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A muzzleloading  rifle  is  not  as  efficient  on  deer  as  a scoped  270,  but 
each  winter  more  sportsmen  carry  this  beautiful  oldstyle  firearm  into 
Pennsylvania's  woods,  moved  by  nostalgia,  the  hankering  for  a touch  of 
frontier  life,  or  maybe  the  desire  to  do  something  more  difficult  than 
customary.  All  are  successful — not  only  those  who  bring  home  venison 
but  also  those  who  truly  experience  a winter  day  in  the  frozen 
mountains,  civilization  and  all  its  problems  for  the  moment  forgotten 
It’s  worth  trying.  It  will  provide  memories  to  last  a lifetime. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Looking  Backwards  . . . and  Ahead 


ANOTHER  YEAR  HAS  GONE  BY  and  a new  one  is  before  us.  It’s  hard  to 
. believe  time  can  pass  so  fast.  When  you  gauge  everything  by  hunting  seasons, 
as  I tend  to  do,  it  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  Bob  Wise  and  I were  zeroing  in 
our  varmint  rifles  for  a Potter  County  hunt  with  Don  Lewis.  But  actually  it  was  last 
spring.  Then  summer  and  its  woodchucks  came  and  passed  and  we  were  haunting 
the  sweltering  dove  fields  of  September,  amazed,  as  always,  by  the  quicksilver 
flight  of  those  small  delicious  gamebirds.  Then  it  was  October,  the  most  glorious 
one  in  memory,  and  grouse  that  vanished  like  wraiths  among  flame-colored  leaves, 
the  memory  of  their  thunder  our  only  reminder  of  their  reality.  October  also 
brought  ducks  and  geese — often  too  high  on  those  bluebird  days  for  landlocked 
gunners  to  do  anything  but  admire  from  afar,  pondering  the  impossible  magic  of 
their  flight  as  they  responded  to  instincts  we  could  but  imagine.  Nevertheless,  on 
one  or  two  rare  days  a few  ragged  V’s  and  stray  singles  somehow  wandered  close 
enough  that  our  waiting  was  rewarded,  and  the  guns  boomed  dully  and  the 
Canadas  arced  down,  all  crazy  angles  and  solid  thump,  leaving  empty  places  up 
there  against  the  sky.  November  brought  pheasants,  but  no  easy  ones  this  year. 
We  earned  every  bird — on  the  golden  days  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  and  on 
the  wet  gloomy  ones  as  November  tailed  off — plowing  the  greenbriars  and 
overgrown  swales  and  the  brambly  comers  and  weedfields,  jerked  into  almost 
violent  gun  swinging  reaction  by  the  coal-down-a-chute  squawk  of  an  old  ringneck 
as  he  fought  his  way  up  through  several  layers  of  cover.  November  also  meant 
cottontails  skittering  through  the  thick  stuff  and  along  the  edges,  and  squirrels  in 
the  woodlots  that  we  prowled  with  scoped  22  rifles — targets  as  tough  and 
demanding  as  the  chucks  of  summer. 

And  now,  as  this  is  written,  it’s  almost  December — time  to  head  for  the 
mountains  and  our  most  challenging  game,  the  white-tailed  deer.  Deer  are 
special.  Wary,  elusive,  with  super  senses.  They’re  an  incredibly  powerful  magnet 
that  draws  upward  of  a million  hunters  from  the  comfort  of  their  homes  to  the 
satisfying  misery  of  the  winter  hills.  Many  of  these  are  day  hunters  who  drive  long 
miles  in  darkness,  both  morning  and  evening,  for  the  opportunity  of  spending  the 
daylight  hours  in  deer  country.  Others  stay  in  motels,  rented  rooms,  farmhouses, 
smalltown  hotels,  tents.  Still  others  go  to  “deer  camps” — cabins  which  they’ve 
built  in  Forest,  Clinton,  Potter  or  wherever.  Sometimes  these  are 
elaborate  dwellings  with  indoor  plumbing,  fireplaces,  central  heat- 
ing, homestyle  cookstoves,  innerspring  mattresses;  other  times  they 
are  crude  shacks  which  don’t  even  keep  out  the  snow.  No  matter. 

For  a given  time — deer  season — they  are  home,  the  one  place  in 
all  the  world  where  a given  group  of  hunters  wants  to  be.  Ask  a 
Pennsylvania  hunter  for  his  version  of  Paradise  and  chances  are  he’ll 
describe  his  deer  camp.  It’s  there,  real  and  tangible,  the  old  stove 
leakin’  smoke  and  the  flapjack  drippings  burning,  wool  socks  drying 
on  the  rafters,  tin  cups  of  scalding  coffee  and  plates  of  burned  bacon 
on  an  uneven-legged  table  that  still  has  last  night’s  poker  cards 
scattered  about.  Kernels  of  hard  snow  work  through  a busted 
windowpane  and  yesterday’s  dishes  still  need  doin’,  yet  at  this  time 
this  is  where  deer  hunters  belong. 

Each  new  year,  hunters  look  back  at  the  seasons  that  have  passed, 
compare  them  with  others  they  remember,  grumble  at  the  memory 
of  shots  missed  and  brag  a bit  on  the  ones  made — even  if  luck 
figured  prominently  in  the  success — and  then,  just  as  inevitably, 
begin  looking  forward  to  the  seasons  coming  up.  And  that’s  the  way 
it  should  be.  I hope  your  memories  are  as  good  as  mine  and  that 
your  upcoming  seasons  will  be  even  better.  — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  he  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


HOPING  TO  BEAT  THE  CROWD,  these  people  came  early  to  the  1978  Trappers  Convention  at 
the  Clearfield  County  fairgrounds.  Many  exhibits  and  displays  were  set  up,  and  numerous 
items  related  to  trapping  were  offered  for  sale. 


NTA  Convention  — 1978 

By  Jack  Weaver 


PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Specialist 


HADES  OF  the  legendary  Green 
River  rendezvous!  It  was  the 
biggest  bunch  of  people  to  attend  a 
trappers’  convention  anywhere  in  the 
world — ever.  Upwards  of  20,000  per- 
sons, a boisterous  happy  crowd  wearing 
everything  from  sports  shirts  and  cow- 
boy hats  to  homemade  buckskin  riggin  s 
complete  with  fur  hats,  milled  through 
the  Clearfield  County  fairgrounds, 
shouting  greetings,  telling  stories,  swap- 
ping advice.  The  occasion  was  the  1978 
convention  of  the  National  Trappers 
Association,  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Trappers  Association  and  held  last 
August  18-20,  and  it  was  something  to 
see.  Trapping  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
solitary  thing,  so  it’s  hard  to  realize  how 


many  people  are  actually  interested  in 
it.  Seeing  so  many  of  them  in  one  place 
was  impressive — and  the  knowledge 
that  this  crowd  was  just  a small  fraction 
of  the  number  who  enjoy  this  activity 
was  difficult  to  believe,  even  for  a 
longtime  trapper  such  as  myself. 

I arrived  about  noon  on  Friday,  the 
first  day,  and  registered  at  the  little 
building  across  from  the  main  exhibit 
hall.  Then  I started  to  poke  around  a 
bit. 

The  main  exhibit  building  and  the 
grandstand  building  were  jammed  with 
displays.  There  were  exhibits  by  the 
NTA,  PTA  and  Fur  Takers  of  America, 
plus  an  abundance  of  dealers  from  all 
over  the  country  selling  everything 
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from  belt  buckles  to  a wide  assortment 
of  trapping  equipment  and  literature. 
Set  up  along  one  side  of  the  large 
exhibit  hall  was  a fascinating  display  of 
antique  traps,  some  of  them  dating  back 
into  the  early  1800s.  They  were  the 
personal  collection  of  Ned  Stark,  a well 
known  old-time  trapper  from  McKean 
County.  The  Game  Commission  was 
there  with  a fine  exhibit  featuring  pelts 
from  Pennsylvania’s  furbearers.  The 
exhibit  was  manned  primarily  by  DGP 
Wayne  McGinness  and  deputies  from 
Clearfield  County.  These  men  were 
constantly  busy  handing  out  literature 
and  answering  questions  far  into  the 
evening. 

Outside,  between  the  main  exhibit 
hall  and  the  grandstand  building  and 
extending  far  down  each  roadway,  were 
booths,  tables,  and  pickup  trucks,  each 
jammed  with  trapping  supplies,  furs, 
guns,  outdoor  doming  and  pile  after 
pile  of  antique  traps.  A flea  market 
atmosphere  prevailed  with  lots  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  going  on  at  each 
stand.  Tnere  were  also  a lot  of  campers 
and  tents  off  the  beaten  path  where 
visitors  and  their  families  from  all  over 
the  country  elected  to  spend  the 
weekend. 

Adding  to  the  carnival  atmosphere 
were  large  buses  constantly  ferrying 
people  back  and  forth  to  the  Montgom- 
ery Trap  plant  just  outside  of  town.  The 
buses  and  tours  were  free,  and  all  those 
who  participated  received  a free  trap  to 
boot. 

Tug-of-War 

All  afternoon  members  of  the  PTA 
challenged  out-of-state  organizations  to 
games  of  tug-of-war  and  softball.  Not 
till  evening  did  things  settle  down 
somewhat. 

One  of  the  more  popular  programs 
that  first  evening  was  a mink  trapping 
demonstration  by  Kermit  Sterns  of 
Cambridge  Springs.  Kermit  is  a nation- 
ally known  mink  trapper.  His  methods 
and  advice  were  not  only  interesting 
but  also  informative. 

There  was  also  a fly  fishing  demon- 
stration by  members  of  Trout  Unlim- 
ited. After  dark,  refreshments  were 
handed  out  to  those  who  wanted  to 
stand  in  line,  compliments  of  The 


DGP  NED  WESTON,  of  Butler  County, 
supervises  trap  setting  contests  which  had 
separate  classes  of  competition  for  men, 
women  and  minors. 

Trapper  magazine.  The  evening’s  fes- 
tivities concluded  with  a preview  of  a 
new  trapping  movie  put  out  by  the 
Montgomery  Trap  Company  and 
another  excellent  film  by  the  Ontario 
Trappers  Association. 

On  Saturday,  things  got  started  early 
with  trap  setting  contests  running  from 
9 a.m.  until  1 p.m.  DGP  Ned  Weston 
of  Butler  County  supervised  the  event, 
which  had  three  classes  of  competition: 
minors  (anyone  under  16),  women,  and 
men.  The  contest  is  judged  on  speed  as 
participants  race  through  a series  of 
different  traps,  setting  them  as  they  go. 

In  the  minors’  competition,  a girl — 
Lori  Lunning  of  Michigan — took  first 
place,  completing  her  series  in  23  sec- 
onds. 

Sally  Lipp  of  Dresher,  Pa. , won  first 
place  in  the  women’s  competition, 
finishing  in  36.4  seconds. 

In  the  men’s  class,  Clyde  Thomas  of 
Nashville,  Mo.,  finished  in  37.8  sec- 
onds for  first  place. 

Also,  Pete  Richard  of  Lockport, 
N.Y.,  won  first  place  in  the  No.  330 
Conibear  setting  contest.  He  set  the  big 
body-gripping  trap  in  18.5  seconds. 

After  the  trap  setting  contest,  one  of 
the  main  events  everyone  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  was  the  fox  and  coyote  trap- 
ping demonstration  by  Tom  Krouse  and 
Ivan  White.  Both  of  these  men  are  well 
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known  western  trappers.  One  of  the 
sets  they  demonstrated  was  new  to 
most  of  us  easterners  who  are  prone  to 
favor  the  dirt  hole  for  such  wily  critters. 
It  was  a flat  set  and  both  trappers  spoke 
highly  of  its  effectiveness.  They  also 
conveyed  some  interesting  aspects  of 
trapping  foxes  in  coyote  country. 

Along  about  2 p.m.,  the  program  was 
turned  over  to  the  guest  speakers.  Don 
Hoyt,  President  of  the  NTA,  kicked  off 
this  part  of  the  program  by  outlining 
the  progress  the  NTA  has  had  over  the 
past  year  in  combating  the  antitrap- 
ping movement  nationwide.  Primarily 
he  stressed  the  need  for  an  even  bigger 
and  stronger  organization  in  1979. 
When  he  was  finished,  Don  introduced 
a representative  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  who  commented 
primarily  on  federal  legislation  which 
affects  trapping. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Glenn  L. 
Bowers,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Mr. 
Bowers  talked  about  Pennsylvania’s 
furbearers  and  stressed  the  need  for 
state’s  rights  with  regard  to  managing 
our  own  native  species.  He  also  em- 
phasized the  need  for  trapper  training 
in  order  to  educate  newcomers  to 
proper  techniques  and  ethics,  and  men- 
tioned the  need  for  some  type  of  fur- 
taker’s  license  to  pay  for  the  increased 
costs  of  an  active  furbearer  program. 
Along  these  lines,  he  announced  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
presently  helping  to  fund  an  otter  and 


PGC  COMMISSIONER  Dave  Drakula  and 
Executive  Director  Glenn  Bowers  examine  a 
long  spring  Victor  trap,  left.  Right,  Jack 
Weaver  and  visitor  discuss  bodygripping 
trap  while,  far  right,  one  of  the  many  young- 
sters who  attended  the  convention  com- 
petes in  the  minors’  trap  setting  competition. 


muskrat  study,  while  continuing  to 
strive  to  improve  habitat  for  the  bobcat. 

Following  Mr.  Bowers  was  Game 
Commissioner  Dave  Drakula.  Mr. 
Drakula’s  message  was  simple,  cheer- 
ful, and  to  the  point.  In  essence  he  said 
that  trappers  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  sparring  con- 
tests with  other  factions  of  the  hunting 
fraternities.  He  indicated  that  the 
anti-groups  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  friction  between  hunters 
and  trappers  which,  in  the  end,  would 
make  them  both  losers.  Dave  Nicholas, 
from  Woodstream  Corporation,  en- 
dorsed Commissioner  Drakula’s  com- 
ments and  said  all  trappers  must  or- 
ganize if  they  hope  to  win  the  fight 
against  the  anti-trapping  elements. 
Woodstream,  through  Dave  Nicholas, 
has  been  leading  the  fight  against  anti- 
trapping all  across  the  nation. 

Heat  In  the  90s 

By  mid-afternoon,  the  heat  was  in 
the  90s.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
smell  of  fox  and  coyote  urine,  and  the 
more  pungent  odors  of  other  lures  as 
dealers  everywhere  opened  their  vials 
so  potential  customers  could  sample  the 
punch  of  all  those  “secret  ingredients.’ 
(Some  lure  was  even  made  from  Texas 
rattlesnakes.)  Though  a bit  overpower- 
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ing,  to  a trapper  this  is  as  sweet  as  lilae 
and  only  serves  to  stimulate  the  adrena- 
lin and  create  a longing  for  fall. 

There  were  several  uniformed  game 
protectors  in  the  crowd  and  none  of  us, 
including  Director  Bowers,  could  take 
more  than  a couple  steps  in  any  one 
direction  without  being  waylaid  by 
someone  with  questions  or  comments. 
It  took  me  nearly  forty-five  minutes  just 
to  cross  the  short  distance  between  the 
two  main  buildings.  But  that  was  one 
reason  we  were  there  and  the  friendly 
interest  of  the  trappers  was  reassuring. 

That  evening,  there  were  some 
novelty  contests.  In  one,  the  contestant 
had  to  construct  a dirt  hole  set  before  a 
panel  of  judges.  The  emphasis  here  was 
on  quality  and  the  stopwatch  was  used 
only  as  a tie-breaker.  Phil  Presjac  from 
Ohio  won  the  event.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  contests  was  the  barefoot 
bear  trap  setting  contest,  which  takes 
about  as  much  skill  to  do  as  it  does  to 
say.  The  idea  is  simple:  see  who  can  set 
a bear  trap  the  quickest  with  his  bare 
feet.  Used  in  this  event  was  an  antique 
Newhouse  No.  15  bear  trap  with  offset 
jaws  and  teeth.  A formidable  opponent. 
This  contest  takes  skill  and  coordina- 
tion. The  contestant  had  to  jump  on 
both  springs  at  once,  hitting  them  just 
right  so  they  would  go  down  under  his 


weight,  and  be  bent  over  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  yank  open  the  jaws  and 
set  the  trigger.  A fumble  here  could  be 
painful.  The  winner  was  Greg  Shipee 
from  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y.,  who  set  the 
trap  in  8.5  seconds! 

After  these  events,  Gene  Williams  of 
Clearfield  Furs,  Inc.  put  on  a fur  fash- 
ion show.  He  showed  samples  of  furs 
and  told  how  each  part  of  a pelt  was 
used  in  the  fur  trade.  He  also  em- 
phasized why  the  trapper’s  role  in 
proper  fur  handling  is  so  important  to 
the  trade. 

Later  a Jeep  CJ5  was  chanced  off  and 
an  open  air  country-western  dance  was 
held  on  the  grounds.  Things  didn’t 
quiet  down  until  4 a.  m.  or  so. 

Sunday  morning’s  program  started 
with  an  open  air  all  denominational 
church  service.  It  was  conducted  by 
Bob  Bailey  of  Trappers  Alert  fame. 

Following  the  services,  Don  Hoyt 
took  over  and  conducted  the  awards 
presentations,  interspersed  with  draw- 
ings for  door  prizes.  The  NTA  had  a 
large  awards  program  honoring  those 
who  promoted  the  sport  of  trapping  and 
the  NTA  during  the  past  year.  Among 
others,  Dave  Nicholas  of  Woodstream 
Corp.  received  an  award  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  organizing  the 
nationwide  fight  against  anti-trapping. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  was  the 
largest  crowd  to  ever  attend  a trappers’ 
convention  anywhere.  It  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  tremendous  interest  the 
trapping  public  has  in  its  chosen  ac- 
tivities. 
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MATCHLOCK,  WHEEL-LOCK,  FLINTLOCK,  caplock,  cartridge  rifle — all  have  contributed  in 
one  way  or  another  to  our  language. 


fi  Brief  History 
oi 

Shooting  Terminology 


By  Theodore  E.  Kiffer 


HE  RECENTLY  observed 
Bicentennial  of  our  country  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  uncovering 
certain  terms  and  expressions,  long 
shrouded  in  history.  Many  are  directly 
related  to  guns,  their  loading,  and 
shooting. 

Especially  interesting  are  changes  in 
meaning  and  the  extension  of  shooting 
terms  to  other  activities.  For  example, 
the  hammer  on  any  type  of  hammer- 
gun  would  appear  to  be  so  called 
because  it  “hammers”  the  primer; 
however,  the  first  hammers  did  not 


move,  but  were  fixed  pieces  of  steel 
that  were  struck  by  the  flint  held  in  the 
cock.  As  an  example  of  extension  of 
meaning,  we  have  long  used  the  term 
“prime”  for  the  action  of  pouring  water 
into  a pump  to  get  the  suction  started. 
On  the  surface,  it  could  appear  that 
priming  a gun  or  a cartridge,  getting  it 
ready  to  go,  comes  from  priming  a 
pump,  but  the  reverse  is  true — guns 
have  been  primed  from  the  1500s,  but 
pumps  have  been  primed  only  since 
1840. 

Perhaps  a systematic  look  at  the 
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terms  connected  with  the  sport  of 
shooting  will  help  us  understand  and 
thus  better  appreciate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  sport.  Since  powder  and 
its  ignition  are  basic  to  shooting,  as 
Chaucer  long  ago  observed — “As  swifte 
as  pelet  out  of  gonne/  when  fire  is  in  the 
oudre  ronne,”  ( Hons  of  Fame ) — let  us 
rst  consider  powder:  the  main  charge 
and  the  prime.  Of  necessity  this  dis- 
cussion will  be  limited  to  black  powder, 
that  mixture  of  charcoal,  sulfur,  and 
saltpeter  first  used  to  propel  the  “pelet 
out  of  gonne.”  In  the  manufacture  of 
powder,  coarser  grains  were  called 
powder  corns  and  used  as  the  main 
charge;  the  almost  dust-like  powder 
that  was  developed  in  the  grinding  and 
sifting  processes  was  called  the  prime. 

The  word  prime  has  come  into 
English  from  Latin  prima  and  Old 
English  prim  meaning  that  which  is 
first  in  quality  or  character,  as  in  “the 
prime  of  life,”  or,  in  things  material, 
the  best.  The  prime  powder,  because  of 
its  ready  combustion,  was  used  as  the 
ignition  powder  in  the  pan  or  touchhole 
of  early  weapons.  As  a verb,  prime  was 
used  in  a variety  of  ways:  “to  lay  a train 
of  powder  to  a charge  in  a mine” — in 
other  words,  to  set  a simple  fuse;  or  “to 
supply  a firearm  or  more  strictly  its  pan 
with  gunpowder  for  communicating  fire 
to  the  main  charge.  ” Another  name  for 
this  prime  powder  was  touch  powder 
because  it  was  the  powder  touched  by 
the  slow  match  in  the  touchhole,  and 
one  can  read  of  a shooter  “priming  his 
pan  with  touch  powder.  ” Later, 
extended  usage  applied  primed  to  “a 
person  who  was  fully  charged  with  in- 
formation or  knowledge  or,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  to  a pump  ready  for  ac- 
tion. 

As  early  as  1533,  mention  was  made 
of  powder  containers  made  of  ox  or  cow 
horn.  Flasks  of  leather  or  metal  came 
later,  some  time  around  1753.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  pre-measured  paper 
cartrages  (cartridges)  especially  for 
large  pieces  early  in  the  1600s.  When 
the  paper  cartridge  had  been  rammed 
down  the  bore  and  was  in  place,  it  had 
to  be  punctured  so  that  the  fire  coming 
through  the  touchhole  could  ignite  the 
charge.  Logically  enough,  the  piece  of 
thin  wire  used  to  pierce  the  paper 
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through  the  touchhole  was  called  the 
“primer. 

One  further  step  was  involved, 
however,  before  primer  became  used 
in  connection  with  metallic  cartridges. 
In  1807,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Forsyth,  a 
Scottish  minister,  invented  the  per- 
cussion cap  by  placing  a small  amount 
of  fulminating  powder  between  two 
layers  of  paper,  like  the  “caps  in  a cap 
pistol.  The  paper  was  later  replaced  by 
thin  sheets  of  copper  and  the  per- 
cussion cap  was  born. 

Fulminating  Powder 

Fulminating  powder,  from  Latin 
fulminare,  literally  “to  strike  with 
lightning,”  is  a compound  of  fulminic 
acid  with  a base  which  can  be  de- 
tonated by  percussion  or  “hammer- 
ing. ” As  long  as  the  percussion  cap  was 
used  separately  from  the  powder 
charge,  it  was  referred  to  as  a cap,  for 
literally  it  “capped”  the  nipple;  but 
after  the  cap  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  metallic  cartridge,  it  became  known 
as  the  primer,  though  the  terms  de- 
cap and  deprime  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably today.  But  note  the  de- 
velopment of  the  term:  from  the  best, 
the  finest  powder,  to  the  metallic 
primer  inserted  in  the  cartridge  case. 

During  the  centuries  before  the 
invention  of  the  percussion  cap  and  the 
development  of  the  caplock,  tne  prime 
powder  or  touch  powder  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  shooting  and  in  the 
development  of  a figure  of  speech  used 
to  this  day.  At  first,  the  prime  powder 
was  placed  in  the  touchhole  and  later  in 
the  pan — that  part  of  the  lock  that  holds 
the  priming,  so  called  because  the 
shallow  depression  in  it  was  shaped  like 
a pan.  As  early  as  1590  someone  men- 
tioned the  difficulty  of  firing  when  “the 
powder  is  wett  in  the  pannes  and 
touchholes,”  a problem  that  plagues 
flindock  muzzleloader  hunters  to  this 
day. 

The  phenomenon  that  contributed  to 
our  speech  was  the  flash  in  the  pan.  In 
1810,  the  Military  Dictionary  described 
the  flash  in  the  pan  as  “an  explosion  of 
gun  powder  without  any  communica- 
tion beyond  the  touchhole.  ” (Note  that 
in  this  comment  the  touchhole  is  no 
longer  the  direct  source  of  fire  to  the 
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THE  EARLIEST  guns  had  no  locks — they 
were  fired  by  inserting  a glowing  wick  (slow 
match)  into  the  touchhole.  Later  writers  re- 
ferred to  this  ignition  process  as  the  match- 
lock. 

main  charge  but  is  here  an  interme- 
dia™ link  between  the  priming  powder 
in  the  pan  and  the  main  charge  in  the 
barrel.)  The  flash  in  the  pan  was  occa- 
sionally called  false  fire  and  was  further 
described  as  ‘ when  the  priming  fire  is 
kindled  without  igniting  the  charge.  ” 

By  extension  into  figurative  lan- 
guage, the  flash  in  the  pan  early  came 
to  mean  failure  after  a showy  effort, 
failure  “to  go  off.  A joke  that  failed  was 
called  a flash  in  the  pan.  But  perhaps 
the  most  notable  use  of  this  phrase  was 
made  by  a reporter  in  1832  who,  com- 
menting on  a visit  to  Parliament  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  said 
simply,  “Their  majesties  flashed  in  the 
pan  yesterday.'  This  pungent  figure  of 
speech  is  used  effectively  today  to 
describe  the  ball  player  who  fails  after 
one  good  season,  the  politician  who 
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fails  to  deliver  campaign  promises,  or 
anyone  who  promises  much  but  de- 
livers little. 

The  term  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
derives  from  the  three-part  construc- 
tion of  the  typical  flintlock  or  caplock. 
The  lock  and  the  barrel  were  both 
fastened  to  the  stock  rather  than  to  each 
other  as  in  a modern  weapon.  One 
could  buy  or  trade  for  a new  lock,  or 
stock,  or  barrel,  or  any  combination; 
but  to  buy  an  entire  assembled 
weapon — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — was 
extended  to  mean  completely;  thus  a 
farm  or  a business  sold  in  its  entirety, 
or  a house  sold  with  its  furnishing,  went 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Of  these  three  components,  the  lock 
is  to  me  the  most  fascinating  in  its 
development  from  matchlock,  to 
wheel-lock,  to  flintlock,  to  caplock,  to 
the  modern  centerfire  locks.  To  lock  a 
modem  firearm  means  “to  close  the  ac- 
tion” so  that  it  is  ready  to  fire.  Again,  a 
long  involved  change  of  meaning  has 
resulted  in  such  modern  terms  as  lock- 
ing lugs  or  locking  bars.  The  earliest 
firearms  had  no  locks;  the  powder  was 
poured  down  the  barrel,  the  pro- 
jectile^) seated  against  the  powder, 
and  the  gun  fired  by  inserting  a glowing 
wick  (slow  match)  into  the  touchhole. 
By  1480,  the  wick  was  held  at  one  end 
of  an  8 -shaped  lever  which  pivoted  on 
a pin  at  its  center.  As  the  trigger  end 
was  pulled,  the  glowing  end  ofthe  wick 
was  moved  into  the  touchhole.  Ac- 
curacy must  have  demanded  great 
practice,  for  the  match  moved  only  as 
fast  as  the  opposite  end  was  pulled. 
Later  the  8 -shaped  lever  was  spring- 
loaded  to  give  shorter  time  lag,  thus 
quicker  ignition  and  better  accuracy. 

This  device  for  igniting  the  powder 
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was  called  the  serpentine,  probably 
both  from  the  snake-like  appearance  of 
the  lever  and  also  from  the  wick  which 
was  coiled  and  wound  around  the  gun. 
Later  writers  referred  to  this  ignition 
process  as  the  matchlock,  though  the 
term  lock  did  not  actually  appear  until 
applied  to  the  early  wheel-locks  in  ap- 
proximately 1515.  The  slow  match  or 
wick  was  prepared  by  soaking  a small 
rope  of  hemp,  cotton,  or  tow  in  a solu- 
tion of  saltpeter  and  limewater.  When 
dried,  the  cord  would  not  burn  rapidly, 
but  would  glow  and  burn  at  a slow 
steady  rate.  (I  remember  preparing 
such  slow  match  to  ignite  firecrackers 
when  we  still  celebrated  the  Fourth  of 
July  with  much  noise.)  The  pieces  of 
slow  match  must  have  been  quite  long, 
for  inPinta’s  Travels  (1653),  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  “tied  their  bundles 
together  with  the  matches  of  their 
muskets.” 

Wheel-lock 

In  time  the  matchlock  was  improved 
by  adding  the  pan  and  filling  it  with 
powder  for  more  consistent  ignition 
than  could  be  obtained  by  direct  inser- 
tion of  the  glowing  wick  into  the  touch- 
hole.  The  problems  of  keeping  the  pan 
or  touchhole  dry,  keeping  the  glowing 
wick  from  being  extinguished  by  rain, 
and  constantly  feeding  the  wick  forward 
as  it  burned  down  certainly  compli- 
cated both  the  military  and  the  sporting 
life.  (Imagine  trying  to  keep  the  wick 
burning  and  adjusted  on  a deer  crossing 
throughout  a drizzly,  foggy  December 
day.)  Obviously  a better  ignition 
system — a better  method  of  getting  fire 
to  the  prime  powder  in  the  pan — was 
needed,  and  gunsmiths  responded  with 
the  wheel-lock. 

Again,  there  is  a real  possibility  that 
the  wheel-lock  existed  before  it  was  so 
named.  By  1515,  the  wheel-lock  had 
been  perfected.  It  consisted  of  the  pan 
covered  by  a lid,  a metal  wheel  with 
serrated  or  scored  edges  driven  by  a 
clock  spring,  and  an  arm  which  held  a 
piece  of  hard  stone  (generally  pyrite) 
against  the  serrated  edge  of  the  wheel. 
When  the  trigger  was  pulled  the  pan  lid 
was  slid  forward  and  the  wheel,  spin- 
ning against  the  stone,  threw  a shower 
of  sparks  into  the  priming  powder  in 
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the  pan.  Today’s  cigarette  lighter  works 
in  the  same  fashion.  The  similarity  of 
appearance  of  this  mechanism  to  the 
ornate  door  locks  of  the  day  led  to  the 
transferral  of  the  term  lock  from  the 
door  to  the  gun.  The  earliest  recorded 
reference  of  lock  to  a gunlock  or  firelock 
occurs  in  1547,  some  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  spark-producing 
mechanism.  The  wheel-lock  was  a great 
improvement  on  the  matchlock  but  still 
was  slow.  A nervous  deer  would  jump 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  whirring  wheel, 
and  one  wonders  how  many  empty- 
handed  hunters  used  the  excuse,  “I 


WHEN  MODERN  RIFLES  are  ready  to  fire, 
they  are  described  as  “cocked” — a word 
derived  from  the  Old  English  “kok”  because 
the  part  on  muzzleloaders  resembled  the 
neck  and  head  of  a rooster. 
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MANY  PHRASES  IN  OUR  language,  such  as 
“to  go  off  half-cocked,”  also  come  from  gun 
usage,  often  from  the  muzzleloading  era. 

forgot  to  wind  my  spring!” 

The  flintlock  appeared  around  1630, 
having  been  imported  into  England 
from  Spain.  The  earliest  flintlocks 
consisted  of  the  pan  covered  by  a slid- 
ing lid,  the  hammer — a piece  of  iron 
directly  over  the  pan — and  the  cock 
which  held  a piece  of  flint  in  its  jaws. 
When  the  trigger  was  pulled,  the 
spring-loaded  cock  moved  forward,  a 
lever  pushed  the  pan  open,  the  flint 
struck  the  hammer,  sparks  fell  into  the 
open  pan,  igniting  the  priming  powder 
and  hopefully  firing  the  gun. 

I had  always  referred  to  the  cock  on 
my  flintlock  as  the  hammer  until  I 
started  researching  the  words  that  ap- 
ply to  shooting.  No  single  term  has  a 
more  fascinating  history  than  cock.  The 


cock  of  a gun  was  named  from  its  shape: 
the  tapered  neck,  curving  backward 
and  then  blending  into  the  jaws  holding 
the  flint  very  much  resembled  the  neck 
and  head  of  the  rooster,  or  kok  in  Old 
English,  or  cock  in  modern  English. 
The  German  word  for  cock  was  Hahn 
(which  sounds  more  like  our  English, 
hen);  and  the  early  flintlocks,  especially 
those  with  the  fixed  hammer  and  slid- 
ing pan  lid,  were  called  snaphances  or 
snaphaunces  from  the  German  schnap- 
pen  (meaning  to  snap  or  to  peck)  and 
the  German  Hahn  (cock).  The  action  of 
the  flint  ignition  looked  so  much  like  a 
cock  pecking  at  something,  that  the 
name  snaphance  became  the  generic 
name  for  all  firelocks  in  the  late  1600s. 

“Cocked” 

The  word  cock  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary:  “In 
firearms,  a part  of  the  mechanism  for 
discharging  the  piece,  consisting  of  a 
lever  capable  of  being  raised  and  then 
brought  down  by  the  trigger;  varying  in 
shape  and  use  with  successive  changes 
in  the  construction  of  firearms.”  Thus 
in  the  matchlock,  the  cock  is  the  lever 
which  holds  the  wick  or  match  and 
brings  it  down  on  the  powder  in  the 
touch  pan;  in  the  flintlock,  it  is  the 
spring  lever  which  holds  the  flint  and 
strikes  it  against  the  hammer;  in  a per- 
cussion caplock,  the  cock  is  a spring 
hammer  (note  the  shift  from  the  fixed  to 
the  moving  hammer)  which  strikes  the 
cap;  and  in  a centerfire  or  rimfire,  it  is 
the  mechanism  that  causes  the  firing 
pin  to  explode  the  primer.  And  thus  we 
say  that  a modern  sleek  bolt  action  rifle 
is  “cocked”  though  nothing  remotely 
resembling  the  head  of  a rooster  is 
found  on  such  a firearm. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  to  leave  this 
discussion  of  cock  without  mentioning 
“half-cock”  or  “half-cocked.”  The  half- 
cock  was  developed  as  a safety  feature; 
the  cock  was  lifted  off  the  nipple  of  a 
caplock  or  off  the  steel  of  a flintlock  to  a 
first  catch,  not  far  enough  back  for  the 
trigger  to  release  it  but  far  enough  that 
an  accidental  bump  should  not  cause 
the  weapon  to  fire.  This  situation  also 
extended  into  the  language  in  a figura- 
tive sense:  Disraeli  mentions  in  1837  an 
individual  who  had  “been  at  half-cock 
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all  day,”  who  apparently  needed  but  lit- 
tle more  incitement  to  make  him 
explode.  Weapons  occasionally  did  fire 
when  on  half-cock,  an  unfortunate  oc- 
currence which  led  to  the  expression 
“to  go  off  half-cocked,”  or,  in  more 
precise  terms,  “to  talk  or  act  before  be- 
ing fully  prepared  or  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences.” One  often  hears  an  at- 
tempt to  placate  an  individual  today 
with  the  expression,  “Come  on,  don’t 
go  off  half-cocked. 

Hammer  has  been  mentioned 
several  times  in  this  discussion,  both  as 
a fixed  piece  of  metal  struck  by  the  flint 
and  also  as  the  spring-driven  lever 
which  strikes  the  percussion  cap  in  a 
caplock.  By  analogy  and  extension,  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  charge  is 
exploded  in  various  kinds  of  modern 
guns  is  the  hammer.  The  truck  driver 
who  on  his  CB  radio  advises  all  and 
sundry  to  “put  the  hammer  down”  is 
robably  unaware  of  the  long  history  of 
evelopment  of  this  saying. 

One  more  interesting  word  is  friz- 
zen, the  upright  portion  of  the  L - 
shaped  piece  of  steel  that  serves  as  both 
the  pan  cover  and  spark-producer  on 
the  flintlock  developed  from  the 
snaphance.  Remember  that  the 
snaphance  had  a fixed  hammer  and  a 
sliding  cover  on  the  pan.  Some  genius 
combined  the  hammer  and  pan  cover 
into  one  unit,  thus  simplifying  the  flint- 
lock into  the  form  in  which  it  has 
existed  virtually  unchanged  ever  since. 
A possible  source  of  frizzen  is  fusil,  the 
steel  used  with  flint  and  tinder  box  for 
kindling  a fire.  In  1629  the  hammer  on 
a flint  and  steel  gun  was  called  the 
frezell;  by  1817  this  had  become/rizze/. 
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Frizzen  is  possibly  an  American  pro- 
nunciation. At  any  rate,  the  one-piece 
frizzen  and  pan  cover  was  an  improve- 
ment over  the  older  snaphance.  The 
Art  of  War  (1677)  states:  “In  the  firelock 
(flintlock),  the  motion  is  so  sudden,  that 
what  makes  the  Cock  fall  on  the  Ham- 
mer, strikes  the  Fire,  and  opens  the 
Pan  at  once.”  Those  of  us  wno  shoot 
well-tuned  flintlocks  appreciate  this 
comment  on  the  almost  instantaneous 
ignition. 

I could  mention  other  aspects  of 
the  development  of  firearms  or  discuss 
the  derivation  of  other  common 
expressions  in  our  language — “stiff  as  a 
ramrod,”  “keep  your  powder  dry,” 
“he’s  got  a hair-trigger  (quick 
temper)’  —in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned here,  but  for  now  these  will  suf- 
fice. Hopefully,  the  next  time  you  take 
your  favorite  rifle  to  the  range,  whether 
it  be  a charcoal-burning  muzzleloader 
or  a sophisticated  sleeved-action  bull- 
barreled  tack  driver,  you  will  have  a lit- 
tle better  appreciation  of  its  develop- 
ment and  thus  be  able  to  appreciate  it  a 
bit  more. 


The  dates  and  quotations,  unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated, are  from  the  many  volumes  of  that 
standard  authority  for  our  language.  The  Ox- 
ford English  Dictionary. 


Volunteer  Conservation  Jobs  Open 

The  Student  Conservation  Association,  Inc.  is  again  offering  high  school  and  college 
youths  the  chance  to  work  in  a national  park  or  forest  in  1979.  Seven  hundred  volunteer 
positions  will  be  available  around  the  country  through  this  nonprofit,  educational  group. 
The  High  School  Work  Group  Program,  open  to  men  and  women  16-18  years  old,  offers 
a three  to  four  week  experience.  College-aged  persons  will  spend  8-12  weeks  in  the 
Park  and  Forest  Assistant  Program.  For  more  information  and  application  forms  write: 
Student  Conservation  Association,  P.O.  Box  550,  Charlestown,  N.H.  03603.  Telephone 
(603)  826-5206.  Information  requests  must  be  received  no  later  than  February  1,  1979, 
and  applications  must  be  received  by  the  Association  by  March  1 , 1 979. 
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Dark  Journey  In  The  Big  Mash 

By  Tom  Wylie 

DGP,  Bedford  County 


I GLANCED  AT  my  watch.  It  was 
easy  to  read  in  the  bright  moonlight: 
1:10  a.m.  The  woods  around  me  were 
silent,  as  only  a winter  forest  can  be  at 
night. 

I turned  my  attention  back  to  the 
matchbook  I had  picked  up  from  the 
trampled  snow  a few  moments  before. 
Bootprints  showed  he  had  finally 
stopped  for  the  first  time  since  I started 
to  track  him  five  hours  earlier — stopped 
to  light  a cigarette,  probably.  He  cer- 
tainly hadn’t  tried  to  start  a fire,  though 
there  were  plenty  of  dry  materials 
nearby,  so  he  wasn’t  cold  or  wet.  I 
wondered  why  he  hadn’t  at  least  at- 
tempted to  build  a signal  fire.  I won- 
dered, too,  why  he  had  been  so  careless 
with  his  matches.  One  thing  was  sure, 
he  was  lefthanded.  Nine  matches  re- 
mained in  the  book,  all  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  the  scratch  marks  were 
all  on  the  left  side  of  the  striking  sur- 
face. 

Joe,  I hope  you  stay  warm  and  dry,  I 
thought.  I know  you’re  nervous  and 
confused — and  I’ll  bet  you  don’t  have 
any  more  matches  with  you.  You’re 
sure  not  an  experienced  woodsman  and 
you  know  nothing  at  all  about  being  lost 
in  big  woods.  But,  Joe,  I wish  you 
would  at  least  get  tired  and  sit  down 
awhile.  That  would  make  my  job  a lot 
easier.  But  if  you’re  like  any  of  the 
others,  past  experience  tells  me  you’ll 
keep  walking. 

It  was  November,  late  in  the  small 
game  season,  and  I had  been  on  duty 
since  6 a.m.  the  day  before,  patrolling 
various  sections  of  my  district,  conduct- 
ing investigations  and  assisting  hunters. 

I had  just  returned  to  my  headquar- 
ters to  refill  my  thermos  with  coffee  and 
et  a hot  meal  when  the  phone  rang.  I 
adn’t  even  taken  my  jacket  off.  It  was 
the  State  Police.  A hunter  had  been  re- 
ported lost.  He  had  a medical  problem 
and  when  last  seen  was  headed  for  the 


Big  Mash.  This  was  a serious  problem. 

Of  all  places  a stranger  could  get  lost 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  this  area  had 
to  be  the  worst.  Over  40,000  acres  of 
State  Forest  and  State  Game  Lands, 
wooded,  rugged  terrain  mostly  made 
up  of  connecting  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron swamps.  It  was  a place  where 
even  the  most  experienced  hunters 
were  always  careful. 

Based  on  years  of  experience,  this 
could  be  a long  night,  even  if  the  breaks 
went  our  way. 

Ten  Men  On  Way 

I contacted  my  deputies  and  shortly 
had  ten  men  on  their  way  to  the  area. 
Meanwhile  I changed  to  a lighter  uni- 
form. It  was  unseasonably  mild  for 
November,  just  above  freezing,  and  I 
would  probably  be  on  the  move  a lot.  I 
gathered  up  some  fresh  flashlight  bat- 
teries, a change  of  clothes,  my  thermos 
and  a couple  of  chocolate  bars. 

As  I headed  for  the  search  area,  I vi- 
sualized the  situation.  The  weather  was 
mild;  there  was  no  wind;  the  sky  was 
clear,  with  a full  moon,  so  visibility 
without  a light  should  be  excellent. 
About  four  inches  of  two-day-old  snow 
lay  on  the  ground;  that  meant  good 
tracking  conditions,  especially  in  the 
Big  Mash  area.  Few  hunters  would  be 
in  the  area  this  late  in  the  season. 

I established  radio  contact  with  the 
deputies  as  we  all  headed  for  the  search 
area  where  the  others  would  be  gather- 
ing. I decided  to  do  some  preliminary 
work  without  losing  much  time  in  get- 
ting there.  No  sense  in  going  past  him 
somewhere  along  the  way  by  being  too 
anxious  to  get  to  the  point  where  he 
went  in. 

Besides  my  Scout,  there  was  one 
other  four-wheel-drive  vehicle,  and  one 
deputy  had  a pickup  truck  that  could 
handle  rough  terrain. 

I directed  one  car  down  the  only  hard 
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surface  road  to  the  north  of  the  search 
area  and  the  pickup  along  a secondary 
road  to  the  south.  The  other  4WD  was 
sent  down  an  abandoned  railroad  bed 
which  paralleled  the  secondary  road.  I 
headed  cross  country  through  areas  ac- 
cessible only  by  fire  trails.  Deputies  in 
a fifth  vehicle  were  to  report  directly  to 
the  organization  point,  where  the  lost 
hunter  s father  and  younger  brother 
had  last  seen  him,  and  to  advise  the 
State  Police  our  search  was  underway. 

If  the  lost  hunter  had  merely  gotten 
twisted  around  and  was  walking  one  of 
these  areas,  we  could  find  him  quickly. 
In  the  meantime,  the  deputies  assigned 
to  the  organization  point  would  get  the 
information  that  could  save  valuable 
time  in  our  efforts  later  on. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Police,  a 
number  of  local  residents  and  volunteer 
firemen,  most  of  them  hunters  them- 
selves with  a lot  of  knowledge  and  re- 
spect for  the  Mash,  had  turned  out  to 
join  the  search.  This  was  standard  pro- 
cedure and  had  been  developed  and 
used  frequently  during  every  recent 
hunting  season  in  this  area. 


THERE  HAD  BEEN  NO  shouts  for  help,  no 
signal  shots.  Occasionally  I spooked  deer 
bedded  down  in  the  pines.  That  meant  he 
had  passed  through  the  area  some  time  ago. 
The  crashing  of  the  whitetails  only  deepened 
the  silence  that  followed. 


As  I made  my  way  toward  the  center 
of  the  Game  Lands,  I noticed  a set  of 
fresh  bootprints  in  the  headlights.  They 
headed  up  the  center  of  the  roadway.  I 
stopped  to  check  them.  That  after- 
noons sun  had  partly  melted  the  snow, 
leaving  a granular  surface.  Not  even  a 
clear  impression  of  the  tread  was  dis- 
cernible. But  I did  notice  something. 
The  right  boot  had  a loose  lace  which 
had  evidently  frozen,  leaving  a small 
arcing  line  as  it  dragged  in  the  snow. 

Where  the  road  turned  left  toward 
the  organization  point,  the  tracks 
turned  right,  directly  toward  the  Big 
Mash.  I hoped  they  weren’t  the  tracks 
of  the  man  we  were  looking  for.  But  a 
gut  feeling  told  me  they  were. 

No  Maps,  No  Compass 

Our  preliminary  search  turned  up 
nothing.  When  I reached  the  gathering 
area,  my  men  took  a few  minutes  to  fill 
me  in  on  the  lost  hunter,  Joe  was  17. 
He  had  entered  the  woods  at  about 
4:30,  half  an  hour  before  dark.  He  and 
his  father  and  a brother  had  driven  up 
from  Philadelphia  that  afternoon  and 
set  up  a tent  in  the  State  Forest  camp- 
ing area,  planning  to  hunt  the  following 
day.  This  was  their  first  time  in  the 
area.  They  had  no  maps,  no  compass. 

Joe  had  a 16-gauge  shotgun,  a supply 
of  shells  and  a knife  with  him  when  he 
entered  the  woods.  He  had  intended  to 
scout  around  briefly  before  dinner. 
When  he  hadn’t  returned  by  6 p.m.,  his 
father  and  brother  grew  concerned  and 
started  to  look  for  him.  They  were  un- 
successful and  contacted  the  police. 

According  to  his  father,  Joe  had  a 
blood  condition  which  required  medi- 
cation every  four  hours.  Without  the 
medicine,  he  said,  the  boy  was  in 
danger  of  passing  out  from  shock.  Joe’s 
father  showed  us  the  medication  he  had 
found  in  their  duffel  bag.  That  meant 
that  in  less  than  two  hours  Joe  could  be 
in  trouble.  Several  of  us  exchanged  un- 
easy glances  but  said  nothing. 

We  had  to  find  Joe  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  Mash  had  steep  rock  ledges, 
streams  with  plenty  of  slippery  spots 
and  deep  pools,  bogs  and  beaver  dams 
where  the  ice  is  seldom  uniform  in 
thickness,  unable  to  hold  a person’s 
weight. 
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Moving  through  these  strange  woods 
at  night  and  in  danger  of  passing  out, 
the  boy  could  be  injured  in  a fall  or  get 
soaking  wet  and  be  overtaken  by 
exhaustion  or  exposure.  Or  he  could 
give  way  to  panic.  Unconscious,  he 
could  do  nothing  to  help  himself,  and 
he  could  do  nothing  to  help  us  find  him. 
If  he  wandered  into  the  deeper  part  of 
the  swamp,  he  would  leave  no  tracks  as 
the  many  spring  seeps  kept  the  water 
moving  and  what  snow  did  reach  the 
ground  through  the  laurel  and 
rhododendron  melted  quickly.  He 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  backtrack  himself,  if 
he  thought  of  it. 

In  one  small  section  of  the  area  was  a 
field  of  boulders  deposited  eons  ago  by 
the  glaciers  that  had  also  gouged  out 
the  Mash.  Just  a year  earlier  a 56-year- 
old  hunter,  a man  with  a heart  condi- 
tion, had  become  confused  there,  even 
though  he  was  fairly  familiar  with  the 
area.  Attempting  to  make  his  way 
through,  he  fell  and  broke  a leg.  Three 
other  men  in  his  party  had  gone  for 
help  when  he  didn’t  return  by  nightfall. 
They  didn’t  contact  officials  but  sum- 
moned three  experienced  woodsmen 
who  had  lived  and  hunted  in  the 
Poconos  all  their  lives.  Before  long 
their  wives  contacted  officials,  and 
searchers  spent  the  rest  of  that  night 
and  part  of  the  following  day  looking  for 
all  seven  of  them. 

Rough  Country 

Three  years  before,  search  parties 
had  been  called  out  to  find  three  differ- 
ent sets  of  missing  hunters — nine  men 
in  all — who  spent  a very  uncomfortable 
night  in  the  same  woods.  None  of  the 
groups  had  run  into  each  other  even 
though  they  had  kept  moving  all  night 
long.  The  Big  Mash  is  rough  country. 

Now,  coordinating  the  activities  of 
the  searchers,  several  men  were  di- 
rected to  build  a signal  fire  at  the  high- 
est point  of  ground  nearby.  Several 
volunteers  were  disappointed  when 
their  offers  of  help  were  declined,  but 
there  was  no  point  in  getting  more  peo- 
ple lost  in  there. 

Two  deputies  had  tracked  Joe 
through  a swampy  area  and  across  a 
stream  to  a spot  where  his  prints  min- 
gled with  the  tracks  of  other  hunters  on 
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a much-used  trail.  He  was  heading 
north.  Going  back  to  the  point  of  his 
last  clear  prints,  I recognized  the  mark 
of  a dragging  right  bootlace. 

I knew  where  those  tracks  could  be 
picked  up  again — over  a mile  and  a half 
away.  I told  the  deputies  where  I was 
headed.  They  would  return  and  inform 
the  others,  follow  my  tiremarks,  and 
build  a signal  fire  where  I parked  my 
Scout.  I would  begin  tracking  him  alone 
as  time  was  a critical  factor  now. 

Other  members  of  the  party  would 
fan  out  to  cover  those  areas  where  he 
might  come  out. 

Walking,  Not  Running 

The  hours  passed  as  I tracked  Joe, 
and  it  was  colder  now.  I noticed  all  that 
his  tracks  told  me.  He  was  walking,  not 
running  or  shuffling,  so  he  hadn  t 

{>anicked.  His  pace  was  steady,  with 
ong,  even  strides,  so  his  lack  of  medi- 
cation apparently  wasn’t  causing  him 
any  noticeable  problems  yet.  Adrenalin 
can  do  strange  things  to  a person.  He 
was  following  deer  runs,  veering  left  or 
right  to  avoid  the  densest  parts  of  the 
swampland.  But  he  didn’t  know  the 
country  and  he  was  working  his  way 
deeper  into  the  Mash.  He  wasn’t  dis- 
carding any  clothing  or  gear.  With  only 
the  moonlight  to  see  by,  he  was  moving 
remarkably  well  through  the  country, 
picking  the  most  logical  stream 
crossings  and  pushing  steadily  on. 

But  there  had  been  no  shouts  for 
help,  no  signal  shots.  Occasionally  I 
spooked  deer  bedded  down  in  the 
pines.  That  meant  he  had  passed 
through  the  area  some  time  ago.  The 
sudden  crashing  of  the  whitetails 
through  the  woods  only  deepened  the 
silence  that  followed.  Ash  branches 
cracked  in  the  cold,  and  my  boots 
crunched  in  the  snow.  There  were  no 
other  sounds. 

If  Joe  had  traveled  downhill  along 
any  one  of  the  streams  he  came  to,  he 
eventually  would  have  come  to  a town. 
But  he  crossed  each  one  and  continued 
on  into  the  swamps.  Judging  from  his 
tracks  where  I found  his  matches  at  the 
head  of  a hollow,  he  had  spent  some 
indecisive  moments  trying  to  pick  the 
best  direction.  From  that  spot  I could 
see  the  beacon  light  of  the  airport  sev- 
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eral  miles  away,  but  Joe  had  either 
failed  to  see  it  or  hadn’t  known  enough 
to  go  toward  it. 

If  he  had  stayed  in  the  hollow  or  gone 
toward  the  beacon,  or  if  he  had  guided 
his  way  by  the  North  Star,  bright 
above,  he  would  have  reached  a major 
highway  less  than  a mile  and  a half  dead 
ahead.  Instead  he  chose  to  turn  left  up- 
hill into  a thickly  wooded  area,  then 
down  across  the  hollow  and  olf  to  the 
right,  into  more  of  the  same  country  he 
had  just  come  through.  He  was  making 
an  enormous  circle  along  the  south  side 
of  the  mountain,  directly  through  the 
fringe  area  running  the  full  length  of 
the  Mash. 

No  Knowledge 

I was  sure  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  being  lost.  I was  relieved 
that  he  apparently  was  not  feeling 
weak,  but  ne  wasn  t doing  anything  to 
help  himself  to  get  out  of  the  situation, 
and  my  job  wasn’t  getting  any  easier. 

I worked  my  way  into  a large  semi- 
protected  area.  The  beech  leaves  on  the 
ground  were  not  covered  by  snow;  I 
had  to  circle  for  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  before  I could  pick  up  his  tracks 
again,  losing  more  time.  If  he  had 
passed  that  way  recently,  his  prints 
would  have  been  easy  to  spot  in  the 
frosted  leaves,  but  no  tracks  were 
there.  I estimated  he  was  still  an  hour 
and  a half  ahead  of  me.  He  had  covered 
another  five  or  six  miles  since  stopping 
where  I found  the  matches.  It  was 
about  5:30  now,  and  the  sky  was  grow- 
ing light. 

I had  never  been  this  deep  into  the 
Mash  myself.  I hadn’t  slept  in  over  24 
hours,  hadn’t  eaten  anything  but  a few 
candy  bars  since  noon  the  day  before, 
and  the  headache  I’d  gotten  from  the 
glare  of  the  flashlight  on  the  snow 
wasn’t  getting  any  better.  I knew  I 
could  have  reached  the  highway  by  cut- 
ting off  to  the  side,  but  I had  to  stay  on 
the  boy’s  trail.  He  was  steadily  main- 
taining an  easterly  direction  now. 

At  one  point  ne  should  have  been 


able  to  hear  the  truck  traffic  on  the 
highway  several  miles  away,  but  he 
didn’t  head  toward  it.  I judged  he  was 
within  four  miles  of  the  railroad  bed  if 
he  stuck  to  his  course.  If  he  turned  onto 
that  in  either  direction,  he  would  be 
spotted  by  a search  team. 

I had  figured  correctly.  When  I fi- 
nally reached  the  old  railroad  bed,  I 
met  two  deputies  who  told  me  Joe  had 
been  picked  up  about  an  hour  earlier  by 
other  deputies  who  gave  him  some  cof- 
fee and  returned  him  to  the  organiza- 
tion point.  He  was  overjoyed  when 
they  found  him.  At  first  he  smiled,  then 
he  broke  into  tears,  realizing  his  dark 
night  journey  through  the  Big  Mash 
was  over. 

He  was  returned  to  his  father  and 
brother  just  as  State  Police  helicopters 
and  National  Guardsmen  were  about  to 
launch  their  air  and  ground  search. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  people  lost 
in  the  woods,  Joe  had  traveled  in  a huge 
circle,  covering  some  24  miles  through 
and  around  the  Big  Mash.  He  came  out 
about  four  miles  from  the  spot  where  he 
first  entered  the  woods.  I don’t  believe 
he  will  ever  know  just  how  lucky  he 
was. 

Joe  and  company  were  safely  on  their 
way  home — that  was  the  important 
thing.  Even  though  we  both  spent  the 
night  in  the  Mash,  I never  really  did  get 
a chance  to  meet  Joe  and  I never  heard 
from  him,  but  I aid  get  to  know  a lot 
about  him. 

Several  deputies  and  I circled  back 
and  doused  the  signal  fire  where  I had 
left  the  Scout.  As  we  headed  for  home, 
I realized  just  how  tired  I was. 

Reflecting  on  the  developments  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  twelve 
hours,  my  thoughts  returned  to  Joe. 
“Joe,”  I said  out  loud,  “for  a fellow  who 
is  suffering  from  an  illness  that  requires 
all  that  medication,  you  sure  can  pick 
them  up  and  put  them  down  in  great 
fashion.  When  you  get  home  I hope  you 
see  another  doctor — I have  a feeling 
you  could  make  the  Olympic  cross- 
country team.” 
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OVERLEAF:  Like  the  web  of  life,  PGC  ac- 
tivities are  diverse  but  interrelated.  Above: 
Accountants  Steve  Kline  and  Ken  Thorn  ex- 
plain forms  used  in  new  inventory  system  to 
Diane  Barbush,  Dale  Sheffer,  and  Mary  Car- 
ter of  Game  Management  Division. 

EXECUTIVE 

If  the  management  of  Pennsylvania's  wildlife 
resources  was  ever  simple,  recent  years  have 
changed  that.  Environmental  implications,  re- 
flected in  highly  emotional  impacts  of  the  anti- 
hunter, the  gun  control  advocate  and  the  protec- 
tionist, along  with  the  steady  insidious  loss  of 
wildlife  habitat  to  competitive  land  uses,  pose 
very  serious  challenges.  In  essence,  the  in- 
crease in  the  human  population  and  a growing 
interest  in  the  out-of-doors  has  accelerated  pub- 
lic use  of  an  already  diminishing  resource — 
space. 

At  the  direction  of  the  eight-member  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  the  Executive  Office 
oversees  and  coordinates  a wide  range  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  maintain  open  space  and 
provide  both  the  hunter  and  the  non-hunter  with 
meaningful  outdoor  recreational  opportunities. 

COMPTROLLER  S OFFICE 

The  receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds,  the 
preparation  of  monthly  and  annual  financial 
statements,  the  pre-audit  of  contracts  and  ven- 
dor invoices,  and  offering  financial  guidance  to 
the  Game  Commission  are  some  of  the  many 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler’s Office. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  a standard  per- 
petual inventory  system  was  developed  and  will 
be  implemented  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1978-1979  fiscal  year.  This  system  was  de- 
signed to  provide  perpetual  balances  for  paid 
publications,  ammunition,  automotive  and  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  supplies,  thus  strengthening 
the  internal  controls  over  these  inventory  items. 

In  April  1 978,  procedures  were  initiated  to  pay 
all  properly  submitted  travel  expenses  from  an 
advancement  account  maintained  by  this  Divi- 
sion. This  procedure  has  expedited  the  payment 
of  employee  travel  vouchers  to  one  week,  rather 
than  three  to  four  weeks  as  in  the  past. 

Audits  of  all  Game  Commission  field  locations 


were  continued  to  insure  proper  usage  of  ad- 
vancement accounts  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases of  items  under  $50,  when  not  available 
from  a State  contract  or  from  the  State 
warehouse.  This  method  of  purchasing  has 
proven  so  successful  that  the  $50  limit  was  in- 
creased to  $100,  effective  July  1 , 1 978. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

This  Division  encompasses  the  Personnel, 
Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Internal  Stores, 
Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations  and  Training 
Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Con- 
servation. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops  and 
coordinates  all  responsibilities  in  personnel 
management  for  total  statewide  operations  in 
the  following  areas:  Manpower  Planning;  Re- 
cruitment and  Placement;  Classification  and 
Pay;  Employee  Benefits  and  Services;  Labor 
Relations;  Affirmative  Action;  Personnel  Trans- 
actions; Leave  Administration  and  Records; 
Career  Development.  They  provide  appropriate 
training  in  the  aforementioned  areas  for  all  work 
units  located  centrally  and  throughout  our  field 
operations.  All  of  these  responsibilities  must  be 
coordinated  and  developed  in  conformity  with 
Agency  Policy,  Civil  Service  Law,  Personnel 
Rules  of  the  Commonwealth  and  several  differ- 
ent Collective  Bargaining  Agreements. 

Our  current  operations  involve  approximately 
730  permanent  and  50  seasonal  employees. 
Of  this  number,  138  permanent  employees 
are  located  in  our  Central  Office  in  the  follow- 
ing units:  Executive  Office,  5;  Comptroller's 
Office,  29;  Hunting  License,  12;  Personnel,  7; 
Purchasing,  Supply  and  Domestic,  10;  Data 
Recording,  8;  Administrative  Office,  2;  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  10;  GAME  NEWS,  10;  Land 
Management,  29;  Law  Enforcement,  13;  Game 
Management,  3.  Within  our  field  operations,  we 
have  approximately  593  permanent  employees 
in  the  following  units;  Division  Offices,  60;  Dis- 
trict Game  Protectors,  statewide,  140;  Land 
Managers,  statewide,  28;  Forestry,  30;  Game 
Farms,  40;  Game  Biologists,  13;  Surveying,  14; 
Waterfowl  Areas,  18;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  5;  Howard  Nursery,  5;  Food  & 
Cover  Corps,  statewide,  240. 

Our  Personnel  Office  is  continually  reviewing 
our  complement  to  determine  manpower  needs 
and  our  present  policy  is  to  fill  only  those 
positions  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  Agency. 

Our  Employee  Benefits  Section  is  quite  com- 
prehensive and  includes  such  areas  as  the 
State  Employees'  Retirement  Program;  Hos- 
pitalization and  Medical  Insurance;  Dental  In- 
surance; Vision  Care;  Life  Insurance;  Leave 
Programs;  Blood  Bank;  Immediate  Relief  As- 
sociation; Disability  Leave  Program;  Paid  Pre- 
scription; 25-Year  Club,  and  several  voluntary 
payroll  deduction  programs. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Action 
Program  exists  to  insure  equal  opportunity  for  all 
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employees  and  applicants  by  developing,  im- 
plementing, reviewing  and  coordinating  equal 
employment  opportunity,  rules,  regulations  and 
Executive  Board  Orders. 

The  Personnel  Office  develops  and  provides 
training  for  Division  Chiefs,  Field  Division 
Supervisors,  Game  Farm  Superintendents  and 
other  management  staff  in  the  aforementioned 
areas  so  as  to  develop  a uniform  and  under- 
standable total  personnel  program. 

Labor  Relations  and  Training 

Labor  Relations  responsibilities  are  very 
comprehensive,  involving  a Master  Contract,  a 
Master  Memorandum  and  approximately  1 1 dif- 
ferent employee  unit  agreements,  negotiations, 
labor/management  meetings,  management 
training,  handling  of  grievances  and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  is  provided 
for  all  permanent  employees  through  college 
and  university  courses  related  to  job  respon- 
sibilities, along  with  meaningful  internal  work- 
shops and  seminars.  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel participated  in  educational  programs 
ranging  from  Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation 
and  Multi-Media  First  Aid  Training  to  Sociology. 
In  the  past  year  approximately  86  employes 
participated  in  26  different  out-service  courses 
and  535  employes  participated  in  four  in-service 
programs.  Additionally,  training  is  ongoing  for 
employes  of  our  deputy  force,  which  includes 
Game  Law,  Legal  Procedure  and  Firearms 
Training. 

Procurement  Section 

The  purchasing  section  is  responsible  for  the 
buying  of  materials,  supplies,  equipment  and 
printing  for  all  six  Field  Division  offices,  the  six 
Game  Farms,  research  projects,  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  (our  training  school), 
Howard  Nursery,  the  wildlife  management  areas 
and  other  installations,  as  well  as  the  Harrisburg 
Office.  Records  are  maintained  of  all  purchases 
as  to  when  and  where  delivered.  This  section 
writes  specifications,  justifications,  reviews  bid 
proposals,  furnishes  Commonwealth  contracts 
to  Commission  personnel  and  is  the  liaison  with 
the  Department  of  General  Services.  Harrisburg 
Office  custodial  services  is  also  included  in  this 
unit. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises  approxi- 
mately 1400  issuing  agents,  comprising  county 
treasurers  and  private  businesses.  Monthly  re- 
ports are  received  and  audited  and  revenue 
deposited  in  the  Game  Fund  by  way  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  The  Hunting  License  Section  makes 
sure  agents  remit  funds  due  on  a monthly  basis 
and  that  licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  bond  security. 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  are  issued  only  by 
County  Treasurers.  The  Muzzleloader  Deer 
Licenses  are  issued  only  by  the  County 
Treasurers,  Game  Commission  Offices,  and  the 
Hunting  License  Section,  Harrisburg.  The  Non- 
resident Trapping  License  ($40)  is  issued  only 
by  the  Hunting  License  Section,  Harrisburg. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  issues  licenses 
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by  mail  only.  Many  nonresidents  take  advantage 
of  this  service,  as  do  an  increasing  number  of 
residents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been  appointed 
and  continued  as  a service  and  convenience  to 
out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the 
1977-78  hunting  license  year  indicate  a minimal 
increase  or  decrease  in  sales  over  the  previous 
year.  Approximately  1,530,800  licenses  of  all 
types  (excluding  Antlerless  Deer)  were  sold 
during  this  license  year,  returning  slightly  more 
than  $141/2  million  to  the  Game  Fund. 


1975-76 

1976-77 

Adult  Resident 

962,464 

962,112 

Junior  Resident 

157,440 

168,546 

Senior  Resident 

56,274 

57,009 

Nonresident 

92,970 

92,258 

Archery 

215,727 

225,839 

Antlerless  Deer 

422,774 

440,185 

Three  Day 

1,413 

1,319 

Muzzleloader 

3,642 

7,626 

Internal  Stores 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper  materi- 
als and  Commonwealth  forms  used  throughout 
the  agency  plus  duplicating  and  mailing  services 
within  the  agency.  Messenger  and  warehouse 
responsibilities  also  fall  within  this  unit. 

Data  Processing 

The  Game  Commission  is  proceeding  with 
plans  to  upgrade  our  present  data  reduction 
equipment  with  a small  electronic  data  process- 
ing system.  Recently,  our  data  processing  work- 
load has  grown  to  the  point  where  more 
machine  capacity  is  necessary  for  timely  report- 
ing and  administrative  processing.  The  com- 
puter will  also  provide  our  staff  biologists  and 
foresters  more  expeditious  data  storage  and 
interpretation  to  better  manage  resident  game 
species  and  land  resources.  As  planned,  the 
computer  will  improve  processing  functions  in 
every  segment  of  Game  Commission  work.  The 
progress  of  the  new  system  acquisition  is  evi- 
denced by  the  announcement  of  the  successful 
bidding  contractor  in  conjunction  with  the  ap- 
proval and  consultation  of  the  Department  of 
General  Services  and  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Administration.  Tentative  plans  call  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  new  system  in  the  spring  of 
1979. 

Training  School — Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation 

Twenty-one  officers  of  the  17th  Class  of 
Game  Conservation  Officer  Trainees  were 
graduated  on  June  24,  1978  after  completing 
eleven  months  of  intensive  training. 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since  1 936 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy  of  training 
new  employees  in  all  phases  of  conservation 
and  game  management  prior  to  assignment  to 
vacant  field  positions.  The  eleven-month  game 
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conservation  officer  training  program  is  com- 
posed of  classroom  instruction  augumented  by 
on-the-job  training  with  selected  field  officers  in 
land  management,  law  enforcement  and  other 
related  areas.  Many  in-service  training  work- 
shops are  conducted  at  the  school  for  all  levels 
of  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  employees 
and  other  conservation  related  associations. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with  Harris- 
burg. However,  administration  is  delegated  to 
the  six  Field  Division  offices  to  insure  a uniform 
implementation  of  Commonwealth  and  Com- 
mission policies  and  directives. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

The  Division  of  Game  Management  engaged 
in  wildlife  research,  surveys  and  inventories  and 
the  propagation  of  game  birds. 

Research  Section 

Twelve  field  biologists  were  assigned  to 
specific  studies  concerning  practical  manage- 
ment applications  involving  wildlife.  Annual  re- 
ports of  their  findings  and  recommendations 
were  prepared  and  are  on  file  in  the  Harrisburg 
office.  The  studies  underway  in  1977  and  1978 
were: 

Turkey  Study — Major  habitat  types  were 
evaluated  to  determine  turkey  seasonal  activity, 
movement  patterns  and  hunter  harvests.  Radio 
telemetry  was  employed  to  determine  the  value 
of  forest  openings  to  brood  production  and 
spring  seeps  to  winter  survival.  Intensive  habitat 
management  to  provide  food-producing  vegeta- 
tion for  the  enhancement  of  winter  survival 
began  in  1976  and  will  be  evaluated  after  sev- 
eral more  growing  seasons. 

Rabbit  Study — Population  levels,  fluctua- 
tions, and  hunter  harvests  in  three  major 

ONE  OF  SEVERAL  denning  female  black 
bears  with  cubs  which  biologists  have  been 
monitoring  through  the  year.  Note  colored 
plastic  ear  streamers  and  radio  collar. 


habitats  have  been  studied  since  1965.  This 
study  will  be  discontinued  in  1978  and  a final 
report  of  findings  prepared  in  1 979. 

Deer  Study — The  size  of  the  deer  herd  in 
each  county  was  determined  annually  by  gather- 
ing physical  data.  A study  of  the  short-  and 
long-range  effects  of  forest  defoliation  caused 
by  insects  was  in  its  sixth  year  in  1978.  This 
study  has  provided  management  insight  for  deer 
and  rabbits.  With  a better  understanding  of  this 
phenomenon,  the  development  of  grouse  cover 
and  other  wildlife  habitat  should  become  a 
reality. 

Grouse  Study — Experimental  management 
of  habitat  to  improve  grouse  populations  is  the 
major  thrust  of  this  study.  Underway  are  vegeta- 
tive manipulation  of  aspen  and  mixed  oak  at 
twenty-two  different  locations.  Results  are  not 
yet  available.  Concurrently,  surveys  are  being 
conducted  to  determine  hunter  success  and  the 
sex  and  age  ratio  of  the  harvest. 

Black  Bear  Study — Two  biologists  were  as- 
signed full  time  to  trapping,  examining  and  mark- 
ing bear  while  five  others  assisted  from  April 
through  October.  Data  collected  should  reveal 
population  dynamics,  activity,  and  movement 
patterns  and  other  information  vital  to  pro- 
fessionally manage  this  wildlife  resource. 

Check  Stations — Seven  deer  check  stations 
were  operated  during  three  days  of  the  antlered 
deer  season  to  collect  physical  data  such  as 
sex,  age,  and  antler  development  from  a sample 
of  harvested  animals.  These  data,  along  with  a 
similar  sample  of  antlerless  deer  from  process- 
ing establishments,  were  used  to  calculate  the 
status  of  the  deer  herd  within  each  county.  Thus 
the  herd  size  can  be  managed  annually  without 
significant  under-  or  over-harvests. 

Small  Game  Harvest  Survey — Trends  in 
small  game  populations  within  each  county  and 
information  on  such  activities  as  trapping,  use  of 
public  land,  etc.,  were  monitored  by  randomly 
sampling  hunter  harvests  via  a questionnaire. 

Cooperative  Studies — A number  of  coopera- 
tive research  studies  were  conducted  with  state 
universities  and  the  federal  government.  They 
involved:  deer  nutrition,  endangered  species, 
highway  and  wildlife  conflicts,  black  bear,  dove, 
waterfowl  banding,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock, 
turkey,  cottontail  rabbit  and  the  snowshoe  hare. 

Propagation  Section 

Ring-necked  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and 
mallard  ducks  were  raised  at  six  game  farms  to 
supplement  wild  populations.  Numbers  of  birds 
released  during  the  past  year  were: 

1977-78 

Ring-necked  Pheasants  240,899 

Wild  Turkeys  6,648 

Mallard  Ducks  11,237 

Game  bird  feed  increased  in  cost  during  the 
year  when  $425,000  was  spent  for  approxi- 
mately 2,800  tons  of  feed.  This  is  an  average  of 
$152  per  ton. 

A total  of  34,618  day-old  pheasant  chicks 
were  provided  sportsmen  organizations  with  the 
proper  facilities  to  raise  them  to  1 2 weeks  of  age 
for  release  into  the  wild. 
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DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Division  of  Land  Management  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acquisition  and  management  of 
State  Game  Lands,  the  leasing  of  land  under  the 
Farm  Game,  Safety  Zone  and  Forest  Game 
Programs,  the  wildlife  management  of  other 
state  and  federal  lands  for  public  hunting,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  all  game  and  nongame 
wildlife  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  major  accomplishments  of  the  Land 
Management  Division  follow: 

Federal  Aid 

Federal  Aid  in  the  amount  of  $2,148,060  was 
received  from  Pittman-Robertson  funds  for  ap- 
proved wildlife  management  and  land  acquisi- 
tion projects  this  past  year. 

We  have  also  entered  into  a cooperative 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice to  protect  and  manage  threatened  and 
endangered  species  of  wildlife.  A determination 
will  be  made  of  the  status  of  all  species  of  wild 
birds  and  animals  which  are  residents  of  our 
state,  and  plans  will  be  developed  to  give  pro- 
tection to  any  species  found  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  provides  money  for  acquisition,  planning 
and  development  of  outdoor  recreation  projects. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  fund,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service,  formerly  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  provided  $274,204  on  a 50-50 
cost-share  basis  for  the  purchase  of  1 ,632  addi- 
tional acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 

Environmental  Impact  Review 

The  term  ‘environmental  impact  statement" 
has  become  familiar  to  anyone  who  even  casu- 
ally reads  the  newspapers  or  follows  television 
or  radio  news  broadcasts.  In  1969,  Congress 
passed  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  all 
federally  funded  construction  projects  be  re- 
viewed by  the  conservation  and  environmental 
protection  agencies  in  each  state  to  identify  and 
reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  any  adverse  impacts 
from  the  proposed  programs  on  the  natural 
environment.  The  results  of  these  studies  are 
compiled  into  an  impact  statement  which  is 
circulated  to  appropriate  federal  agencies, 
where  final  project  approval  is  granted  or  re- 
jected. 

The  Game  Commission,  acting  under  these 
regulations,  as  well  as  additional  federal  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act, 
and  others,  has  the  responsibility  of  providing 
technical  input  and  recommendations  to  the 
various  federal  and  state  agencies  concerning 
construction  projects  having  a major  impact  on 
wildlife.  If  a project  requires  a federal  permit, 
uses  federal  funds  or  results  from  a major 
federal  program,  an  Environmental  Impact  Re- 
view must  be  carried  out. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Commission's 
review  efforts  have  included  proposed  highway 
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RIVER  OTTER  research  and  management 
will  be  among  projects  funded  through  re- 
cent Endangered  Species  cooperative 
agreement  and  alternative  funding  project 
legislation. 

construction  programs,  dredging  and  filling  of 
waterways  and  wetlands  for  industrial  purposes, 
including  the  proposed  siting  of  a major  steel 
plant  in  Erie  County  and  construction  of  large 
hydroelectric  impoundments.  On-site  surveys 
and  field  studies  are  conducted  by  Commission 
personnel  to  determine  the  impacts  that  these 
projects  will  have  on  wildlife  habitat  and  wildlife 
populations.  The  findings  of  these  efforts  are 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  federal  agencies  in 
a formal  report.  The  goal  of  all  this  activity  is  to 
reduce  loss  of  wildlife  lands  by  (1)  changing  the 
project  location,  (2)  changing  its  design,  (3) 
withholding  approval  for  construction  until  all 
environmental  requirements  are  met. 

These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  desirable  wildlife  habitat  areas,  including 
wintering  and  nesting  grounds  for  both  game 
and  nongame  species  and  valuable  stream-side 
habitat  for  furbearers.  In  addition,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Lands  have  been  preserved  so  far  as 
practicable  from  unnecessary  encroachments. 

Real  Estate  Section 

The  Commission  employs  five  full-time  survey 
crews.  Each  crew  is  made  up  of  one  party  chief, 
one  instrument  operator  and  one  brush  cutter. 
The  crews  perform  boundary  line  surveys  for  all 
land  acquired  by  the  Commission.  In  addition, 
they  survey  lost  and  disputed  boundary  lines, 
resurvey  existing  Game  Lands,  and  make  to- 
pographic surveys.  Two  attorneys,  one  sur- 
veyor, two  cartographic  draftsmen,  two  real  es- 
tate specialists  and  one  abstractor  are  also 
employed  to  provide  mapping,  plottings,  title 
research  and  other  related  information  that  is 
required  in  the  acquisition  and  land  manage- 
ment programs. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  fiscal  year  1977-1978,  purchases 
of  an  additional  10,409.34  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  were  consummated  and  ownership  con- 
veyed to  the  Commonwealth  in  22  counties  with 
Game  Fund  monies.  The  cost  of  these  land 
contracts  finalized  was  $1,761,053.40,  and  in- 
cluded previous  fiscal  years'  business.  Lands 
purchased  with  Game  Fund  monies  since  the 
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inception  of  the  acquisition  program  in  1 920  now 
stand  at  1,176,568.465  acres  for  a total  cost  of 
$18,935,823.43.  In  addition,  18,609.375  acres 
were  purchased  with  Project  70  funds  during  the 
years  1965  to  1978. 

Total  land  purchase  and  acquisition  costs 
incurred  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  through 
the  Comptroller’s  Office  totaled  $1,755,325.62, 
which  included  $955,566.81  committed  for  land 
acquisition  contracts  accepted  but  not  com- 
pleted. 

At  present,  indentures,  interior  holdings  and 
public  accesses  are  being  purchased,  whenever 
possible,  to  create  more  efficient  management 
units. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Payments  are  made  to  local  government 
bodies  in  lieu  of  taxes  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per 
acre.  Contrary  to  often  expressed  public  opin- 
ion, land  owned  by  the  Commission  is  not  free 
from  all  obligations. 

During  the  past  year,  $95,842.29  was  paid  to 
the  various  counties,  $95,842.29  to  school  dis- 
tricts, and  $47,921.14  to  township  road  super- 
visors, for  a total  of  $239,605.72. 

Management  and  Development 

Although  management  practices  vary  on  al- 
most every  State  Game  Land  due  to  climate, 
soils,  species  of  game,  etc.,  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  division  is  to  enhance  the  habitat  for 
all  species  of  wildlife. 

This  is  accomplished  mainly  by  our  food  and 
cover  crews,  supervised  by  the  27  Land  Mana- 
gers and  field  division  staffs. 

During  this  period  1,778  acres  of  grain  were 
planted  and  allowed  to  stand  for  wildlife,  1,162 


OVER  THREE  MILLION  seedlings  were  dis- 
tributed for  wildlife  food  and  cover,  many  to 
Farm  Game  Program  cooperators. 


acres  seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes  and 
20,895  acres  maintained  by  liming,  fertilizing  or 
mowing. 

Forest  improvements  to  benefit  wildlife  in- 
clude 206  acres  planted  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
9,532  apple  trees  pruned,  2,285  acres  cut  as 
border  cuts,  browse  cuts  and  timber  stand  im- 
provements. Additionally,  14  miles  of  new  road, 
58  parking  areas,  6 waterfowl  impoundments 
and  534  nesting  devices  were  constructed. 

Maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  parking  areas, 
rifle  ranges,  boundary  lines,  etc.,  while  not  con- 
tributing directly  to  wildlife  improvements,  are 
also  a necessary  part  of  management  of  the 
Game  Lands.  These  duties  require  many  man- 
hours each  year. 

Countless  hours  of  donated  labor  and  mate- 
rials are  also  supplied  each  year  by 
conservation-minded  groups  such  as  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  sportsmen’s  groups,  etc.,  to 
aid  in  this  wildlife  endeavor  by  planting  trees  and 
shrubs,  picking  up  litter,  erecting  bird  houses 
and  stream  improvement  work. 

An  important  part  of  the  overall  program  con- 
sists of  utilizing  local  farmers  to  sharecrop  the 
better  agricultural  lands.  A total  of  8,798  acres 
were  planted  to  grain,  and  350  acres  of  the 
Commission’s  share  were  left  for  wildlife.  While 
the  needs  of  wildlife  were  being  met,  57,800 
bushels  of  grain  were  harvested  for  use  on  the 
Game  Farms,  used  for  winter  feeding  during  last 
year’s  severe  winter  or  sold  through  competitive 
bids.  A total  of  $45,941.18  was  returned  to  the 
Game  Fund  from  the  sale  of  grain. 

In  a continuing  Game  Commission-Bureau  of 
Forestry  special  project  to  improve  elk  habitat 
within  the  confines  of  state  lands  in  Cameron 
and  Elk  Counties,  and  to  reduce  elk  damage  on 
nearby  farms,  19  acres  of  small  grain  were 
planted,  112  acres  of  food  strips  were  fertilized, 
180  acres  of  food  strips  were  mowed  twice,  and 
a 91 -acre  browse  cutting  was  completed. 

Using  commercial  sales,  165  acres  of  aspen 
were  cut  to  rejuvenate  the  stands,  and  160 
acres  are  programmed  to  be  cut  this  winter.  Salt 
blocks  were  also  distributed  in  the  area  and 
were  heavily  used  by  the  elk. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  measures,  to  be  con- 
tinued for  several  more  years,  will  substantially 
reduce  crop  losses  on  agricultural  lands. 

Howard  Nursery 

Howard  Nursery  provided  3,109,000  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings  for  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provements on  State  Game  Lands  and  other 
public  and  private  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 
Through  a constant  search  for  cost  reductions, 
permanent  irrigation  lines  were  installed  at  the 
nursery.  This  will  eliminate  the  costly  and  time 
consuming  need  to  install  and  remove  the  irriga- 
tion system  each  growing  season. 

In  order  to  more  properly  identify  State  Game 
Lands,  a wooden  sign  shop  has  been  activated 
at  the  Nursery  to  manufacture  boundary,  trail 
and  other  identification  signs.  These  signs  will 
more  adequately  acquaint  public  users  with  our 
Game  Lands,  both  hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike.  It  is  our  hope  that  increased  recreational 
benefits,  through  a better  informed  public,  will 
result  from  this  program. 
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Forestry  Section 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  our  foresters  and 
technicians  made  very  good  progress  toward 
our  goal  of  detailed,  long  range  management 
plans  for  each  forested  tract. 

Field  data  was  collected  and  plans  developed 
for  16  Game  Land  tracts  involving  40,100  acres. 
This  brings  our  management  plan  development 
to  955,750  acres  or  80  percent  of  the  total  Game 
Land  acreage. 

Foresters  also  planned  and  administered 
commercial  timber  sales  on  5,960  acres.  This 
management  endeavor  involved  the  sale  of 
1 1 ,968,000  board  feet  of  sawlogs,  20,350  cords 
of  pulpwood  and  14,000  posts  and  props.  These 
sales  returned  $1,113,892.17  to  the  Commis- 
sion. This  represents  an  average  income  of 
$1 86.90  per  treated  acre. 

In  addition,  1,125  acres  of  timberland  were 
selectively  marked  on  18  Game  Lands  for  im- 
provement cutting  by  Food  and  Cover  employ- 
ees or  by  contract. 

All  of  the  above  cutting  operations,  both 
commercial  and  noncommercial,  may  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement  in  wildlife  habitat,  since 
opening  the  forest  canopy  encourages  sprout 
and  seedling  regeneration. 

Also,  the  forestry  unit  selected,  laid  out  and 
marked  census  lines  for  12  grouse  censusing 
study  areas,  averaging  1,200  acres  each  on 
Game  Lands.  Foresters  and  technicians  as- 
sisted in  the  censusing  work  for  these  studies. 

Minerals  Section 

Revenue  derived  from  the  lease  and  sale  of 
minerals,  oil  and  gas,  amounted  to  $225,402.66 
for  fiscal  year  1977-78.  Nominations  for  the 
leasing  of  Game  Lands  for  purposes  of  oil  and 
gas  development  exhibited  a marked  increase 
when  compared  with  the  past  several  years. 
Eighteen  thousand  additional  acres  of  Game 
Lands  were  leased,  based  on  public  bidding 
requirements  and  procedures  outlined  in  the 
Game  Law.  The  lease  revenues  were  not  re- 
ceived until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
will  be  reflected  in  next  year's  report. 

Recovery  of  minerals  from  Game  Lands  is  a 
legitimate,  secondary  use  as  provided  for  in  the 
Game  Law.  Projects  are  carefully  reviewed  to 
select  only  those  which  fit  a minimum 
disturbance-maximum  recovery  formula.  The 
bulk  of  the  lands  leased  are  for  recovery  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  This  leased  acreage  remains 
open  to  public  use  and  the  operating  companies 
are  under  strict  contractual  agreement  to  main- 
tain all  well  sites,  pipelines,  etc.,  in  an  approved 
food  and  cover  condition.  Fifty-seven  thousand 
acres  of  Game  Lands  are  currently  under  lease 
for  oil  and  gas  development. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  coal  recov- 
ery, the  Commission  has  begun  reviewing  the 
possibility  of  exchanging  coal  reserves  for  use- 
ful and  desirable  surface  lands  which  can  be 
added  directly  to  the  Game  Lands  system.  This 
new  approach  may  be  valuable  in  acquiring 
lands  otherwise  out  of  reach  of  the  Commis- 
sions acquisition  program.  Surface  mining  pro- 
jects aimed  at  reclaiming  old  abandoned  or 
poorly  restored  mine  sites  are  also  being  con- 
sidered and  approved.  Of  the  total  mineral 
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MINERALS  SECTION'S  Greg  Grabowicz 
looks  over  photos  of  SGL  108  with  secretary 
Sue  Fritz.  Rights  to  remaining  coal  under 
unreclaimed  stripmine  there  have  been  sold; 
operators  must  rehabilitate  area  after  min- 
ing. 

revenues  received  during  fiscal  1977-78, 
$102,589.71  originated  from  coal  recovery- 
reclamation  projects. 

As  in  oil  and  gas  leasing,  each  project  is 
carried  out  under  strict  contractual  agreement, 
requiring  site  reclamation  to  Game  Commission 
standards. 

Right-of-way  Administration 
and  Licensing 

Section  906  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law 
authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  to  private  business,  industry  and  municipal 
and  other  governmental  agencies  in  recognition 
of  public  needs  for  power  and  pipeline  facilities, 
communication  towers,  etc.  Each  right-of-way 
application  is  evaluated  to  identify  any  adverse 
impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  or  ongoing  land  man- 
agement programs  before  they  are  approved. 
Electric  transmission  and  gas  and  oil  pipelines 
represent  the  majority  of  present  right-of-way 
licenses  affecting  Game  Lands.  The  licensed 
companies  must  maintain  their  rights-of-way 
in  an  approved  food  and  cover  condition, 
and  many  are  reseeded  on  a regular  basis. 
Revenues  from  right-of-way  fees  totaled 
$1 32,290.27  last  year. 

Engineering  Section 

The  Engineering  Unit  of  the  Division  of  Land 
Management  has  the  principal  responsibility  of 
planning,  designing,  specifying,  contracting  for 
and  inspecting  all  maintenance  work  and  new 
construction  done  by  contract.  This  past  fiscal 
year,  a variety  of  maintenance  and  repair  work 
was  completed  on  36  buildings;  one  dam  was 
repaired;  two  parking  lots  resurfaced;  and  one 
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pole  building  constructed.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted under  32  separate  contracts  at  a total 
cost  of  $137,260.  In  addition,  the  Engineering 
Unit  acted  as  coordinator  for  three  projects 
completed  by  the  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices, which  included  two  concrete  block  stor- 
age and  headquarters  buildings  and  one  bridge. 

Project  500 

During  the  past  year,  $692,803.41  of  Project 
500  funds  was  expended,  primarily  on  habitat 
improvement  work  on  State  Game  Lands.  In 
addition,  a project  for  the  construction  of  small 
100-yard  rifle  ranges  on  certain  State  Game 
Lands  in  geographic  areas  of  greatest  need  was 
implemented. 

Committed  Project  500  funds  amounting  to 
$1,338,307.77  will  be  spent  for  projects  started 
in  the  fiscal  year  and  not  completed  at  this  time. 

Public  Access  Programs 

The  Game  Commission's  public  access  pro- 
grams continue  to  provide  an  increase  of  hunter 
access  to  private  lands.  The  oldest  program,  the 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program,  started  in 
1937  and  has  179  projects  in  58  counties  where 
we  are  cooperating  with  16,860  landowners  with 
over  two  million  acres  open  to  hunting.  We  now 
have  11,500  cooperators  covering  over  two 
million  acres  in  our  Safety  Zone  Program,  and 
we  believe  much  recreation  was  enjoyed  by 
sportsmen  making  use  of  lands  in  this  program. 
The  Forest  Game  Cooperative  Program  now 
has  over  540,000  acres  and  is  filling  a need  of 
keeping  areas  in  the  essentially  big  game  areas 
open  to  the  sportsmen  while  offering  protection 
to  the  landowner  from  unsportsmanlike  acts. 

MORE  FARMS  WERE  added  to  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program;  over  two  million  acres 
in  program  are  open  to  hunters.  F-G  Man- 
ager Harry  Moser  thanks  cooperator  Jim 
Mook,  RD,  Saegertown,  with  placemats  by 
Ned  Smith. 


DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Division  is  administratively  responsible 
for  enforcement  of  the  Game  Law  and  rules  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Laws  and  regulations  are  enforced  without  re- 


gard for  race,  color,  sex  or  national  origin,  by 
competent  employees  who  are  continually  being 
trained  to  be  more  capable  of  complying  with 
today's  ever  changing  and  somewhat  compli- 
cated legal  procedures. 

Deliberate  violators  are  vigorously  pursued, 
apprehended  and  prosecuted  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  acceptable  degree  of 
compliance  with  all  Game  Laws  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  wildlife,  safety,  protection  of  people 
and  property  and  the  hunting  license.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1977-1978,  10,942  prosecutions  re- 
sulted in  the  collection  of  $487,650.06  in  penal- 
ties. Convictions  were  obtained  in  over  97  per- 
cent of  all  cases.  Hunting  license  revocations 
were  imposed  on  1,269  persons  as  a result  of 
serious  Game  Law  violations  or  carelessness  or 
negligence  which  resulted  in  a hunting  accident. 

The  Commonwealth  is  divided  into  136  geo- 
graphical districts.  Each  district  is  serviced  by  a 
District  Game  Protector  and,  in  addition  to  law 
enforcement,  these  officers  are  responsible  for 
and  spend  many  hours  attending  meetings, 
teaching  wildlife  conservation,  conducting 
hunter  education  classes,  controlling  nuisance 
wildlife  and  other  activities  within  their  districts, 
each  of  which  averages  about  400  square  miles. 

Uniform  Equipment 

New  tropical  weave  shirts  were  received  and 
are  ready  for  distribution.  The  new  uniform  has 
the  law  enforcement  officer  look.  After  many 
delays,  the  new  summer  uniform  was  received, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
not  meeting  specifications. 

We  will  be  required  to  re-order  this  type  of 
uniform.  We  have  ordered  a new  winter  coat 
which  also  gives  a more  official  appearance  and 
should  be  comfortable  in  cold  weather. 

The  price  of  each  piece  of  uniform  from  socks 
to  coats  rises  about  7 percent  each  time  it  is 
ordered.  Cost  of  furnishing  uniforms  to  all  Game 
Commission  personnel  this  fiscal  year  was  ap- 
proximately $1 70,000. 

Training 

The  Harrisburg  Law  Enforcement  Staff,  Divi- 
sion Offices  and  Field  Personnel  assisted  in  the 
instruction  of  the  trainees  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  Subjects  included  were 
law  enforcement  procedures  and  policies,  legal 
procedure,  game  law,  firearms  training,  deputy 
program,  special  permits,  hunting  accidents, 
deer  disposal,  uniform  regulations,  game  dam- 
age and  others.  Practical  training  in  law  en- 
forcement was  accomplished  by  extended  field 
training  tours  with  different  District  Game  Pro- 
tectors during  the  busy  pre-season  and  hunting 
season. 

Each  District  Game  Protector  was  required  to 
hold  four  Deputy  Training  Meetings  during  this 
fiscal  year.  All  Deputies  received  special  training 
in  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  Commission  maintains  a force  which 
averages  1 ,600  regular  Deputies  and  65  Honor- 
ary Deputies.  The  cost  of  the  Deputy  program 
(including  training)  during  this  fiscal  year  was 
$578,996.15  or  $362  per  Deputy.  A Deputy  is 
paid  $25  per  day  when  employed  in  writing;  this 
covers  all  expenses  including  mileage.  Most 
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HARRISBURG  RADIO  operator  Shirl  Knaub 
takes  a phone  message  which  she’ll  relay  to 
officer  via  radio  control  unit,  part  of  sophis- 
ticated statewide  radio  net. 

Deputies  are  paid  for  less  than  ten  days  per  year 
although  they  spend  much  of  their  spare  time 
during  the  hunting  season  and  other  times  of  the 
year  assisting  the  District  Game  Protector  and 
patrolling  with  other  Deputies. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors  contribute  gener- 
ously of  their  time  and  personal  funds  to 
safeguard  our  wildlife,  promote  hunter  safety, 
service  wildlife  damage  complaints  and  many 
other  activities  related  to  wildlife  management. 
An  average  of  1,100  Deputy  Game  Protectors 
maintain  mobile  radios  on  our  frequency  at  their 
own  expense.  The  radios  are  very  useful  in  our 
law  enforcement  program  and  were  invaluable 
during  several  emergencies  such  as  the  1972 
flood  and  the  more  recent  Johnstown  flood. 

Radio 

The  radio  communication  system  of  the 
Game  Commission  consists  of  250  mobile  sets 
assigned  to  salaried  officers,  1,100  mobile  sets 
owned,  maintained  and  operated  by  Deputy 
Game  Protectors,  68  base  stations,  1 1 con- 
soles, 84  portable  units  and  37  control  towers 
that  permit  instant  contact  in  all  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Preventative  maintenance  and 
frequency  checks  on  all  equipment  were  kept 
up-to-date. 

Wildlife  Damages 

Over  23,000  deer  were  killed  by  trucks  and 
cars  on  Pennsylvania  highways  during  this  re- 
porting period.  Nearly  every  deer-auto  collision 
resulted  in  some  damage  to  the  car,  and  some 
personal  injuries  resulted.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  try  to  keep  deer  off  of 
our  limited  access  highways.  Fencing  is  effec- 
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tive  in  some  instances  if  it  is  high  enough  and  is 
constantly  maintained.  The  deer-auto  collisions 
will  become  more  of  a problem  to  the  motoring 
public  as  the  average  size  of  cars  gets  smaller. 

These  deer  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
highway  by  our  personnel  and  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources  for  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes.  This  is  time  consuming 
and  costly.  In  addition  to  vehicle  damage,  many 
complaints  were  received  concerning  deer 
damage  to  orchards,  crops,  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  Game  Commission  spends  $10,000  per 
year  for  fence  and  staples  to  help  owners  of 
land,  open  to  public  hunting,  protect  their  crops 
from  deer. 

The  Game  Commission  paid  $8,034.70  to 
settle  87  legitimate  bear  damage  claims  during 
this  same  period. 

Many  complaints  were  serviced;  these  in- 
volved many  species  of  birds  and  mammals. 
Many  are  non-game  but  still  require  time  and 
expenses  to  investigate  and  render  necessary 
assistance.  This  service  is  free  and  is  usually 
rendered  to  a non-hunter.  Total  cost  of  servicing 
wildlife  damage  complaints  was  $220,039.18. 
This  includes  the  cost  of  disposinq  of  road  killed 
deer. 

Assistance  to  Other  Agencies 

Game  Protectors  and  other  field  officers  often 
render  assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  well  as  at  the  county  and 
local  levels.  This  assistance  is  often  in  the  form 
of  actively  assisting  in  law  enforcement  and 
training  programs.  The  total  cost  of  assisting 
other  agencies  in  these  activities  in  the  July  1, 
1 977  to  June  30, 1 978  period  was  $39,673.89. 

This  assistance  is  most  often  a part  of  a 
two-way  program  in  which  the  assistance  is 
usually  returned  to  the  Game  Commission  dur- 

RACCOONS  ARE  AMUSING— but  not  to 
farmers  or  homeowners  with  problem 
coons.  Servicing  wildlife  damage  com- 
plaints took  $220,039  from  Game  Fund  last 
year.  This  includes  removing  roadkilled 
deer. 
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ing  our  busy  enforcement  season.  Cooperation 
of  other  agencies  is  necessary  when  our  field 
men  are  engaged  in  trying  to  apprehend  willful 
violators  of  the  Game  Law  who  operate  at  night 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Special  Permits 

The  Game  Commission  issued  3,140  permits 
for  various  activities  and  collected  $41,284  in 
permit  fees  during  this  fiscal  year.  This  income 
figure  is  misleading  as  the  cost  of  issuing  the 
permits  and  policing  them  during  the  year  is 
more  than  the  fee  in  most  cases.  Bird  banding 
and  other  unlisted  permits  are  issued  free  and 
require  investigation  and  other  services  which 
are  time-consuming  and  costly  to  the  Game 
Commission. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  permits  issued 
during  this  fiscal  year: 


Collecting 

Gratis 

20 

$ 0 

Fee 

27 

270 

Disabled  Persons 

1,181 

1,181 

Dog  Training 

180 

3,600 

Falconry 

81 

810 

Ferret  Breeding 

0 

0 

Ferret  Owners 

0 

0 

Field  Trial 

104 

520 

Fox  Hunting 

35 

1,750 

Fur  Dealer 

267 

6,675 

Fur  Dealer  Employee 

48 

480 

Fur  Dealer — 
Nonresident 

26 

2,600 

Permit  to  Mount 
Gratis 

81 

0 

Fee 

119 

238 

Propagating 

Gratis 

1 

0 

Fee 

384 

5,760 

Regulated  Shooting 
Grounds,  Private 

150 

6,590 

Commercial 

30 

2,250 

Release  and  Retrap  Quail 

46 

460 

Retriever  Trial 

40 

400 

Roadside  Menagerie 

42 

630 

Special  Retriever  Dog 
Training  Area 

12 

420 

Taxidermy 

266 

6,650 

TOTAL 

3,140 

$41,284 

Falconry  regulations  were  adopted  which 
complied  with  federal  rules  and  we  are  now 
certified  as  a Falconry  State  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  A joint  permit  is  issued  to 
practice  falconry  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  marking  of  all  raptors  in  captivity, 
conducting  necessary  examinations,  inspecting 
facilities,  etc.,  resulting  from  the  adoption  of 
these  regulations,  have  been  time-consuming 
and  expensive,  but  were  required  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards. 

The  number  of  fur  dealers  continues  to  in- 
crease, as  the  price  of  raw  fur  is  very  high  and 
the  demand  strong.  Interest  in  taxidermy  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Seventy-two  persons  applied  to 
take  the  examination  during  this  period;  of 


PEREGRINE  EYASES  from  Cornell’s  captive 
breeding  program  were  released  last  spring 
in  Dauphin  County  (see  October  1978  GAME 
NEWS).  Breeders  and  handlers  of  endan- 
gered species  in  such  cooperative  programs 
hold  special  permits. 

these,  39  qualified  to  receive  a taxidermist’s 
license. 

Bird  banding  permits  are  issued  without 
charge  to  about  250  persons  per  year.  These 
applications  are  investigated  and  their  activities 
policed.  Bird  banding  also  generates  a lot  of 
correspondence,  which  is  an  added  expense. 
We  require  all  new  bird  banders  to  have  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  successfully  band 
and  also  to  have  a project  that  requires  banding 
to  generate  scientific  information. 

Many  special  permits  are  written  without 
charge  to  enable  the  scientific  community  to 
pursue  studies  that  involve  wildlife. 

Legislation 

Two  amendments  were  made  to  the  Game 
Law  during  this  fiscal  year.  They  will  be  help- 
ful to  us  in  our  many  programs. 

A bill  authorized  permits  for  disabled  per- 
sons to  use  special  devices  on  bows  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  archery  hunting.  Another 
bill  authorized  the  Commission  to  sell  wildlife 
stamps,  shoulder  patches  and  decals.  Thjs  will 
permit  non-hunters  to  support  the  Game  Com- 
mission, as  many  of  them  indicated  they  wished 
to  do. 

DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  & 
EDUCATION 

The  primary  objective  of  the  l&E  Division 
continues  to  be  informing  and  educating:  (1) 
Game  Commission  personnel,  including  those 
volunteers  in  cooperative  programs;  (2)  the 
general  public — both  hunting  and  non-hunting; 
(3)  the  hunter,  emphasizing  both  his  image  and 
his  responsibilities.  Planning,  preparation,  pro- 
duction and  implementation  of  programs  and 
supporting  materials  have  highest  priorities. 
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Hunter  Education 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  compulsory  hunter 
education  was  presented  to  51,501  first-time 
hunters.  Hunter  education  instructor  courses 
were  presented  by  the  Game  Commission  at 
eleven  workshops  in  which  1,400  qualified 
hunter  education  instructors  were  retrained  and 
356  new  instructors  were  approved. 

Over  one  million  training  guides,  brassards, 
brochures,  leaflets,  posters,  placemats,  decals 
and  other  informational  or  educational  items 
were  distributed  on  behalf  of  hunter  education, 
hunter  responsibility  and  the  SPORT  Program 
(a  self-improvement  program  for  sportsmen). 
Quarterly  newsletters  were  sent  to  6,000  hunter 
education  instructors  and  monthly  hunter  educa- 
tion information  sheets  to  all  District  Game 
Protectors.  In  addition,  lectures  were  prepared 
and  provided  by  the  Division  of  Information  and 
Education  for  hunter  education. 

Hunter  education  and  marksmanship  shoot- 
ing programs  were  presented  at  nine  conserva- 
tion camp  programs  and  the  Conservation  Lab- 
oratory for  Teachers  sponsored  by  Penn  State 
University.  The  cooperative  study  of  the  hunter 
education  program  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  Penn  State  University  was  continued  in  ten 
schools  within  the  public  school  system. 

Hunting  accidents  have  shown  a steady  de- 
crease, reflecting  improved  hunter  education 
training  and  publicity  on  safe  handling  of 
firearms.  For  1977,  hunting  accidents  showed 
one  of  the  lowest  annual  totals,  and  the  ten 
fatalities  was  the  lowest  number  ever  recorded 
in  any  one  year. 

Support  Services 

This  section  handles  both  movie  and  still 
photographic  services  for  all  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission.  Coverage  included  informational, 
instructional  and  educational  programs.  The 
output  was  utilized  in  publications  (GAME 
NEWS,  etc.),  news  releases,  documents, 
exhibits  and  programs.  Slide-script  series  were 
prepared  for  use  in  Wildlife  Conservation  and 
Hunter  Education  programs.  A revised  version 


of  the  movie,  "The  White-tailed  Deer  in  Penn- 
sylvania,’’ has  been  received  and  distributed.  A 
film  entitled  " State  Game  Lands — for  Wildlife 
and  People,”  which  depicts  non-game  wildlife 
benefits  from  the  Commission's  land  manage- 
ment programs,  was  completed  and  distributed. 

Information 

Several  directions  were  taken  for  disseminat- 
ing information  to  the  public;  they  are  outlined 
below. 

Meetings  with  the  public  for  fiscal  year  1977- 
78  included: 


Presentation  Type 

Meetings 

Attendance 

16mm  movie 

5,562 

338,662 

35mm  slides 

977 

43,370 

Miscellaneous 

Exhibits 

561 

143.827 

Major 

17 

655,237 

Small 

109 

1,523,754 

Token 

TOTAL 

45 

34,290 

ATTENDANCE 

2,739,140 

Means  of  presenting  programs  to  the  public 
were: 

Groups 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Sportsmen 

2,096 

151,821 

Hunter  Education 

964 

50,331 

Service-Fraternal 

1,600 

58,248 

Women 

Youth  (excluding 

17 

832 

school) 

Schools 

335 

98,231 

K-6 

244 

18,242 

7-12 

376 

27,128 

College-University 

123 

26,429 

Other 

1,325 

94,595 

TOTALS 

7,080 

525,857 

Special  programs  numbered  43  with  audi- 
ences of  24,179.  There  were  512  appearances 
on  radio  and  37  on  TV.  No  estimate  was  made 


MOVIE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Ralph  Cady  prepares  for 
snowy  trek  in  search  of 
whitetails  while  revising 
PGC  film,  “The  White- 
Tailed  Deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.” 
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SPORT  program  continues  to  thrive 


of  listening  or  viewing  audiences.  Over  2,800 
individual  news  items  were  prepared  and  re- 
leased to  the  printed  media. 

The  Visitors  Center  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  continues  to  serve 
the  public  as  one  of  the  Commission’s  primary 
educational  facilities.  An  estimated  160,000 
people  visited  this  management  area  last  year. 
Over  43,000  actually  registered  at  the  Visitors 
Center  and  6,174  attended  interpretive  pro- 
grams given  by  the  resident  manager  for  the 
area. 

Conservation  Education 

The  Commission’s  wildlife  educational  pro- 
grams are  closely  coordinated  with  other  groups 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  Commission  is  a member  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  for  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. Through  the  American  Forest  Institute,  a 
Project  Learning  Tree  workshop  was  completed 
with  the  student  officers  at  the  Game  Commis- 
sion Training  School.  Each  officer  was  certified 
as  a facilitator  for  future  workshops. 

Wildlife  workshops  for  teachers  were  com- 
pleted with  the  assistance  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  Similar  workshops  are  coordinated 
through  local  school  districts  and  the  state  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Public  service  announcements  on  both  radio 
and  TV  were  utilized  in  the  area  of  hunter/ 


landowner  relationships,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day,  and  National  Wildlife  Week.  Regu- 
lar radio  programing  includes  the  "Pennsylvania 
Report"  and  "The  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen,” 
both  of  which  present  timely  information  to  per- 
sons interested  in  wildlife. 

"Woodland  Thoughts"  continues  to  highlight 
the  esthetic  values  of  wildlife  and  is  published  in 
GAME  NEWS.  "The  Gobbler”  is  a newsletter 
sent  to  sportsmens’  clubs  and  is  designed  to 
improve  communications  between  sportsmen 
and  the  Commission. 


Game  News 

GAME  NEWS  is  the  official  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Game  Commission.  Its  primary  func- 
tion is  to  make  sportsmen  aware  of  Commission 
programs,  to  help  them  understand  how  their 
contributions  via  hunting  license  purchases  are 
used  to  manage  wildlife.  In  addition,  various 
other  informational  and  educational  approaches 
are  stressed.  These  include  material  to  help 
schoolteachers  instruct  students  in  outdoor  sub- 
jects; articles  on  natural  history,  wildlife  biology, 
etc.;  items  on  current  events  occurring  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation;  and  regular  columns  by 
experts  in  areas  such  as  guns  and  archery, 
which  are  intended  to  make  hunters  more 
knowledgeable  and  efficient.  Besides  such  in- 
formational material,  personal  accounts  of  hunt- 
ing and  other  outdoor  activities  are  published  for 
their  entertainment  and  educational  value. 

GAME  NEWS  is  sold  primarily  via  subscrip- 
tions. Price  is  $3  per  year,  $7.50  for  three  years. 
Present  subscribers  total  approximately 
206,000,  including  over  33,000  nonresidents  of 
Pennsylvania.  GAME  NEWS  currently  goes  to 
every  state  in  the  U.S.  and  thirty-five  foreign 
countries.  Pennsylvania  schools  and  libraries 
receive  complimentary  subscriptions  as  part  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  education  program, 
and  cooperators  in  the  Farm  Game  and  Forest 
Game  programs  receive  the  magazine  as 
"payment  in  kind"  for  services  rendered  to  hunt- 
ers. Paid  subscriptions  returned  over  $412,000 
to  the  Game  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year.  The 
sale  of  other  paid  publications  returned  over 
$50,000  to  the  Game  Fund. 


GAME  NEWS  CIRCULATION  department  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  persons  as  editorial  office.  Processing  new,  gift,  renewal  subscrip- 
tions, address  changes,  etc.,  and  getting  over  200,000  magazines  distrib- 
uted each  month  is  quite  a job. 
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BIOLOGIST  Arnie  Hayden  weighs  nice 
buck  at  1-79  deer  checking  station.  As 
in  other  years,  PGC  operated  several 
stations  around  state.  Information  is 
used  to  better  manage  deer  herd. 


YOUNG  AND  old  from 
many  groups  help  with 
wildlife  projects  on 
Game  Lands.  Here, 
some  members  of  a 
Sportsmen’s  club  plant 
apple  trees  on  State 
Game  Lands  under  land 
manager’s  supervision. 


PHOTO  CREDITS:  P.  17:  Starling,  deer,  chip- 
munk, garter  snake,  pin  oak-Leonard  Lee  Rue 
III;  red  fox-Denise  Hendershot;  spider  web- 
Don  Shiner ; beaver,  shrew-Karl  Maslowski; 
tent  caterpillar-Leonard  Lee  Rue  IV;  p.  21:  river 
otter-L.  L.  Rue  III;  p.  25:  raccoon-L.  L.  Rue  III; 
this  page:  flying  squirrel-L.  L.  Rue  III;  hunter  ed. 
class-Toni  Williams;  p.  31:  Game  Lands-CIA 
Dick  Fagan.  All  other  photos  by  PGC  photo- 
grapher Joe  Osman. 


LONG-VACANT  position  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  Specialist  has  been 
filled  by  Jack  Weaver,  familiar  to  read- 
ers through  the  column,  “DGP  Diary.” 
He  specializes  in  animal  damage  and 
trapper  education,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted a major  revision  of  the  trapping 
manual. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
$ 21,527,649 

JULY  1,1977  TO  JUNE  30,1978 


( ROUNOEO  TO  THE 
NEAREST  OOLLAR) 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
11.3%  | 2,429,687 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSES 
6 4%  } 1,372,742 

INTEREST  INCOME 
6 0%  t 1,318,182 

SALE  OF  TIMBER  5.1% 

* 1,113,892 

OTHER  REVENUE  38% 

( RIGHTS-OF-WAY.  SALE  OF  USED 
VEHICLES,  ETC  ) j)ei2  ,725 

ARCHERY  AND  OTHER 
2 6%  LICENSES  t 555,287 

GAME  LAW  FINES  2.3% 

| 487,650 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  2.2% 

It  462,458 

COMPTROLLER  SERVICES  REIMBURSED 
.5%  ft  321,433 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  $ 21,887,993 
JULX_Li977— JUNE  30,1978 


ADMINISTRATION  10.9% 
It  2,385,157 


GAME  MANAGEMENT  - 
PROPAGATION  9.2% 
| 2,017,991 

INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION  7.5% 

It  1,643,813 

GAME  MANAGEMENT- 
RESEARCH  2.8% 

| 614,831 

COMPTROLLER  2.7% 

« 590,667 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
9 % 

I 187,151 


( ROUNDED  TO  THE  NEAREST  OOLLAR  ) 


P.G.C.  Financial  Report  July  1, 1977  to  June  30, 1978 

By  Edward  T.  Durkin,  Comptroller 


The  balance  in  the  Game  Fund  as  of  June  30, 
1978,  was  $17,730,344.80.  This  figure  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $233,01 1.57  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$21,527,649.15,  an  increase  of  $446,820.11 
over  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  revenue  pattern.  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  was  only  a slight  increase  in 
resident  hunting  license  sales.  Income  from 
interest  on  securities  and  deposits  continued  to 
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rise  slightly.  Federal  Aid  funds  received  were 
less  than  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  billing 
fluctuations  and  not  to  a decrease  in  Federal  Aid 
funds  available  to  the  Game  Commission. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$21,887,993.24  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year. 
This  figure  represented  an  increase  of 
$1,171,863.10  over  the  previous  year.  The 
major  portion  of  this  increase  was  again  salaries 
and  employee  benefits. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Commission’s  rev- 
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enue  has  leveled  off  but,  at  the  same  time,  cost 
of  operations  continues  to  rise  at  an  alarming 
rate.  The  Game  Commission  budget  for  the 
1 978-79  fiscal  year  totals  $24,668,000  while  our 
anticipated  revenue  is  only  $22,765,000.  As- 
suming these  estimates  are  correct,  the  Game 
Fund  balance  will  decrease  by  approximately 
$2,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  indicated  in  previous  reports  that 
the  Game  Commission  must  move  its  headquar- 
ters, presently  located  in  the  South  Office  Build- 
ing, to  rented  quarters  in  another  part  of  the 
capital  city,  at  an  annual  rental  fee  of  $180,000. 
As  a result  of  this  change,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  again  considering  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing a headquarters  building,  on  a site  presently 
owned  by  the  Commission  in  Harrisburg.  It  is 
estimated  the  building  will  cost  $3,200,000. 

At  present  the  Game  Fund  is  solvent,  but  the 
anticipated  erosion  of  the  balance  brought  about 
by  the  high  rate  of  inflation  and  the  factors 
mentioned  above  will  require  hard  decisions  to 
be  made  in  the  immediate  future  regarding 
increased  revenue  or  decreases  in  programs. 

Mandated  and  Earmarked  Funds 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that  not 
less  than  $1 .25  from  each  resident  hunter's  paid 
license  fee  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  selection, 
restoration,  rehabilitation  and  improvement  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting,  to  provide  and 
improve  habitat  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
natural  propagation  of  wildlife.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  expenditures  for  this  purpose  totaled 
$3,088,140.22,  which  exceeded  minimum  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  by  $1 ,588, 1 40.22. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and  non- 
resident hunters’  licenses  and  tags  for  antlerless 


STATE  GAME  LAND 
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ONE  AND  THREE-QUARTER  million  dollars 
were  used  for  purchase  of  wildlife  habitat. 
DGP  Dick  Anderson  welcomes  hunters  to 
SGL168. 


deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cutting  or  otherwise 
removing  overshadowing  tree  growth,  to  pro- 
duce underbrush  sprouts  and  saplings  for  deer 
food  and  cover  on  Game  Lands.  Expenditures 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  regard  to  this  Act 
were  $664,537.89,  which  exceeded  the  required 
minimum  by  $208,237.89. 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for  the 
conservation  and  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  During 
the  1977-78  fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commission 
expended  an  additional  $692,803.41,  while 
commitments  were  $270,970.59  less  than  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  bringing  the 
cumulative  total  of  expenditures  and  commit- 
ments to  $21,333,263.37  from  the  Project  500 
Fund  since  its  inception. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  are 
detailed  in  the  following  financial  statements. 


P.G.C.  REVENUE — Deposited  in  Game  Fund  July  1, 1977,  to  June  30, 1978 


Resident  Hunters’  Licenses $ 7,786,544.67 

Resident  Junior  Licenses 830,046.75 

Resident  Senior  Licenses 291 ,1 93.25 

Non-Resident  Hunters’  Licenses 3,745,807.90 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 1 ,372,742.50 

Archery  Licenses 467,427.80 

Special  Game  Permits  and  Other  Licenses 87,858.95 

Game  Law  Fines 487,650.06 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration,  Recreation  & Research,  and 

Land  Acquisition 2,429,687.16 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits  1,318,182.35 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 1,113,892.17 

Game  News  Subscriptions  and  Sale  of  Publications 462,458.1 6 

Reimbursement  for  Comptroller  Services  Rendered 321 ,432.80 

Other  Revenue: 

Rights-of-Way  License  Rentals  and  Condemnation  Awards  Received.  247,693.27 

Sale  of  Used  Automobiles,  Tractors,  Off-Road  Equipment,  etc 180,375.00 

Ground  Rentals  and  Royalties  from  Gas  & Oil  Leases 121 ,536.95 

Sale  of  Coal,  Stone,  Gravel  and  Limestone 103,865.71 

Miscellaneous  (Prior  Year  Expenditure  Refunds, 

Donations,  Sale  of  Maps) 61 ,242.46 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 45,941.18 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 35,496.20 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  and  Non-Usable  Property 16,573.86 


TOTAL  REVENUE $21,527,649.15 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

GAME  FUND  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMITMENT  & EXPENDITURE,  JUNE  30,  1978 


Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Expendi- 
ture, July  1,  1977 $17,497,333.23 

Plus:  Prior  Year  Adjustment-Cancellation  of 

Prior  Commitments 593,355.66 

Adjusted  Amount  Available,  July  1 , 1 977 $1 8,090,688.89 

Results  of  Operations — 1977-78  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Revenue  Received $21,527,649.15 

Less:  Expenditures  and  Outstanding 

Commitments 21,887,993.24 

Net  Operating  Decrease 360,344.09 

Amount  Available  for  Commitment  and  Ex- 
penditure, June  30, 1978 $17,730,344.80 


P.  G.  C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES— July  1, 1977,  to  June  30, 1978 


Salaries $ 9,878,055.88 

Wages 897,081.45 

State  Share  Employee  Benefits 3,013,660.68 

Land  Purchases  and  Acquisition  Costs 1 ,755,325.62 

Printing  and  Advertising 892,626.45 

Purchase  of  Automobiles,  Trucks  and  Jeeps 705,598.67 

Automotive  Repairs,  Supplies,  and  Rentals 666,292.49 

Maintenance  and  Improvements  of  Buildings,  Grounds, 

and  Machinery 620,233.23 

Pheasant  and  Turkey  Feed  and  Purchase  of  Game 491,607.05 

Travel  and  Special  Conference  Expenses 327,252.75 

Purchase  of  Agricultural,  Heavy  (Off-Road), 

and  Other  Equipment  and  Machinery 245,820.42 

Payment  to  Local  Municipalities  in-lieu-of  Taxes 239,605.72 

Postage 237,295.89 

Legal,  Appraisal,  and  Consulting  Fees 224,401.78 

Radio  and  Communications  Equipment  Purchases 

and  Contracted  Maintenance  Service 1 99,855.1 7 

Heating,  Power  & Light 187,507.42 

Telephone  Expenses 180,308.40 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies: 

Data  Processing  Services 60,245.15 

Duplicating  and  Reproduction  Services 43,399.26 

Auditing  Services 32,547.35 

Personnel  Services 23,146.23 

Purchasing  Services 23,124.18 

Checkwriting  and  Disbursement  Services 5,344.81 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  Personnel 170,320.16 

Office  Equipment,  Maintenance,  Rentals,  and  Supplies 170,120.25 

Wildlife  Habitat  Seedlings  and  Plantings 169,683.44 

Educational  Supplies  and  Classroom  Training  Equipment 150,981.22 

Research  Grants  to  Universities  and  Wildlife  Associations 68,860.00 

Rental  of  Tabulating  and  Xerox  Equipment 68,082.09 

Insurance-Auto,  Liability,  Fidelity 51,413.05 

Building  Rentals  and  Land  Rights-of-Way  Leases 42,207.83 

Other  Equipment  and  Supplies  (Laboratory,  Ammunition,  etc.) 23,747.24 

Payments  to  Individuals  for  Bear  Damage  Claims 
and  Deer-Proof  Fencing 22,241,91 


GAME  COMMISSION,  GENERAL  OPERATIONS— TOTAL $21,887,993.24 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30,  1978,  totaled  $2,493,969.28,  which  are 
subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods  not  delivered  and 
services  not  rendered  at  a later  date. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977-78 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS 
ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices 

Training  School 

Hunter  Education 

Personnel  Section 

Internal  Stores 

Data  Processing  Section 

Procurement  Section 


INFORMATION  & EDUCATION: 
Information  and  Education.... 

Pennsylvania  Game  News 

Hunter  Education 

Photographic  Section 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program 

Turkey  Program 

Mallard  Duck  Program 

RabbitTrap  and  Transfer  Program 


GAME  MANAGEMENT-RESEARCH: 

Deer  Study 

Turkey  Study 

Ruffed  Grouse  Research  Project 

Rabbit  Study 

Black  Bear  Study 

Waterfowl  Banding 

Waterfowl  Research  Project 

Mourning  Dove-Woodcock  Research  Project 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 

Radio  System 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints 

Deputy  Training 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies 


LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Game  Lands-Management,  Development 

and  Administration 

Land  Acquisition  Program 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 

Forestry  Section 

Survey  and  Drafting  Section 

Waterfowl  Management-Special  Areas 

Other  Lands-Management  and  Development 

Howard  Nursery 

Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  Adminstration  ... 
Minerals  Section,  Rights-of-Way  Administration 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 


$ 187,150.92 

590,666.97 


$ 910,303.78 

503,216.11 
423,871.72 
202,070.31 
148,304.83 
129,925.75 
67,465.02 

2,385,157.52 


S 811,991.36 
589,221.10 
145,654.92 
96,945.42 

1,643,812.80 


$ 1,604,130.26 
282,778.69 
103,358.24 
27,723.54 

2,017,990.73 


$ 175,131.82 

129,658.39 
117,290.32 
69,413.17 
55,348.39 
37,656.66 
28,484.28 
1,848.37 

614,831.40 


$ 3,597,985.56 
495,514.36 
268,051.07 
220,039.18 
83,481.79 

39,673.89 


4,704,745.85 


$ 5,847,737.49 
1,784,833.27 
526,132.93 
357,639.12 
357,053.45 
330,750.28 
223,386.25 
176,900.15 
98,641.62 
40,562.49 


9,743,637.05 

$21,887,993.24 
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Use  and  Reuse 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 
OFFICE — In  an  effort  to  improve  the 
habitat  for  some  of  our  non-game 
species,  Richard  Campbell,  our 
maintenance  man  at  the  Scotia  Range, 
this  past  winter  constructed  and 
erected  on  SGL  176  approximately  50 
songbird  houses  of  various  sizes.  To- 
ward the  end  of  summer,  Dick  checked 
the  houses  and  found  all  but  a few  had 
been  used  by  birds.  We  were  delighted 
with  the  success  of  our  efforts.  Several 
of  the  houses  that  contained  birds  this 
summer  later  sheltered  deer  mice, 
along  with  a large  supply  of  seeds,  etc., 
for  the  winter  months.  That’s  what  we 
call  multiple  use. — LMA  Don  Watson, 
Williamsport. 


Not  for  Trash 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— Contrary  to  popular  use,  those 
woven  wire  baskets  fastened  to  trees  on 
State  Game  Lands  are  not  trash  recept- 
ables.  They  are  winter  feeders  for 
turkeys. — DGP  Gary  W.  Smith, 
Kempton. 
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On,  Not  In 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— While 
I was  settling  some  Game  Law  cases  at 
the  State  Police  barracks  in  Limerick, 
Trooper  Spitler  related  this  story.  He 
and  Trooper  Yasko  were  on  routine 
patrol  in  Evansburg  State  Park  just 
before  dark  and  saw  a car  parked  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  maintenance 
building  with  two  men  sitting  in  it.  The 
officers  stopped  to  check  them  out.  The 
men,  hunters  from  the  Norristown 
area,  got  out  of  the  car  as  requested.  As 
they  stepped  out,  the  State  Police 
really  got  a blast  of  skunk  scent  and 
were  informed  that  the  dogs  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car  smelled  worse.  Spitler 
told  them  they  could  wash  themselves 
and  their  dogs  with  tomato  juice  to  get 
rid  of  the  smell,  but  almost  cracked  up 
when  one  hunter  said  that  might  work 
on  himself  and  his  friend,  but  he’d  have 
a hard  time  convincing  his  dogs  to  drink 
tomato  juice  as  they  were  used  to 
water.  Alter  the  laughter  subsided,  the 
officers  persuaded  the  men  to  wash 
themselves  and  their  dogs  instead  of 
drinking  the  juice. — DGP  William  E. 
Shaver,  Harleysville. 


Some  Care 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION 
OFFICE — Assigned  to  an  area  that  is 
presently  being  extensively  stripmined, 
it  is  pretty  clear  which  operators  have 
an  interest  in  or  care  about  the  envi- 
ronment. The  selection,  planting  and 
growth  of  plant  materials  are  impres- 
sive on  some  jobs,  while  others  show 
shortcuts  and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
land.  For  those  who  are  trying  to  re- 
store the  land  to  a useful  purpose,  your 
work  is  noticed  and  appreciated. — 
DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  Jersey  Shore. 
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Watch  Those  Ticks! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Last  sum- 
mer I requested  information  on  “ticks ” 
from  the  division  office  in  Huntingdon. 
I received  an  advertisement  cut  out 
of  a newspaper — for  wristwatches. 
What  can  I say? — DGP  Tom  Barney, 
Everett. 


Willing  to  Pay 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— The  price 
of  everything  keeps  going  up.  Due  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  materials  and 
labor,  the  Game  Commission  is  now 
feeling  the  pinch.  We  must  again  ask 
sportsmen  to  support  a hunting  license 
increase.  At  the  Bloomsburg  Fair  this 
year,  several  incidents  convinced  me 
that  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  their  way.  For  exam- 
ple, a 15-year-old  hunter  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  legal  to  purchase  a resi- 
dent license  ($8.25)  instead  of  a junior 
license  ($5.25).  He  stated,  “If  I’m  going 
to  hunt  like  a man,  I want  to  pay  like  a 
man.” — DGP  Ed  Sherlinski,  Mifilin- 
ville. 

Out  of  Bounds 

BERKS  COUNTY— On  September 
29,  a man  with  nothing  but  good  inten- 
tions put  an  injured  deer  into  the  trunk 
of  his  car  and  took  it  home — home 
being  in  the  middle  of  Reading.  The 
deer  had  been  hit  by  a car  but  was  still 
alive  enough  to  cause  me  some  concern 
for  the  safety  of  myself  and  all  the 

f)eople  around.  When  will  people  ever 
earn  that  deer  belong  in  the 
woods. — DGP  Michael  W.  Schmit, 
Shillington. 

Packing  it  In 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— While 
meeting  with  hawk  watchers  along 
North  Mountain,  I had  the  rare 
privilege  to  observe  the  uncommon  Al- 
legheny wood  rat  (packrat)  partaking  of 
some  blueberry  pie  which  a hawk 
watcher  had  set  aside  while  eating  his 
lunch. — DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Boiling 
Springs. 
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Surprise! 

Ken  Steele  of  Martinsburg,  Blair 
County,  went  out  to  jog  early  one 
morning  and  noticed  a cat  on  his  porch. 
He  attempted  to  chase  it  away  but  it 
was  reluctant  to  leave.  Ken  turned  the 
porch  light  on  and  found  that  it  was  a 
cat,  all  right — a polecat.  Get  the  tomato 
juice  ready! — PRAL  Jim  Shook,  Dona- 
tion. 

Better  Than  Muzak 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— I wrote  a 
newspaper  article  in  September  about 
waterfowl  hunting  and  identification. 
Two  days  after  the  article  appeared  in 
the  local  papers,  I played  the  messages 
on  my  Codaphone  and  heard  one  con- 
sisting entirely  of  duck  calls.  I know 
now  that  my  messages  are  getting 
through — at  least  to  the  ducks! — DGP 
Chuck  Arcovitch,  Nicktown. 

Not  Enough  Like  Him 

CENTRE  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing firewood  permits  on  SGL  103,  I 
came  across  a gentleman  who  was 
measuring  every  piece  of  wood  he  cut 
to  be  sure  he  did  not  exceed  the 
amount  allowed  by  his  permit.  This  was 
quite  refreshing  since  practices  such  as 
cutting  green  trees,  damaging  roads, 
littering  and  exceeding  permit  allow- 
ances by  other  permit  holders  have 
since  caused  the  cancellation  of  any 
more  firewood  permits  for  this  Game 
Lands. — DGP  Lowell  Snyder,  Miles- 
burg. 
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Got  Any  Answers? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Each  year 
we  ask  people  to  not  pick  up  young 
animals  found  in  the  woods,  and  yet 
every  summer  they  do.  This  year  the 
biggest  problem  was  with  people  in 
camps  and  residents  of  the  mountain- 
ous regions  feeding  bears.  Once  a bear 
gets  accustomed  to  handouts,  he  keeps 
coming  back  for  more.  Naturally,  when 
he  does  not  find  anyone  there  with 
food,  he  goes  looking  somewhere  else, 
often  coming  into  populated  areas,  root- 
ing through  garbage  cans  and  the  like. 
We  then  penalize  the  bear  for  an  action 
which  we  have  provoked.  Public  educa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  the  answer,  but 
what  happens  when  the  public  doesn  t 
want  to  be  educated? — DGP  Edward 
Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Going  My  Way? 

SNYDER  COUNTY— Recently, 

while  I was  boating  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna with  Deputy  Charles  Fisher, 
we  noticed  a small  animal  swimming 
across  the  river.  We  motored  up  to  it 
and  to  our  surprise  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
gray  squirrel.  The  drenched  animal 
jumped  into  the  boat  and  then  perched 
itself  on  top  of  the  motor,  nervously 
enjoying  the  ride.  When  the  little 
hitchhiker  had  enough,  he  took  a flying 
leap  into  the  water  and  swam  to  shore. 
One  wonders  what  drives  such  a small 
animal  to  swim  such  a large  river. — 
DGP  Frank  Zalik,  Shamokin. 


Losing  End 

CLINTON  COUNTY— I had  the  rare 
experience  of  watching  a mature  red- 
tailed hawk  attack  and  kill  a 34-inch 
copperhead.  It  was  an  amazing  battle 
with  the  loser  being  devoured,  starting 
with  the  head! — DGP  John  Wasser- 
man,  Renovo. 


Start  ’Em  Early 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— This 
fall,  my  wife  attended  a hunter  educa- 
tion course  given  by  Deputy  Clyde 
Haywood  and  Dave  Lonich.  Since  she 
was  seven  months  pregnant,  I guess  I 
will  have  one  of  the  youngest  children 
to  attend  a hunter  education  course.  I 
just  wonder  if  she  would  have  been 
entitled  to  two  “blue  cards.’’ — DGP 
William  P.  Anderson,  Washington. 


Beautiful  Dreamer 

FOREST  COUNTY— In  September, 
a strange  thing  happened  in  the  village 
of  Marienville.  A very  large  bear  appar- 
ently became  interested  in  the  latest 
hair  styles  before  going  into  hiberna- 
tion. Just  before  noon  the  curious  bruin 
was  observed  by  several  ladies,  peering 
through  the  Nancy  Wilson  Beauty 
Shoppe  window.  From  there  it  visited 
the  Nate  Croasmun  Insurance  Office 
across  the  street.  I don  t know  why  it 
went  there.  If  it  looked  pretty  after  the 
hairdo  and  there’s  no  bear  season  this 
year — why  worry? — DGP  Alfred  N. 
Pedder,  Marienville. 


Both  on  the  Ball 

YORK  COUNTY— A SPORT  re- 
ported a Game  Law  violation  to  me  this 
past  month,  and  after  the  serious  busi- 
ness he  relayed  a message  from  Russ 
Fetrow.  He  said  I was  to  get  on  the  ball 
and  write  a Field  Note  because  Mr. 
Fetrow  hasn’t  seen  one  from  York 
County  for  awhile. — DGP  R.  L. 
Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 
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Too  Late 

GREENE  CO  UNTY— Deputy  Ev- 
erett Davey  was  talking  with  a citi- 
zen from  southern  Greene  County  re- 
cently. A couple  of  days  before,  he  had 
witnessed  an  out-of-state  vehicle  spot- 
lighting deer.  The  spotlighters  must 
have  had  more  than  looking  in  mind, 
because  sticking  out  of  the  window 
right  next  to  the  spotlight  was  a rifle. 
Unfortunately,  our  citizen  waited  48 
hours  before  he  notified  the  deputy  and 
by  that  time  the  spotlighters  were  long 
gone.  If  you  ever  have  the  occasion  to 
report  a violation,  remember  that  the 
sooner  you  report,  the  better  our 
chance  of  apprehending  the  viola- 
tor.— DGP  Stephen  Kleiner,  Waynes- 
burg. 


Can’t  Win 

FULTON  COUNTY — Frustration  is  a 
regular  part  of  this  job.  This  was  proven 
the  other  night  when  Deputy  Harvey 
Berkstresser  and  I patrolled  the 
grounds  of  a local  farmer  until  “O- 
Dark-Thirty.  We  finally  went  home.  I 
just  got  to  bed  when  my  phone  rang. 
Guess  who.  The  landowner  was  calling 
to  report  that  someone  had  just 
dropped  one  in  the  field  we  d been 
watching!  You  can  hardly  win. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Natural  Solution 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— A fellow 
had  a garden  planted  at  his  hunting 
camp  and  was  having  trouble  with  an 
overabundance  of  grasshoppers.  Would 
you  believe  he  requested  we  stock  tur- 
keys in  the  area  because  he  read  that 
turkeys  eat  grasshoppers?  Well,  they 
certainly  do,  but  we  didn’t  take  his 
request  too  seriously  (not  being  in  the 
bug  control  business).  He  later  asked 
that  we  cancel  the  request  because  he 
saw  a flock  of  28  turkeys  near  his  camp 
and  figured  they  would  do  the  job 
nicely!  Isn’t  it  nice  how  nature  takes 
care  of  some  of  these  problems  all  by 
herself? — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 
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That’s  the  Spirit! 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY — While  I was 
getting  my  hair  cut  this  summer,  I 
noticed  a young  lady  walking  down  the 
street  wearing  fluorescent  orange 
shorts.  I commented  to  the  barber  that 
she  should  wear  them  hunting.  He 
replied,  “She  does!’’  End  of 
conversation. — DGP  Gary  W.  Packard, 
Millersburg. 


Family  Style 

CLARION  COUNTY— This  year 
several  adults  took  the  hunter  educa- 
tion course  along  with  their  children.  I 
think  they  should  be  commended  for 
that.  It  would  be  nice  if  more  families 
would  attend  the  courses  and  hunter 
education  would  become  a family 
affair. — DGP  James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 


Sour  Notes 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Margie 
Tyler,  a neighbor  of  Deputy  Dan  Jones, 
has  a problem  with  an  unusual  twist. 
Every  time  her  cat  Tchaikovsky 
ventures  into  the  yard,  a bluejay 
swoops  down  and  attacks  it.  What 
Tchaikovsky  ever  did  to  the  bluejay,  no 
one  knows,  but  it  came  to  the  point 
where  Margie  carried  a tennis  racquet 
when  she  walked  with  the  cat.  I imag- 
ine Margie  was  quite  frustrated  when 
Dan  told  her  the  bluejay  is  a protected 
bird  under  both  state  and  federal 
laws. — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 
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Overanxious 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— Some 
people  have  all  the  luck.  While  cheek- 
ing dove  hunters,  I was  walking 
through  a wooded  area  toward  an  open 
field  when  a hen  pheasant  flushed  to- 
ward a man  approaching  to  my  right. 
He  shot  and  killed  the  bird.  When  he 
paused  to  look  around  and  saw  me 
coming  in  uniform,  the  expression  on 
his  face  was  one  of  surprise,  to  say  the 
least. — DGP  R.  J.  Skubish,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Prime  Site 

While  we  were  constructing  two 
waterfowl  ponds  on  State  Game  Lands 
239,  several  ducks  flew  over  and  took  a 
look  at  our  work  as  if  anxious  to  drop  in. 
Must  be  a good  place  to  build  duck 
ponds. — LM  Chester  Harris,  Athens. 


FOREST  COUNTY— While  inves- 
tigating a complaint  in  late  September, 
I was  talking  to  a camp  owner  and  his 
two  sons.  He  asked  if  there  were  any 
bears  in  the  area,  and  said  he  had 
owned  the  camp  for  several  years  and 
had  never  seen  a sign  of  one.  At  the 
time,  we  were  standing  under  a large 
white  oak  in  his  front  yard  which  obvi- 
ously had  been  visited  by  bear  within 
the  past  week.  Many  branches  had 
been  chewed  off  by  bear,  and  the  trunk 
was  heavily  clawed.  I guess  it  was  a case 
of  “not  seeing  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  — DGP  Ernest  L.  Taylor, 
Tionesta. 


The  Bald  Ones 

BUTLER  COUNTY — I was  espe- 
cially thankful  to  verify  sightings  of  a 
couple  of  bald  eagles  on  the  Glades 
Waterfowl  Project  this  fall.  I had  seen 
these  huge,  rare  birds  of  prey  in  the 
area  several  times,  but  was  not  positive 
of  their  identity.  Bob  Stewart,  Food 
and  Cover  Crew  foreman,  had  also 
noticed  the  birds,  and  felt  they  were 
eagles.  Then  one  day  as  I was  driving 
through  the  area,  I saw  one  flying  to- 
ward me.  I was  able  to  study  die  bird 
from  scarcely  thirty  feet  away.  It  was  an 
immature  bald  eagle,  and  gave  me  hope 
that  the  pair  might  return  in  the 
spring. — DGP  Ned  Weston,  Boyers. 


Never  Too  Old 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Our  hunter 
education  courses  have  had  a definite 
positive  effect  on  the  safety  record  of 
our  young  hunters  but  we  must  some- 
how get  to  the  experienced  hunters  and 
make  them  more  safety  conscious. 
There  were  114  million  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  last  year  and  we  had  a 
remarkably  low  247  firearm  accidents. 
The  shocking  fact  is  that  the  average 
offender  had  twelve  years  of  experi- 
ence. This  certainly  reveals  that  even 
experienced  hunters  should  avail  them- 
selves of  refresher  courses. — DGP  Bob 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Bald  Angels 

WARREN  COUNTY— At  many  out- 
door events,  it  is  traditional  to  arrange  a 
fly-by  with  military  aircraft.  The 
sportsmen  of  Warren  County  went  a 
step  further  during  National  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Day  ceremonies  at  Kinzua 
Dam  this  year.  A fly-by  consisting  of 
four  mature  bald  eagles  on  that  beauti- 
fully clear  fall  day  was  the  highlight  of 
the  day  s events.  What  an  appropriate 
treat  from  our  national  symbol,  recog- 
nizing those  people  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  preserve  the  very  existence  of 
this  grand  bird. — DGP  Dave  Snyder, 
Warren. 
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FAUNA  Compiling 
Wildlife  Records 

Pennsylvania  is  the  testing  ground 
for  FAUNA,  a new  computerized  sys- 
tem for  organizing  fish  and  wildlife  in- 
formation. Cooperating  to  develop  the 
system  are  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife 
Service’s  Eastern  Energy  and  Land  Use 
Team  (EELUT),  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  An  outgrowth 
of  an  earlier  system  called  RUN  WILD, 
FAUNA’s  testing  on  some  representa- 
tive Pennsylvania  species  is  now  being 
completed.  The  program  compiles 
existing  records  of  distribution  (by 
county)  and  ecology  of  wildlife  species. 
FAUNA  will  help  managers  evaluate 
potential  environmental  impacts  to  fish, 
birds,  mammals,  amphibians,  and 
selected  terrestrial  and  aquatic  inver- 
tebrates. For  the  first  time,  all  existing 
records  will  be  available  from  one 
source;  this  should  help  point  out  areas 
where  research  is  most  needed.  For 
further  information,  contact  William 


Care  About 
America’s  Wildlife. 


Mason,  USFWS-EELUT,  Harpers 
Ferry,  W.  Va.  25425,  or  David  Put- 
nam, USFWS,  112  W.  Foster  Avenue, 
State  College,  Pa.  16801. 


Making  Up  for  Wildlife  Losses 

This  summer,  several  wildlife  agencies  will  sponsor  a national  workshop  on 
mitigating  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitats.  These  losses,  resulting  from  water, 
highway,  housing  and  similar  development,  as  well  as  changes  in  other  land  uses, 
are  a major  national  problem.  Colorado  State  University  will  host  the  workshop  on 
July  16-20.  The  American  Fisheries  Society,  The  Wildlife  Society,  The  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  are  co- 
sponsors, with  other  agencies  lending  financial  support.  For  information,  write 
Dr.  Gustav  Swanson,  Program  Director,  The  Mitigation  Symposium,  Fishery  and 
Wildlife  Biology,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80523. 


Increase  in  Costs  of  PGC  Publications 

Due  to  several  increases  in  costs  of  printing  and  postage,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  following  Game  Commission  publications  to 
the  amounts  indicated.  Gone  for  the  Day,  $4;  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania,  $4; 
Pennsylvania  Birdlife,  $4;  GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  by  Ned  Smith,  $4;  Bird 
and  Mammal  Charts,  Set  1,  $4;  Bird  and  Mammal  Charts,  Set  2,  $4;  Bird  and 
Mammal  Charts,  Set  3,  $4;  GAME  NEWS  Binder,  $3.50;  Pennsylvania  Trap- 
ping and  Predator  Control  Methods,  $3;  Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records, 
1965-1976,  $2;  The  White-Tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania  $2;  State  Symbols 
Chart  (shows  Pennsylvania’s  state  animal,  tree,  bird  and  flower),  $2.  These  new 
prices  take  effect  immediately  and  include  handling,  postage  and  tax. 
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My  Short  Career  As  A Jacklighter 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Game  Commission 
received  the  following  letter  from  a man 
whose  hunting  privileges  were  revoked  for 
three  years.  The  wording  has  not  been 
changed  at  all,  except  that  the  names 
used  here  are  fictitious. 

Dear  Sirs: 

On  February  9,  1976,  I received  a re- 
vocation notice  from  your  office  stating  that 
I had  lost  my  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  for  three  years.  If  I may  have  a 
few  moments  of  your  time,  I would  like  to 
relate  to  you  the  events  that  led  up  to  my 
conviction  and  loss  of  privileges: 

I had  gone  to  school  with,  and,  as  soon 
as  we  got  our  driving  licenses,  ran  about 
with  a fellow  by  name  of  Bob  Jones.  We 
were  always  together  because  we  didn’t 
drink  or  use  drugs  like  our  peers.  So,  we 
did  together  what  we  enjoyed  the  most. 
That  was  hunting  apd  shooting.  It  was 
many  years  before  I found  that  Mr.  Jones 
also  liked  to  enjoy  the  art  of  hunting 
illegally.  He  confronted  me  many  times 
with  offers  to  join  him  in  his  nighttime 
venison  hunts.  I always  refused  and  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

But  the  more  I heard  people  talk  of  their 
nighttime  runs  without  abduction,  the  more 
I wanted  to  have  a go  at  it.  I had  hunted 
everything  legal  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  never  in  this  manner. 

So  Mr.  Jones  and  myself  went  out  one 
night  and,  while  I held  the  spotlight,  he  shot 
a deer  between  the  eyes  with  a .22  rifle.  I 
was  very  frightened  that  night,  but  was 
repeatedly  reassured  by  my  friend.  But  the 
excitement  of  the  night  made  my  friend 
unmistakably  without  caution.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  disembowelling  the  animal,  he  left 
his  knife  sheath  laying  beside  the  entrails, 
with  his  name  spelled  clearly  on  the  front. 
One  week  later,  Deputy  Warden  Joe  Smith 
had  arrested  Mr.  Jones  for  the  offense. 

Now,  I had  gotten  Mr.  Jones  a job,  had 
always  loaned  him  money  when  he 
needed  it,  and  was  always  there  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  So,  to  show  his  appreciation 
(ha, ha),  he  came  in  to  work  the  next  day 
warning  me  that  someone  had  told  War- 
den Smith  that  I was  his  accomplice  in  the 
crime.  He  told  me  that  if  Warden  Smith 
was  to  come  to  my  home,  I was  to  deny 
anything  I would  be  accused  of.  Well, 
Warden  Smith  did  in  fact  come  to  my 
house  one  night  and  accuse  me  of  partici- 
pation in  the  dreaded  crime.  And  like  the 
fool  that  I was,  I denied  everything.  Now,  it 


might  seem  that  I was  a fool  who  couldn’t 
think  for  himself,  but  by  now  I was  very 
frightened. 

So  I confronted  Mr.  Jones  about  the 
thoughts  in  my  mind  that  maybe,  just 
maybe,  he  had  said  something  acciden- 
tally to  give  away  my  guilt.  He  savagely 
denied  this  and  asked  how  I could  think 
such  a thing! 

I was  given  a summons  to  appear  in 
court  and  to  put  up  bond.  I wanted  to  admit 
my  guilt,  but  Mr.  Jones  convinced  me  that 
no  one  had  seen  us  do  it,  so  no  one  would 
have  a case.  I was  convinced. 

Come  hearing  day,  when  I walked  into 
Herb  Taylor’s  office,  I knew  my  case  was 
lost.  There,  sitting  next  to  Warden  Smith 
was  my  OLD  friend,  the  honorable  Bob 
Jones!  Mr.  Taylor  tried  to  be  fair  and  I 
thank  him  for  that,  but  the  case  was  over 
before  it  began. 

Now,  it  may  seem  from  the  wording  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  I did  not  care  for 
Warden  Smith,  which  is  definitely  wrong.  I 
still  commend  him  on  his  remarkable  de- 
tective work  and  skill  in  upholding  the 
game  laws  of  our  great  state.  And  also  I 
showed  my  regret  at  putting  them  through 
the  trouble  of  my  hearing  by  shaking  the 
hand  of  every  warden  present,  including 
Warden  Roberts  whom  I’ve  always  ad- 
mired and  hope  is  doing  well  since  he  left 
the  Commission.  He,  ironically,  was  the 
one  to  give  me  my  hunter  safety  course 
years  ago. 

I have  given  you  my  story  so  that  you 
might  help  some  other  young  person  from 
falling  into  the  same  predicament  that  I did. 
Before  I lost  my  license,  hunting  was  my 
life.  Trapping,  too.  I will  never  forget  the 
memories  of  my  first  deer,  and  my  first 
stream-trapped  mink.  Or  the  sensational 
double  on  doves.  Most  people  don’t  know 
how  they  can  miss  something  until  they 
have  lost  it. 

Now  I do  my  hunting  with  a camera. 
Thrilling  it  is,  but  not  half  as  thrilling  as  it 
would  be  taking  these  animals  with  a gun. 
Shooting  is  fun,  enjoyable,  but  not  when 
always  done  at  paper.  I would  give  any- 
thing to  have  my  hunting  privileges  back, 
to  go  back  in  time  and  do  it  over  again.  But 
mistakes  are  paid  for  and  my  payments 
are  almost  up.  So,  once  again  my 
apologies  for  past  mistakes  and  keep  up 
the  good  work! 

Sincerely, 
An  Ex-Poacher 

(Incidentally,  he  did  sign  his  name.) 
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In  Search  of  the  Perfect  Name 

By  Sam  Bowersox 


SHAKESPEARE  might  have  written: 

1 “What’s  in  a name?  A wet  dog  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  rank,” 
but,  of  course,  he  didn’t.  Still,  the  idea 
is  there,  that  a name,  being  only  a 
word,  can  never  truly  convey  the 
essence  of  anything. 

Hunters  don’t  seem  to  agree,  or  at 
least  they’re  bountifully  stubborn.  Just 
look  at  the  effort  they  put  into  picking 
the  perfect  names  for  their  dogs.  I’m 
not  referring  to  guys  who  slap  the  first 
available  moniker  on  their  mutts,  like 
Blaclae,  Blue,  or  Buck.  These  fellows 
have  no  class;  their  fondest  dreams,  in 
all  probability,  include  groundswiping 
heasants  and  knocking  grouse  off 
rumming  logs.  No,  I’m  talking  about 
hunters  who  sweat  and  wrestle  to  find 
that  one  good  name  which  rolls  all  the 
stuff  of  hunting  into  a couple  of  short, 
sweet  syllables. 

It  isn’t  easy,  and  most  of  us  fail.  (As  in 
all  human  ventures,  the  failures  are 
sometimes  more  spectacular  than  the 
successes.)  But  what  makes  it  really 
tough  is  that  there  are  so  blamed  many 
rules  in  this  naming  business. 

For  instance,  the  name  you  plan  to 
call  your  dog  must  be  short,  preferably 
one  syllable,  and  easily  yelled — Tip, 
Spot,  Jerk,  Ruff,  and  so  on.  To  avoid 
confusing  your  canine  partner,  this  call 
name  should  not  sound  like  any  of  the 
common  commands  such  as  Sit,  Whoa, 
Fetch,  Down,  Kennel,  and,  of  course. 
No. 

Nor  can  you  settle  for  a simple 
human  surname.  You  want  your  dog’s 
name  to  ring  with  the  romance  of  the 
hunt,  to  sum  up  the  beauty  of  autumn 
sunsets  and  frosty  dawns,  the  tense  an- 
ticipation of  a bird  in  the  grass,  the 
camaraderie  between  hunter  and 
hound.  You  do  not  want  to  name  your 
dog  Al,  Lennie,  George,  Edward, 
Hugh,  Pamela,  Dot,  Ruth,  or  Barbara. 

To  make  the  whole  thing  even  more 
difficult,  the  name  must  not  make  you 
blush  when  you  shout  it  in  the  presence 
of  other  hunters. 


A man  I know  thought  he  d save 
himself  the  labor  of  name-choosing  by 
letting  his  wife  name  his  new  Brittany. 
Trusting  in  the  general  wisdom  and 
good  sense  of  the  gentler  sex,  he 
allowed  his  wife  to  pet,  play  with,  and 
housebreak  the  pup.  She  called  it 
Petals.  After  the  first  hour  of  field  work, 
he  realized  it  just  wouldn’t  work.  No 
way  would  he  bust  through  grouse 
cover,  clamber  onto  a rise,  and  yell, 
“Here,  Petals!  Oh,  Petals!” — certainly 
not  when  other  hunters  might  be 
within  a solid  mile.  The  Brit  became 
Jake;  Petals  around  the  house,  but  Jake 
in  the  field. 

I thought  my  friend  Carl  had  found 
the  ideal  name  for  his  pointer:  Burr.  It 
had  a perfect  ring  to  it.  A Burr  is  a cock- 
leburr  is  a brown-grass  field  is  a grouse, 
or  some  such  progression.  Anyway,  last 
season  we  were  hunting  a scrub  oak 
slashing;  the  shrubs  were  festooned 
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with  wet  snow,  and  a drenching  rain 
was  falling.  Carl  lost  the  dog  in  a 
particularly  dense  patch  and  called  for 
him.  “Burr!  Burr!’  Pause.  “Burr!”  Sud- 
denly I was  seized  with  a mental  image 
of  Carl  soaked  to  the  skin,  lips  blue  and 
teeth  chattering,  hands  tucked  under 
his  arms,  hollering  about  how  cold  he 
was.  I broke  out  laughing,  but  he  failed 
to  appreciate  the  humor. 

The  other  day  I was  talking  to  a 
skeet-shooting  buddy  over  the 
telephone.  He’d  just  bought  a setter 
pup.  He  described  it  to  me:  big-boned, 
aggressive,  lots  of  white  in  the  coat, 
plenty  of  personality.  All  the  while,  he 
kept  saying  “No!  away  from  the 
receiver. 

“Is  your  dog  named  ‘No’?’  I asked. 

“No?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  ‘No.’  ” 

“No.  Why?” 

“Never  mind. 

Turns  out  the  dog  is  named  Stormy. 

I’m  told  there  are  books  that  tell  you 
how  to  select  a name.  But  then  there 
are  books  for  everything.  There  are 
books  on  how  to  cluck  like  a turkey, 
amass  fortunes,  build  race  cars,  win  at 
poker.  There  are  even  books  that 
explain  how  to  shoot  woodcock,  an  act 
which,  if  not  impossible,  is  the  next 
thing  to  it.  But  you  should  never  stoop 
to  digging  a dog’s  name  out  of  a book. 
It’s  just  not  fair  to  those  of  us  who  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  tried  to  name 
well,  and  failed. 

Like  my  friend  Rick.  A few  years  ago, 
Rick  decided  he  had  to  have  a rabbit 
hound,  so  he  went  out  and  bought  the 
cutest  little  beagle  I’ve  ever  seen. 


Limpid  brown  eyes,  white  blaze,  velvet 
ears.  He  decided  to  call  him  Cricket.  A 
mistake;  he  should  have  been 
forewarned  by  those  big  white  paws. 
Today,  Cricket  is  seventeen  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  his  paws  are  the  size  of 
knotted  fists,  and  dewlaps  and  jowls 
adorn  his  ample  face.  Fortunately,  he 
does  a creditable  job  on  rabbits. 

Then  there  was  a litter  ofblack-and- 
tans  we  raised  some  years  back.  My 
father,  rather  professorial  and  imbued 
with  quite  a sense  of  order  for  a 
coonhunter,  named  the  pups  Primus, 
Secundus,  Tertius,  Quartus,  and 
Quintus.  I can  just  picture  a jug  hunt  a 
few  years  later:  the  men  hunker  around 
a fire,  passing  the  white  lightning, 
listening  to  the  hound  song  echo  off  the 
mountains.  “Sounds  like  Quartus 
leadin’,”  one  says.  “Naw,’  says 
another,  shooting  a stream  of  tobacco 
juice  into  the  flame,  “that’s  my 
Secundus.  I can  tell  her  chop  a mile 
away.  “Beg  to  differ,”  pipes  up  a third. 
“That’s  of  Tertius,  no  two  ways  about 
it.” 

It’s  almost  axiomatic  that  Irish  setters 
are  given  names  from  the  Auld  Sod. 
There  are  Kellys,  Mikes,  Pats,  and 
Caseys;  Seans,  Sheilas,  and  Shannons; 
O Days  and  O’Reillys  and  O’Every- 
things.  If  I had  a penny  for  every 
Gaelic-named  setter,  I’d  buy  myself  a 
matched  pair  of  Purdeys.  if  I had  an 
Irish  setter — heaven  forbid — I think  I’d 
call  it  Gustav. 

Often  a good  solution  to  the  name 
problem  is  to  incorporate  some  local 
landform,  like  Tuscarora  Tom,  Ozark 
Mountain  Mack,  Barren  River  Jill,  or 
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Deep  Run  Bobby.  Or  if  you  live  in  a 
city,  Blind  Alley  Al,  Right  On  Red,  or 
Crime  Rate  Skyrocket. 

Some  names  show  classic  taste: 
George  Bird  Evans’s  Old  Hemlock 
Briar,  for  instance,  or  beagles  called 
Bugle  Ann,  pointers  named  Pistol,  and 
golden  retrievers  called  Going  to  the 
Sun.  Other  names  indicate  a different 
kind  of  taste:  Budweiser  (Bud  for 
short),  Jim  Beam,  Schnapps,  and  One- 
twenty  Proof.  Indeed,  some  dogs  force 
you  to  libation,  and  names  like  The 
Aspirin  and  Pop-pop  Fizz-fizz  (cross  my 
heart)  are  sometimes  all  too  appro- 
priate. There  once  was  a pointer  named 
Thor,  and  who  wouldn  t have  been 
after  chasing  that  lily-livered,  lop- 
eared,  tick-infested  son  of  a halfbreed 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other. 

I have  hunted — if  you  coidd  call  it 
that — behind  a basset  named  Fleet, 
and  a black  lab  named  Snowball; 
friends  bear  tales  of  an  Irish  setter 
called  Steady,  a beagle  bitch  named 
Chastity,  and  a gunshy  Gordon  named 
Pluck.  I once  nicknamed  a friend  s 
pointer  Pie,  short  for  Long-legged  Pie- 
bald Deer,  which  the  dog  rather  resem- 
bled as  it  loped  through  cover  and 
bumped  grouse  500  yards  out. 

Choice  Handles 

More  choice  handles:  Dufus,  Woe 
Woo,  Benjerman,  Bulldust,  Chink 
O’Teague,  Farrah  Major  Faucets,  Spiro 
Milhous,  My  Freckled  Fanny,  Big  Buf- 
falo Chip,  and  Bleeping  So-and-So.  You 
don’t  believe  me?  I do  not  lie. 

There’s  nothing  like  subtlety. 
Consider  Rusty  Red  Rufous,  Coal  Black 
Midnight,  and  Hard  Steel  Iron.  They 
are  redundant,  they  are  redundant, 
they  are  redundant.  Or  do  you  sense 
something  out  of  whack  in  a name  like 
Choctaw  Sioux?  Seems  a little  like 
California  New  Jersey  or  Cadillac 
Volkswagen. 

The  ultimate  deflation  is  conjuring 
up  what  you’re  sure  is  an  absolutely 
original,  great  name — and  finding  out 
you  ain’t  first  in  line.  Say,  just  for  con- 
versation’s sake,  that  you’ve  dubbed 
your  setter  pup  Susquehanna  Bluff 
Buddy.  You  tell  all  your  hunting  pals. 
You  get  the  little  fellow  answering  to 
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Bluff  . You  begin  to  be  nagged  by  the 
most  piddling  of  doubts,  so  to  ease  your 
mind  you  check  the  latest  update  of  the 
Field  Dog  Stud  Book.  You  find  five 
Susquehanna  Bluff  Buddys.  You  ask 
yourself:  is  there  not  only  one  Susque- 
hanna River?;  should  there  not  be  only 
one  Susquehanna  Bluff  Buddy?  You 
lose  again. 

Once  I had  a German  shorthair.  He 
was  a fine  dog — maybe  a bit  short  on 
brains,  which  perhaps  explained  his  al- 
most clairvoyant  ability  to  find  and 
corner  pheasants.  I called  him  simply 
Wotan,  pronounced  Vo-tawn,  after  the 
mighty,  one-eyed  deity  of  Teutonic 
mythology.  It  was  the  perfect  name;  it 
fit  absolutely  his  strong,  active  (if  un- 
brilliant) character. 

Anyway,  my  family  had  to  move,  and 
I had  to  sell  Wotan.  An  older  man  in  a 
tattered  red  mackinaw  answered  the 
ad.  I showed  him  how  the  dog  handled, 
and  he  followed,  nodding,  pipe 
clenched  in  his  mouth  and  hands  in  nis 
pockets.  We  settled  on  a price,  and  he 
paid. 

“What’s  his  name?  the  old  fellow 
asked. 

“Wotan. 

The  old  man  nodded  and  smiled. 
“Bowtie,  he  said,  rubbing  the  fur  be- 
hind the  dog’s  ears.  “Yessir,  that’s  a real 
fine  name.  He  took  the  leash.  “C’mon, 
Bowtie,”  he  said,  and  my  dog  fell  into 
step  at  his  heel. 
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By  John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


DR.  GENE  LOVE,  seated,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Evans  and  Dr.  David  Howell,  standing,  dis- 
cuss the  continuation  of  the  Penn  State/PGC 
cooperative  hunter  education  study  with  the 
coordinator  John  Behel. 

WITH  THE  retirement  of  Dr. 

Frank  Anthony,  Dr.  Gene  Love, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  has  announced  that  Dr. 
Donald  E.  Evans  and  Dr.  David  L. 
Howell  will  continue  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commissions  cooperative 
hunter  education  study.  Dr.  Anthony, 
now  professor  emeritus,  who  worked 
nearly  twenty  years  with  the  Pennsyl-  ' 
vania  Game  Commission  in  creating 
awareness  and  developing  proper  at- 
titudes in  hunter  education,  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  with  the  study. 

The  hunter  education  study  is  being 
used  in  many  Pennsylvania  schools  to 
highlight  verbal  and  visual  teaching. 
Dr.  Evans  and  Dr.  Howell,  working 


with  John  Behel,  are  expanding  the 
visual  workbook  to  include  additional 
hunter  education  concepts  for  the  class- 
room. One  area  under  consideration  is 
hunter-landowner  relations.  The  recent 
SPORT  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together)  related  placemats,  which 
emphasize  such  relations,  have  been 
very  popular  with  landowners  cooper- 
ating in  the  PGC’s  public  access  pro- 
grams. This  interest  has  promoted  the 
development  of  hunter-landowner  con- 
cepts in  the  visual  attitude  workbook  by 
Dr.  Evans.  Many  of  the  schools  and 
teachers  working  with  Dr.  Evans  and 
the  cooperative  Game  Commission 
hunter  education  study  are  agricultur- 
ally oriented,  and  are  enthusiastically 
developing  better  hunter-landowner 
relations. 

Owners  of  about  five  million  acres  of 
land  have  enrolled  their  properties  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  public  access 
programs.  The  programs  provide  access 
to  private  lands  for  hunters.  The  oldest 
program,  the  Game  Commission’s 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program, 
started  in  1937,  has  179  projects  in  58 
counties  where  16,860  landowners 
keep  over  two  million  acres  open  to 
hunting.  The  Game  Commission  has 
another  11,500  cooperators  with 
another  two  million  acres  in  its  Safety 
Zone  Program,  providing  areas  for  mil- 
lions of  man-hours  of  hunting  recrea- 
tion. The  Forest  Game  Cooperative 
Program  now  has  enrolled  over  540,000 
acres  in  big  game  country,  keeping 
these  areas  open  to  hunters  while  offer- 
ing protection  to  the  landowner  from 
unsportsmanlike  acts. 


Who’s  Watching  The  Kid? 

The  female  emperor  penguin  wanders  off  to  recuperate  after  laying  her  single 
egg.  Her  mate  stays  behind,  fasting  for  three  months  while  brooding  the  egg  on 
his  feet. 
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Word  games  have  become  popular  once 
again.  Crossword  and  word-find  puzzles 
head  the  list  of  favorites,  with  the  latter 
being  the  all-round  top  choice  of  many 
students.  Do  such  puzzles  have  a place  in 
the  classroom?  You  bet! 

Some  puzzles  lend  themselves  well  for 
review  work,  others  for  preview,  and  still 
others  provide  interesting  changes  of  pace 
at  any  time.  Word  finds,  for  example,  are 
good  for  preview  of  a topic  because  stu- 
dents don’t  have  to  know  the  meanings  or 
definitions  to  work  the  puzzle.  As  they  deal 
with  the  words  themselves,  however,  they 
become  familiar  with  the  spelling,  and  pos- 
sibly the  sound,  so  that  when  they  bump 
into  the  term  in  class  or  in  reading  it  is 
already  somewhat  familiar. 

Crosswords,  on  the  other  hand,  provide 
good  review  exercise  by  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  meanings  in  order  to  solve 
the  puzzle.  Even  if  the  student  is  at  a loss 
for  a particular  term,  he  can  often  get  clues 
by  solving  other  parts  of  the  puzzle  first. 

Many  teachers  let  the  students  play 
puzzle-maker,  then  distribute  copies  to  the 
rest  of  the  class.  In  no  time  at  all,  the 
puzzle  file  can  grow  to  be  a rich  resource 
of  teaching  ideas.  Best  of  all,  puzzles  are 
fun! 

With  a bit  of  thought  and  careful  design, 
you  can  make  puzzles  that  will  involve 
students  with  new  terms  and  ideas  in  excit- 
ing ways.  Here  are  a few  samples  you  can 
use  as  is  or  as  models  for  puzzles  of  your 
own. 

Food-Find 

Sixteen  foods  are  scattered  vertically, 
horizontally  and  diagonally  throughout 
Puzzle  No.  1.  Unlike  most  word-finds,  this 
puzzle  does  not  have  a list  of  words  to  help 
you  out — only  the  first  letter  or  so  and  the 
number  of  spaces  for  each  word  are  given. 
But  there’s  another  puzzle  here  too.  If  you 
find  all  the  foods  and  place  the  letters 


correctly,  the  letters  in  the  squares — once 
you  unscramble  them — will  spell  the  name 
of  the  critter  who  eats  those  sixteen  foods! 


SKOMHBEO 
EGGSNEHP 
I P R F T U M T 

RSAUSAHG 
RASNBSDT 
ETSTESSR 
BPHLSGOR 
K N O I R R A C 

CMPARTFT 
AOPTRUBH 
LEEARTHW 
B I R A T U X D 

A I S T E K C I 


L A R V A E A 
Q S A E I L H 
S C T R B R O 
D H S I E Y O 
BEETLES 
S R E I BSD 
F R B U N P G 
D I E R X E Z 
M E L F C O G 
A S B I O T N 
O R M P A N G 
A P U G T S R 
R C B S S R A 


M 

E 

F 

F 

M 

G 

G BO. 

L 


B E 

— 

C 

□ 

C 

n 

C H 

E 

BD 

G 

B 

□ 
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You  Are  What  You  Eat 

Puzzle  No.  2 gives  clues  to  thirteen 
animals  (mammals  and  birds).  If  you  can 
solve  all  the  clues  and  unscramble  the 
boxed  letters,  you’ll  find  a very  important 
wildlife  food  that's  eaten  by  all  thirteen 
animals — and  probably  many  others,  too! 

Puzzle  No.  2 — You  Are  What  You  Eat 


Flower  Parts — With  a Twist 

This  crossword,  Puzzle  No.  3,  uses  fif- 
teen parts  of  a mature  flower.  Work  it  in 
normal  crossword  fashion.  However,  just 
to  keep  things  lively,  two  words  go  in 
upside-down! 

(Puzzle  answers  p.  63.) 


1 . Our  state  bird 

2.  Whistling  game  bird 

3.  Bearded  bird 

4.  September  game  bird 

5.  Red  with  black  wings 

6.  Blue  with  orange  breast 

7.  Local  bruin 

8.  Valuable  furbearer 

9.  Cottontail 

1 0.  Striped  and  fragrant 

1 1 . Gray  and  rusty  fur 

12.  White  footed 

13.  White  warning  flag 


□ 


□ n 


□ 


□ 


a 


Puzzle  No.  3 — Flower  Parts — With  a Twist 

Down  Across 


1. 

Encloses  the  ovules 

8.  Female  sex  cells 

2. 

Point  of  attachment  for  flower  parts 

9.  Usually  green  leafy  part 

3. 

White  or  colored  leafy  part 

10.  Group  of  sepals 

4. 

Pollen  sac 

1 1 . Female  structure 

5. 

Attractant 

12.  Produce  pollen 

6. 

Form  into  male  sex  cells 

13.  Group  of  petals 

7. 

Stalk  of  pistil 

14.  Stalk  of  stamen 

15.  Top  of  style 

SPLINE  TIPS 
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NEVER  ATTEMPT  TO  FAST- DRY  PELTS 
BY  PLACING  THEM  BESIDE  A FURNACE 
OR  HEATER.  THAT  WILL  CAUSE  THEM 
TO  SHRIVEL,  SHRINK, AND  BECOME 
RANCID. 


ALWAYS  STORE  PELTS  IN  A COOL  , 
WELL-VENTILATED  SHED.  HANG  HEAD 
UP  AND  FAR  ENOUGH  APART  TO  LET 
AIR  CIRCULATE  BETWEEN.  KEEP  OUT 
OF  REACH  OF  MICE  , CATS  AND  DOGS. 


Scoki  in  Sfie^ . . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


A Field  Guide  to  Edible  Wild  Plants  of  Eastern  and  Central  North  America,  by  Lee 

Peterson,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2 Park  St.,  Boston  MA  02107,  330  pp.,  $8.95.  Newest  in 
the  Peterson  Field  Guide  Series.  Major  sections  on  wildflowers  and  trees  are  illustrated 
from  and  organized  like  Peterson  flower  and  tree  guides,  separated  by  15  pages  of  color 
plates.  Text  on  each  of  370+  species  includes  recognition,  habitat  and  range,  collecting 
and  flowering  times,  when  to  use  different  parts  of  plant,  specific  directions  for 
preparation,  special  nutritive  values.  Sections  on  poisonous  plants,  conservation,  finding 
edible  plants,  food  uses,  and  recommended  books.  At  14  oz.,  perhaps  heavy  for 
backpackers,  but  best  compromise  I’ve  seen  between  size  and  completeness.  A 
pleasure  to  study  and  use. 

Shooter’s  Bible,  No.  70,  ed.  by  Robert  Scott,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court, 
South  Hackensack,  N.J.  07604,  567  pp.,  paperbound,  $7.95.  Long  a standard  in  the  gun 
book  field,  this  edition's  lead  article  tells  how  it  got  that  way,  in  George  Horn's  “A  History 
of  the  Shooter's  Bible.”  Other  informative  pieces  include  a comparison  of  bullets  and 
broadheads  for  big  game,  Chuck  Adams'  article  on  Sauer,  Sako  and  Weatherby  rifles, 
and  Hal  Swiggett’s  “Guns  and  Geography.”  And  of  course  there’s  an  extensive  catalog 
section  and  related  material. 


North  American  Game  Animals,  by  Byron  W.  Dalrymple,  illustrated  by  Douglas 
Allen,  Crown  Publishers,  1 Park  Ave.,  NYC  10016,  516  pp.,  $14.95.  Where  and  how  the 
game  animals  of  this  continent  live — their  daily  routines,  the  birth  and  development  of 
their  young,  how  they  use  their  senses,  what  signs  they  leave,  their  unique  relationships 
with  man,  etc.  Written  in  an  outdoorsman’s  rather  than  a wildlife  biologist's  language,  this 
is  a readable,  highly  informative  book  that  even  gives  hints  on  hunting  each  species. 
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DGP  DIARY — that  title  might  lead  you  to 
believe  that  after  reading  this  column  you’ll 
know  what  one  game  protector  did  for  the 
month  of  January  last  year.  To  a point 
that’s  true,  but  it  will  include  only  those 
activities  that  I feel  most  of  you  might  find 
interesting.  It  is  in  no  way  a complete  and 
detailed  account  of  my  monthly  activities. 

For  the  past  two  years,  thanks  to  Jack 
Weaver,  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  about  what  a game  protector  in  Tioga 
County  might  be  found  doing  on  any  given 
day.  In  the  next  twelve  issues  of  GAME 
NEWS  I will  tell  you  about  some  of  my 
activities  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the 
state. 

Every  game  protector  in  Pennsylvania 
has  the  same  basic  responsibilities,  but  the 
proportion  of  time  spent  on  each  type  of 
activity  varies  according  to  the  individual 
characteristics  of  our  districts. 

What  you  won't  read  about  in  this  col- 
umn are  the  countless  hours  every  game 
protector  spends  just  sitting  at  his  desk 
handling  reports  and  correspondence;  the 
hours  spent  running  here  and  there  for 
roadkilled  deer  (frequently  gone  before 
you  get  there);  the  hours  spent  handling 
complaints  where  wildlife  has  come  into 
conflict  with  humans;  the  hours  spent  on 
the  telephone. 

It  has  been  said  before  and  I’ll  say  it 
again:  Being  a game  protector  is  not  a job, 
it’s  a way  of  life — and  that’s  the  way  I like  it. 

January  2 — I received  a call  that  a deer 
had  just  been  killed  near  Kulptown  and  that 
a witness  would  be  waiting  there  for  me.  A 
poacher  had  wounded  the  deer  earlier  in 
the  day  and  trailed  the  animal  to  the  point 
where  he  had  killed  it  in  view  of  the  wit- 
ness. A new  snow  from  the  previous  night 
made  it  easy  to  track  the  violator,  but  after 
approximately  a mile  of  running  he  came  to 
a road  and  his  trail  vanished.  I talked  to 
nearly  everyone  living  along  that  road,  but 
no  one  admitted  seeing  a person  who 
might  have  been  the  poacher. 

January  3 — I decided  to  get  a metal 
detector  from  the  Southeast  Division  Office 
and  go  back  to  the  scene  of  yesterday’s 
deer  killing.  Fortunately,  it  took  only  five 
minutes  to  find  what  I was  looking  for,  a 
50-caliber  Maxi-ball  from  a muzzleloadinq 
rifle. 

January  4 — Trapping  is  as  old  as  our 
history,  yet  our  modern  way  of  life  causes 
many  to  find  fault  with  this  activity. 

I received  a call  from  a Reading  Eagle 
reporter  requesting  information  on  trap- 
ping. Because  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  on 


By  Mike  Schmit 
District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 

the  subject,  I went  to  see  him.  I felt  he 
should  be  aware  how  controversial  a sub- 
ject he  was  about  to  open  up.  I think  I 
helped  him  realize  the  necessity  for  trap- 
ping; that  is,  its  importance  to  the  Game 
Commission  as  a wildlife  management  tool 
and  its  importance  to  many  individuals  as  a 
means  of  utilizing  a resource  humanely 
and  ethically. 

January  5 — Today  I had  the  pleasure  of 
instructing  Ron  Frederick's  forestry  class 
at  Twin  Valley  High  School.  I explained  just 
how  the  PGC  manages  timber  in  various 
ways,  all  beneficial  to  wildlife.  These 
methods  include  border  cutting,  timber 
thinning,  clearcutting,  etc.  We  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  is  firsthand.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  melts  the  class  will  take  one 
day  from  school  and  actually  cut  the  border 
of  a road  on  SGL  52.  They’ll  learn  for 
themselves  how  this  provides  cover  for 
wildlife  and  at  the  same  time  gives  new 
plant  growth  a chance  that  didn’t  exist 
before. 

January  7 — Every  hunter  today  feels  the 
squeeze  of  posted  property,  making  it 
much  harder  to  find  open  hunting  land. 
Today  I met  with  four  individuals  who 
solved  this  problem  for  themselves  by  set- 
ting up  a regulated  shooting  ground  near 
Kulptown.  By  law  they  must  have  a 
minimum  of  100  acres,  it  must  be  posted 
and  surrounded  by  wire  where  there  is  no 
natural  boundary  (road,  fencerow,  etc.), 
and  they  must  release  a minimum  of  100 
pheasants  per  year.  Their  shooting  season 
will  be  much  longer  than  the  statewide 
regular  season  but  they  must  obey  numer- 
ous laws.  This  arrangement,  however, 
does  not  give  them  the  right  to  hunt  any 
game  not  specified  on  their  permit. 
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January  8 — In  this  part  of  the  state  it 
would  be  possible  to  attend  a meeting 
every  night.  Since  my  time  is  limited,  I 
prefer  programs  where  I can  talk  to  kids 
and  adults  who  don’t  have  hunting 
backgrounds.  However,  I did  attend  the 
Boyertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club’s  annual 
banquet  tonight.  I gave  a brief  rundown  of 
the  Game  Commission  s major  changes 
during  the  past  year  and  showed  “Right  to 
Hunt,’’  an  excellent  film  on  why  to  hunt 
rather  than  why  not  to. 

January  10 — Every  year  the  Game 
Commission  has  a major  display  at  the 
State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg.  Different 
Game  Protectors  man  the  display  each 
day.  Today  my  neighboring  officer  Hans 
Goedeke  and  I were  to  meet  Conservation 
Information  Assistant  Dick  Fagan  at  the 
show  and  answer  questions  from  the  pub- 
lic. Many  thousands  of  people  pass  a 
display  in  a day's  time  and  we  have  to  stay 
on  our  toes  to  handle  the  multitude  of 
questions  thrown  at  us.  It’s  an  enjoyable 
way  to  spend  a day  and  meet  a lot  of 
interesting  people. 

January  11 — Tonight  I attended  the 
Berks  County  Federation  Meeting  at  the 
Pocono  Beagle  Club  near  Leesport.  A 
sportsmen’s  organization  is  by  far  the 
strongest  voice  that  you,  the  sportsman, 
have.  It  is  through  the  Federation  Meeting 
that  Goedeke,  Snyder,  and  I (the  three 
game  protectors  in  Berks  County)  can  talk 
to  all  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  of  the  county  at 
one  time.  This  leaves  us  much  more  time 
to  work  with  the  non-hunting  public,  at- 
tempting to  help  them  understand  the  im- 
portance of  hunting  and  trapping  as  sports. 

January  13 — Deputy  Harvey  Salven  of 
Montgomery  County  and  I made  our  way 
through  a snowstorm  today  to  attend  a 
hearing  in  Union  County.  It  took  several 
hours  and  was  eventually  continued  to  a 
later  date.  DGP  Bernie  Schmader  will  have 
to  notify  us  of  the  future  date  and  we’ll 
make  the  trip  again.  With  every  violation  he 
writes  up,  every  game  protector  and  dep- 
uty in  the  state  faces  the  possibility  of 
having  to  prosecute  a case  in  court.  This 
makes  it  essential  for  us  all  to  be  familiar 
with  court  procedures,  rules  of  evidence, 
tactics  used  by  defense  attorneys,  etc. 


Game  protectors  spend  many  hours  during 
the  off  season  training  deputies  in  these 
areas. 

January  17 — DGP  John  Snyder  has 
done  a lot  of  work  on  SGL  106  near  Hawk 
Mountain  for  the  benefit  of  nongame 
species.  Today  I helped  him  construct  over 
a hundred  bluebird  nesting  boxes  to  be 
placed  on  the  Game  Lands  as  well  as  on 
the  property  of  interested  people.  Many 
Game  Commission  employees  are  recep- 
tive to  ways  of  assisting  nongame  species. 
To  many  people,  this  would  come  as  a 
surprise. 

January  24 — Today  was  the  first  of 
hopefully  many  meetings  of  a Law  En- 
forcement Committee  within  the  Southeast 
Division.  The  committee  consists  of  six 
game  protectors,  each  from  a different 
type  district  and  with  different  service  time. 
Our  Division  Office  staff  is  attempting  to 
help  field  personnel  with  problems  that 
aren’t  always  obvious.  From  time  to  time, 
membership  on  the  committee  will  change, 
insuring  that  all  game  protectors  have 
input  into  these  meetings. 

January  26 — Deputy  game  protectors 
are  a group  of  men  and  a few  women  who 
give  the  sportsmen  a great  deal.  They  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  many  times  for  a 
cause  they  believe  in:  the  conservation 
laws.  All  too  often  it  is  the  families  of  the 
deputies  that  pay  the  greatest  amount,  for 
deputies  have  to  constantly  split  their  time 
between  family  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. For  this  reason  I try  to  include  the 
deputies’  spouses  at  occasional  functions; 
tonight  we  are  hosting  a dinner  for  them. 
The  hunting  seasons  are  over  for  the  most 
part  and  it  is  important  to  get  together  and 
relax  after  a long,  hard  season. 

January  28 — The  Reading  Archery  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  banquet  tonight  and  I’ll 
be  the  guest  speaker.  It  is  always  a special 
event  to  get  together  with  these  people 
and  share  some  thoughts. 

This  time  of  year  means  a lot  of  public 
relations  work  in  an  area  where  you  find  a 
large  population.  Pick  up  last  January's 
GAME  NEWS  and  compare  the  month’s 
activities  here  and  in  Tioga  County.  You’ll 
realize  the  difference  immediately! 
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Chuck  pzrguf 


THE  SEASON  was  over.  It  had  been 
a good  season,  a season  that  actu- 
ally spanned  three  seasons.  First  there 
was  summer — Indian  summer — in  Oc- 
tober; then  autumn,  with  colors  that 
bloomed  and  faded;  and  finally  winter, 
cold,  mute,  and  snowy. 

I was  alone  in  the  house.  The  eve- 
ning sky  was  yellow  and  red,  and  a 
January  wind  battered  the  roof.  I began 
to  think  back  over  the  season;  it  had 
been  a grouse  season  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  season — I d been  miles 
through  thornapple  patches  and  aspen 
flats  and  hemlock  stands — and  I found 
myself  remembering,  letting  the  scenes 
flash  through  my  mind. 

I saw  two  men  in  a pickup  truck  on 
their  way  to  the  first  cover  of  the  year.  I 
saw  a big  pointer  on  the  seat  between 
them,  quivering  and  whining  and  snap- 
ping at  yellow  leaves  that  slapped  the 
truck’s  windshield.  I saw  the  old  cover, 
unkempt,  tired-looking,  whiskery  with 
weeds — as  familiar  and  forgivable  as  the 
face  of  a ne’er-do-well  uncle. 

I saw  the  grouse.  I saw  them  bursting 
from  rain-soaked  pines,  slanting  away, 
tails  spread  brown  and  black,  wings 
pumping  to  beat  the  band  and  then 
setting  and  curving  down  as  the  birds 
glided  to  cover. 

I saw  empty  shells  and  sumac  and 
orange  caps  bobbing  in  the  brush  and 
hard  rain  and  swollen  creeks  and  blue 
skies  and  crabapples  and  more  birds. 
And  I saw  the  very  last  scene  of  that 
long  and  diverse  season,  a scene  that 


had  played  itself  out  just  two  days  ear- 
lier: a man  following  a set  of  grouse 
tracks  in  the  snow — the  tracks  silly, 
short-gaited,  puttering  along — through 
the  scrub  oak  to  a clearing  near  an  old 
drumming  log,  where  the  tracks  came 
to  an  end  between  two  wing  marks. 

Grouse.  I love  them  (and  they  scare 
me),  and  I hunt  them  (and  they  scare 
me),  and  to  me  they  represent  the 
whole  ball  of  wax  that  is  hunting.  And 
that  scares  me,  too,  because  I’m  afraid  I 
may  not  be  able  to  write  clean  or  tight 
or  vivid  enough  to  do  justice  to  either 
the  grouse  or  the  hunting. 

You  see,  most  of  grouse  hunting  is  no 
more  striking  or  important  than  those 
wing  scrapes  in  the  snow,  those  punc- 
tuation marks  that  ended  a year’s  chap- 
ter of  hunting.  Still,  the  events,  experi- 
ences, and  impressions  add  up,  and  the 
whole  amounts  to  a great  deal  more 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

But  let  me  backtrack.  I said  grouse 
scare  me.  It’s  true — those  little  pound- 
and-a-half  brown  birds  scare  me  be- 
cause they  re  so  wild  and  beautiful  and 
natural  and  predictably  unpredictable. 
And  because,  when  I pick  up  a crippled 
grouse  and  prepare  to  end  its  time  on 
the  earth,  it  shows  nothing — no  fear,  no 
emotion,  no  sense  of  death.  Its  eyes 
might  as  well  be  brown  stickpins  in  its 
head.  I think  it  hurts  me  more  than  the 
bird  when  I wring  its  neck. 

Grouse  give  me  the  old  oudaw  feel- 
ing: that  while  I can  affect  nature,  I can 
never  be  part  of  it. 

I Love  Grouse 

Still,  I love  ruffled  grouse.  I love  to 
see  them  sitting  in  apple  trees,  craning 
their  necks  and  nipping  off  buds.  I love 
the  way  they  squat  in  the  snow  at  dusk 
and  let  the  flakes  cover  them,  the  way 
they  spring  from  the  whiteness  in  the 
morning  and  fly  swiftly  away.  I love 
them  for  staying  here  year-round  and 
taking  everything  winter  dishes  out.  I 
love  the  way  they  flush  at  my  feet,  and 
make  my  heart  pound,  my  knees  wob- 
ble, and  my  shotgun  miss. 

Talk  about  missing:  from  the  start  of 
the  season,  I missed  grouse  going  left  to 
right,  right  to  left,  away  from  me,  to- 
ward me,  at  fast,  slow  and  medium 
speeds,  and  I’m  sure  I would  have 
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missed  them  flying  straight  up  in  the  air 
if  any  had  chosen  that  avenue  of  escape. 
I tried  to  figure  it  out.  I d had  my 
shotgun’s  stock  shortened  before  sea- 
son, but  since  then  had  done  all  right 
on  clay  birds.  I d been  getting  decent 
shots  at  the  grouse,  too — shots  off  good, 
close  flushes,  when  I’d  been  able  to  see 
clearly  the  birds  eyes  or  the  black 
bands  across  their  tailfeathers — and 
missing  every  time. 

Poured  Out  My  Heart 

Things  got  so  bad  I poured  out  my 
troubles  to  an  older  fellow  who  lives 
down  the  road.  He  commiserated,  shar- 
ing some  missing  streaks  he’d  experi- 
enced, and  I began  to  feel  better.  Then 
he  told  about  a time  back  in  ’35  when 
he  brought  down  11  grouse  in  a row.  I 
felt  a lot  worse. 

When  he  offered  to  let  me  straighten 
myself  out  with  his  L.C.  Smith,  I re- 
fused, on  the  grounds  it  was  too  fine  a 
shotgun;  but  when  he  offered  some 
advice,  I practically  tore  the  soles  off 
my  boots  jumping  at  it.  “You’re  proba- 
bly shooting  too  fast,  he  said.  “Try 
loading  only  your  right  barrel.  If  you 
know  you’ve  got  but  one  chance,  you  11 
hesitate  a moment  and  take  a better 
shot.” 

Hesitating  a moment,  taking  better 
shots,  I promptly  missed  six  more 
birds. 

That  year  I downed  my  first  grouse 
on  November  11;  the  season  was  four 
weeks  old.  It  was  a blustery  afternoon, 
a taste  of  winter.  Carl  and  I went  first  to 
a familiar  cover,  where  he  made  fine 
shots  on  a woodcock  and  a grouse,  and  I 
missed  a ruff  that  flew  straight  over  my 
head,  banked  downhill,  and  vanished 
into  a rhododendron  thicket. 

Then  we  drove  into  the  next  hollow, 
to  a cover  wed  never  hunted  but 
thought  looked  good.  Snow  was  whip- 
ping out  of  the  west  as  we  loaded  the 
guns. 

The  cover  was  good — a stream  trick- 
led out  of  tangled  blackberry,  green- 
briar,  and  dewberry,  and  grapevines 
festooned  the  tops  of  locust  trees.  Carl 
took  one  side  of  the  stream  and  I took 
the  other;  the  snow  came  down  harder, 
the  flakes  hissing  in  the  dead  leaves  and 
clinging  to  my  eyelashes.  The  world 
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seemed  finite,  peaceful,  enclosed  by 
snow.  And  then  I heard  the  grouse 
going  out. 

There  must  have  been  four  or  five;  I 
spun  toward  the  nearest,  swinging  the 
little  Ithaca.  The  bird  was  gray  and 
shadowy — and  then  the  snow  swal- 
lowed it.  Another  grouse  went  out 
farther  upstream,  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  sumac,  and  I swung,  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  missed.  Seconds  later  Carl 
shot — and  then  silence  closed  in  again. 


The  stream,  with  its  protected 
patches  of  food  and  cover,  had  appar- 
ently acted  as  a magnet  that  afternoon, 
drawing  birds  from  all  over  the  two 
slopes  it  drained.  As  I hunted,  grouse 
kept  going  out  ahead,  their  wings  audi- 
ble for  a short,  sweet  moment  before 
they  vanished  in  the  falling  snow.  I had 
two  more  shots,  and  although  I looked 
for  a downed  bird  among  the  briars  and 
berry  canes,  I knew  I hadn  t touched  a 
feather. 

Carl  and  I met  atop  a bare  knoll. 
Around  us  everything  was  white.  We 
squinted  at  the  sky,  where  the  flakes 
swarmed  like  gray  insects.  Carl  shook 
his  head,  and  I took  the  gesture  to  be 
one  of  reverence. 

“I  must  have  put  out  a dozen  birds,” 
he  said. 
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“Me,  too.  I missed  three. 

“I  just  couldn’t  see  to  shoot.  Think  I 
missed  four.’ 

I started  to  say  something  else,  but  a 
high,  keen  feeling  swelled  my  throat, 
and  I wondered  if  Carl  felt  it,  too,  and 
all  we  did  was  grin  and  look  out  over 
the  land.  The  snow  had  almost  stopped, 
and  the  sun  glinted  behind  rosy,  slate- 
bottomed  clouds.  We  saw  houses  in  the 
hollow,  and  below  us  the  cover,  small 
and  ordinary.  We  chose  not  to  hunt 
back  through  on  the  grounds  the  birds 
would  be  too  skittish;  but  the  real  rea- 
son, I suspect,  was  that  we  didn’t  want 
to  break  the  spell  cast  by  the  squall — a 
spell  that  made  us  believe  this  cover, 
this  afternoon,  to  be  the  best  grouse 
hunting  had  to  offer. 

Broke  String 

But  I said  I broke  my  string  of  misses 
that  November  day.  It  happened  in  the 
third  cover,  which  we  reached  by  cross- 
ing a broad  field  and  fording  a stream. 

It  was  another  spot  we’d  never 
hunted,  and  with  the  fresh  snow  it 
seemed  a new  day.  The  sun  was 
perched  on  a high  ridge  in  the  west, 
and  I wished  it  was  coming  up  instead 
of  going  down.  We  were  working  a 
thornapple  patch — Carl  upslope  and  I 
down  near  the  stream — when  a bird 
flushed  well  in  front  and,  instead  of 
sailing  into  some  nearby  pines,  bar- 
reled back  between  us. 

It  was  as  if  the  last  cover  had  cleansed 
my  mind — wiped  the  slate  of  all  worries 
about  gunstoek  length  and  shooting  too 
soon  and  not  following  through  and 
whatever  else  was  fouling  up  the  show. 
So  I didn’t  even  think.  Just  drank  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird,  swung,  and  hit  the 
trigger. 

The  grouse  tumbled.  Carl  called  out 
“Now  that’s  the  way  you  do  it!”  and  the 
feeling  swelled  my  throat  again  when  I 
found  the  big  cock  grouse  in  the  briars 
and  hoisted  him  for  Carl  to  see. 

As  the  season  went  on,  I had  more 
flushes  and  brought  down  more  birds.  I 
felt  at  times  triumphant,  disappointed, 
satisfied,  angry,  bewildered,  always 
aware  of  life,  and  glad  to  be  alive.  I 
found  perfection  in  a grouse  against  the 
sky,  its  pale,  barred  breast  bold  against 
the  firmament.  I found  tragedy  in  a 
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grouse  that  went  down  wounded  on 
crusted  snow  and  escaped  despite  our 
searching.  I found  friendships  and 
cemented  them  in  fields  and  thickets 
and  the  sharing  of  hunting  covers.  I was 
touched  when  a fellow  I hardly  knew 
picked  up  a woodcock  we’d  both  shot  at 
and  without  a word  slipped  it  in  my 
game  pouch. 

But  above  all,  I found  a restoring 
sense  of  simplicity.  I found  it  in 
[cramped,  reverting  valleys.  I found  it  in 
a bird  that  gave  no  quarter  and,  I 
imagine,  expected  none — neither  from 
me  nor  from  anything  else  in  this 
world. 

And  I found  time  to  laugh.  There  was 
the  little  buck  I scared  out  of  a weed 
patch  no  bigger  than  my  kitchen  table; 
it  practically  ran  over  my  hunting  part- 
ner on  the  other  side.  There  was  an  old 
farmer  who  insisted  he  was  “knee-deep 
in  mudsnipe”  (woodcock)  and  wanted 
me  to  “clean  ’em  out.  There  was  a 
ointer  that  unfailingly  chose  the 
eepest  sections  of  creek  to  leap  across, 
and  never  made  it,  and  fell  into  the 
water  like  an  anvil. 

There  was  the  day  I made  the  year’s 
best  shot — a lightning-quick  point- 
push-pull  of  the  shotgun  followed  by  a 


grouse  cartwheeling  into  the  brush — 
and  followed  it  not  ten  minutes  later 
with  a twin-barreled  miss  on  a bird  that 
lifted  out  of  short  brown  grass,  banked, 
and  flew  across  an  open  field. 

It’s  winter  now,  and  I like  to  think 
back  on  those  episodes — all  of  them. 
Sometimes  when  writing  I’ll  look  at  the 
page  and  find  I’ve  been  drawing  crude 
silhouettes  of  flying  grouse — their 
wings  short  and  wide,  their  heads  com- 
plete with  perfect  crests — and  I know 
I’m  still  captive  to  the  urge  to  be  out  in 
the  thornapples  at  dawn. 

The  urge  goaded  me  out  on  the  final 
day  of  the  season.  It  sent  me  tramping 
through  snow  to  the  cover  where  two 
months  earlier  I d killed  the  big  cock 
grouse  after  so  many  misses. 

I got  into  birds  that  day,  flushing 
several  and  hitting  none,  and  I found  I 
didn  t care  about  the  misses:  by  that 
time  I d already  gotten  so  much  from 
the  grouse  that  I knew  I was  in  their 
debt. 

I’m  left  with  an  image:  a long, 
straight  line  of  grouse  tracks  that  end 
between  two  sets  of  short,  parallel  lines 
where  the  bird’s  wingtips  flicked  the 
snow. 

It  should  keep  me  going  a long  time. 
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THE  FIRST  National  Archery  Association  tournament  at  Chicago’s  White  Stockings  baseball 
field,  in  August,  1879.  Will  Thompson  in  center  foreground.  (Photo  copy  courtesy  of 
Jonathan  Elmer.) 


The  modern  era.  . . . 

ICC  YEARS 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


ON  JANUARY  23,  1879,  the  Na- 
tional Archery  Association  of  the 
United  States  was  founded.  It  is  these 
100  years  being  observed  this  month 
that  I like  to  consider  as  the  modern  era 
of  archery.  It  was  during  this  American 
rebirth  of  a sport  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity  that  the  ancient  art  was  pre- 
served and  brought  to  its  present  prom- 
inence as  a major  athletic  activity. 

Strangely,  although  it  was  the  hunt- 
ing exploits  of  Maurice  and  Will 
Thompson  which  romanticized  and 
popularized  archery  for  a country  tired 
of  gore  after  the  Civil  War,  the  NAA 
was  and  is  a target  oriented  organiza- 
tion. 


Maurice,  wounded  in  the  chest  in 
1864,  had  enlisted  with  the  South  at  the 
age  of  17  with  his  15-year-old  brother. 
Will.  Returning  to  their  ransacked  and 
burned-out  home  in  Calhoun,  Georgia, 
they  went  to  the  woods  with  their  bows 
for  food  since  the  vanquished  were  not 
permitted  firearms.  Later  they  ex- 
tended their  hunting  to  Florida. 

Magazine  hunting  articles  by 
Maurice,  beginning  with  “Appleton’s 
Journal  in  1875,  were  capped  by  the 
classic  book,  The  Witchery  of  Archery, 
in  1877.  Meanwhile,  after  two  years 
spent  primarily  living  off  the  land  with 
their  bows,  the  Thompson  boys  had 
been  sent  for  employment  to  a northern 
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friend  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  Will 
became  a civil  engineer  and  Maurice 
eventually  set  up  a law  practice.  Later 
Will  also  became  an  attorney. 

Although  each  distinguished  himself 
in  professional  life,  it  was  the  book, 
twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  war, 
that  gave  Americans  a new  interest.  Yet 
it  was  the  lure  of  target  gold  rather  than 
hunting  which  captured  their  attention. 
The  proliferation  of  archery  clubs  led  to 
the  need  for  a central  organization  to 
monitor  and  promote  the  sport. 

Henry  C.  Carver,  then  president  of 
Chicago  Archery  Association,  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  the  formation  of 
a national  organization.  His  vice  presi- 
dent was  A.  G.  Spaulding,  founder  of 
the  well  known  athletic  outfitters,  who 
undoubtedly  could  see  more  than  just 
an  amateur  interest  in  the  burgeoning 
archery  business.  Together  they  con- 
sulted the  Thompson  brothers  and 
othejrs  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a 
national  organization. 

Encouraged,  the  two  set  up  a meet- 
ing in  the  mayor’s  office  in  Craw- 
fordsville for  10  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  January  23,  1879.  The  extent  to 
which  they  went  in  rounding  up  arch- 
ery personalities  is  indicated  by  the 
roster  of  clubs  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing: The  Wabash  Merry  Bowmen, 
Crawfordsville;  The  Chicago  Archery 
Association,  Chicago;  The  Kokomo 
Archers,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  The  Highland 
Park  Archery  Club,  Highland  Park,  111.; 
The  Toxophilites,  Des  Moines,  la.;  The 
Nottingham  Archers,  Pittsburgh;  The 
Buffalo  Toxophilites,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;The 
Robin  Hood  Archery  Club,  DePere, 
Wis. 

The  organization  was  officially 
formed  that  day  and  Maurice 
Thompson  was  named  president.  At- 
torney Carver,  who  did  all  the  work, 
was  the  first  secretary.  In  fact,  the 
record  shows  that  Carver  was  not  only  a 
hard  worker  but  also  an  excellent  pro- 


moter. It  was  determined  that  mem- 
bership would  be  by  clubs  rather  than 
individuals  and  that  the  shooting  rules 
and  targets  used  in  England  would  be 
adopted.  The  York  Round  would  be  the 
basis  of  the  championship  for  the  U.S. 

In  addition  to  all  the  preceeding,  the 
First  National  Tournament  was  sched- 
uled for  August  of  the  same  year  at  the 
baseball  field  of  the  White  Sox,  then 
known  as  White  Stockings,  in  Chicago. 

Eighty-Nine  at  First 

Eighty-nine  shooters  were  present  at 
the  first  tournament,  which  was  held  on 
a grand  scale.  Utilization  of  the  baseball 
park  precluded  shooting  back  and  forth 
to  eliminate  as  much  walking  as  possi- 
ble, the  system  that  prevailed  in  En- 
gland. In  fact,  the  shooting  stand  was 
only  twenty  feet  from  the  grandstand  to 
give  everyone  a closeup  view  of  the 
archers.  There  were  eight  targets  for 
the  men  and  two  for  the  women,  and 
the  Double  York  and  Double  Columbia 
were  the  two  rounds  shot. 

Will  Thompson  was  the  winner. 
There  was  more  than  $1,000  in  cash  and 
a wide  assortment  of  merchandise  for 
prizes.  Thompson,  who  won  just  about 
every  event,  needed  two  big  wagons  to 
haul  away  his  winnings!  The  restrictions 
on  amateurs  accepting  cash  prizes  did 
not  come  until  later. 

Working  the  women  in  proved  to  be 
a bit  of  an  obstacle,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  York  Round,  with  distances 
from  60  to  100  yards,  was  a bit  too  much 
for  the  ladies.  Consequently,  the  Co- 
lumbia Round  was  constructed  and  was 
used  to  determine  the  high  score  for 
the  women.  Maximum  distance  was,  of 
course,  50  yards. 

In  those  days  the  attire  of  females 
was  enough  of  a handicap  to  normal 
movement.  Tight  corsets,  multiple 
skirts  and  metal  supports  made  it  dif- 
ficult even  to  reach  down  to  pick  up  an 
arrow.  Maurice  Thompson  warned  the 
ladies  that  bending  over  with  the 
paraphernalia  they  wore  could  put 
pressure  upon  organs  that  are  easily 
injured. 

Those  who  stage  modern  tourna- 
ments might  take  note  of  the  extent  to 
which  an  effort  was  made  to  assist  spec- 
tators in  following  the  scores.  Beside 
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WILL  THOMPSON,  who  won  two  wagon- 
loads of  merchandise  in  addition  to  cash  at 
first  NAA  tournament  in  1879,  is  shown  here 
wearing  his  championship  medal.  He  also 
won  the  1 884  and  1 888  tournaments. 

each  target  was  a large  board  identified 
by  a letter.  Behind  each  was  a boy  in  a 
chair  who  held  a set  of  discs  about  the 
size  of  the  target  s gold  center.  When 
an  arrow  hit  the  target,  the  boy  held  up 
a disc  corresponding  in  color  to  the 
scoring  ring  in  which  the  arrow  landed. 
This  assisted  both  spectators  and 
score  keepers. 

Although  the  men’s  championship 
was  determined  by  a double  York 
Round  and  the  women  won  on  the  basis 
of  a double  Columbia  Round,  a team 
contest  was  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
single  American  Round.  The  Wabash 


Merry  Bowman  had  the  top  team  score. 
Mrs.  Spalding  Brown,  of  Hastings, 
Michigan,  was  the  first  winner  for  the 
women. 

A special  medal  which  would  become 
the  property  of  the  man  who  won  the 
championship  three  times  had  been 
struck.  Will  Thompson  was  high  in 
1879,  1884  and  1888.  He  accepted  the 
medal  and  then  presented  it  back  to  the 
association  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
should  be  retained  permanently  and 
awarded  each  year  to  the  winner  of  the 
York  Round.  Of  course,  the  York 
Round  was  later  dropped.  Today  a 
Double  FITA  determines  the  winner. 

The  Big  One 

The  first  tournament  was  such  an 
elaborate  affair  that  it  was  a challenge 
for  those  who  followed.  The  second 
tournament,  in  1880,  was  held  on  Sid- 
way s Island,  later  named  Motor  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River.  It  was  owned  by 
wealthy  Franklin  Sidway,  who  offered 
to  sponsor  the  big  one.  Prospect  Park, 
in  Brooklyn,  was  the  site  of  the  third 
tournament. 

The  history  of  the  scores  from  the 
first  tournament  gives  an  indication  of 
how  skill  and  tackle  progressed  over  the 
years.  Will  Thompson’s  win  in  1879  was 
a new  record  for  the  double  York,  624. 
Sixty  years  later  Pat  Chambers  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  won  with  a score  of  1581. 
Although  the  York  Round  is  no  longer 
used  to  determine  the  national  cham- 
pion, even  the  best  of  the  old  scores 
would  be  far  down  the  sheet  today. 

Looking  back,  one  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  at  the  enthusiasm  that 
archery  generated  100  years  ago.  Just 
trying  to  find  suitable  equipment  was  a 
chore  in  itself.  English-type  longbows 
were  standard  equipment.  Wooden  ar- 
rows were  so  poor  that  it  was  common 
to  mark  each  one  so  that  its  predeter- 
mined flight  characteristics  could  be 
considered  in  making  a shot.  (In  my 
personal  recollections  of  early  archery, 
it  was  necessary  to  do  the  same.) 

Transportation  was  normally  by  train 
in  the  early  years.  Only  those  of  some 
financial  substance  could  take  part  in 
the  national  tournament,  unless  it  hap- 
pened to  be  close  by. 

As  an  interesting  aside,  “point  of 
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aim”  was  the  sighting  method  most 
common  to  early  champions.  Practically 
unknown  today,  point  of  aim  was  a 
method  whereby  a particular  object  not 
part  of  the  target  was  used  on  which  to 
sight  the  tip  of  the  arrow.  At  the  shorter 
distances,  this  could  be  a paper  cup,  a 
bit  of  cloth,  or  whatever.  At  the  longer 
distances,  it  was  common  to  pick  a 
treetop,  a mark  on  a building,  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  assist  in  maintain- 
ing constant  arrow  performance. 

The  first  five  years  of  NAA  were 
eventful  ones,  with  big  tournaments 
around  the  country.  After  that,  things 
slowed  down  and  not  too  much  is 
known  of  what  happened  in  the  inter- 
val. However,  the  tournaments  con- 
tinued except  for  two  years  during 
World  War  I and  again  during  World 
War  II.  Consequently,  the  tournament 
this  year  will  be  the  95th  National, 
planned  for  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Robert  Rhode  of  Illinois  is  doing  a 
history  of  these  first  100  years  for  the 
organization.  In  addition,  he  is  writing 
a book  on  the  period.  His  research 
should  uncover  many  of  the  activities 
during  the  quiet  years. 

New  Views 

After  World  War  II  there  were  many 
changes  and  a marked  renewal  of  activ- 
ity. Although  there  was  really  nothing 
new,  many  former  accoutrements  to 
archery  were  reinvented  and  many  de- 
cisions had  to  be  made.  The  advent  of 
sighting  levels,  clickers,  stabilizers, 
sights  of  all  types,  and  various  methods 
of  shooting  required  new  views  and 
considerations.  Tournaments  were  no 
longer  the  sole  province  of  American 
shooters  here  as  foreign  visitors  began 
to  attend. 

Emergence  of  the  Federation  Inter- 
nationale de  Tir  a l’Arc  (FITA)  gradually 
coalesced  the  thinking  of  archers  the 
world  over  for  competitive  purposes. 
For  now,  U.S.  archers  were  beginning 
to  compete  in  foreign  countries  and 
entertain  more  and  more  toxophilites 
from  other  countries. 

There  were  the  world  target  tourna- 
ments such  as  the  one  held  in  Berlin 
last  year  and  the  world  field  tourna- 
ment in  Geneva  this  year.  The  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Americas  brought  to- 


MAURICE  THOMPSON  was  first  president  of 
the  National  Archery  Association,  elected 
January  23,  1879.  Membership  was  by  clubs 
rather  than  individuals,  and  English  shoot- 
ing rules  and  targets  were  adopted. 

gether  countries  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Although  FITA  was  originally  or- 
ganized in  1931  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  archery  back  to  the  Olympics, 
its  influence  began  to  be  felt  more  and 
more.  It  finally  succeeded  in  having 
archery  officially  declared  an  Olympic 
activity  and  the  U.S.  brought  back  the 
gold  medals  when  it  was  reinstated  in 
1972.  Archers  have  now  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Pan  American  games. 
Today,  the  double  FITA  Round  is  used 
by  NAA  to  determine  national  cham- 
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CLAYTON  B.  SHENK,  several  times  presi- 
dent of  NAA,  is  now  its  executive  secretary. 

pionships,  and  the  metric  system  has 
taken  over. 

It  is  notable  that  although  there  were 
but  89  archers  at  the  first  tournament  in 
1879,  the  1978  target  tournament  pro- 
duced 338  archers,  including  a number 
from  various  countries  who  wished  to 
participate. 


During  at  least  35  of  the  past  100 
years  of  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion, the  name  of  Clayton  B.  Shenk 
could  not  be  ignored.  His  interest  in 
archery,  which  continues  through  the 
present,  has  had  a considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  national  organization.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  NAA  in  1937, 
in  1950,  and  then  again  during  1959- 
1966.  The  following  year  he  was  named 
executive  secretary,  a responsibility  he 
continues  to  this  day. 

Clayt  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  25th  World  Archery  Tournament  to 
the  United  States  in  1969.  In  1972  he 
was  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia,  an 
organization  that  observed  its  150th  an- 
niversary in  1978.  In  1973  he  was 
elected  to  the  Archery  Hall  of  Fame. 

What  the  next  100  years  will  bring  to 
the  National  Archery  Association  and 
the  sport  itself  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  its 
somewhat  sophisticated  beginning  will 
end  far  beyond  the  age  of  any  reader. 
Target  archery  has  become  a sport  that 
can  be  freely  enjoyed  by  any  who  meet 
the  challenge. 


Secki  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Sportsman’s  Crafts  Book,  by  Paul  C.  McNair,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  NYC  10017,  209  pp.,  $10.95.  In  clear,  simple  language  tells  how  you  can  build  two 
dozen  useful  outdoors  items  such  as  a duck  blind,  dog  crate,  snowshoes,  ice  fishing 
shack,  etc.  Many  diagrams. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Table  Saw,  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Drill  Press, 
and  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Band  Saw  are  the  titles  of  three  new  “how  to”  books 
available  from  the  Power  Tool  Division  of  Rockwell  International,  Suite  295,  1755 
Lynnfield  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38138.  Over  250  informative  illustrations  in  each  to  help 
hobbyists.  Price,  $4.99  each. 

The  Authentic  American  Johnboat,  by  Larry  Dablemont,  David  McKay,  750  3rd 
Ave.,  NYC  10017,  88  pp.,  $7.95.  Shows  how  to  build  this  longtime  favorite  type  of  boat 
and  tells  how  to  use  it  for  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing.  The  author  is  from  the  Ozarks,  so 
his  river-related  stories  make  an  interesting  background. 

How  to  Make  Working  Decoys,  by  George  Ross  Starr,  Jr.,  MD,  Winchester  Press, 
205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  164  pp.,  $15.  Step-by-step  instructions,  with  many  photos, 
showing  how  to  produce  waterfowl  decoys  that  will  actually  be  used  by  hunters. 

Dog  Owner’s  Bible,  ed.  by  Roger  Caras,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court, 
South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  480  pp.,  paperbound,  $7.95.  Thirty-plus  feature  articles 
on  dog-related  subjects  such  as  picking  a veterinarian,  spaying,  immunization,  nutrition, 
obedience  training,  attack  and  guard  dogs,  hip  dysplasia,  etc.  A lot  of  good  information. 
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HANDLOADING 

DILEMMA 

By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by 

RIGHT  AT  THE  moment,  I’m  get- 
. ting  everything  ready  for  a late 
September  chuck  hunt.  True,  dove  sea- 
son is  in  full  swing,  but  the  call  of  the 
pasture  field  grizzly  beckons  hard  in  my 
veins.  I have  to  have  one  more  fling 
before  of  man  winter  closes  the  door 
with  a blanket  of  snow.  Anyway,  I have 
a new  Ruger  No.  1 25-06  heavy  barrel 
single  shot  that  shows  every  sign  of 
being  a topnotch,  long-range  chuck  out- 
fit. 

As  usual,  I reload  for  Helen’s  outfit, 
my  own,  and  a backup  rifle,  just  in  case 
we  encounter  a failure.  This  takes  more 
than  an  evening  or  two,  and  it’s  a good 
thing  I am  a handloader.  In  fact,  if  I 
weren’t,  half  the  fun  of  the  hunt  would 
be  down  the  drain.  I’ve  been  at  it  for 
several  decades,  and  each  year  it  gets 
more  rewarding. 

I’ve  always  insisted  that  reloading 
could  be  for  every  shooter  and  hunter. 
No  great  talent  is  needed  to  put  life 
back  into  a dead  factory  case.  It’s  a 
matter  of  putting  the  proper  compo- 
nents back  in  the  proper  order.  I’m  the 
first  to  agree  an  awful  lot  of  care  has  to 
be  exercised,  and  it’s  mandatory  to 
follow  the  suggested  loads  shown  in  the 
manuals.  During  all  the  years  I’ve  been 
pumping  the  handle  of  a reloading 
press,  I nave  never  gone  far  beyond  the 
advice  of  my  manuals.  The  thousands  of 
rounds  I poured  out  from  a benchrest 
proved  going  for  super-hot  loads  short- 
ens barrel  life,  and  it  adds  a real  ele- 
ment of  danger.  Stick  with  moderate 
loads  and  be  on  the  safe  side. 

With  all  the  types  of  eq^pment 
available  now,  from  simple  hand-held 
presses  to  complex  sophisticated  au- 
tomatic outfits,  handloading  is  easier 
than  ever.  Still,  I have  to  stress  it  can 
come  close  to  being  an  art,  and  it’s  very 
much  the  work  of  the  individual.  The 


Helen  Lewis 


OLD  BELDING  & MULL  Straightline  press  is 
still  a favorite  of  Lewis’s  for  neck  sizing 
benchrest  cases.  Note  that  tool  works  in 
horizontal  plane. 

end  product  reflects  in  many  ways  the 
skill  and  craftsmanship  of  the  reloader. 
The  person  who  follows  the  rules  to  the 
letter  will  ultimately  turn  out  a better 
round.  Don’t  underestimate  the  work 
of  the  individual  in  handloading. 

There  was  a period  in  my  career  as  a 
custom  reloader  that  I used  just  one 
high  quality  press  for  every  operation. 
From  decapping  to  bullet  seating,  it 
was  all  done  on  a single  press.  Today, 
however,  I see  handloading  in  an  en- 
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tirely  different  light.  When  I reload  for 
my  Remington  40XB-BR,  I neck  size 
with  the  now  discontinued  but  still 
famous  Belding  and  Mull  Model  28 
Straightline  press,  seat  the  primers 
with  a Lee  hand  priming  tool,  and  drop 
the  powder  charge  from  an  old  Belding 
and  Mull  Visible  Powder  measure.  For 
bullet  seating,  I switch  to  the  RCBS 
Rock-chucker  press  and  a Bonanza 
benchrest  seating  die.  Before  hands 
are  tossed  in  the  air  in  dismay  or  dis- 
gust, allow  me  to  point  out  all  the  effort 
and  different  equipment  have  given 
positive  results  at  the  range. 

I’m  not  trying  to  placate  or  appease 
when  I admit  it’s  possible  to  get  similar 
results  using  other  equipment.  I just 
happen  to  think  all  the  extra  steps  pay 
off  in  a rifle  that  is  designed  primarily 
for  accuracy.  In  very  accurate  bench- 
rest  rifles,  the  shooter  knows  full  well 
his  rifle  has  a one-hole  potential.  It’s  up 
to  him  to  put  it  all  together  with  the 
right  load  combination  and  good  shoot- 
ing. 

By  now,  it  could  be  assumed  that  a 
wide  variety  of  equipment  is  needed  to 
get  topnotch  reloads.  If  a gunwriter 
goes  to  all  the  fuss  and  bother  to  elimi- 
nate all  the  bugs,  why  shouldn  t the 
varmint  or  big  game  hunter  be  just  as 
particular?  If  you  feel  that  way,  you  ve 


BELDING  & MULL  visible  powder  measure, 
left,  has  separate  adjustable  metering 
chamber.  Right,  part  of  Lewis’s  loading 
bench,  showing  Ponsness-Warren  shotshell 
loader,  Bonanza  press  and  other  equipment. 
Far  right,  Lee  Precision,  Inc.  Load-All,  an 
inexpensive  tool  that  turns  out  quality  shot- 
shells. 


missed  the  point.  I go  to  all  the  fuss  and 
bother  only  for  several  very  accurate 
bench  guns.  When  it  comes  to  cranking 
out  loads  for  a session  in  the  chuck 
pasture,  it’s  a different  story.  I’m  still 
consistent,  and  just  as  particular  with 
the  last  rounds  as  I was  with  the  first, 
but  I don’t  take  all  the  pains  to  seat  the 
Drimer  to  a critical  depth  or  seat  the 
imllet  just  far  enough  to  let  the  ogive 
dss  the  lands. 

I’m  not  defeating  my  argument;  I just 
don’t  have  to  be  that  concerned  with 
rifles  that  are  comparatively  lacking  in 
accuracy  potential.  The  rifles  I will  be 
matching  against  wary  whistlepigs  are 
very  accurate  as  varmint  outfit  go,  but 
they  are  a long  way  down  the  ladder 
from  the  top  rung  benchrest  outfits.  In 
the  field,  exact  distances  are  not  known 
and  the  hunter  is  seldom  in  a comfort- 
able position  with  every  thing  square 
and  plumb.  Out  there,  it’s  uphill  and 
downhill,  over  swales  and  across  valleys 
that  are  filled  with  invisible  winds  that 
play  havoc  with  the  tiny,  speeding 
projectiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benchrester 
works  under  more  constant  conditions 
for  the  most  part.  Distances  are  known, 
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loads  have  been  tested  and  proven,  the 
rifle  is  tops  in  quality,  and  the  shooter  is 
in  a class  by  himself.  For  the  most  part, 
the  bench  shooter  is  incredibly  knowl- 
edgeable about  his  equipment  and  has 
learned  from  experience  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
hunter  is  in  a vastly  different  category. 
Practically  every  shot  presents  a new 
set  of  problems.  Just  trying  to  dope  the 
wind  at  300  yards  is  like  figuring  out  the 
flight  of  a woodcock. 

Three  for  One 

For  several  decades  after  World  War 
II,  reloading  was  presented  as  a sure 
way  to  save  money.  Components  were 
plentiful  and  not  overly  expensive.  I’m 
sure  there  was  a significant  savings  for 
the  shooter  who  burned  a thousand  or 
more  rounds  each  year.  I was  one  of 
those  shooters,  and  I turned  to  reload- 
ing with  the  single  thought  in  mind  of 
shooting  three  reloads  for  the  price  of 
one  factory  round.  It  took  only  a few 
months  to  prove  to  me  that  handloading 
was  a far  cry  from  a money  saving 
pastime;  there  were  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  assembling  one’s  own  car- 
tridges other  than  the  financial  benefit. 

If  nothing  else,  there’s  the  benefit  of 
convenience.  More  than  once,  I fired 
all  my  factory  fodder  and  was  unable  to 
replenish  it  due  to  a holiday  or 
weekend.  Having  my  own  equipment 
put  an  end  to  that.  Cases  lasted  in- 
definitely, and  a few  dollars  worth  of 
components  supplied  me  for  weeks  of 


hunting  and  bench  shooting.  Well,  con- 
venience has  to  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
reasons  to  become  a handloader,  and 
there  is  still  a significant  savings  since 
the  factory  case  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  a loaded  round  and  the  reloader 
can  use  it  over  and  over.  But  now 
comes  the  complex  part. 

Building  the  reload  to  fit  a particular 
rifle  is  the  number  one  requirement  in 
my  book.  This  subject  is  so  extensive 
that  I won’t  go  into  much  detail  here, 
except  to  say  it’s  not  only  possible  to 
tailor  a load  for  a certain  rifle,  but  also 
to  have  reloads  for  various  types  of 
shooting  with  the  same  rifle.  A friend  of 
mine  uses  a varmint  outfit  with  a target 
scope  on  it.  He  carries  no  less  than  five 
types  of  reloads  for  different  distances 
and. wind  conditions.  He  is  never  with- 
out a small  notebook  that  shows  the 
proper  click  adjustment  for  each  load  at 
various  ranges.  I have  often  thought  he 
carried  things  a bit  too  far,  but  he’s  a 
whale  of  a chuckster. 

As  I said  in  the  beginning,  handload- 
ing boils  down  to  individual  prefer- 
ences. It’s  not  in  the  tools  per  se,  but  in 
the  person  using  them.  Even  if  I owned 
several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  com- 
plex woodworking  tools,  I eouldn  t turn 
out  quality  work.  Yet,  I recall  an  old 
friend  who  didn’t  own  one  power  tool. 
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LEE  LOADER,  a compact  hand  tool  made  by 
Lee  Custom  Engineering,  Inc.,  is  available 
for  most  metallic  cartridges  and  shotshells. 


yet  his  work  was  unparalleled.  He  was  a 
true  woodworking  craftsman,  and  his 
work  reflected  his  unlimited  ability. 

It’s  best  to  start  with  a minimum  of 
equipment  and  learn  the  basics  step  by 
step.  Money  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
of  a problem  today,  and  many  new 
reloaders  are  going  for  the  sophisticated 
equipment,  expecting  it  to  make  them  a 
handloader.  Maybe  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  approach,  but  I’m  a bit 
old-fashioned.  I like  to  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  my  way 
up.  The  novice  handgun  reloader  who 
purchases  a high  speed  fully  automatic 
ress  may  get  good  loads  by  the  hun- 
reds,  but  will  never  know  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning  each  step  by  trial  and 
error.  I recall  my  own  frustrations,  but 
I solved  them  through  research,  advice 
from  other  reloaders,  and  a dogged 
determination  to  learn  the  game  every 
inch  of  the  way.  It  was  satisfying. 

Some  believe  a lot  of  space  is  re- 
quired to  set  up  a loading  bench,  but 
this  is  far  from  true.  I’ve  seen  some 
really  fantastic  setups  that  showed  real 
design  and  engineering.  One  fellow 
who  lived  in  a tiny  apartment  had  a 
beautiful  ceiling-high  cabinet  at  the  end 
of  a hallway.  Opening  the  double  doors 
revealed  a minature  reloading  room.  In 
a matter  of  minutes,  utilizing  several 


aluminum  adjustable  legs,  a heavy 
pull-out  table  was  ready  to  go,  com- 
plete with  press,  measure,  and  scales. 
Above  and  below  the  table  were 
shelves  and  cubbyholes  for  gear  and 
components.  It  was  craftsmanship  all 
the  way,  and  a beautiful  piece  of  furni- 
ture. 

Not  having  sufficient  space  can’t  be  a 
valid  reason  for  not  reloading.  Small, 
compact  reloading  benches  can  be  set 
up  in  attics,  garages,  basements.  I 
suggest  as  a precautionary  measure  to 
use  a lock-type  metal  cabinet  for  the 
components  and  loaded  rounds.  There 
is  a good  bit  of  concern  from  beginners 
over  the  safety  of  handloading,  but  this 
concern  is  unfounded.  During  more 
than  25  years  of  close  association  with 
every  aspect  of  reloading,  I’ve  had  only 
one  minor  mishap — I inadvertently 
crushed  a primer  which  ignited  but 
caused  no  damage.  Naturally,  care  and 
caution  have  to  be  exercised,  but  there 
are  no  unusual  problems. 

The  question  that  bothers  the  non- 
reloader is,  just  how  good  is  the  hand- 
load? How  does  it  stack  up  against 
factory  ammo?  I’m  going  to  sl<ate  over 
thin  ice  here,  but  I can’t  agree  the 
handload  is  far  superior  to  the  factory 
shell  as  is  so  many  times  claimed.  I 
recall  hearing  a handloader  admonish- 
ing a friend  to  get  rid  of  the  “store 
bought  stuff  and  give  the  empties  to 
him  to  make  super  cartridges  out  of. 
That  land  of  talk  is  hogwash. 

Proper  Perspective 

Let’s  put  handloading  in  its  proper 
perspective.  First,  the  handloader 
would  be  out  of  luck  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
spent  factory  case.  It  requires  dozens  of 
operations  to  make  a cartridge  case,  and 
no  handloader  would  ever  go  to  all  that 
expense  and  bother.  Secondly,  the 
handloader  replaces  the  components, 
ancl  many  times  his  loads  are  taken  from 
a factory  manual.  Those  of  us  who 
wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  in  the  woods 
with  a factory  round  have  no  way  of 
testing  our  loads  other  than  using  an 
inexpensive  chronograph  and  finding 
out  now  they  perform  on  the  range. 
The  factory  shoots  and  tests  more 
rounds  developing  one  load  than  most 
reloaders  assemble  in  a year. 
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I’m  not  putting  the  handloader  down; 
I’ve  been  one  for  years  and  years,  and  I 
hope  every  woodchuck,  bear,  or  deer  I 
take  from  now  on  falls  to  one  of  Lewis’s 
jown  creations.  However,  it’s  not  true 
the  handload  is  automatically  superior 
to  the  factory  round.  The  factory  shell 
jhas  an  incredible  record  of  success.  I’ve 
fired  thousands  of  factory  rounds  from 
my  benchrest,  and  the  results  would 
satisfy  the  most  demanding  big  game 
hunter.  While  I’m  at  it,  I want  to  throw 
jthe  shotshell  in  the  same  category  with 
the  rifle.  Factory  ammo  is  safe,  power- 
ful and  very  dependable. 

To  give  credit  in  handloading  where 
credit  is  due,  I’m  quick  to  admit  it 
offers  special  advantages  for  both  shot- 
shell  and  rifle  cartridges.  To  show  what 
I mean,  let  me  cite  an  example  when  I 
had  only  three  hours  to  get  ready  for  a 
major  chuck  hunt.  As  usual,  my  ammo 
supply  was  at  a low  ebb,  but  as  a 
handloader,  this  didn’t  present  any 
problem;  it  was  just  a matter  of  stuffing 
(some  cases  with  primers,  powder  and 
bullets. 

I had  a super  load  of  Hodgdon  H414 
lit  with  a CCI  200  primer  that  really 
sizzled  a 52-grain  custom  benchrest 
bullet  out  the  muzzle  of  my  Savage 
112V  heavy  barrel  220  Swift.  The  big 
rifle  gave  consistent — and  I mean 
consistent — %”  to  %”  5-shot  groups  at 
100  yards.  To  me,  that’s  a top  chuck 
outfit.  You  can  imagine  how  the  bottom 
seemed  to  fall  smack  out  of  my  stomach 
when  I discovered  I had  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  H414.  I was  faced 
with  a real  predicament. 

With  the  clock  running  out  on  me,  I 
cranked  up  four  different  primer/ 
powder/bullet  combinations.  Being  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a benchrest  five 
feet  from  the  reloading  bench  allowed 
me  to  shoot  as  I loaded.  The  best  group 
came  from  DuPont  4350  with  a 91/2 
Remington  primer  and  a 52-grain  Rem- 
ington match  bullet.  With  less  than 
an  hour  to  go,  I whipped  up  a dozen 
more  of  that  load  and  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief  when  only  one  3-shot  group 
strayed  beyond  the  %”  mark. 

I’m  not  suggesting  it  takes  only  an 
hour  to  find  an  ultimate  load,  but  by 
having  the  ability  to  change,  I could 
come  up  with  something  that  would  fill 
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a particular  need.  If  I had  purchased 
factory  cartridges  along  the  way,  I 
wouldn  t have  known  wmat  to  expect, 
and  it’s  very  possible  only  one  brand 
and  bullet  weight  of  factory  fodder 
would  give  that  land  of  accuracy  in  the 
112V.  Even  in  shotgunning,  loads  can 
be  worked  up  that  will  fill  specific 
needs  in  the  field.  I always  carry  an 
assortment  of  shotgun  reloads  on  every 
hunt. 

Handloading  is  for  everyone,  and 
everyone  should  enjoy  its  benefits.  It’s 
not  that  complex,  and  it’s  veiy  reward- 
ing. If  the  question  of  handloading  has 
been  freewheeling  around  your 
bloodstream,  now  could  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  start.  The  market  is  full  of 
good  equipment.  Use  common  sense 
and  follow  the  manuals.  It  will  take  only 
a month  or  two  to  prove  handloading  is 
something  you  should  have  started 
years  back.  . . . 


Answers  to  OWL  Puzzles 


Puzzle  No.  1 

Puzzle  No.  2 

Mice 

Grouse 

Eggs 

Bobwhite 

Frogs 

Turkey 

Fruit 

Dove 

Moles 

Scarlet  tanager 

Grape 

Bluebird 

Grubs 

Black  bear 

Larvae 

Red  fox 

Beetles 

Rabbit 

Carrion 

Skunk 

Crickets 

Fox  squirrel 

Cherries 

Mice 

Earthworm 

Deer 

Bumblebee 

Grasshoppers 

BLUEBERRY 

Blackberries 

SKUNK 
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The  Missouri  Conservation  Commission 
has  voted  to  oppose  the  Meramec  Dam 
project  in  their  state.  It  says  the  damage  to 
fish  and  wildlife  could  not  be  compensated 
under  any  of  the  existing  proposals.  This 
dam  and  the  other  four  proposed  in  the 
Meramec  Basin  project  would  flood  many 
thousands  of  acres,  including  three  rivers. 
Also  flooded  would  be  a cave  containing  a 
colony  of  endangered  Indiana  bats — 
although  that  in  itself  wasn't  sufficient  to 
stop  the  project,  originally  authorized  in 
1938.  Newer  study  techniques  have 
shown  that  it  would  take  about  45,000 
acres  of  "like-quality”  habitat  to  replace  the 
rich  habitat  lost  if  the  project  were  com- 
pleted. 


The  “lost  year”  may  have  been  found. 
After  sea  turtles  hatch,  they  swim  sea- 
ward and  disappear  for  about  a year. 
Several  recent  lines  of  evidence 
suggest  that  the  little  turtles  may  be 
snuggling  in  amongst  the  strands  of 
open-sea  sargassum  which  they  re- 
semble, perhaps  feeding  on  the  sar- 
gassum weed  itself,  on  the  small 
organisms  which  live  in  it,  or  on  a 
combination  of  both. 


Those  so-called  “super-bees”  you’ve 
been  hearing  about  from  South  America — 
the  ones  descended  from  accidentally  re- 
leased African  bees  imported  to  boost 
South  American  beekeeping — are  appar- 
ently out-competing  native  bees  in  the 
wild.  The  Africanized  (European  X African 
honeybee  hybrid)  bees  seem  to  keep  na- 
tive bees  from  harvesting  pollen,  and  the 
natives  may  even  decline  in  numbers.  It’s 
not  certain  why,  since  the  Africanized  bees 
don’t  appear  to  be  aggressive  towards  the 
natives. 


Do  you  suppose  they  thought  it  would  go 
away?  A New  York  man  and  his  two  sons 
have  been  indicted  for  spraying  several 
thousand  gallons  of  oil  containing  toxic 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  along 
270  miles  of  North  Carolina  roads.  The 
men  operated  (without  the  required  per- 
mits) a company  specializing  in  collecting 
and  reselling  PCBs,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  electrical  transformers.  A North 
Carolina  firm  had  reportedly  paid  the  com- 
pany to  haul  away  the  contaminated  oil; 
they  did — but  not  very  far. 


Coyotes  eating  melons?  Apparently 
so,  according  to  farmers  in  Wayne 
County,  Utah.  Coyotes  have  expanded 
their  historical  range,  while  many 
species  are  losing  ground,  largely  be- 
cause coyotes  are  quite  adaptable  and 
have  learned  to  live  around  man  if  not 
methodically  exterminated.  The  Utah 
coyotes’  new  trick  isn’t  endearing  them 
to  commercial  melon  growers — but  you 
have  to  admit  it’s  clever.  They  break  the 
ripe  fruit  in  half  and  scoop  out  the  tasty 
flesh,  no  mean  trick  without  a spoon. 

Biologists  at  the  recent  Conservation 
Biology  Conference  in  San  Diego  devoted 
several  discussions  to  the  minimum  popu- 
lation size  required  to  keep  a rare  plant  or 
animal  going.  A big  problem  is  the  need  to 
maintain  genetic  diversity;  too  much  in- 
breeding  can  wipe  a species  out  as  surely 
as  loss  of  habitat  or  poaching,  though 
perhaps  more  slowly.  One  suggestion  was 
that  game  preserves,  such  as  those  in 
Africa,  swap  a few  animals  each  year  to 
maintain  that  diversity.  Unfortunately,  this 
may  play  havoc  with  behavior  in  the  more 
social  animals. 


Pre-adjournment  action  in  Congress 
was  a mixed  bag  for  wildlife,  but  the  good 
probably  outweighed  the  bad.  Wildlife 
budgets  for  the  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
Forest  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement were  all  increased.  The  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  was  reauthorized,  and 
amendments  added  were  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  conservationists,  providing  a 
two-step  review  process  to  exempt  proj- 
ects under  certain  conditions.  This  adds 
needed  flexibility  to  the  Act  and  probably 
prevented  its  being  altogether  scratched. 
But  the  federal  nongame  funding  bill 
died — essentially  killed  by  Administration 
opposition.  Wildlifers  will  try  again  next 
session. 
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[ EDITORIAL  . . . 


Trappers  and  Houndsmen  . . . 

WITH  THE  PRICE  of  fur  up,  competition  for  furbearers  has  been  keen,  and 
animosity  has  developed  between  some  houndsmen  and  trappers.  It 
became  particularly  heated  during  this  past  season.  We  cannot  afford  a confronta- 
tion or  a split  between  these  groups  of  sportsmen,  so  I believe  it  is  time  they  get 
together. 

The  Game  Commission’s  offices  have  received  considerable  correspondence 
over  this  issue.  The  biggest  volume  of  letters  has  come  from  houndsmen, 
demanding  that  trapping  be  outlawed  because  of  what  they  consider  a threat  to 
their  dogs.  Most  dog  handlers  have  no  objections  to  conscientious  trapping;  some, 
however,  object  vehemently.  There  are  more  trappers  and  houndsmen  now  than 
ever  before,  all  competing  for  the  same  resource,  if  you  are  one  of  the  disgruntled 
houndsmen,  please  have  the  courtesy  to  listen  to  the  other  side. 

Trappers  are  hunters,  too.  Like  you,  they  buy  a license  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
doing  what  they  enjoy  most  in  November.  They  have  just  as  much  right  to  set 
their  traps,  provided  they  go  about  it  ethically  and  legally,  as  the  houndsmen  has 
to  hunt.  All  they  want  is  for  hunters  to  leave  their  traps  and  trapped  animals  alone. 
Nearly  every  trapper  I talked  to  this  year  had  traps  set  off  with  sticks,  smashed, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  vandalized.  Many  had  valuable  furbearers  shot  to  pieces  in 
their  traps. 

It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  to  make  a good  fox  set,  not  to  mention  the  time 
invested  in  pre-season  preparations  to  get  a set  established.  Money  is  involved, 
too;  stake,  lure,  and  tag  run  about  $6  per  set. 

Some  hunters  report  that  their  dogs  get  caught  in  traps.  The  reaction  of  the 
average  hunter  in  that  situation  is  real  rage.  He  usually  picks  up  the  trap  and 
pitches  it,  or  takes  it  home.  But  if  he  is  a rabbit  or  bird  hunter,  he  will  be  close 
enough  to  his  dog  so  that  he  can  release  it  immediately  if  it  gets  caught  in  a 
trap.  If  this  happens  the  dog  will  just  be  frightened  and  not  hurt.  I know  there  are 
houndsmen  who  claim  their  dogs  were  ruined  in  traps,  and  some  even  claim 
their  dogs’  legs  were  cut  off  in  traps.  I find  this  hard  to  accept.  It’s  against  the  law 
in  Pennsylvania  to  use  traps  big  enough  to  cause  such  damage;  the  #2,  about  the 
biggest  fox  trap  in  use  today,  certainly  won’t  cut  off  a dog’s  leg.  I’ve  known  of 
small  terriers  which  were  in  traps  overnight.  The  leg  bones  of  these 
small  dogs  are  thin,  yet  they  weren’t  damaged.  A dog  normally  will 
not  fight  the  trap.  A recent  study  conducted  in  Alabama  examined 
47  dogs  which  had  been  accidentally  caught  in  #2  traps,  and  not  a 
single  one  had  broken  bones  or  even  skin  lacerations.  Red  foxes 
have  delicate  bones  and  I have  yet  to  find  one  in  a trap  with  a broken 
leg.  When  serious  injuries  do  occur  it  is  because  a dog  has  remained 
in  a trap  over  a long  period  of  time.  The  blame  here  must  be  shared 
jointly  between  those  trappers  who  illegally  refuse  to  check  their 
traps  regularly  and  those  dog  owners  who  illegally  allow  their  dogs 
to  run  at  large.  Not  all  the  blame  belongs  to  the  houndsman.  It 
would  help  ease  tensions — and  it’s  common  courtesy  anyway — if 
each  trapper  would  advise  landowners  that  his  traps  might  catch 
pets,  and  ask  them  to  advise  hunters  that  traps  are  set  on  the 
property. 

It  is  time  for  trappers  and  houndsmen  to  close  ranks  and 
recognize  each  other’s  sports  as  viable  methods  of  harvesting  our 
furbearer  resource.  Otherwise,  both  sides  are  going  to  be  losers, 
because  the  antis  are  going  to  profit  from  the  split.  Just  take  a look  at 
some  states  where  this  has  happened. — Jack  Weaver,  Wildlife 
Conservation  Specialist 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


The  Priming 

of  a 

Flintlock  Hunter 


By  Dimitri  Zaimes 


IT  WAS  A BRIGHT  and  sunny  Sun- 
day morning.  The  snow  was  clean 
and  crunchy  under  our  feet  as  my  Dad 
and  I walked  up  to  the  front  of  my 
Uncle  Edward’s  house  in  Nazareth. 

It  was  the  day  after  Christmas  and 
everyone  was  in  high  spirits.  Aunt  Bir- 

g't  was  preparing  a sumptuous  break- 
st  while  the  rest  of  the  family  talked 
about  all  those  things  that  families  do 
during  the  holidays.  It  didn’t  take  long 
for  conversation  to  settle  on  our  real 
purpose  for  being  there.  The  next  day 
was  the  beginning  of  the  flintlock  deer 
season. 

Dad  and  I haven  t missed  an  opening 
day  since  the  state  started  its  flintlock 
season.  In  fact,  we  have  all  but  forsaken 
the  regular  rifle  season  so  as  to  save  our 
tags  for  what  we  call  real  hunting. 

My  uncle’s  business  obligations  were 
going  to  keep  him  from  making  the 
opening  day  this  year,  so  Dad  and  I had 
called  and  asked  if  my  16-year-old 
cousin  Gary  would  like  to  try  bis  luck 
with  us.  Although  Gary  did  not  own  a 
flintlock  and  had  never  fired  one,  he 
was  still  game  to  give  it  a try.  Gary  had 
plenty  of  knowledge  about  firearms 
safety  and  the  outdoors,  gathered  while 
tramping  the  woods  with  his  father,  an 
excellent  woodsman  in  his  own  right. 

Everything  was  set.  Gary,  my  father 
and  I would  share  our  flintlocks  and  in 
the  next  twenty-four  hours  Dad  and  I 
would  cram  our  ten  years  of 
muzzleloading  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence into  Gary’s  eager  brain. 

The  conversation  buzzed  all  through 
breakfast  as  we  started  Gary’s  educa- 
tion. Even  his  mother  got  wrapped  up 


in  the  lore  surrounding  this  primitive 
form  of  hunting. 

With  breakfast  over,  we  said  our 
goodbyes  and  climbed  into  the  front  of 
Dad’s  pickup.  We  had  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  winter  driving  ahead  of  us  before 
we  reached  Lackawaxen.  First,  we 
briefed  Gary  on  the  loading  process,  all 
the  time  stressing  the  neecf  for  a cool 
head  and  insisting  he  remember  to 
follow  the  loading  sequence  religiously. 
Otherwise,  he  might  end  up  with  a 
patched  ball  or  a maxi-ball  rammed 
down  his  barrel  with  no  powder  behind 
it.  This  is  a common  mistake  made  by 
many  beginners,  especially  during  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt.  During  that 
time,  we  pumped  the  kid  so  full  of 
information,  cautions  and  warnings  that 
I thought  his  brain  would  surely  burst. 
Through  it  all  he  just  kept  nodding  his 
head  and  grunting  “Uh,  huh"  with  sort 
of  a wide-eved  innocence.  I don’t  mind 
saying  I had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  all 
this  was  sinking  in. 

As  the  truck  rolled  down  Route  590, 
Lackawaxen  came  into  view.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  town’s  rooftops 
and  a fresh  blanket  of  foot-deep  snow 
covered  everything,  including  the  Del- 
aware River,  which  was  frozen  solid. 

The  day  was  half  gone  and  once  we 
had  unloaded  our  gear  at  the  inn  we 
headed  straight  out  to  the  range.  In  no 
time  at  all,  we  had  put  up  our  target 
board  and  were  ready.  Dad  and  I had 
already  sighted  in  our  guns  so  Gary 
would  be  doing  all  the  shooting. 

As  Dad  gently  pulled  his  gun  from  its 
case,  the  brass  furnishings  glowed 
warmly  in  the  sun,  and  the  name  “Gol- 
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lup ” scrolled  on  the  patchbox  lid  caught 
my  eye.  Dad  had  named  this  gun  for  a 
very  dear  hunting  companion,  Gottlieb 
Kuhn,  who  had  died  some  years  ago. 

Dad  smiled  when  he  handed  the  gun 
to  Gary  and  I knew  it  was  time  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  master  do  his  stuff. 
Gently,  Dad  cocked  the  hammer  and 
pushed  the  frizzen  forward,  exposing 
the  flashpan  and  touchhole.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  youngster  how  important 
it  was  to  keep  all  of  these  clean  and  dry. 
Next,  he  reached  into  his  pouch  care- 
fully and  selected  a flint.  Clumping  it 
into  the  hammer’s  jaws,  he  lined  it  up 
with  the  frizzen  and  adjusted  it  to  throw 
a good  strong  shower  of  sparks  into  the 
pan.  All  this  was  done  with  careful 
explanation  so  the  boy  would  be  able  to 
do  it  for  himself  later.  As  I watched,  it 
was  like  seeing  this  same  man  working 
with  another  boy  and  another  gun  al- 
most 25  years  earlier. 

That  man  was  older  now  and  so  was 
that  first  boy,  but  through  the  man’s 
gentle  teaching  and  guidance,  coupled 
with  a few  swiff  kicks  in  the  pants  when 
gun  safety  was  involved,  my  father  had 
given  me  a love  of  the  outdoors  and 
hunting  that  I value  deeply. 

While  he  gingerly  sprinkled  priming 
powder  into  the  pan.  Dad  cautioned 
Gary  about  flinching  when  that  priming 
charge  went  off  just  ahead  of  his  eye. 
He  explained  that  there  would  be  a 
fraction  of  a second  delay  between  the 
whoosh  of  the  primary  charge  and  the 
explosion  of  the  main  charge  in  the 
chamber.  Gary  would  have  to  hold  his 
sights  steady  on  the  target  until  after 
the  main  charge  went  off. 

Next,  Gary  practiced  shooting  noth- 
ing but  priming  charges  with  no  main 
charge  in  the  gun.  Dad  guided  him 
through  the  sequence  of  cocking  the 
hammer,  setting  the  set  trigger  and 
squeezing  off  the  shot  without  flinch- 
ing. When  it  looked  like  he  was  getting 
the  hang  of  it,  Dad  moved  on  to  the 
actual  loading  of  the  gun’s  main  charge. 

Dad’s  gun  was  sighted  in  with  229- 
grain  maxi-balls  which  are  heavier  and 
pack  more  wallop  than  the  conventional 
round  ball.  He  showed  Gary  how  to 
load  the  pre-measured  powder  charges 
while  keeping  the  muzzle  away  from  his 
face  in  case  of  accidental  discharge. 


Next,  he  showed  him  how  to  start  the 
sometimes  stubborn  lubricated  maxi- 
ball into  the  muzzle  and  smartly  seat  it 
on  the  powder  charge  with  the  ramrod. 
Once  the  pan  was  reprimed,  Gary  was 
ready  to  try  his  first  shot  at  a target  60 
yards  away. 

Gary  cocked  the  hammer,  set  the 
trigger  and,  holding  the  ri fie  firmly  to 
his  slight  frame,  touched  off  his  first 
round.  Snap!  Whoosh!  BOOOOM!  For 
one  brief  moment,  Gary,  the  gun  and 
the  bench  were  lost  in  a billowing  cloud 
of  smoke.  When  it  cleared,  a grinning 
boy  saw  that  a neat  round  hole  had 
appeared  on  the  target  at  6 o’clock,  just 
cutting  the  edge  of  the  black. 

Gary  fired  five  more  rounds  that  day 
and  the  last  three  gave  him  a 4-inch 
group  at  60  yards.  The  light  was  fading 
fast  and  class  was  dismissed.  The  next 
two  days  would  be  Gary’s  final  exam 
and  show  whether  he  d learned  his 
lessons. 

After  supper  that  evening,  we  sat 
around  the  fire  at  Rowlands  Inn  and  did 
our  best  to  teach  Gary  the  ballistics  of 
his  gun  so  he  could  allow  for  the  drop  of 
the  bullet  if  his  target  was  more  than  60 
yards  away. 

While  we  were  talking,  we  were 
joined  by  Doug  George,  a hunting 
buddy  of  ours  and  a flintlock  enthusiast 
of  the  first  order.  Now  our  party  was 
complete.  Doug  was  going  to  hunt  on 
opening  day  with  us.  He  would  have  to 
return  to  college  classes  in  Harrisburg 
on  Tuesday. 

Next  Day’s  Promise 

It’s  funny.  No  matter  how  many 
times  I go  hunting,  I still  have  trouble 
oing  to  sleep  on  the  eve  of  opening 
ay.  Regardless  of  how  many  deer  I’ve 
killed,  the  promise  of  the  next  day’s 
hunt  still  fills  my  head  with  racing 
thoughts  and  visions.  But  if  I was  ex- 
cited, Gary  must  have  been  wound  up 
like  the  main  spring  of  Big  Ben.  You 
see,  not  only  had  he  never  hunted  with 
a flintlock;  he  had  never  even  had  a shot 
at  a deer  during  the  regular  rifle  season. 

At  5 o’clock  the  next  morning,  we 
climbed  out  of  the  pickup  on  the  edge 
of  the  State  Game  Lands  that  was  the 
designated  flintlock  hunting  area  near 
Lackawaxen. 
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Fresh  snow  had  fallen  during  the 
night.  The  air  was  frigid  and  my  breath 
started  to  form  ice  on  my  mustache. 
The  woods  were  so  still  that  the  quiet 
roared  in  my  ears.  No,  that  was  the 
blood  rushing  there  to  keep  my  ears 
from  freezing.  The  temperature  was  2 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  We  had  cleaned 
our  guns  the  night  before  and  they  had 
been  left  in  the  back  of  the  truck  all 
night  to  preclude  moisture  forming  in 
the  barrel,  which  would  have  happened 
had  we  brought  them  from  the  heated 
hotel  into  the  cold  morning  air. 

As  we  moved  the  half  mile  to  our 
usual  hunting  area,  the  whole  wintry 
world  was  bathed  in  a blue  light  pro- 
vided by  the  waning  moon.  It  was 
enough  to  show  us  our  way  and  to 
illuminate  plenty  of  fresh  deer  sign. 

Dawn  found  Doug,  Gary  and  me  in 
our  favorite  stands  on  a sidehill  just 
below  a long  ridge.  Dad  insisted  on 
making  the  first  drive  of  the  day,  as 
usual.  I’d  like  to  think  it’s  because  he 
wants  us  to  get  the  shooting,  but  I can’t 
help  wondering  if  it’s  because  he 
doesn’t  want  to  sit  and  freeze  during 
that  early  hour. 

The  first  drive  produced  deer  but  a 
wind  change  put  them  wise  to  the 
standers  and  they  broke  out  the  flanks 
within  sight  but  out  of  good  shooting 
range. 

Dad  and  I made  three  more  drives 
that  morning  but  shifting  winds,  and 
the  fact  that  the  deer  obviously  hadn  t 
read  the  same  book  we  did,  brought  us 
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Dad  explained  everything 
carefully  so  Gary  could 
later  do  it  for  himself. 


to  a midday  score  of  zero.  At  noon  we 
all  got  together  to  eat  lunch  and  revamp 
our  strategy. 

We  knew  where  the  deer  were  but 
the  changing  winds  were  making  our 
longer- than-normal  drives  useless.  Be- 
fore we  could  move  the  deer  any  great 
distance,  the  wind  would  bring  them 
the  standers  scent  and  the  jig  would  be 
up. 

By  this  time,  Gary  was  tired  of  sit- 
ting. And  besides,  sharing  Dad’s  gun 
meant  that  Dad  was  supposed  to  use  it 
too.  Of  course  he  protested,  but  Gary 
and  I insisted  that  he  take  at  least  one 
stand  with  the  gun  and  let  Gary  and  me 
drive  for  him  and  Doug.  Now,  my 
Dad’s  a real  sportsman  and  I know  that 
his  objections  to  taking  the  gun  from 
Gary  were  aimed  at  seeing  the  kid  get  a 
shot,  but  I could  have  sworn  that  as  he 
and  Doug  walked  off  toward  their 
stands  I heard  him  mumble  something 
about  that  heavy  gun,  and  how  he 
hadn’t  really  counted  on  carrying  the 
blasted  thing.  After  all,  the  kid  was 
young  and  in  good  shape. 

When  they  had  moved  off,  Gary  and 
I started  our  climb  straight  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  Our  plan  was  to  move  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge  for  about  600  yards, 
then  drop  down  onto  the  side  ledges 
and  push  the  deer  that  were  bedded 
there  back  to  Doug  and  Dad.  Well,  by 
golly,  no  sooner  had  we  dropped  off  the 
top  and  started  the  drive  than  a 6-point 
buck  jumped  out  from  the  ledge  below 
Gary.  Well,  tell  me  those  deer  aren  t 
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smart!  That  buck  must  have  known 
Gary  didn’t  have  a rifle,  because  he  ran 
just  until  he  had  Gary  on  a line  between 
himself  and  me,  then  he  slowed  down 
to  a walk  and  proceeded  leisurely  up 
the  hill.  With  Gary  between  us,  I had 
not  shot  and  Gary  couldn  t do  anything 
but  wish  he  hadn  t burdened  my  father 
with  that  heavy  gun.  We  kept  moving 
slowly  toward  the  standers  and,  from  all 
the  signs,  we  were  moving  deer  ahead 
of  us  and  plenty  of  them. 

As  we  entered  a thicket  which 
marked  the  last  70  yards  of  the  drive,  I 
heard  the  deep-throated  boom  of  Dad  s 
mountain  rifle.  Sure  enough  as  we 
came  up  on  his  stand  we  saw  Dad 
moving  down  into  the  gully  behind  his 
blind.  When  we  reached  him,  he  was 
standing  over  a beautiful  whitetail  buck 
that  had  lost  its  antlers.  The  first  thing 
he  said  as  we  approached  was,  “I  sure 
wish  Gary  had  got  this  shot.  Gary 
smiled  and  said,  “Nope,  It  was  your 
turn.’ 

120-Yard  Shot 

We  paced  off  Dad’s  shot:  a clean 
120  yards.  A large  group  of  deer  had 
come  out  of  the  drive  below  him,  all 
moving  at  a pretty  good  clip.  As  they 
moved  through  the  stander  s line,  they 
turned  up  the  draw  behind  him  and 
started  up  the  mountain.  They  were 
moving  more  slowly  now  and  stopping 
often  but  the  trees  were  thick  and,  of 
the  eighteen  deer  in  the  herd,  Dad  had 
only  one  clean  shot  at  the  front  third  of 
one  deer  visible  between  two  trees.  He 
took  that  shot. 

The  rest  of  the  day,  Gary  had  the  rifle 
all  to  himself  while  Doug  and  I took 
turns  driving  with  Dad,  but  the  Red 
Gods  were  done  smiling  for  the  day.  At 
sundown,  we  helped  Dad  drag  his 
trophy  to  the  truck  and  headed  in  for 
supper. 

The  first  day  had  been  cold  but  the 
second  made  the  first  seem  like  Indian 
Summer.  Doug  had  left  for  school,  so  it 
was  just  the  three  of  us,  and  since  Dad’s 
tag  was  filled,  he  got  to  do  all  the 
driving. 

The  first  drive  produced  deer  but  no 
shooting.  The  second  drive  was  another 
story.  It  was  the  same  area  that  had 
produced  Dad’s  buck  the  day  before. 
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This  time,  Gary  was  on  Dad’s  stand  and 
I was  up  the  slope  about  200  yards. 
About  the  time  I figured  Dad  should  be 
coming  through,  I noticed  movement 
in  the  direction  he  would  be  coming 
from. 

I shifted  my  position  to  be  ready. 
There  it  was  again,  only  closer. 

I strained  my  eyes  to  see  deeper  into 
the  brush.  Then,  as  if  out  of  a mist,  four 
deer  emerged  from  the  brush  about  150 
yards  out  and  coming  at  a fast  walk  on  a 
line  that  would  bring  them  right  be- 
tween Gary  and  me.  I scanned  the 
woods  ahead  of  them  and  saw  a small 
clearing  that  they  would  be  coming 
into.  I eased  back  my  hammer  and 
watched  that  break  in  the  trees.  As  they 
drew  closer  to  the  opening,  I cocked 
my  set  trigger  and  waited  breathlessly 
while  first  one,  and  then  all  four  of  the 
deer,  moved  into  the  open. 

They  were  moving  at  a slow  walk 
now.  The  first  was  large,  the  next 
medium  and  the  last  two  small.  As  the 
first  one  walked  across  my  sights  and 
my  front  bead  settled  behind  her 
shoulder,  I caressed  the  hair  trigger 
and  heard  a loud  boom — but  not  from 
my  gun.  I was  stunned.  I looked  down 
to  see  my  hammer  down  and  my  frizzen 
completely  gone.  My  gun  had  never 
fired  and  wouldn  t for  quite  a while. 
The  shot  I heard  was  Gary’s.  He  too 
had  seen  the  deer  coming  and  had 
picked  the  same  clearing  for  his  shot. 

The  four  deer  jumped,  stopped  and 
then,  after  only  a moment’s  hesitation, 
dashed  straight  for  Gary’s  blind.  They 
ran  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  him.  He  was 
crouched  in  his  blind,  reloading  as  fast 
as  he  knew  how.  He  stood  up  to  pull 
out  his  ramrod  just  as  the  deer  passed 
and  they  immediately  bolted  to  the  left 
and  started  up  the  ridge. 

By  this  time.  Dad  was  coming 
through  and  I was  too  angry  to  cry  and 
too  upset  to  be  mad.  Due  to  either 
metal  fatigue  or  cold,  or  both,  my  friz- 
zen had  broken  off  the  instant  the  flint 
struck  it.  In  doing  so,  it  had  not  put  so 
much  as  a spark  in  the  priming  pan.  I 
found  the  broken  part  several  feet  in 
front  of  me  in  the  snow.  My  beautiful 
rifle  was  critically  injured.  And  the  Red 
Gods  were  probably  rolling  in  the  aisles 
laughing. 
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Gary,  too,  had  seen 
the  deer  coming. 


As  Dad  approached,  I moved  to 
where  the  deer  had  been  when  Gary 
shot.  I immediately  knew  he  had 
scored.  On  the  snow  all  around  where 
the  deer  had  been  standing  there  was 
hair,  and  a few  yards  down  the  trail  I 
saw  the  beginning  of  a good  blood  trail. 
We  could  tell  it  was  a lung  shot  and 
knew  the  deer  hadn’t  gone  far.  When 
we  reached  Gary,  he  was  just  finishing 
reloading. 

He  was  pretty  nervous  and  rightfully 
so.  We  told  him  that  he  should  wait  a 
while  to  give  the  deer  a chance  to  lie 
down.  After  about  a half  hour,  my 
cousin,  his  face  all  flushed  and.  I’m 
sure,  warmer  than  it  had  been  in  days, 
asked,  “Can  t we  trail  it  now?  So  he 
and  I started  tracking  the  deer.  I told 
him  I would  follow  the  track  and  read 
the  sign  and  that  he  should  keep  his 
eyes  peeled  ahead  in  case  the  deer 
jumped.  By  the  time  we  had  gone  50 
yards  the  sign  made  it  obvious  to  me 
that  the  deer  would  be  lying  not  too  far 
ahead.  Sure  enough,  150  yards  later,  a 
big  fat  doe  that  would  later  dress  out  to 
149  pounds  was  lying  dead  between 


two  boulders.  The  only  time  I can 
remember  a young  hunter  making  any 
more  whooping  noise  or  jumping  up 
and  down  with  more  excitement  was 
when  I killed  my  first  deer  • 

As  soon  as  all  the  congratulations 
were  made  and  Gary  had  been  helped 
in  the  dressing  out  of  his  first  doe,  we 
decided  we  had  better  gather  some 
vital  statistics.  When  we  paced  off  that 
shot,  it  came  out  to  110  yards  on  the 
dot.  Not  bad  for  his  first  shot  at  his  first 
deer  with  flintlock,  huh? 

That  night,  we  dropped  Gary  and  his 
trophy  off  at  his  home.  Alexander  the 
Great  couldn’t  have  received  a warmer 
welcome.  The  whole  family  was  wear- 
ing smiles  that  would  put  Alice’s  Che- 
shire cat  to  shame. 

Dad  and  I smiled  inside  and  out  all 
the  way  back  to  Harrisburg.  Of  course, 
we  had  a special  reason.  There  is  some- 
thing special  about  being  a part  of  a 
young  hunter  s first  successful  hunt. 
That  success  is  not  measured  in  quan- 
tities of  game  taken  but  rather  in  how 
the  game  is  played  and  how  the  game  is 
taken. 
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AUTHOR  BACH  models  a vest  he  made  from 
kit,  complete  with  lining,  zipper  and  Velcro. 
You  can  have  a lot  of  fun,  as  well  as  save 
money,  even  if  you’ve  never  sewn  before. 

i ’HE  WHOLE  is  equal  to  the  sum 
X of  its  parts’  is  an  old  axiom  that 
is  so  obvious  it  is  readily  accepted  by 
even  the  greenest  math  student.  So, 
when  the  down  jacket  fits  easily  into  the 
small  stuff  sack  in  which  the  parts  ar- 
rived, it  is  not  so  surprising.  What  is 
surprising  is  the  size,  thickness  and 
warmth  of  the  down  jacket  that  comes 
out  of  the  stuff  sack  and  how  quickly  the 
down  reaches  full  loft. 

Quality  down  garments  are  expen- 
sive, and  becoming  more  so  every  year. 
Most  of  our  quality  goose  down  is  im- 
ported. The  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  the  product  without  an  equally  in- 
creasing supply  has  driven  prices  to 
high  levels.  Add  to  this  the  constantly 
rising  cost  of  labor,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  down  garments  are  getting  out  of 
range  pricewise  for  the  average  buyer. 

In  the  case  of  down  clothing,  how- 
ever, there  is  a way  to  beat  this  inflation 
and  get  a high-quality  garment  to  boot. 
The  answer  is  a do-it-yourself  kit.  Kits 
come  in  a wide  variety  of  sizes  and 
styles,  for  men,  women  and  children, 
with  a wide  choice  of  colors  and  materi- 
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als,  and  can  be  purchased  with  either 
down  or  polyester  insulation. 

In  corresponding  with  kit  manufac- 
turers, we  were  especially  interested  in 
colors  for  the  hunter.  Forest  green, 
rust,  and  other  woodsy  colors  are  avail- 
able, but  not  camouflage,  as  yet.  How- 
ever, Altra  replied  that  they  will  have 
blaze  orange  available  by  the  time  you 
read  this  article. 

To  test  the  simplicity  and  quality  of 
the  units,  we  obtained  kits  for  a down 
vest  and  a down  jacket  with  hood.  If  we 
could  produce  a quality  product  with- 
out previous  sewing  experience  or 
help,  the  kits  had  to  be  satisfactory. 
Actually,  “without  help  is  a rather 
unfair  criterion,  for  any  of  the  kit 
suppliers  will  readily  provide  advice, 
and  even  in-store  help  to  a confused 
beginner. 

We  decided  to  try  the  Plain  Brown 
Wrapper  Company’s  kits.  When  they 
arrived,  they  were  packed  into  stuff 
sacks  with  all  parts  precut  and  ready  for 
assembly.  The  materials  included  also 
thread,  interfacing,  zipper,  snaps  with  a 
tool  for  installing  (or  velcro  fasteners), 
instruction  sheet  and  sacks  of  down, 
each  numbered  for  the  corresponding 
garment  part. 

Follow  kit  instructions  to  the  letter 
and  you  cannot  go  wrong.  The  only 
decision  you  make  on  the  entire  gar- 
ment is  the  location  of  the  pockets. 

Interestingly  enough,  kit  suppliers 
have  found  that  novice  sewers  rarely 
have  trouble  with  the  kits.  Problems 
arise  when  an  experienced  sewer  tries 
to  take  shortcuts,  thinking  he  knows 
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what  he  is  doing.  The  kits  are  ingenious 
in  design,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  visualize  the  logic  behind  certain 
directions.  But  cling  to  the  written 
word  like  mother  love  and  the  final 
steps  of  assembly  will  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  directions. 

The  first  step,  a good  warmup  opera- 
tion, is  to  make  the  standup  roll  collar 
and  stuff  it  with  down.  Each  piece  is 
labeled  with  a tag,  and  the  tag  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  material.  If  the  tags  are 
left  in  place  until  final  assembly  of  the 
jacket,  later  errors  can  be  avoided.  Col- 
lar pieces  are  sewed  like  a long  tube, 
wrong  side  out,  with  an  opening  for  the 
down.  The  collar  is  then  turned  right 
side  out  and  the  down  inserted. 

The  trick  in  inserting  the  down  is  to 
insert  the  bag  in  the  opening  and  turn  it 
inside  out  while  working  the  down  out 
of  the  bag  and  into  the  garment.  The 
bag  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  access 
opening  sewed  shut. 

Easier  Methods 

There  are  easier  methods  of  inserting 
the  down.  Some  kit  suppliers  provide  a 
tube  for  this  and  one  packages  their 
down  in  a soluble  plastic  bag  that  is 
broken  inside  the  garment  to  release 
the  down.  Washing  then  dissolves  the 
lastic.  All  methods  except  the  soluble 
ag  method  will  be  a little  messy,  with 
some  down  escaping  to  drift  about  the 
room.  The  solution  is  to  do  the  stuffing 
outdoors  where  loose  down  will  disap- 
pear with  the  breeze. 

Stitching  the  parts  together  is  a snap, 
even  if  you  never  have  operated  a sew- 
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ing  machine.  Only  a straight  stitch  is 
needed,  with  each  end  backstitched  for 
a secure  seam.  We  used  a 25-year-old 
standard  machine  and  it  handled  the 
job  beautifully  except  for  a broken  nee- 
dle resulting  from  our  pinning  some 
material  in  the  wrong  direction  (with 
the  seam  instead  of  across  it).  Pinning 
the  seams  makes  it  easy  to  sew  them 
accurately.  When  the  garment  is  com- 
pleted, all  seams  will  have  been  double 
or  triple  sewn  and,  with  the  backstitch 
on  each  seam,  the  handcrafted  quality 
is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  almost  any 
commercial  clothing  operation. 

After  the  collar,  the  pockets  and 
sleeves  are  four  easy  assembly  jobs  to 
get  you  ready  for  the  big  one.  On  the 
sleeves,  sewing  the  elastic  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  liner  provides  what  later  will 
be  an  elastic  cuff  to  keep  out  cold  drafts. 
The  trick  here  is  to  stretch  the  elastic 
while  sewing,  for  even  distribution  of 
the  material  around  the  cuff. 

Before  sewing  the  body  parts,  the 
shell  fabrics  are  marked  with  tailor’s 
chalk  for  the  quilting  lines.  Location  of 
the  lines  is  simple  as  small  notches  in 
the  edges  of  the  fabric  locate  both  quilt- 
ing lines  and  points  at  which  the  shell 
and  liner  are  to  be  joined. 

After  zipper  parts  are  sewn  to  the 
shell  fronts,  shell  and  liners  are  joined 
into  a large  Y-shaped  assembly.  These 
are  then  joined  to  each  other  and  the 
separate  sections  stuffed  with  down 
prior  to  quilting. 

One  advantage  of  the  down  being 
packed  in  cotton  bags  is  that  it  breathes 
and  maintains  its  loft.  As  a result,  when 
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MATERIALS  for  jacket  and  hood.  Everything 
is  provided  except  tailor’s  chalk  and  pins. 
Numbered  sacks  contain  down. 


it  is  placed  in  the  garment  it  is  ready  for 
the  next  step,  quilting.  Once  the  open- 
ing for  the  down  is  sewed  shut,  the 
piece  is  laid  on  a table  or  the  floor  to 
distribute  the  down.  Patting  the  part 
evenly  distributes  the  down  throughout 
the  garment.  Quilting  retains  the  down 
in  its  compartment  for  even  insulation. 

After  the  Y-shaped  assembly  is  com- 
pleted, the  pockets  can  be  sewed  at  the 
point  where  they  are  comfortable  for 
the  hands.  The  pockets  are  down  insu- 
lated, so  serve  both  as  handwarmers 
and  for  carrying  small  items. 

The  sleeves  are  then  sewed  to  the 
Y-shaped  portion.  The  trick  here  is  to 
pin  both  ends  of  the  seam,  then  pin  at 
intervals  of  about  one  inch  to  align  the 
sleeve  along  the  entire  shoulder  seam. 
Sewing  the  sides  together  and  complet- 
ing the  sleeve  finishes  the  jacket,  ex- 
cept for  placement  of  the  snaps.  We 
decided  against  the  snaps  and  substi- 
tuted velcro  fasteners  at  these  points, 
making  for  a neater  front  in  our  opin- 
ion. 

All-in-all,  the  work  took  about  five 
hours  for  the  vest  and  about  eight  hours 
for  the  jacket  and  hood.  We  saved 
about  half  of  the  retail  cost  on  similar 

garments.  Perhaps  the  savings  would 
e less  significant  if  we  put  a value  on 
our  time.  However,  like  reloading,  the 
work  was  entertaining  as  well  as  useful. 
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Although  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  kits  of  various  manufactur- 
ers, they  are  really  quite  similar  in 
design  and  directions.  The  major  dif- 
ference is  that  some  kits  come  precut, 
ready  to  assemble,  and  some  come  as  a 
pattern  and  piece  of  cloth  from  which 
you  cut  out  the  parts.  Although  you  do 
not  sear  the  materials  in  the  Plain 
Brown  Wrapper  kits,  other  types  re- 
quire that  the  material  have  the  edges 
seared  with  a candle  to  prevent  un- 
raveling. Plain  Brown  Wrapper  has  a 
patented  stitch  that  eliminates  the  sear- 
ing operation,  but  you  could  sear  their 
materials  anyway  if  you  desired  to  do 
so. 

All  of  the  kits  can  be  customized  by 
adding  leather  parts,  contrasting  yokes, 
or  embroidery  before  assembling. 
Some  kit  suppliers  encourage  this  per- 
sonalizing, and  provide  contrasting  ma- 
terials for  that  purpose. 

Most  kits  are  sold  through  both  retail 
outlets  and  by  mail  order.  Altra  is  an 
exception,  selling  only  through  dealers. 
However,  even  Altra  can  be  obtained 
by  mail  through  such  dealers  as  L.  L. 
Bean.  Incidentally,  Altra  expects  to  be 
out  with  a fluorescent  orange  material 
by  the  time  you  read  this. 

In  addition  to  vests  and  jackets,  kits 
are  available  for  pants,  sleeping  bags, 
comforters,  booties,  gaiters,  packs,  and 
other  outdoor  goodies.  Try  making  one 
of  them  this  winter.  You’ll  be  glad  next 
year  you  did. 


FINISHED  jacket  for  which  con- 
struction steps  are  pictured  on  op- 
posite page. 


SHELL  SIDE  of  parts  must  be  lined  for  quilting. 
Use  tailor's  chalk  and  draw  lines  between 
notches  on  fabric  edge. 


Kit  Manufacturers 

Altra  Inc. 

5441  Western  Avenue 
Boulder,  Colo.  80301 

Calico  Kits 

1275  Sherman  Drive 

Longmont,  Colo.  80501 

Country  Ways 

3500  Highway  101  South 

Minnetonka,  Minn.  55343 

Frostline  Kits 

Department  C,  Frostline  Circle 
Denver,  Colo.  80241 

Holubar 
P.O.  Box  7 
Boulder,  Colo.  80306 

Mountain  Adventure 
P.O.  Box  571 
Whittier,  Calif.  90608 

Mountain  Sewn  Division, 
R.E.I.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  C-88125 
Seattle,  Wash.  98188 

Plain  Brown  Wrapper 
1 1 50  West  Virginia  Avenue 
Denver,  Colo.  80223 


ONLY  STRAIGHT  stitch  is  needed  to  assemble 
kit.  Leave  tags  on  to  remind  you  which  is  right 
side  of  fabric. 


PUSH  the  down  from  bag  into  garment 
until  bag  is  inside  out.  Do  this  outdoors 
so  that  it  doesn’t  float  around  sewing 
room. 


JACKET  PARTS  ready  for  final  assembly. 
Shown  are  body  of  jacket,  two  sleeves, 
two  pockets  and  finished  hood.  Snaps 
and  snap  tool  are  on  front  of  jacket  body. 
Instruction  booklet  answers  most  ques- 
tions, and  manufacturers  give  advice 
gladly. 
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Thank  You,  Mr.  John 


By  Michael  Schmehl 


OU’VE  PROBABLY  read  many  ac- 
counts of  how  a father,  uncle  or 
other  relative  has  helped  introduce  a 
budding  nimrod  to  the  wonders  of 
hunting,  fishing  or  the  outdoors  in  gen- 
eral. These  stories,  while  making  pleas- 
ant reading,  are  not  all  that  rare.  But 
what  happens  if  there  is  no  one  in  the 
family  to  help  along  such  a boy  or  girl? 

You  know  the  type  of  kids  I mean. 
The  ones  who  always  seem  to  be  around 
when  you’re  packing  your  gear  for  a day 
of  target  practice,  hunting  or  fishing. 
The  ones  who  are  always  full  of  ques- 
tions concerning  the  outdoors  and  who 
always  seem  to  have  “that  look”  in  their 
eyes  as  you  drive  off  for  a day  afield, 
perhaps  with  your  own  children.  It 
could  be  their  parents  just  don’t  have 
the  time,  desire  or  the  basic  skills  to 
satisfy  their  wants.  You  say  you  never 
noticed  such  a child?  I hope  the  follow- 
ing will  open  your  eyes,  so  that  you  may 
open  theirs. 

As  a young  boy,  both  my  parents 
knew  that  in  me  there  was  more  than  a 


casual  interest  in  the  outdoors.  I’ve 
been  told  that  in  my  early  school  years, 
I seemed  to  have  a problem  with  get- 
ting back  from  lunch  on  time.  The 
trouble  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  as  I 
walked  back  to  school  I had  to  pass 
through  a small  section  of  woods  and 
cross  a stream.  It  seems  one  day,  after 
receiving  the  latest  notice  concerning 
my  tardiness,  my  mother  “trailed”  me. 
As  she  recounts  it,  I never  made  it 
more  than  a few  feet  without  stopping 
to  investigate  a bug,  bird’s  nest,  frog, 
minnow  or  whatever.  Seems  to  me  that 
shrewd  woman  started  sending  me  back 
to  school  much  earlier  thereafter. 

Growing  older  and  with  my  outdoor 
spirit  blazing,  I decided  it  was  high 
time  I tried  fishing.  So  at  about  age  10  I 
started  my  fishing  forays.  For  tackle  I 
had  a plastic  rod  and  reel,  some  kite 
string,  one  hook,  some  com  and  a faint 
idea  of  what  to  do,  gained  from  watch- 
ing television.  Needless  to  say  my 
catches  were  few  and  far  between  but 
I’m  sure  the  fish  had  sore  ribs  for  weeks 
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from  laughter.  Realizing  that  I might  be 
doing  something  wrong,  I decided  to 
question  my  father. 

Now  let  me  say  this  about  Dad.  He’s 
a man  who  loves  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  the  like,  in  which  he  tried 
his  damdest  to  get  me  interested.  Well, 
I went  through  the  motions  with  each 
to  please  him  but  we  both  knew  my 
heart  just  wasn’t  in  it.  Dad  tried  also, 
for  as  soon  as  I was  able  to  get  a hunting 
license  he  borrowed  a gun  and  took  me 
out.  He  had  also  taken  me  on  a few 
fishing  outings.  While  I must  say  I 
enjoyed  myself  greatly  during  these 
times,  I could  tell  this  just  wasn’t  Dad’s 
cup  of  tea.  I later  found  out  that  Dad 
felt  bad  not  being  able  to  teach  his  first 
son  what  he  so  badly  wanted  to  know 
about,  since  none  of  his  family  had  ever 
hunted  or  fished  much.  Still,  he  was 
and  is  one  great  father,  never  trying  to 
discourage  me,  and  seeing  that  all  of  my 
outdoor  gear  needs  were  met  in  my 
fledgling  years. 

Next  door  there  lived  a family  with 
two  sons.  The  oldest,  Steve,  was  just  a 
few  years  younger  than  I.  He  and  his 
younger  brother  John  Jr.  were  friends 
of  mine.  I knew  their  father  hunted  and 
fished  regularly  and  was  told  he  was 
quite  skilled  at  both.  Their  father  shall 
be  referred  to  as  “Mr.  John’  since  I’ll 
not  use  his  last  name  and  since  I’ve 

always  referred  to  him  as  Mr. 

This  was  when  youngsters  referred  to 
all  grown  men  as  “Mister”  out  of  re- 
spect either  for  the  man  or  for  their 
father’s  belt.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
former  reason. 

Mr.  John  took  his  sons  fishing  and 
before  too  long  or  too  many  hints  I was 
invited  to  join  them.  We  went  to  a lake 
that  to  a young  boy  looked  like  an 
ocean.  Mr.  John  helped  us  rig  our  rods 
(I  had  “real”  tackle  by  then)  and  gave  us 
advice  as  needed.  Much  to  my  surprise 
I actually  caught  fish,  a few  crappies 
and  perch.  I fully  believe  you  could 
have  offered  me  ten  pre-inflation  dol- 
lars for  my  catch  and  I would  have 
turned  you  down  cold. 

From  then  on  I crossed  many  bar- 
riers on  trips  with  Mr.  John  ana  sons. 
My  first  trout  was  caught  with  them,  I 
“discovered”  lures  and  flies  which, 
while  not  alive,  actually  caught  fish.  As 
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we  kids  grew  older,  we  went  hunting 
with  Mr.  John  and  my  first  game-bird 
was  brought  to  bag  while  with  him.  All 
this  pleased  Dad  as  I was  getting 
proper,  safe  instruction  in  the  things  I 
otherwise  would  not  learn.  Dad  even 
gave  hunting  one  more  try  and  in  doing 
so,  helped  me  over  another  barrier  as  I 
bagged  my  first  rabbit. 

Soon  Steve  and  I were  hunting  by 
ourselves  sometimes.  John  Jr.,  growing 
older,  soon  joined  Mr.  John  and  us  on 
our  hunting  trips.  By  the  time  I neared 
16  I felt  as  if  I were  hunting  with  Mr. 
John,  rather  than  just  “tagging  along. 

Real  Sportsman 

Mr.  John  was  and  is  the  type  of 
person  who  gives  you  good  feelings  like 
that.  He  never  laughed  at  a young  boy’s 
sometimes  foolish  questions  and,  while 
never  easing  up  on  safety  rules,  was  not 
averse  to  having  fun.  Typically  he  never 
complained  of  an  empty  gamebag  or 
creel  and  at  all  times  displayed  the 
sportsman-like  character  which  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a model 
for  me  throughout  my  life.  Yet  this  man 
has  another  side.  Not  only  is  he  a 
rugged,  outdoorsy  type,  he  also  is  quite 
an  accomplished  artist  in  whose  paint- 
ings and  sketches  one  can  see  his  love  of 
nature. 

As  I graduated  from  high  school  and 
entered  the  Navy,  trips  afield  with  Mr. 
John  and  sons  became  very  rare.  Four 
years  later,  when  I had  been  discharged 
and  had  settled  down  with  a family  of 
my  own,  things  looked  pretty  dim  as  far 
as  a revival  of  the  old  days  together 
afield.  Mr.  John  was  kept  very  busy 
with  expanded  duties  on  his  job,  Steve 
no  longer  hunted  or  fished  and  John  Jr. 
had  high  school  to  contend  with. 

Then  I discovered  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  to  be  had  in  outdoor  books 
and  magazines.  So,  with  the  basics  I’d 
gained  from  Mr.  John,  I started  study- 
ing. Things  began  to  look  better.  In  less 
than  three  years  I was  handloading; 
competing  in  big-bore,  small-bore,  pis- 
tol, trap  and  skeet  events;  tying  flies; 
and  doing  fairly  well  during  the  hunting 
and  fishing  seasons. 

But  things  got  better  still  as  John  Jr., 
now  settled  down  at  a job,  began  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  earnest.  Steve,  shar- 
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ing  my  concern  and  interest  in  conser- 
vation, nature  study  and  photography 
now  finds  time  for  a hike,  photo  session 
or  a few  rounds  of  skeet.  The  frosting  on 
the  cake  is  that  now  Mr.  John  can  get 
away  for  a day  of  hunting,  fishing  or 
target  practice. 

Now,  usually  all  this  praise  of  a man 
is  somehow  reserved  until  he’s  gone, 
but  Mr.  John  is  far  from  that  and  I see 
many  years  of  fine  companionship  afield 
for  all  of  us. 

You  may  say,  “Well,  that’s  a nice 
story  and  all,  but  what’s  it  got  to  do  with 
me?” 

Remember  that  boy  or  girl  I men- 
tioned at  the  start  of  all  this?  The  next 
time  you  plan  to  go  afield  or  out  for 
some  target  practice  and  you  happen  to 
spy  someone  with  that  Boy-I’d-like-to- 
go  look  in  their  eyes  or  some  other 
symptom  of  outdoor  fever,  why  not 
invite  them  to  join  you?  If  they  jump  at 
the  chance — which  they  probably 
will — and  if  it’s  all  right  with  their  par- 
ents, you  could  be  gaining  a life-long 
sporting  companion  while  adding  a 
wonderful  new  dimension  to  some 
boy’s  or  girl’s  life. 

Now,  I don’t  want  to  put  a damper  on 
this  idea,  but  you  must  realize  the 
responsibilities  it  entails.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  child’s  safety.  Secondly, 
remember  that  the  “student  will  pick 
up  your  habits,  both  good  and  bad,  so 
this  might  be  a good  time  to  clean  up 
your  act  a little  if  need  be.  Thirdly,  use 
plenty  of  patience;  never  laugh  at  the 
questions  or  mistakes  no  matter  how 
silly  they  may  seem  to  be.  Correct 
errors,  especially  in  safety,  quickly  and 
firmly  yet  quietly,  giving  the  reason  the 
action  was  in  error.  Never  regard  any 
question  as  “dumb”;  remember,  you 


WHY  NOT  invite  them  to  join  you? 


robably  asked  the  same  thing  as  a 
eginner  yourself.  Lastly,  just  use 
common  sense  and  you  ’ll  do  fine.  I,  for 
one,  can  think  of  no  better  project  to 
spend  time  on  than  “making  a 
sportsman  and  then  being  able  to 
enjoy  his  or  her  company. 

Sure,  you’ll  lose  them  temporarily 
when  they  discover  the  opposite  sex 
and/or  cars  but  they’ll  come  back, 
bringing  with  them  one  more  voice  to 
oppose  those  who  would  further  restrict 
or  ban  our  enjoyments. 

While  I have  avoided  last  names  to 
save  anyone  unwarranted  embarrass- 
ment, don’t  be  surprised  if  someday 
you  read  an  article  entitled  “Thank- 

you,  Mr.  ”;  fill  in  your  name  . . . 

please. 


Tiny  Bubbles  . . . 

The  spittle-bug  secretes  a special  substance  which  keeps  the  bubbles  in  its 
foamy  hideaway  from  bursting. 


Sexist 

When  an  armadillo  gives  birth,  all  the  young  will  be  of  the  same  sex — all  fe- 
males or  all  males. 
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Bird  Foods: 

Who  Likes  What 


By  Emily  Grey 

WHEN  I FIRST  thought  of  submit- 
ting my  ideas  on  a songbird  feed- 
ing article,  I was  a bit  hesitant.  Frankly, 
I felt  that  a magazine  entitled  Pennsyl- 
vania GAME  NEWS  would  cater 
primarily  to  hunters  and  fishermen. 
But  many  hunters  like  to  feed  birds, 
and  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  urban 
areas,  nongame  wildlife  is  beginning  to 
attract  as  much  attention  in  this  country 
as  game  animals.  And  many  nonhunters 
read  GAME  NEWS,  too. 

Maintaining  artificial  feeding  stations 
to  entice  songbirds  and  game  birds  such 
as  mourning  doves,  quail,  and  pheas- 
ants is  a popular  hobby.  B.R.  Payne  and 
R.M.  DeGraaf,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
biologists,  estimated  in  1975  that  20 
ercent  of  American  households  feeds 
irds  each  year,  expending  $170  million 
annually. 

Although  feeders  attract  a variety  of 
birds,  it’s  naive  to  expect  a handful  of 
nondescript  “birdseed”  to  please  them 
all.  Some  seeds  are  not  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  most  species.  My  research, 
conducted  December  1975  through 
March  1976  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, revealed  seed  preferences  of 
eighteen  bird  species.  I was  also  able  to 
recommend  a formula  for  bird  feed  mix 
that  attracted  a maximum  number  of 
bird  visits  per  penny  spent. 

I tested  sixteen  individual  seed 
types,  four  experimental  mixes  and  two 
commercial  mixes.  The  seed  types  I 
tested  are  listed  nearby.  By  recording 
the  number  of  visits  of  each  bird  species 
to  feeders  with  the  different  types  of 
seeds,  I got  an  idea  of  which  birds  liked 
which  seeds.  Their  preferences  were: 


Mourning  Dove.  Proso  millet  was 
their  favorite  seed,  while  combine  mil- 
let, hegari  milo,  German  millet, 
buckwheat,  wheat,  corn  and  sunflower 


WANT  TO  ATTRACT  more  cardinals  (below) 
and  fewer  English  sparrows  (above)?  Tailor 
your  birdseed  mixtures  to  attract  the  birds 
you  enjoy  most. 

Photos  by  L.  L.  Rue  III 
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Table  1 . 

Bird  foods  tested 

Individual  seed  types:  browntop 
millet,  German  millet,  Japanese  mil- 
let, pearl  millet,  proso  millet  (white 
variety),  combine  milo,  hegari  milo, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  oat  groats, 
peanut  hearts,  whole  peanuts,  corn 
(finely  cracked),  rape,  cracked  rice, 
sunflower. 

Experimental  mixes:  sunflower, 
proso  millet,  corn  (SPC);  sunflower, 
German  millet,  wheat  (SGW);  hegari 
milo,  proso  millet,  wheat  (HPW); 
hegari  milo,  German  millet,  corn 
(HGC). 

Commercial  mixes:  Kroger  mix 
(K):  white  and  red  millet  (varieties  of 
proso  millet),  cracked  corn,  oats, 
milo,  sunflower;  Chesapeake  mix 
(C):  white  and  red  millet,  sunflower, 
whole  peanuts,  peanut  hearts,  rice, 
canary  seed,  milo,  buckwheat. 


were  accepted  in  lesser  quantities.  SPC 
(see  Table  1 for  an  explanation  of  ab- 
breviations), HPW  and  K were  the 
most  popular  mixes. 

Blue  Jay.  Whole  peanuts  and 
sunflower,  then  corn,  were  relished. 
The  C mix,  followed  by  SPC  and  SGW 
were  the  mixes  sampled  most  often. 

Chickadee  and  Tufted  Titmouse. 
These  two  similar  species  were  partial 
to  whole  peanuts  and  sunflower,  while 
the  mixes  were  barely  sampled. 

Starling.  Peanut  hearts  was  the 
prime  choice  while  oat  groats  rated 
second.  Proso  millet,  sunflower,  and 
wheat  were  taken  in  lesser  amounts. 
Among  the  mixes,  SPC  and  C,  then 
HPW  and  HGC,  were  visited  most 
frequently. 

House  Sparrow.  Proso  millet  was,  by 
far,  the  most  attractive  seed  while 
German  millet  ranked  second.  The 
HPW  mix  was  most  appealing  while  K 
and  C were  also  readily  sampled. 

Common  Grackle.  I wasn’t  able  to 
observe  their  reaction  to  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual seed  types  because  this  migrant 
species  was  not  seen  in  the  area  until 
early  spring.  They  exhibited  a prefer- 
ence for  sunflower  and  consumed  lesser 
quantities  of  proso  millet,  corn,  and 


hegari  milo.  All  six  mixes  were  sam- 
pled, and  SPC  and  C ranked  first. 

Cardinal.  The  outstanding  selection 
was  sunflower,  followed  by  combine 
milo  and  hegari  milo.  The  C mix,  then 
K,  SPC,  and  SGW,  were  visited  most 
often. 

Evening  Grosbeak.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  sunflower  was  preferred.  De- 
spite my  limited  observations,  I also 
saw  them  choose  whole  peanuts,  rape, 
and  combine  milo  in  lesser  quantities. 
SPC  was  the  main  choice  among  the 
mixes. 

Purple  Finch.  The  most  delectable 
item  for  them  was  sunflower.  The  SPC 
mix  received  only  one  visit  while  none 
of  the  other  five  mixes  were  ever  sam- 
pled during  the  observation  periods. 

White-Crowned  Sparrow.  This 
species’  feeding  habits  were  unique  be- 
cause they  were  counted  at  a wider 
variety  of  seeds  than  most  other  avian 
species.  The  major  selections  were 
German  millet,  sunflower,  proso  mil- 
let, pearl  millet,  oat  groats,  browntop 
millet,  and  hegari  milo.  Most  mixes 
were  accepted  but  SGW  was  least  pre- 
ferred. 

White-Throated  Sparrow.  These 
birds  sampled  an  even  greater  variety 
of  seeds  than  the  white-crowned  spar- 
row. Among  the  chosen  seeds  were 
proso  millet,  sunflower,  whole  peanuts, 
German  millet,  pearl  millet,  combine 
nilo,  corn,  browntop  millet,  and  rice. 
The  HPW  mix  received  the  lowest 
counts . 

Song  Sparrow.  Proso  millet,  then 
German  millet,  were  the  two  preferred 
food  items.  These  sparrows  appeared 
uninterested  in  other  seed  types  and 
most  of  the  mixes  unattractive. 

Others.  Red-bellied  woodpeckers, 
house  finches,  and  rufous-sided 
towhees  were  counted  most  often  at 
sunflower  seeds.  White-breasted 
nuthatches  preferred  whole  peanuts, 
while  Carolina  wrens  selected  peanut 
hearts  and  whole  peanuts.  The  mixes 
appeared  to  be  unattractive  to  these 
birds. 

An  ideal  or  optimum  mix  may  be 
nearly  impossible  to  define  because  of 
changing  bird  species,  numbers,  and 
habits.  However,  the  cost  per  visit, 
both  including  and  excluding  nuisance 
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starlings  and  house  sparrows,  are,  I 
feel,  of  practical  consideration  (Table 
2).  Because  starlings  and  house  spar- 
rows utilized  some  foods  much  more 
than  other  birds,  I elected  to  make 
comparisons  on  visits  excluding  these 
two  species. 

Cost  is  an  important  consideration. 
SPC  attracted  a maximum  number  of 
birds  per  penny  spent.  It  attracted  four- 
teen bird  species,  a greater  variety  of 
birds  than  the  other  mixes  and  most  of 
the  individual  seed  types,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  sunflower  seeds  which  at- 
tracted fifteen  species.  Even  though  it 
contained  proso  millet,  which  was  very 
appealing  to  house  sparrows  when  of- 
fered alone,  SPC  was  less  attractive  to 


house  sparrows  and  starlings  than  the 
other  mixes.  Sunflower  and  corn  could 
be  purchased  locally  and  could  perhaps 
millet  or  some  other  foxtail  variety  can 
be  purchased  locally  and  could  perhaps 
be  substituted  for  proso  millet  if  this 
latter  seed  type  is  hard  to  find.  The 
optimum  mix  might  be  subject  to 
change;  it’s  possible  that  other  untested 
seed  types  might  have  equal  or  greater 
appeal  at  a lower  cost. 

But  so  far  SPC  containing  50  percent 
sunflower,  35  percent  proso  millet,  and 
15  percent  finely  cracked  corn  seems  to 
be  an  optimum  bird  seed  mix,  at  least 
in  Virginia  where  the  testing  was  done, 
and  other  areas  where  the  same  bird 
species  are  found. 


Table  2.  Approximate  cost  of  foods  per  bird  visit 


Food 

Consumed- 

Wasted* 

(lbs) 

Cost 

per 

lb 

($) 

Total 

cost 

($) 

Total 

visits 

Visits 

per 

penny 

Visits 
per  penny 
(excluding 
starlings  and  house 
sparrows) 

Tested  4 Weeks 

Brown  top  millet 

0.63 

.20 

.13 

68 

5.2 

2.1 

German  millet 

2.32 

.25 

.58 

183 

3.2 

1.2 

Japanese  millet 

0.45 

.25 

.11 

113 

10.3 

2.9 

Pearl  millet 

0.70 

.30 

.21 

75 

3.6 

2.5 

Proso  millet 

18.29 

.12 

2.19 

1765 

8.0 

0.7 

Combine  milo 

4.08 

.24 

.98 

124 

1.3 

1.0 

Hegari  milo 

1.97 

.15 

.30 

104 

3.5 

2.2 

Wheat 

1.56 

.10 

.16 

97 

6.1 

4.0 

Buckwheat 

0.82 

.34 

.28 

44 

1.6 

1.3 

Oat  groats 

2.94 

.15 

.44 

52 

1.2 

0.9 

Peanut  hearts 

28.74 

.20 

5.75 

945 

1.6 

0.1 

Whole  peanuts 

18.96 

.40 

7.58 

495 

0.6 

0.6 

Corn  (cracked) 

1.16 

.07 

.08 

107 

13.4 

7.8 

Rape 

0.92 

.30 

.28 

69 

2.5 

1.8 

Rice  (cracked) 

1.71 

.23 

.39 

40 

1.0 

0.7 

Sunflower 

18.31 

.22 

4.03 

951 

2.4 

2.1 

Tested  3 Weeks 

SPC 

10.32 

.14 

1.44 

394 

2.7 

2.4 

SGW 

7.41 

.19 

1.41 

242 

1.7 

1.2 

HPW 

17.90 

.12 

2.15 

486 

2.3 

0.8 

HGC 

5.73 

.16 

.95 

187 

2.0 

1.3 

Kroger 

24.06 

.15 

3.61 

431 

1.2 

0.7 

Chesapeake 

16.29 

.12 

1.95 

498 

2.6 

1.8 

‘It  was  not  determined  how  much  of  the  seed  was  consumed  and  how  much  was  actually 
wasted.  The  volume  of  seed  consumed  was  added  to  that  removed  as  waste  and  these 
totals  were  reported  as  consumption-waste  data. 
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The  Convention 

By  Bill  Betts 


WHEN  A FELLOW  has  a reputa- 
tion for  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  fact,  he  finds  himself  in  deep 
trouble  when  he  has  something  ex- 
traordinary to  report.  When  he  has  all 
his  life  been  pulling  the  long  bow,  and 
resorting  to  hyperbole  to  lift  gab  ses- 
sions out  of  the  humdrum,  he’s  ren- 
dered incapable  of  a true  story.  What 
he  gets,  even  before  he  is  very  far  into 
his  tale,  is  one  of  those  oh-yes-we-know 
grins  or  a raucous,  “The  Hell  you  say!” 
Well,  that’s  the  spot  I find  myself  in. 
For  nobody  will  believe  this  story.  My 
only  hope  now  is  that  its  appearance  in 
the  GAME  NEWS  will  provide  it  some 
credibility,  for  the  GAME  NEWS,  as 
everybody  knows,  does  not  dabble  in 
science  fiction  or  in  matters  of  the 
occult  and  supernatural. 

Perhaps  if  I begin  this  story  in  a sort 
of  ordinary  way,  just  like  ever-so-many 
stories  you  have  read  in  the  outdoors 
magazines,  you  will  be  willing,  if  not 
eager,  to  accept  what  finally  ensues. 

So  ....  It  was  the  last  day  of 
Pennsylvania’s  regular  antlered  deer 


season  in  December  of  1969,  and  be- 
cause I had  not  got  my  buck  yet  I 
naturally  saluted  the  dawn  from  one  of 
my  favorite  stations  just  off  the  Kimmel 
Road  north  of  Creekside  and  Ernest  in 
Indiana  County. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a beautiful  day, 
cold  but  clear,  with  a brilliant  De- 
cember sun  sending  sparkles  up  from 
the  little  patches  of  snow  that  re- 
mained. 

My  spot  was  a natural.  To  my  right 
stood  a dense  cluster  of  hemlocks  and 
pines  about  three  acres  in  size  and 
topped  off  on  my  side  with  some  oaks 
infested  with  grapevines  and  thorn  ap- 
ples. To  my  left  lay  a field  of 
huckleberry  bushes  and  scrubby  oaks 
and  maples. 

At  my  back  the  ground  dropped  off 
very  sharply  into  a ravine  which  ran 
into  a vast,  fairly  open  woods  which  I 
could  survey  easily.  But  the  ravine  it- 
self was  heavily  overrun  with  brush  and 
small  trees  and  greenbriar.  Little 
bunches  of  crowfoot  or  ground  pine 
sprawled  up  and  down  the  slope. 

Through  all  of  this  ran  several  hard- 
traveled  deer  trails,  and  the  tell-tale 
droppings  spotted  the  ground  for  many 
feet  almost  without  interruption  in  sev- 
eral places.  Near  where  I stood  three 
trails  came  together.  You  couldn’t  ask 
for  a better  watch. 

Well,  that  morning  I counted  nine 
deer  on  one  trail  or  another,  but,  as 
they  say,  “no  horns.  ” 

Because  patience  has  never  found  a 
good  home  with  me,  about  10  o’clock  I 
began  to  move  about,  from  one  spot  to 
another  in  the  thicker  part  of  the 
woods,  stopping  for  an  hour,  maybe 
two,  at  one  likely  vantage  point  or 
another,  as  deer  hunters  will  do.  No 
luck.  No  horns. 

I did  have  the  thrill  of  observing  a 
wild  turkey  gobbler  making  his  way 
warily  through  a clearing  and  disap- 
pearing eventually  among  the  huck- 
leberry bushes.  And  I did  enjoy  for  just 
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a second  a magnificent  red  fox  who 
popped  up  out  of  nowhere  to  study  me 
quizzically  from  a flat-top  boulder.  He 
was  so  close  I could  make  out  the  black 
at  the  toes  and  the  white  at  the  end  of 
his  bushy  tail. 

But  as  I was  now  seeing  no  deer  at  all 
I resolved  for  the  last  two  hours  of  this 
last  day  to  stand  where  I had  begun, 
and  I made  my  way  back  to  the  familiar 
crossing  and  the  old  oak  tree  on  which  I 
preferred  to  lean.  The  time  was  2:45. 

By  4:30  I had  seen  nothing,  except 
two  big  grey  squirrels  careening  wildly 
through  the  grapevine  tangles;  and  I 
had  heard  nothing,  except  the  scandal- 
ous screaming  of  a blue  jay  fairly  far 
away.  But  what  I was  about  to  see  I 
have  never  seen  before  and  can  never 
hope  to  see  again. 

Darkness  had  begun  by  this  time  to 
make  its  stealthy  way  through  the  forest 
and  I found  myself  peering  and  squint- 
ing to  make  out  shapes  in  the  little  glen. 
But  I did  not  have  to  squint  to  identify 
the  movements  on  the  trail  to  my  left. 
Just  now  crossing  that  trail  and  moving 
toward  the  grapevine  thickets  at  the 
edge  of  the  stand  of  pines  was  one  of  the 
largest  ruffed  grouse  I have  ever  seen. 
But  what  followed  him  was  what  makes 
the  story.  For  here  came  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  and  ....  Well, 

I may  have  been  made  delirious  by  the 
excitement  or  by  the  glare  of  the  De- 
cember sun  that  day,  but  whenever  I 
tell  this  story  I swear  there  were  fifty 
grouse  in  that  procession.  I really  don’t 
know  exactly  how  many  there  were. 
Naturally  as  each  bird  appeared  I sup- 


posed it  was  the  last.  I never  did  start 
counting.  I believe  fifty  is  very  close  to 
the  actual  number.  I’m  rounding  it  off 
at  fifty. 

These  birds  were  parading  single  file 
up  out  of  the  ravine  which  lay  down  the 
hill  behind  me,  across  the  deer  trail  one 
by  one,  and  into  the  disheveled  clusters 
of  grapevine  about  midway  between  me 
and  the  pines. 

Once  assembled  in  the  thickets,  the 
company  entered  into  the  strangest 
kind  of  carryings-on  that  I have  ever 
seen.  In  the  dimness  and  in  all  that 
confusion  I could  make  out  grouse  walk- 
ing up  the  grapevines  and  flopping  to 
the  ground,  and  others  fanning  their 
tails,  and  some  darting  at  one  another. 

They  did  not  appear  to  be  feeding  on 
anything  so  far  as  I could  tell,  or  gravel- 
ing (it  was  not  a place  for  stones),  or 
dusting.  And  of  course  it  was  not  the 
breeding  season.  It  might  all  have  been 
explained  by  the  wild  October  moon, 
but  it  was  not  October. 

I watched  this  ritual,  or  whatever  it 
was,  until  darkness  was  complete  and  I 
could  see  no  more.  Then  I started  out  of 
the  woods,  moving  first  to  the  spot 
where  the  melee  had  occurred,  hoping 
for  some  clues.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  that  anything  unnatural  had 
taken  place  here,  and  there  were  no 
birds  now.  I never  saw  a bird  fly,  but 
there  were  no  grouse  here  now. 

Probably  I shall  never  have  an  expla- 
nation for  this  strange  experience. 
What  it  has  taught  me,  though,  is  that 
when  you  are  telling  tales  of  the  out- 
doors there  is  very  little  need  for  em- 
bellishment. 


Wilderness  Worth  a Drive  for  Hunters 

A study  by  a former  Penn  State  graduate  student  shows  that  hunters  who  like 
wilderness  are  willing  to  go  pretty  far  to  hunt  there.  Steve  Sterner,  now 
biometrician  for  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  (DER),  questioned  hunters  in  the 
Quehanna  Wilderness  Area  in  Elk,  Cameron  and  Clearfield  counties.  Most  of  the 
deer  hunters,  for  example,  traveled  at  least  120  miles  to  hunt  the  100  square 
miles  of  uninhabited  wild  lands.  And,  though  his  survey  showed  hunters  were 
most  satisfied  when  game  was  relatively  abundant,  it  also  revealed  that  the  scenic 
qualities  and  wildness  of  the  area  were  major  factors  in  the  hunters  satisfaction. 
The  study  is  featured  in  the  Summer  1978  issue  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  a Penn 
State  publication. 
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AUTHENTICALLY  CLAD  BUCKSKINNERS  meet  at  Fort  Erie  Muzzleloaders  Annual 
Rendezvous,  one  of  several  such  get-togethers  held  throughout  Pennsylvania  during 
the  year. 


Rendezvous  with  Yesterday 

By  Michael  K.  Simmons 


AS  I FOLLOWED  the  narrow  trail 
. through  a small  patch  of  scrub  pine 
into  the  grassy  clearing  on  the  other 
side,  it  was  as  if  I had  stepped  through  a 
time  warp  back  two  hundred  years. 
Scattered  throughout  the  clearing  were 
tipis,  smoke  curling  from  their  roof 
flaps  into  the  gray  dawn.  To  my  right,  a 
woman  dressed  in  a fringed  deerskin 
dress  broiled  meat  on  a wooden  spit 
over  an  open  fire,  while  just  beyond  her 
a bearded  gent  in  a tri-cornered  colo- 
nial hat  struck  flint  and  steel  in  an  effort 
to  start  his  own  fire.  A loud  report  in 
the  distance  drew  my  attention  to  a 
group  of  men  in  Hudson  Bay  capotes 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  “snuf- 
fing’ candles  at  thirty  yards  with  long 
rifles,  the  smoke  from  the  burnt  black 
powder  hugging  the  ground  around 
them  like  a misty  fog. 

The  time  was  October,  1977,  and  the 
place  was  Harriger  Hollow  in  Jefferson 
County,  Pennsylvania.  The  event  was 
the  National  Muzzle-Loading  Rifle  As- 
sociation Eastern  Rendezvous  and  Rifle 
Frolic.  Over  400  people  from  16  states 
and  Canada  had  gathered  for  five  days 


to  turn  back  the  clock,  pay  homage  to 
an  American  heritage,  and  have  a bit  of 
fun  in  the  bargain.  Gatherings  like  this, 
while  not  as  large,  are  common 
throughout  Pennsylvania  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  reflect  the  growing 
popularity  of  black  powder  shooting  as  a 
sport;  a hobby;  and,  for  some,  a way  of 
life. 

Muzzle  loaders,  front  stuffers, 
buckskinners,  mountain  men — what- 
ever they  are  called,  Pennsylvania’s 
black  powder  shooters  were  often  first 
drawn  into  the  sport  by  the  special 
muzzleloader  deer  season  in  our  state. 
Running  concurrently  with  the  post- 
Christmas  archery  season,  the 
muzzleloader  season  enables  the 
flintlock  enthusiast  to  hunt  a deer  of 
either  sex  on  selected  Game  Lands 
throughout  the  state.  That  is,  provided 
that  his  rifle  is  45-caliber  or  larger  and 
that  he  has  not  already  harvested  a deer 
in  any  other  season.  More  and  more 
hunters  are  discovering  that  this  is  a 
fine,  uncrowded  time  to  be  afield  with 
ample  opportunity  for  actually  hunting 
deer  rather  than  taking  an  animal 
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MODERN  “mountain  men”  prepare  to 
cook  breakfast  in  an  old  iron  pot  over 
the  campfire.  First,  of  course,  they  need 
a fire — starting  with  flint,  steel  and  tin- 
der, of  course. 


driven  haphazardly  in  crowded  wood- 
land conditions. 

While  the  special  muzzleloader  sea- 
son restricts  the  weapon  used  to 
flintlock  ignition  guns,  no  such  restric- 
tion applies  to  the  regular  season  and 
many  percussion  cap  shooters  have  for- 


PEDDLER'S  ROW  is  a popular  spot  at  any 
rendezvous.  Authentic  equipment  is  offered 
for  sale  or  trade. 


FRONTIER  STYLE  contests  like  the  to- 
mahawk throw  appeal  to  all  ages.  A rendez- 
vous is  truly  a family-oriented  activity. 


saken  their  modern  rifles  in  favor  of 


pursuing  their  quarry  with  a favorite 
Hawken  or  Pennsylvania  Long  Rifle. 
The  range  of  the  muzzleloader  may  not 
match  the  modern  high-power  rifle  but 
at  distances  up  to  100  yards,  the  accu- 
racy and  killing  power  are  more  than 
sufficient  if  the  hunter  knows  how  to 
use  them. 

While  the  special  hunting  season 
may  provide  the  initial  motivation  for 
taking  up  muzzleloading,  many  shoot- 
ers soon  discover  that  hunting  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  An  interest  in  the 
history  of  muzzle-loading  guns  and  the 
men  who  used  them  seems  to  follow 
naturally  fro'm  the  day  that  the  first 
front  stuffier  is  acquired.  The  novice 
often  finds  that  there  is  a muzzleloader 
club  nearby  with  no  greater  ambition 
than  to  promote  the  hobby  and  to  en- 


sure that  newcomers  are  properly  in- 
troduced to  black  powder.  Through 
these  people  the  new  shooter  learns  of 
national  publications  like  Muzzle  Blasts 
and  The  Buckskin  Report*  which  offer 
valuable  insight  into  the  safety  pro- 
cedures and  products  of  the  sport.  This 
is  extremely  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  many  shooters,  because  of  the 
built-in  safety  features  of  modern  guns 
and  ammunition,  have  become  a bit 
lackadaisical  and  need  a reminder  of  the 
tremendous  lethal  potential  of  exposed 
gunpowder.  Also,  the  increased  popu- 


*Muzzle  Blasts  is  the  official  magazine  of  the 
National  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle  Association,  97  E. 
Monroe  St.,  Franklin,  Indiana  46131.  The 
Buckskin  Report  is  published  at  P.O.  Box  885, 
Big  Timber,  Montana  59011. 
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larity  of  black  powder  shooting  has 
brought  with  it  some  cheap,  unreliable 
and  unsafe  products  and  it  behooves 
the  shooter  to  be  a careful  and  informed 
consumer. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  popular 
additional  benefits  provided  by  these 
publications  and  clubs  is  a listing  of  the 
times  and  places  for  various  rendezvous 
and  shooting  matches  held  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Unlike  most  modern  rifle 
matches,  these  events  are  largely  un- 
structured, with  paper  targets  and 
trophy  awards  held  to  a minimum  or 
eliminated  entirely.  Instead,  an  im- 
promptu “blanket  shoot’  might  be  held 
with  each  participant  dropping  a piece 
of  buckskinning  equipment  on  a central 
blanket.  These  items  would  then  be- 
come the  prizes  for  the  shoot  with  the 
order  of  finish  determining  the  order  in 
which  each  shooter  claims  his  choice  of 
prizes  from  the  blanket.  Shooting  is 
often  done  on  a range  much  like  that 
used  by  field  archers;  but,  in  place  of 
the  straw  bales,  steel  silhouettes  of 
deer,  turkeys  and  other  game  are  at- 
tached to  springs.  When  a hit  is  scored, 
the  loud  “plang’  plus  the  dancing 


WOMEN  ALSO  pride  themselves  on  creating 
authentic  period  costumes. 


targets  makes  closer  inspection  un- 
necessary. 

But  shooting  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  activity  at  these  events.  Upon  vis- 
iting a rendezvous,  an  outside  observer 
might  think  he  was  witnessing  a fashion 
show  of  sorts.  Authenticity  is  the  key 
word,  and  the  dress  of  the  participants 
reflects  painstaking  research.  Most 
muzzle  loaders  try  to  accurately  copy 
the  clothing  and  equipment  of  a par- 
ticular historic  period.  The  19th  Cen- 
tury western  mountainman  with  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  calico  shirt  and 
short-barreled  Rocky  Mountain  Haw- 
ken  rifle  is  quickly  distinguished  from 
the  18th  Century  Southern  Long 
Hunter  attired  in  full  fringed  buckskin 
and  sporting  a long-barreled  Tennessee 
or  Pennsylvania  Flintlock.  The  atten- 
tion to  historic  detail  would  please  all 
the  history  teachers  who  have  ever 
painfully  attempted  to  inject  students 
with  a fraction  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
studying  the  American  past  which 
abounds  at  the  rendezvous. 

Thus  it  is  that  for  an  increasing 
number  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen, 
what  begins  as  the  purchase  of  a gun  in 
the  expectation  of  adding  another  deer 
season  to  the  calendar  soon  becomes 
something  of  a way  of  life.  Some  have 
given  up  hunting  with  modern  equip- 
ment altogether,  preferring  to  stalk 
turkey  or  squirrel  with  a light  and  accu- 
rate muzzleloader,  like  the  36-caliber 
Seneca  rifle  made  by  Thompson  Cen- 
ter. Others  have  invested  money  for- 
merly ear-marked  for  that  magnum 
dream  rifle  into  a fine  hand-crafted 
Pennsylvania  Long  Rifle,  custom-built 
by  one  of  the  many  gunsmiths  in  this 
state  who  devote  their  skills  entirely  to 
the  muzzle-loading  rifle  art.  Almost  all 
muzzleloader  hunters  become  fasci- 
nated with  the  accouterments  of 
muzzle-loading — the  hand-stitched 

“possibles’  bag,  the  powder  horn  com- 
plete with  scrimshaw  art,  the  patch 
knife  with  deer  antler  handle.  Muzzle- 
loading provides  far  more  than  a hunt- 
ing opportunity.  It  offers  an  escape 
from  a pre-punched,  packaged  society 
and  a glimpse  at  colonial  skills,  long 
thought  forgotten,  which  are  being  re- 
born and  practiced  again  by  these 
pioneers  of  today. 
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Deer,  Dogs,  and  Winter  Days 

By  Bernard  J.  Schmader 

DGP,  Union  County 


A SPRINKLING  OF  snowflakes  fell 
as  they  had  all  day  to  reach  the 
thirty  inches  of  packed  white  already 
blanketing  the  ground;  a light  blue  sky 
shrouded  with  ragged  patches  of  gray 
reminded  the  land  that  winter  was  far 
from  over;  and  the  leathery  leaves  of 
the  rhododendron  were  rolled  tight — a 
sure  sign  that  the  temperature  was 
hovering  somewhere  near  zero  de- 
grees. 

The  woods  were  stark  and  still  except 
for  the  gurgling  of  a small  stream  and 
the  intermittent  tapping  of  a wood- 
pecker. Paths  in  the  snow  meandered 
and  crisscrossed  through  the  hemlocks 
and  spring  seeps  that  bordered  the 
stream.  Some  were  well  worn  and 
darkened  in  spots  by  droppings.  Others 
were  single  tracks  leading  to  a protrud- 
ing laurel  or  dangling  witchhazel 
branch.  At  the  end  of  one  of  these  side 


paths  a button  buck  labored  to  reach  a 
small  maple  tree  that  had  succumbed  to 
the  weight  and  fury  of  an  earlier  storm. 
His  nostrils  flared  as  he  pushed  his 
chest  against  the  endless  barrier  of 
snow  that  had  restricted  his  movement 
for  over  a month. 

Then  he  heard  it!  Frozen — not  from 
cold  but  from  fear — the  buck’s  eyes, 
browner  than  chestnuts,  stared  over  his 
back  as  he  cocked  his  ears  forward,  then 
turned  the  right  one  to  the  side  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  source  of  the  faint 
sound.  Although  every  muscle  was  al- 
ready strained  in  the  buck’s  fight  for 
survival,  he  became  increasingly  tense 
as  the  imperceptible  became  audible. 
Dogs!  A pack  of  them!  Three 
maybe  . . . no,  four!  Two  were  house 
pets  put  out  to  run — registered  pets 
that  “would  never  leave  the  yard,  let 
alone  chase  anything” — and  two  aban- 
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doned  mongrels,  one  of  which  was  a 
pregnant  female. 

Tne  maple  was  forgotten  as  the 
young  deer’s  heartbeat  hastened.  Hol- 
low hairs,  stored  fat,  reduced  metab- 
olism, restricted  movement  and  a 
phenomenal  will  to  survive  are,  among 
others,  the  physiological  and  behavioral 
adaptations  resulting  from  thousands  of 
years  of  evolution  which  enabled  the 
young  buck  and  the  rest  of  his  kind  to 
make  it  this  far  despite  bitter  cold, 
limited  food,  and  nature’s  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  individual.  Now  his  best 
hope  was  that  the  pack  would  pick  one 
of  the  larger,  stronger  deer  for  their 
daily  foray.  However,  the  larger  and 
stronger  of  the  herd  had  been  more 
alert.  They  could  reach  higher;  were 
not  as  engrossed  in  finding  the  daily 
minimum  of  five  pounds  of  twigs  and 
buds;  and,  rather  than  remaining  mo- 
tionless, left  the  area  as  soon  as  they 
recognized  the  threat. 

The  button  buck  saw  the  dogs  com- 
ing steadily  along  the  stream.  Yet  he 
didn’t  move.  He  sensed  that  any  un- 
needed expenditure  of  energy  might 
be  fatal  in  his  present  condition.  The 
dogs  moved  easily  over  the  snow, 
and  ranged  back  and  forth  in  a frenzy 
spurred  by  the  scent  of  the  older  deer 
that  had  dispersed.  Then  the  smallest  of 
the  canines  spotted  the  nervous  twitch 
of  the  young  buck’s  tail.  A breath  of 
hesitation  . . . and  the  chase  was  on. 

The  buck’s  first  effort  was  to  head 
uphill;  but,  before  he  could  travel  a 
hundred  yards,  he  was  floundering  in  a 
patch  of  snow-laden  laurel,  mouth 
agape,  sides  heaving  from  exertion  and 
fright.  His  pursuers,  likewise,  were 
wading  through  snow,  but  their  lighter 
weight  allowed  movement- with  relative 
ease. 

The  incessant  barking  irritated  the 
deer’s  sensitive  ears.  He  plunged  head- 
long downhill  to  the  creek  where  water 
romised  a snowless  route  of  escape; 
ut  as  he  dodged  through  a jumble  of 
snow-covered  rocks,  something  caused 
a long  laceration  on  the  deer’s  left 
foreleg  just  above  the  knee.  Bright  red 
stained  the  glistening  white.  Each  dog 
as  it  passed  paused  momentarily  to  sniff 
or  taste  the  crimson  prophesy  that 
foretold  the  young  deer’s  fate. 


As  the  buck  bounded  upstream  he 
hardly  noticed  the  frigid  water  that 
splashed  his  legs  and  stomach  with  each 
stride,  siphoning  heat  and  energy  from 
his  body;  nor  did  he  notice  the  cutting 
edges  of  ice  where  the  stream  was 
frozen  over.  The  hair  scraped  from  his 
legs  by  the  ice  floated  on  the  open 
water  toward  the  pack  which  had  now 
reached  the  stream.  The  baying  dogs 
ran  along  the  water’s  edge  at  nearly  full 
speed.  They  soon  could  see  the  buck  as 
he  left  the  streambed  to  avoid  an  im- 
passable tangle,  and  faltered  in  a drift 
that  nearly  swallowed  him  whole.  The 
dogs  closed  in. 

Barely  Alive 

Above  the  tangle  the  stream  widened 
in  a semicircle.  As  the  pack  approached 
the  drift,  a last,  panic-bom  effort  freed 
the  young  deer  from  the  drift  onto  the 
ice  of  the  crescent  pool.  He  slipped,  fell 
and  struggled  to  gain  his  footing.  The 
largest  of  the  housepets  reached  him 
first  and  bit  savagely  at  his  flank,  rip- 
ping hide  and  muscle.  The  buck’s  eyes 
were  glassy  as  he  regained  his  feet  and 
took  another  exhausting  leap.  The  sur- 
face gave  way,  and  the  buck  disap- 
peared momentarily  between  the  bob- 
bing chunks  of  ice.  One  of  the  dogs 
slipped  as  the  ice  caved  in,  and  dunked 
half  his  body  before  he  reached  solid 
footing.  The  excited  pack  paced  the 
water’s  edge  as  the  young  deer  wildly 
flailed  the  life-sapping  water.  His 
struggle  lasted  only  a few  moments,  as 
he  was  completely  exhausted  and 
barely  alive.  He  could  not  have  pulled 
himself  out  onto  the  ice  even  if  the  dogs 
hadn’t  been  waiting  just  a few  feet 
away. 

As  the  barking  dogs  loped  and  paced 
the  ice’s  edge,  the  button  buck  stood 
back-deep  in  the  frigid  water  hunched 
by  shock,  exhaustion,  and  fear.  His 
strength  was  gone;  his  stamina  was  at  its 
limit;  and,  now,  the  ice-choked  water 
was  his  only  refuge.  Nearly  an  hour 
passed  before  the  dogs  grew  restless 
and  wandered  off  downstream.  The 
young  buck  remained  motionless  for  a 
second  hour  as  the  sun  sank  from  the 
sky,  and  a bitter-cold  breeze  began  to 
stir  the  hemlock  boughs.  Nearly  uncon- 
scious, the  buck  made  effort  after 
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agonizing  effort  to  gain  the  solid  ice. 
His  exertions  drained  any  energy  he 
had  left,  and  the  rough  edges  on  the  ice 
scraped  his  neck  raw.  Finally,  he  made 
it! 

He  again  stood  motionless  on  the 
ice — back  humped,  head  hanging,  ears 
frozen  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  eyes 
closed,  his  whole  body  numb  and  con- 
vulsing. Icicles  formed  on  his  tail  and 
the  long  white  hairs  of  his  belly  as  the 


water  trickled  off.  Two  more  hours 
passed  before  the  buck  staggered  a few 
yards  to  a clump  of  low  hemlocks  and 
fell  down. 

Two  miles  to  the  east  the  house  pets 
were  being  fed  in  a heated  garage,  and 
the  mongrels  were  raiding  garbage  cans 
and  dog  dishes  in  a small  town  four 
miles  to  the  south. 

Before  morning,  the  young  buck  was 
dead. 


Penn  Wildlife  Window 

By  Samuel  L.  Skeen 


REMEMBER  that  hazy  summer 
afternoon  spent  peering  through 
your  scope,  waiting  for  a chuck  to  rise 
from  the  clover  patch,  or  last  autumn’s 
surprise  flush  of  Old  Ruff  from  be- 
neath that  grapevine  tangle?  Rekindle 
those  memories  and  bring  the  beauty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  outdoors  inside 
with  your  Penn  Wildlife  Window  made 
from  GAME  NEWS  covers. 

To  make  the  window,  you  need  a 
piece  of  masonite  18x28  inches.  Trim 
the  covers  to  a 6x7-inch  format  and  af- 
fix to  the  board  with  dry  mounting 
tissue  (available  at  most  photographic 
and  hobby  stores).  Rubber  cement 
can  be  used  as  an  alternate  to  the 
tissue  paper  if  it  is  applied  evenly  to 
the  covers.  After  mounting,  roll  the 
prints  with  a rolling  pin  or  similar  item 
to  prevent  formation  of  air  pockets. 
Excess  cement  can  be  removed  easily 
after  it  is  dry.  When  the  prints  have 
been  mounted,  the  entire  surface 
should  be  weighted  and  allowed  to 
dry.  Afterward,  coat  the  surface  with  a 
clear  acrylic  spray. 

After  framing,  attaching  the  cross 
strips  as  shown  in  the  photo  and  hang- 
ing, the  wildlife  window  will  create 
many  moments  of  enjoyment  as  you 
reflect  upon  past  trips  afield  and 
dream  of  those  yet  to  come. 
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WILDLIFE  WINDOW  lengthens  enjoyment  of 
days  afield.  It’s  never  night  out  this  window. 
Arrange  GAME  NEWS  covers  (with  logos  cut 
off)  in  a pattern  which  fits  the  space  avail- 
able for  your  own  “picture  window.”  A four- 
pane  “window”  could  be  made  from  set  of 
GAME  NEWS  covers  prints  (p.  42). 
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OPENWATER  DROWNING  * 
SET  FOR  BEAVER 

USE  HEAVY-GAUGE  . DULL  COLORED  Ji 

WIRE  FOR  SLIDE  WIRE.  7 

SLIDE  LOCK  MADE  FROM  ONE-INCH 

ANGLE  IRON.  ft 

3.  USE  BURLAP  OR  PLASTIC  FEED  BAG  ^ 

FILLED  WITH  ROCKS  FOR  WEIGHT.  ,« 
BEAVER  WILL  DIVE  INTO  DEEP  WATER  1 
WHEN  CAUGHT,  FOLLOWING  THE  SLIDE  WIRE  f 
DOWN.  THE  LOCK  KINKS  THE  WIRE  WHEN  k 
HE  TRIES  TO  COME  UP,  CAUSING  HIM  TO  5? 

0R0WN%^e 


WEIGHTED  1 
BURLAP  BAG  z 

?,;L 


k.E.  LAAGER 


Seeks  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Owls  by  Day  and  Night,  by  Hamilton  A.  Tyler  with  field  observations  by  Don  Phillips. 
Black  and  white  illustrations  and  color  plates  by  Don  Phillips.  Naturegraph  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Happy  Camp,  Calif.  96039,  208  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  Up  to  date  layman’s  in- 
formation on  the  eighteen  species  of  owls  found  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  One  section 
covers  the  general  characteristics  of  owls— how  to  separate  and  identify  them,  their  dis- 
tribution, habitat,  etc. — while  the  second  section  deals  with  the  specific  characteristics  of 
each  species. 


Wild  Game,  Fowl  & Fish  Recipes  for  Microwave  Ovens,  by  Karen  Green  and  Joan 
Cone.  Fifty-one  recipes  plus  microwave  oven  cooking  and  defrosting  tips  in  a 16-page 
paperbound  booklet.  Whirlpool  Corp.,  Fish  & Game  Recipes,  Administrative  Center, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  49022, 25  cents. 


Working  for  Wildlife:  The  Beginning  of  Preservation  in  Canada,  by  Janet  Foster, 
Univ.  of  Toronto  Press,  33  E.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203,  282  pp.,  $19.95.  Ever 
wondered  how  wildlife  conservation  developed  in  our  northern  neighbor  country?  In 
some  ways,  the  movement  there  paralleled  our  own;  but  the  huge,  sparsely  settled 
country  had  some  unique  problems.  Canada’s  story  revolves  around  a very  few  dedi- 
cated men,  all  but  one  untrained  in  biology.  This  book  concentrates  on  a period  spanning 
about  40  years,  until  1922.  It’s  interesting  reading,  and  will  probably  stimulate  you  to 
learn  more  about  wildlife  conservation’s  beginnings  in  the  U.S.  for  comparison. 
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One  Lesson  Learned 

By  John  Tremba 


Y COUSIN  Don  and  I both  had 
vacation  days  to  use,  so  we  chose 
to  spend  one  bow  hunting.  We  decided 
on  State  Game  Lands  51,  in  the 
Dunbar  Mountains  of  Fayette  County; 
we  had  seen  a lot  of  deer  sign  there  the 
previous  winter  while  grouse  hunting. 
(Oops!  Grouse  hunters  aren’t  supposed 
to  mention  their  pet  spots.  But  as  I 
said,  we  were  hunting,  not  finding.) 

The  morning  we  chose  was  beautiful; 
only  the  slightest  bit  of  frost  touched 
the  grass  and  the  bright  orange  crest  of 
the  sun  was  just  peaking  over  Chestnut 
Ridge  with  nary  a cloud  in  sight.  It 
proved  to  be  even  a better  day  than  it 
had  already  promised,  for  the  wind  had 
one  somewhere  else.  The  night  before 
ad  seen  us  pack  gear  for  any  even- 
tuality, even  the  far-out  possibility  of 
bagging  a deer.  I had  coordinated  my 
clothing  to  resemble  some  sort  of 
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camouflage,  crayoned  the  face  of  my 
bow  to  break  up  reflections,  packed 
thin  gloves  for  the  early  morning  chill, 
and  prepared  a small  lunch  that  could 
be  eaten  quietly.  And  of  course  Donnie 
and  I had  practiced  diligently  for  weeks 
previously,  shooting  from  every  possi- 
ble angle;  we  assumed  our  skill  was 
packed  with  us  also. 

We  parked  our  truck  about  a mile 
from  our  prospective  hunting  site  and 
walked  stealthily  along  the  abandoned 
logging  road.  We  both  had  arrows 
handy,  just  in  case.  Almost  everyone 
has  had  the  experience  of  not  being 
ready  when  a legal  game  animal  sud- 
denly appears. 

Squirrels  were  welcoming  the  sun 
with  their  rasping  bark  and  even  a few 
grouse  drummings  could  be  heard  from 
way  back  in  the  pine  thickets.  As  we 
walked  I tried  to  observe  all  the  rules  I 
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had  read  about:  keeping  alert  to  all 
movement  and  sound,  trying  to  avoid 
noisy  twigs  and  leaves,  and  stopping  oc- 
casionally to  scan  all  directions.  I hoped 
I could  say  I had  done  at  least  one  thing 
right  by  the  end  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
hoped-for  results  would  follow. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  our  planned 
destination,  a place  called  Elk  Rock. 
We  split  up  to  cover  all  approaches  to 
our  ambush  site,  a small  clearing  about 
40  yards  in  diameter.  Thick  woods 
bordered  it  on  one  side;  high  boulders 
closed  off  the  other  side,  edged  by  an 
apple  orchard  criss-crossed  with  fresh 
deer  trails.  Donnie  chose  the  west  side 
of  the  clearing  and  concealed  himself 
behind  a curtain  of  grapevines  atop  one 
of  the  huge  boulders.  He  had  a good 
view  of  both  the  clearing  and  the 
wooded  area  behind  him.  My  spot  was 
also  a large  boulder,  but  on  the  east 
side  of  the  site  where  two  logging  trails 
met.  My  frontal  cover  was  not  as  good 
as  Don’s,  but  the  tops  of  several  ad- 
jacent trees  added  to  my  concealment. 

I seated  myself  as  comfortably  as 
possible  on  the  boulder  to  prevent  my 
legs  from  cramping  or  falling  asleep, 
and  unwrapped  a candy  bar;  I figured  it 
was  better  to  eat  early  for  it  might  be 
awhile  before  we  saw  any  game. 

We  sat  for  30  minutes  . . . 45  . . . 
an  hour.  Nothing  showed.  I couldn’t 
see  Don  in  his  stand  and  wondered  im- 
patiently if  we  should  choose  another 
spot.  Then  I heard  it!  First,  just  a small 
crackling  in  the  leaves  to  my  left.  I 
figured  it  was  still  far  down  the  trail, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  cover  to  my 
left  I hesitated  to  turn  my  head.  My  fin- 
gers were  a little  numb  from  holding 
the  arrow,  but  they,  nevertheless,  were 
at  the  ready. 

The  noises  became  louder  and  more 
frequent.  I fought  the  temptation  to 
move  my  head.  My  eyes  were  strained 
as  far  left  as  they  would  go;  still  I could 


not  see  the  deer.  Because  of  the  height 
of  the  boulder,  a deer  could  walk  right 
along  the  base  of  the  rock  without  my 
seeing  it,  and  that’s  where  the  noise 
was  coming  from. 

My  heart  was  pounding  in  my  throat 
and  my  once-cold  fingers  were  now 
sweating  on  the  finger  pads.  Why 
didn’t  he  come  into  the  clearing?  What 
a lot  of  crackling  he  was  creating  in  the 
leaves!  I pictured  a big  buck  stamping 
his  feet  in  suspicion  of  imminent  dan- 
ger. Perhaps  he  was  rooting  in  the  fo- 
liage with  his  nose. 

The  noise  stopped  just  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  begun.  My  pulse  increased  to  a 
blur  of  beats.  I had  been  holding  my 
breath  for  minutes,  it  seemed.  I waited 
a few  endless  seconds,  then  slowly 
turned  my  head  to  the  left.  There  he 
was!  Coming  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
boulder,  clinging  to  the  rootwork  of 
some  climbing  vine,  was  the  biggest 
“bull”  chipmunk  I’ve  ever  seen. 

He  chipped  and  squeaked  his  way 
across  the  top  of  my  boulder  directly 
toward  me.  I sat  motionless  as  the  rock 
itself  and  waited  as  he  crept  closer  and 
closer.  I was  completely  baffled  as  to 
why  he  didn’t  scent  or  see  me.  My  coat- 
tails were  draped  behind  me  as  I sat  In- 
dian style  on  the  rock.  Believe  it  or  not, 
he  walked  clear  around  my  back  on  my 
outstretched  coattails.  When  he 
reached  the  other  side,  something  must 
have  awakened  him,  for  he  shot  down 
the  other  side  of  the  boulder  like  a 
bullet  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
assailed  me  from  below  for  invading  his 
privacy  and  injuring  his  pride  in  his 
alertness. 

My  heart  was  still  pounding  from  this 
experience  as  a wide  smile  draped  my 
face.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  a shutout 
for  deer,  but  I left  the  woods  happy, 
knowing  I had  learned  to  do  at  least  one 
thing  right.  I would  get  my  deer  when  I 
put  the  rest  of  my  skills  together. 


All  Eggs  in  One  Thorny  Basket 

Female  porcupines  usually  give  birth  to  a single  offspring  per  year.  Because 
they’re  well  defended  by  quills,  relatively  few  young  porcupines  are  lost  to 
predators,  so  there’s  no  need  to  make  up  for  losses  by  producing  large  litters,  as  do 
rabbits  and  mice. 
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IF  YOU’RE  A hunter,  you’ve  had  the 
butterflies  that  accompany  the  first 
day  of  the  season.  If  you’ve  scouted, 
practiced,  trained  your  dog,  or  what- 
ever you  did  in  preparation,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  day  you  got  the 
“tingles,’’  wondering  what  your  experi- 
ences would  be.  I had  this  type  of 
feeling  as  my  boy  and  I stepped  from 
our  van  one  mid-October  morning  back 
in  1974. 

It  wasn’t  the  first  day  of  any  hunting 
season,  but  it  was  the  second  day  that 
Billy,  my  eight-year-old  son,  and  I had 
ever  fox  trapped.  Billy  and  I had  spent 
nearly  a week  preparing  our  equip- 
ment. We  had  purchased  rubber 
gloves,  fox  urine,  fox  lure,  and  bait.  We 
had  made  a sifter  and  “borrowed” 
Mom’s  garden  trowel.  Following  the 
advice  of  Dick  Taylor,  a trapper  from 
Port  Allegany,  we  had  shortened  our 
chains  to  six  inches  and  attached  steel 
stakes.  We  had  made  our  dirt  hole  sets 
exactly  like  Ernie  Caldwell,  one  of  the 
most  successful  trappers  in  Potter 
County,  had  shown  us.  This  morning 
was  to  be  the  test  of  how  well  we  had 
followed  the  expert’s  advice. 

Billy  didn’t  say  much  as  we  hustled 


By  William  E.  Daisley 


BILLY  AND  I found  a special  closeness  as 
we  shared  the  responsibilities  of  running 
our  trapline. 

down  the  farm  lane,  but  his  pace  quick- 
ened as  we  turned  into  the  field  where 
our  first  set  was  located.  “Hey,  Dad,  we 
got  something!” 

By  golly,  he  was  right.  It  wasn’t  one 
of  the  beautiful  sleek  foxes  we’d  been 
talking  about  for  weeks,  but  was  a very 
“fragrant”  black-and-white  skunk. 

“Say,  Dad,  did  Ernie  or  Dick  tell  you 
how  to  get  a live  skunk  out  of  a trap?” 

I chuckled  and  replied,  “I  guess  they 
wanted  us  to  figure  out  a few  tricks  for 
ourselves.”  I hunted  around  until  I 
found  a few  dead  limbs  nearby.  “Okay, 
Bill,  now  you  hold  the  trap  on  the 
ground  with  this  stick,  and  make  sure 
you  keep  that  skunk  pointed  in  the 
right  direction!  I’ll  pusn  down  on  the 
springs.  You  keep  your  eye  on  that 
skunk.  As  soon  as  his  foot  clears  the 
trap,  let’s  move!” 

The  jaws  of  the  trap  started  to  open. 
The  skunk  very  slowly  lifted  its  foot. 
Just  as  the  foot  cleared  the  jaws,  I 
bellered,  “Get  out  of  here,  Bill!  ” 

Billy  and  I made  a twenty-yard  sprint 
in  what  seemed  like  two-tenths  of  a 
second.  Breathing  heavily  from  the  ex- 
citement and  the  quick  run,  Bill  mur- 
mured, “Man,  that  was  a close  one!” 

We  picked  up  our  gear  and  pro- 
ceeded to  our  next  three  sets.  One  held 
a small  opossum,  another  a large 
woodchuck.  The  woodchuck  in  a fox 
trap  was  quite  a mystery,  but  we  safely 
released  both  him  and  the  opossum.  I 
explained  to  Bill  that  Ernie  and  Dick 
had  said  we  should  expect  to  catch  a lot 
of  small  critters  before  the  first  fox. 
They  were  certainly  correct  in  that  re- 
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BILLY  CHECKS  ONE  of  our  bait  hole  sets  for  fox  prints.  Nothing  there, 
but  we  tried  another  set,  placing  a #2  trap  and  covering  it  carefully 
with  sifted  dirt.  Finally,  we  situated  one  at  the  edge  of  a freshly  cut 
cornfield  full  of  mousy  fox  food. 


spect.  After  seven  days  of  awakening  at 
5:30  and  cheeking  sets  before  daylight, 
we  had  caught  five  skunks  and  nine 
possums. 

According  to  our  trapping  friends, 
essence  of  skunk  was  one  of  the  best 
aromas  for  covering  up  human  scent 
near  our  set,  and  we  tried  it.  But  after 
remaking  sets  and  getting  that  pungent 
odor  on  our  gloves  and  gear,  and  still 
having  no  fox  to  show  for  our  trouble,  it 
was  hard  to  justify  to  my  wife  and 
neighbors  why  my  van  and  neighbor- 
hood had  that  eye-watering  smell.  It 
might  have  been  our  reluctance  to  be 
sprayed  again,  or  maybe  it  was  our 
week-long  failure  to  catch  a fox,  but  we 
slept  in  on  Saturday.  Just  before  day- 
light, we  started  to  check  our  line. 

The  first  two  traps  were  snapped. 
There  was  little  disturbance  at  the  sets. 
I learned  earlier  that  the  weight  of 
damp  soil  will  trigger  them.  The  third 
set  was  untouched.  As  Billy  and  I ap- 
proached the  last  set,  he  turned  with  a 
grimace  on  his  face.  “Oh,  no,  Dad!” 
The  air  was  laden  with  that  familiar 
smell.  Trying  to  hide  my  own  disgust 
and  dismay,  I commented,  “Well,  Bill, 
this  ought  to  be  a good  set  now. 

After  releasing  the  skunk,  a proce- 
dure Billy  and  I were  quite  proficient  at 
by  now,  we  started  our  trek  back  to  the 
van.  It  was  then  that  I noticed  one  of 
the  cornfields  had  just  been  cut.  The 
cornpicker  had  trimmed  about  six  rows 
away  from  the  fence,  had  left  three 
rows  standing,  and  then  had  completely 


cut  the  rest  of  the  field.  “Gee,  Bill,  that 
edgerow  looks  like  a place  where  a fox 
might  run.  Dick  told  me  that  fox  hunt 
for  mice  in  freshly  cut  cornfields;  the 
mice  like  to  feed  on  the  bits  of  corn.” 

Fifteen  minutes  later  we  walked 
away  from  what  I considered  a 
picture-book  set.  We  had  made  it  at  the 
end  of  the  three  rows  of  standing  corn, 
approximately  ten  feet  from  the  fence.  I 
had  laid  a few  of  the  cut  stalks  along  the 
sides  of  the  bait  hole  set  for  guide 
sticks.  Ernie  had  told  me  foxes  don’t 
like  to  step  over  rocks  or  sticks.  Maybe 
this  would  do  the  trick. 

I couldn’t  keep  my  mind  off  that  set 
all  evening.  It  was  almost  like  an  instant 
replay  of  the  first  night  we  had  made 
sets.  At  6:30  a.m.  I was  wide  awake.  I 
hustled  Bill  out  of  bed  so  we  could 
check  the  line  early  and  be  back  in  time 
for  church. 

The  frosty  grass  crunched  beneath 
our  feet.  Bill  looked  like  a little  steam 
engine  as  his  white  breath  lifted  above 
his  head.  As  we  passed  an  old  apple 
tree  near  the  end  of  the  cornfield,  the 
aroma  of  “apple  cider”  filled  the  air.  A 
shiver  ran  up  my  back  as  we  entered 
the  cornfield.  I could  see  clear  to  the 
end  of  the  three  parallel  rows  of  dried 
yellowish-brown  stalks. 

“Well,  buddy,  I can’t  see  anything 
over  there,  but  let’s  see  if  it’s  been 
disturbed. 

Dejected,  Billy  lagged  behind  as  we 
crossed  the  field.  We  were  about  fifty 
feet  away  from  our  set  when  Billy 
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THE  PARTNERS  with  the  first  fox  from  our 
“picture  book”  cornfield  set. 


passed  me  on  the  run.  “Dad!  Dad! 
There’s  something  in  our  trap!” 

“You  bet!”  I responded.  At  that  dis- 
tance all  I could  see  was  a grayish  ball- 
like form.  A possum?  A coon?  Sud- 
denly my  questions  were  answered  as 
the  gray  ball-like  form  exploded  into  a 
gray  fox.  It  had  been  crouching  flat  on 
the  ground  as  we  approached,  and  now 
it  was  making  wild  circles  around  our 
stake. 

I disposed  of  the  fox,  then  reached 
out  my  hand  to  Billy,  who  was  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  shook  his  hand. 
“Well,  buddy,  looks  like  we  did  it — we 
got  our  first  fox.  ” 

I reset  the  trap,  explaining  to  Billy 
that  Dick  had  told  me  one  of  the  best 
sets  is  one  in  which  you  have  already 


caught  a fox.  My  hopes  were  high. 
Maybe  tomorrow  we’d  have  some  ac- 
tion here  again. 

The  experiences  of  the  next  four  days 
were  ones  we  would  never  forget. 
Chills  ran  up  and  down  our  spines  as  we 
heard  the  snarls  of  a large  coon  the  next 
rainy  morning,  and  we  felt  shivers  of 
excitement  when  two  days  running  we 
lured  two  gray  foxes  to  our  set  on  the 
edge  of  an  old  pasture. 

The  topping  on  the  cake  was  another 
good-size  coon  on  the  day  we  decided 
to  pull  our  traps.  He  was  in  the  last  set 
we  pulled  that  day.  As  we  walked  across 
that  cut  cornfield,  the  rising  sun  had 
started  to  turn  the  pink  sky  to  a golden 
hue  and  the  frost  on  the  underbrush 
sparkled  like  crystal.  There  was  no 
mention  of  the  heavy  load  of  traps  and 
coon  we  were  carrying,  nor  how  much 
money  we  had  made.  Billy  kept  ram- 
bling on  about  next  year.  “Gee,  Dad, 
maybe  we  can  get  a few  more  traps  and 
a paekbasket.  And  you  know,  we  ought 
to  do  a little  more  scouting  next  year.” 
By  the  time  we  were  back  at  the  van,  he 
had  a whole  list  of  preparations  for  our 
next  trapping  season. 

Billy’s  comments  got  me  thinking 
about  the  previous  few  weeks.  I was 
happy  that  we  hadn’t  started  trapping 
with  the  idea  of  getting  rich  on  our 
profits.  We  had  certainly  shared  a lot  of 
exciting  moments  together  and  I had 
the  feeling  I had  gained  a lifetime  part- 
ner. I don’t  believe  you  can  put  a price 
on  that. 


WHEN  PUNXSUTAWNEY 
PHIL  emerged  for  his  annual 
prognostication  last  year,  he 
was  greeted  by  an  irate 
Northwest  Division  Super- 
visor, Don  Schake,  who  told 
him  firmly,  “Enough  is 
enough!”  Did  the  scrappy 
groundhog  capitulate?  Well, 
look  around  you  at  February 
2nd’s  weather  this  year! 
PGC  photo  by  Fred  Servey 
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Snowy  owl 

Oldsquaw 
(winter  plumage) 


PENNSYLVANIA  PLAYS  host  to  many  avian 
visitors  during  winter  months.  Some  are 
regular  winter  residents,  some  occasional  or 
rare  guests.  Some  species — like  evening 
grosbeaks — may  be  fairly  abundant  one  winter 
and  rare  the  next.  Since  their  favored  habitats 
vary  from  lakeside  to  deep  forest,  it’s  unlikely 
that  any  but  the  avid  birder  will  see  them  all. 
Photos  by  Karl  and  Steve  Maslowski 


Goshawk  (immature) 


w\ 


Peregrine 

falcon 


Red  crossbills 
(male  and  female) 


Glaucous 

gulls 


Purple 

finch 


Evening  grosbeaks 


Outdoor  Lovers  United 

BERKS  COUNTY— l wash  that  critics 
of  the  hunting  public  could  witness  the 
activity  around  State  Game  Lands 
106 — land  purchased  and  maintained 
by  hunting  license  dollars.  Part  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  crosses  the  Game 
Lands  and  the  area  is  used  heavily  by 
hikers,  bird  watchers  and  nature  lovers, 
in  addition  to  and  in  harmony  with 
hunters. — DGP  Clayton  G.  VanBus- 
kirk,  Hamburg. 


One  at  a Time,  Fellas! 

BEDFORD  CO  UNTY— Deputy 

Game  Protector  Bob  Burkett  reports 
that  his  father,  who  owns  a farm  border- 
ing State  Game  Lands  48  in  Bedford 
County,  was  walking  in  his  corn  field 
one  evening  when  he  startled  two 
woodchucks  in  the  field.  The  pair,  one 
quite  large  and  one  of  medium  size,  ran 
straight  for  the  nearest  hole.  Both  ar- 
rived at  the  entrance  of  the  same  hole  at 
the  same  time  and  became  soundly 
wedged  in  the  opening.  Deputy  Bur- 
kett had  to  pull  the  larger  one  back  out 
of  the  hole  in  order  to  free  them  from 
their  predicament. — DGP  Tim  Flani- 
gan, Buffalo  Mills. 


Despite  Disability 

LUZERNE  CO  UNTY— Dawn  Marie 
Crawford  of  New  Tripoli  and  John 
Williams  of  Milnesville  were  very 
happy  when  they  passed  the  hunter 
education  test  and  received  their  cer- 
tification cards.  Both,  through  pa- 
tience, extreme  determination  and  de- 
sire overcame  the  obstacle  of  deafness 
to  reach  their  goal  of  qualifying  for  a 
hunting  license.  Prior  to  the  course, 
John  typed  the  training  guide  twice, 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  students  were 
veiy  proud  of  their  accomplishment 
and  we  considered  our  role  a privilege 
in  that  we  could  contribute  to  their 
success. — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Sad  Tales 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— During 
October,  motor  vehicles  eliminated  87 
white-tails,  one  flat-tail  and  a sharp-tail 
on  Schuylkill  County’s  roads.  In  addi- 
tion to  31  bucks  and  56  does,  a por- 
cupine was  clobbered  on  Boute  81.  A 
beaver  that  was  evading  my  live  traps 
made  the  mistake  of  crossing  a road  and 
now  he  has  a head  to  match  his  flat 
tail. — DGP  Stephen  L.  Opet, 

Tamaqua. 


Unusual  Twins 

MERCER  COUNTY— People  from  a 
wide  area  have  had  a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity  to  see  a rare  sight,  twin 
albino  fawns.  They  were  born  to  a 
normal  colored  doe  in  the  refuge  at  the 
Shenango  Wildlife  Development  Area. 
The  animals  would  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing and  early  evening  like  clockwork,  to 
thrill  the  crowd  which  numbered  a 
hundred  or  more  on  some  evenings. 
This  will  give  many  people  a story  to 
tell  the  rest  of  their  lives. — DGP  Barry 
K.  Bay,  Sr.,  Greenville. 
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Window  on  Life 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— This  fall  I 
was  grounded  by  a severe  bout  with  the 
flu.  Lying  on  my  couch  those  days 
plagued  by  a continuing  headache  and 
an  on-again,  off-again  fever,  I was  still 
occasionally  able  to  concentrate  on 
what  was  happening  outside  the  bow- 
window  of  the  living  room.  The  maple 
across  the  street  had  gone  from  bright 
to  dull  yellow,  the  leaves  bending  and 
swaying  in  the  winds  of  the  day  until 
they  let  go  of  the  tree  to  spend  the 
remaining  days  of  fall  in  my  front  yard. 
The  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  neighbors 
raking  leaves,  the  swirling  blue  wisps  of 
smoke  from  the  ditch  fires  ever  re- 
minded me  of  winter’s  approach.  The 
occasional  shotgun  blast  on  Saturday 
made  me  wish  I was  out  there  with  the 
others.  The  rat-tat-tat  of  kernels  of  com 
flung  from  small  hands  hitting  the  win- 
dow at  night  reminded  me  that  soon  the 
snows  of  winter  would  cover  what  food 
there  is  in  the  woods.  With  the  acorn 
crop  almost  nothing  this  year,  the  ani- 
mals will  have  a rough  time  of  it  if  the 
snows  accumulate  as  they  did  last  year 
...  I think  a man  should  take  time 
now  and  then  to  sit  and  watch  life 
through  the  window. — DGP  Jack  Fur- 
long, Ramey. 

No  Featherbrain 

While  on  patrol  near  State  Game 
Lands  206,  I saw  a hen  pheasant  hur- 
riedly crossing  Route  118  from  the 
north  where  they  are  legal  game  to  the 
south  side,  where  they  aren’t. — LMA 
John  A.  Booth,  Dallas. 

Rock-a-Bye 

YORK  COUNTY— Cole  Steel  in  York 
City  recently  had  a problem  with  a 
raccoon.  After  spending  the  night  on 
the  town,  it  would  always  crawl  back 
into  an  overhead  crane.  The  crane 
could  not  be  closed  up  and  the  ‘raccoon 
would  carry  in  garbage,  which  would 
cause  an  odor.  The  animal  would  be 
rocked  to  sleep  by  riding  back  and  forth 
across  the  roof  all  day.  Animals  are 
dumb? — DGP  G.  J.  Martin,  Spring 
Grove. 


Mustabinstocked 

WAYNE  COUNTY— I chanced  to 
hear  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween two  archery  hunters  recently: 

Hiyatheremac 

Lotherehowzitgoin? 

Nogoodlaintseeinnoddin.  Howabout 
ya? 

Iaintseenanydeereeder. 

Seeinanythinatall? 

Yeaacubleturksanabunchofrabids. 

Goodforya.  Doyathinkdeystocked? 

Musthavecausethereaintnoddinaroun 

anyuddertime. 

Yarightanthereaintanydeerondistate 

groun. 

Whydonchacumwithmeovertoma 

budezfarm? 

OKIllberightwidyaasoonasIgetouda 

distreestan. 

#&!**”!!  Theregotwobueks. 

— DGP  Fredrick  Weigelt,  Galilee. 

Program  Tips 

BLAIR  COUNTY — With  winter  here 
and  hunting  gradually  passing,  many 
groups  are  holding  indoor  meetings  and 
activities.  For  a good  program,  invite 
your  local  game  protector  to  attend 
your  event  to  talk — and  ask  him  to 
bring  the  film  entitled  “The 
Sportsman.”  This  film  is  incorporated 
in  mandatory  hunter  education  pro- 
grams because  it  is  geared  toward  hunt- 
ing ethics,  a major  responsibility  of 
today’s  hunter. — DGP  Don  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 
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He’s  Everywhere! 
NORTHUMBERLAND  COUN- 
TY— While  sitting  in  the  barber 
shop  awaiting  my  turn  in  the  chair,  a 
patron  asked  if  I patrol  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  When  I answered  yes, 
he  asked  if  I could  swim.  Thinking 
there  might  be  something  more  to  this 
conversation,  I replied,  “Yes,  and  I’m 
also  a qualified  scuba  diver.”  “Dam,” 
said  the  patron,  jumping  up  from  his 
chair,  “I  knew  it!  We  watched  your  air 
bubbles  for  about  15  minutes.  I didn’t 
have  the  heart  to  tell  him  it  wasn’t  me, 
so  I just  replied,  “You’ll  never  know 
where  you’ll  find  us!”  Later,  I heard 
this  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation 
at  the  shop  for  several  days. — DGP  J. 
M.  Kazakavage,  S unbury. 


Hot  Item 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Deputy 

George  Barrowcliff  was  watching  a field 
where  deer  were  feeding  when  a car 
pulled  in  and  turned  its  lights  out.  He  d 
received  complaints  of  night  shooting  in 
that  field,  so  he  cautiously  approached 
the  car  and  turned  his  flashlight  on  the 
occupant  as  he  knocked  on  the  driver’s 
door.  The  startled  occupant  was  smok- 
ing and,  seeing  the  uniformed  officer, 
proceeded  to  swallow  his  cigarette 
without  bothering  to  put  it  out.  It 
turned  out  he  was  swallowing  evidence; 
the  car  reeked  of  pot  fumes.  Wonder  if 
he  got  heartburn  from  that  lighted 
cigarette! — DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


Light  Humor 

VENANGO  COUNTY— The  spot- 
lighting of  deer  in  certain  areas  of  my 
district  was  so  intense  before  buck  sea- 
son that  Deputy  Rick  Grube  com- 
mented we  would  be  doing  the  deer  a 
favor  by  issuing  sunglasses. — DGP  Leo 
C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 

Shot  the  Bull 

FULTON  COUNTY— 1 went  to  a 
muzzleload  er  shoot  at  the  Fulton 
County  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  and  de- 
cided to  enter  the  competition.  I shot 
what  I thought  was  a dam  good  target 
until  I looked  at  the  guy  beside  me.  He 
was  shooting  a flint  gun  at  a three-inch 
bull  at  25  yards  off-hand  and  had  one 
jagged  hole  in  the  black  with  five  shots. 
Anyone  who  thinks  these  primitive 
guns  won’t  shoot,  think  again.  What  did 
I shoot?  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter — I 
didn’t  place,  anyway! — DGP  Mark 
Crowder,  McConnellstown. 


In  the  Act 

CLARION  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  small  game  season,  a hunter 
asked  if  I wanted  a Field  Note  for 
GAME  NEWS.  When  I said  I would, 
he  said  he’d  seen  a great  horned  owl  kill 
a skunk  recently,  and  never  heard  of 
such  a thing.  When  I told  him  it  was 
common  for  great  homed  owls  to  kill 
skunks,  he  seemed  disappointed  until  I 
reminded  him  that  it  is  not  common  for 
a person  to  see  owls  feeding.  He  still 
enjoyed  seeing  it  and  I enjoyed  hearing 
about  it. — DGP  James  G.  Bowers, 
Knox. 

Sometimes  It’s  Simple 

BUCKS  COUNTY— Got  a call  from  a 
lady  who  had  a squirrel  in  her  basement 
and  needed  my  help  right  away.  I asked 
her  if  she  had  a cellar  door  to  the 
outside.  She  said  yes,  so  I instructed 
her  to  leave  it  wide  open  for  a while  and 
the  squirrel  would  leave.  She  couldn  t 
thank  me  enough  for  my  help. — DGP 
David  R.  Koppenhaver,  Trumbau- 
ersville. 
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Exit,  Stage  Right 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— l al- 
ways enjoy  giving  programs  to  Cub 
Scouts  and  grade  school  children.  You 
hear  some  interesting  things.  I gave  a 
program  to  some  Scouts  not  long  ago 
and  we  had  a question  and  answer 
jeriod  after  the  program.  Most  of  the 
joys  don’t  have  any  questions  to  ask, 
jut  they  do  tell  stories.  What  they  had 
to  say  about  their  fathers  and  older 
brothers  and  what  they  bring  home 
during  hunting  season  caused  some  of 
the  fathers  to  get  up  and  leave  the 
room. — DGP  Jim  Beard,  Ship- 

pensburg. 

Never  a Dull  Moment 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— I’ve  heard  of 
breaking  a new  officer  in,  but  this  is 
ridiculous.  So  far,  three  bears  have 
been  killed  in  my  district,  two  by  auto 
and  one  by  gunfire.  Then  I was  shot  in 
mistake  for  a pied-billed  grebe  while 
working  waterfowl  patrol.  Today  I had  a 
request  to  tranquilize  a runaway  cow. 
My  only  consolation  is  that  the  new 
Pope  is  Polish  and  he  told  me  now  I 
might  get  a Field  Note  in  the  GAME 
NEWS. — DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Nicktown. 

Expensive 

PERRY  COUNTY — How  do  you  ex- 
plain that  a carfull  of  would-be  deer 
poachers  slid  into  the  front  of  your  car 
in  a 60-acre  field  and  then  managed  to 
get  away  from  you?  I sure  can  think  of  a 
few  excuses,  but  they’re  not  important. 
What  is  important,  is  that  through  ex- 
cellent cooperation  by  the  State  Police 
at  Duncannon,  both  the  driver  and 
passenger  were  apprehended  two 
weeks  later.  In  addition  to  paying  $470 
for  Game  Law  violations,  the  driver  was 
also  fined  $310  for  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident,  and  suffered  extensive 
damage  to  his  vehicle.  I hope  this  inci- 
dent will  discourage  others  from  play- 
ing the  same  game.  Not  only  is  it  hard 
on  the  violator’s  wallet,  but  it  sure  is 
hard  on  the  game  protector’s 
nerves! — DGP  But<m  Camp,  Elliotts- 
burg. 


Oh,  Really? 

ERIE  COUNTY— A disgruntled 

hunter  the  first  day  of  small  game  sea- 
son, standing  in  the  exact  spot  where  a 
crate  of  pheasants  was  released  24 
hours  earlier,  expounded  to  the  world 
what  a bunch  of  no-goods  the  Game 
Commission  was,  stating  they  never 
release  any  pheasants  anymore,  that  he 
and  his  two  good  bird  dogs  had  hunted 
that  field  all  morning  and  had  not 
flushed  a bird. — DGP  Russ  Meyer, 
Fairview. 


Lives  up  to  Name 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Snakes  are  probably  some  of  the  least 
understood  animals.  When  most  people 
see  a snake  their  first  thought  is  to  kill 
it.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  for 
snakes  are  beneficial.  Their  diet  con- 
sists of  insects  and  small  rodents.  An 
example  is  a snake  I saw  crossing  the 
road  the  other  day,  aptly  named  the 
black  rat  snake;  sticking  out  of  his 
mouth  was  all  that  remained  of  the  tail 
and  hind  quarters  of  a common  or  Nor- 
way rat. — DGP  R.  D.  Hixson, 
Ligonier. 

Rear  vs.  Baer 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— l received  a 
bear  damage  complaint  from  the  Cragle 
Hill  area  of  Shickshinny.  I investigated 
and  found  that  a black  bear  had  killed  a 
150-pound  pig  at  the  Baer  resi- 
dence.— DGP  Edward  R.  Gdosky, 
Dallas. 
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Alluring? 

UNION  COUNTY— If  you  have  deer 
problems,  you  might  contact  Deputy 
Don  Campbell.  Don  is  an  avid  archer 
and  enjoys  matching  wits  with  his 
quarry.  This  year  he  paid  a handsome 
price  for  some  special  buck  lure — 
essence  of  skunk.  His  wife  reported 
that  although  the  skunk  scent  was  most 
becoming  to  Donald,  not  a deer  did  he 
see.  He  was  no  joy  to  patrol  with, 
either,  when  dressed  in  his  hunting 
clothes. — DGP  Bemie  Schmader, 

Millmont. 

How  Close? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— At 
almost  every  Hunter  Education  Class, 
we  must  explain  the  difference  between 
“accompany”  as  used  in  The  Game  Law 
and  the  loose  definition  (anywhere  from 
the  same  woodlot  to  the  same  county) 
envisioned  by  the  questioner.  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary  defines  the  word  as, 
“to  go  with;  be  together  with.”  This  is 
hardly  possible  if  two  people  are  not 
close  enough  that  they  can  at  least  make 
eye  contact.  And  if  you  are  going  to  a 
movie  or  a ball  game,  you  would  proba- 
bly want  to  be  right  beside  the  person 
you  are  going  with.  When  asked,  then, 
how  close  is  close  enough,  I remind  the 
parent  that  in  the  first  few  years  of 
hunting  his  son  or  daughter  will  form 
habits  that  will  last  a lifetime  and  I 
suggest  he  should  be  close  enough  to 
give  immediate  instruction  or  correc- 
tion. How  close  is  close  enough?  Close 
enough  to  let  them  know  we  care. — 
DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Thanks  to  You 

In  the  past  few  weeks  I have  been 
involved  with  numerous  incidents 
where  concerned  citizens,  both  hunters 
and  those  that  don’t  hunt,  have  re- 
ported violations  of  The  Game  Law. 
This  kind  of  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  the  Game  Commission  has 
resulted  in  prosecution  of  individuals 
stealing  game  from  those  of  you  who 
abide  by  the  laws.  It  is  my  observation 
that  the  SPORT  program  is  indeed 
working  to  rid  the  general  public  of 
these  “slob  hunters.”  My  thanks  and 
appreciation  go  to  you  people  who 
wish  to  further  the  efforts  of  wildlife 
conservation  in  our  state. — DGP  Doug 
Killough,  Ligonier. 


Home,  Sweet  Home 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— l returned  to 
my  headquarters  one  day  to  find  two 
stocked  pheasants  under  a bush  in  my 
yard.  I thought  this  looked  pretty 
bad — the  local  people  might  think  I 
stocked  them  right  in  my  yard.  How- 
ever, a few  days  later  I was  with  DGP 
Tim  Flanigan  and  when  we  opened  the 
door  to  his  barn,  we  were  surprised  to 
see  a pheasant  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  I guess  the  birds  came  home 
to  roost. — DGP  Stephen  Schweitzer, 
New  Enterprise. 


Rat  in  Name  Only 

While  patrolling  State  Game  Lands 
153  in  Indiana  County,  DGP  Jim  De- 
niker  and  I found  a rarely-seen  Penn- 
sylvania mammal — a wood  rat.  Another 
name  for  this  squirrel-size  animal  is 
Eastern  pack  rat  and  it  wasn’t  difficult 
to  see  why.  The  amount  and  diversity  of 
the  litter  at  his  nest — from  bottles  to 
shoe  soles — was  simply  amazing.  It’s 
too  bad  he’s  called  a rat,  for  he  is  quite 
beautiful  and  fun  to  watch.  Look  for 
him  in  rocky  areas  at  high  altitudes 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  Take  a cam- 
era along,  for  wood  rats  are  fairly  tame 
and  offer  ample  time  for  you  to  take 
some  fine  photos. — DGP  Charles  May, 
Latrobe. 
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Can’t  They  Read? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— My  depu- 
ties and  I had  a textbook  case  unfold  in 
front  of  us.  We  were  in  the  right  spot  at 
the  right  time  to  apprehend  three  vio- 
lators attempting  to  take  a deer  with  a 
bow  by  use  of  a artificial  light.  A fine  of 
$600  plus  loss  of  all  paraphernalia  used 
(compound  bow,  spotlight,  arrows, 
etc.)  was  the  end  result.  The  ironic  part 
came  the  next  day  when  we  looked  at 
the  confiscated  equipment.  The  spot- 
light had  a large  sticker  on  the  back 
which  read  in  bold  letters,  “KNOW 
THE  LAW.”  Beneath  that  in  smaller 
letters  was  a listing  of  several  laws 
regarding  spotting,  including  this 
statement:  “Nearly  all  states  do  not 
permit  the  presence  of  firearms,  am- 
munition, or  archery  equipment  while 
spotlighting  game  from  a motor  vehi- 
cle.” They’ll  never  learn  . . . — DGP 
Ed  Gosnell,  Quarryville. 


Bare  Facts 

POTTER  COUNTY— With  no  bear 
hunting  season  the  past  several  years, 
people  are  seeing  bears  almost 
everywhere  in  my  district,  including 
downtown  Galeton.  A poor  crop  of 
acorns  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
they  are  foraging  in  town  for  free 
lunches.  If  people  would  just  not  feed 
these  bears  and  would  keep  their  gar- 
bage cleaned  up,  we’d  have  fewer  prob- 
lems. Usually  it’s  the  people  we  have 
problems  with  and  not  the  bears — but 
it’s  usually  the  bears  that  have  the  worst 
of  the  problems  when  we  have  to  relo- 
cate one. — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Paid  the  Price 

MERCER  COUNTY— While  attend- 
ing a banquet,  DGP  Al  Pedder  (Forest 
County)  borrowed  LEA  Yocum’s  car 
keys  so  he  could  put  something  in  his 
truck.  Apparently  Al’s  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  him  and  he  checked  the  con- 
tents of  some  bags  in  the  trunk.  In  one 
bag  was  a porcupine  to  be  mounted.  In 
Al’s  thumb  were  several  quills. — DGP 
James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Good  Neighbor 

CENTRE  COUNTY— A tip  of  the 
sportsman’s  hat  to  Eugene  Kerstetter  of 
Cobum.  Gene  runs  a small  store  deal- 
ing in  groceries  and  hunting  and  fishing 
supplies.  Each  fall,  at  his  own  expense, 
Gene  has  rosters  printed  with  local 
emergency  phone  numbers.  Having 
these  numbers  at  his  fingertips  could 
save  a stranger  to  the  area  precious 
seconds  and  perhaps  even  a life.  So 
Gene,  this  is  our  way  of  saying  “Thank 
you.  Your  efforts  are  appreciated. — 
DGP  George  Mock,  Cobum. 


Tree-Climbing  Deer? 

MCKEAN  COUNTY—  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell, what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  your  bear?”  I asked  what  “my” 
bear  had  done.  The  caller  explained 
that  while  walking  out  of  the  woods  just 
after  quitting  time,  he  saw  a black  bear 
approaching  along  the  logging  road. 
The  hunter  stopped.  The  bear  came  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  logging  road,  sat 
down,  and  looked  in  his  direction.  The 
hunter  waited;  the  bear  stayed.  He 
figured  if  he  ran  at  the  bear  and  hol- 
lered, the  bear  would  run.  Well,  he 
forgot  that  he  had  deer  scent  on  his 
clothes.  When  he  ran  at  the  bear,  the 
bear  stood  up  and  started  toward  the 
hunter,  who  at  this  time  was  looking  for 
a tree  to  climb.  He  found  a tree,  and 
fortunately  the  bear  just  laid  under  it 
for  about  an  hour.  Then,  I guess,  the 
bear  had  proved  his  point  to  the  “deer,” 
so  he  left  and  the  hunter  continued  on 
his  way. — DGP  Denver  McDowell, 
Smethport. 
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FIVE  MEN  FINED  FOR  SEVEN 
ILLEGAL  DEER 


FIVE  OHIO  MEN  have  paid  fines 
and  court  costs  totaling  $7,196  in 
the  killing  of  seven  antlerless  deer  out 
of  season  in  Armstrong  County. 

An  alert  sportsman  saw  one  of  the 
deer  being  killed  on  the  second  day  of 
the  Pennsylvania  antlered  deer  season, 
and  tipped  off  game  protectors.  A war- 
rant was  obtained,  and  when  the  camp 
at  which  the  five  men  were  staying  was 
searched,  officers  found  seven  antler- 
less deer  neatly  hung  up  in  the  camp. 
All  of  the  whitetails  had  been  field- 
dressed. 

The  men  were  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted before  District  Magistrate  Lisle 
E.  James,  Rural  Valley.  The  five  were 
jailed  overnight,  and  then  released  fol- 
lowing payment  of  the  fines. 

Not  one  of  the  five  men  had  a hunt- 
ing license. 

The  penalties  constituted  one  of  the 
largest  cases  prosecuted  by  game  pro- 
tectors in  recent  years.  In  addition  to 
the  fines  imposed,  the  men  also  face 
loss  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  license 
privileges. 

The  reporting  of  Game  Law  viola- 


tions by  concerned  sportsmen  to  game 
protectors  is  in  keeping  with  the  Game 
Commissions  SPORT  program. 
SPORT  stands  for  Sportsmen  Poncing 
Our  Ranks  Together. 

While  most  hunters  are  law-abiding 
sportsmen,  a few  have  no  respect  for 
regulations,  wildlife,  property  or  con- 
servation. The  SPORT  program  is 
aimed  at  removing  from  the  hunting 
scene  those  whose  actions  are  irrespon- 
sible, illegal  and  unethical. 

Those  who  are  involved  in  the 
SPORT  program  are  encouraged  by  the 
Game  Commission  to  report  violations 
of  the  law  to  game  protectors  in  an 
effort  to  remove  the  slob  hunter  from 
the  outdoors. 


RIRDS  OF  PREY  NATURAL  AREA 


The  Blue  Mountain  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  designated  as  a 
natural  area  for  birds  of  prey.  To  be  known  formally  as  the  Kittatinny  Ridge  Birds 
of  Prey  Natural  Area,  the  section  involved  runs  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  to 
Waggoner’s  Gap  north  of  Carlisle.  The  designation  is  in  recognition  of  the 
international  significance  of  that  area  as  a major  autumn  migration  route  for  birds 
of  prey. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Game  Commission  that  the  action  will  promote  interest  in 
annual  hawk  migrations  and,  in  turn,  increase  public  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Game  Commission’s  commitment  to  the  management  of  all  wildlife — 
not  just  game  species. 

The  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary,  located  just  about  in  the  middle  of  the  natural 
area,  is  perhaps  the  world’s  best-known  spot  for  observing  migrating  raptors. 

The  hunting  uses  of  Game  Lands  and  other  land  uses  in  the  natural  area  will  not 
be  altered  as  a result  of  the  new  designation. 

Nowhere  To  Go,  Anyway 

The  legs  of  the  penguin  are  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  the  body,  thus  making  their 
walk  slow  and  clumsy. 
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1979-80  Duck  Stamp  Art  Chosen 


A California  artist  has  won  the  annual 
contest  to  select  the  artwork  for  the 
federal  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and 
Conservation  Stamp,  commonly  known 
as  the  “duck  stamp.”  The  stamp,  re- 
quired for  waterfowl  hunters  16  years 
or  older,  is  also  purchased  by  conser- 
vationists and  stamp  collectors.  Re- 
venues are  used  for  acquisition  of  valu- 
able waterfowl  habitat. 

The  Interior  Department  encourages 
nonhunters,  who  also  enjoy  the  wildlife 
resource  through  photography,  bird- 
watching, nature  study,  and  so  on,  to 
contribute  to  the  national  conservation 
effort  by  purchasing  duck  stamps. 

Since  1934  when  the  first  duck 
stamps  were  sold,  2.2  million  acres  of 
prime  waterfowl  habitat  have  been  pur- 
chased through  stamp  revenues. 


GREEN-WINGED  TEAL  pair  by  Kenneth  L. 
Michaelson  of  Ft.  Bragg,  California,  will  ap- 
pear on  next  year’s  duck  stamp.  His  tempera 
painting  won  over  372  other  entries.  The 
stamp,  as  a detailed  closeup,  will  be  unique. 
Duck  stamps  will  go  on  sale  at  post  offices 
July  1, 1979. 


Beaver  Trapping  Season  Opens  Feb.  10 

Pennsylvania’s  beaver  trapping  season  opens  at  7 a.m.  on  February  10,  1979, 
and  closes  at  noon  on  March  11.  Resident  trappers  must  have  a hunting  license; 
nonresidents  may  not  trap  beavers.  In  addition  to  general  trapping  regulations, 
special  rules  governing  beaver  trapping  appear  on  pages  21  and  22  of  the  Digest  of 
Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations.  Trappers  who  have  further  questions  after 
reading  this  Digest  should  contact  their  local  district  game  protector. 


CONSERVATION  CREED 

I will  pledge  myself,  as  a responsible  human,  to  assume  my 
share  of  mans  stewardship  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth. 
I will  use  my  share  with  gratitude  but  without  greed  or  waste.  I 
will  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  abide  by  the  law.  I will  sup- 
port the  sound  management  of  the  resources  we  have  despoiled 
and  the  preservation  of  significant  resources  for  posterity . I will 
never  forget  that  life  and  beauty,  wealth  and  progress  depend 
on  how  wisely  man  uses  these  gifts-the  soil,  the  water,  the  air, 
the  minerals,  the  plant  life  and  the  wildlife.  This  is  my  pledge. 
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Wild  Game  Cookbook  Available 

The  GAME  NEWS  cookbook,  after  a slight  printing  delay,  should  be  available 
by  February  1.  The  softbound  book,  illustrated  by  Doug  Pifer,  is  96  pages  long 
and  contains  delicious  recipes  for  all  Pennsylvania  game  mammals  and  birds,  as 
well  as  a few  for  more  exotic  fare  such  as  moose  and  peccary.  You’ll  find  some  old 
favorites  as  well  as  creative  and  unique  specialties  shared  by  GAME  NEWS- 
reading  chefs  around  the  country.  Order  your  cookbook  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  The  price  per  copy, 
including  postage  and  sales  tax,  is  $2.50. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 
128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 


Sotki  in  . • • 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  Ninety-Nine,  a History  of  the  Savage  M99  Rifle,  by  Doug  Murray,  20  Polo  Lane, 
Westbury,  L.I.,  NY  11590,  116  pp.,  paperbound,  $15.  Basically  for  the  collector,  gives 
important  dates,  model  and  cartridge  identification  data,  information  on  accessories,  etc. 
Many  photos.  An  excellent  reference  source  on  this  popular  rifle. 

How  to  Hunt,  by  Dave  Bowring,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017, 200 
pp.,  $10.95.  An  ardent  hunter,  Bowring  gives  good  tips  on  bagging  upland  game,  water- 
fowl  and  antlered  game,  and  goes  into  related  activities  such  as  bowhunting,  tracking 
and  field  care  of  game. 

American  Pistol  & Revolver  Design  and  Performance,  by  L.  R.  Wallack,  Winches- 
ter Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.  NYC  10017,  234  pp.,  $13.95.  Tells  how  the  different  types  of 
pistols  and  revolvers  function,  discusses  basic  designs — different  breech  and  locking 
systems,  feeding,  firing  and  extraction  systems,  barrels,  grips,  etc.  Includes  data  on 
ammunition;  ballistics;  propellants;  bullet  design,  construction  and  behavior,  and  goes  a 
little  bit  into  related  subjects  such  as  accessories  and  engraving. 
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. . . may  save  that  old  apple  tree 


By  Mike  Puglisi 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 

THE  BOWSTRING  DUG  deep  into 
my  fingers,  and  I felt  the  muscles 
tightening  across  my  shoulders.  As  the 
buck  reached  down  for  another  apple,  I 
took  one  long,  slow  step.  I couldn  t hold 
at  full  draw  much  longer.  Slowly  I 
shifted  my  weight  to  my  left  foot.  My 
heart  was  pounding — a few  more  inches 
and  I’d  have  a clear  shot.  His  rack 
wasn’t  exceptional,  a 5-point,  but  he 
was  a surprisingly  large  deer,  certainly 
the  best  opportunity  I’d  had  all  season. 

Between  moving  and  starting  a new 
job  I hadn’t  had  much  time  to  scout  the 
new  area  we  had  decided  to  hunt  and 
was  pleasantly  surprised  when  I discov- 
ered two  apple  trees  in  a small  clearing 
well  off  the  main  trail.  Knowing  the 
whitetail’s  fondness  for  apples,  I de- 
cided it  would  be  a good  place  to  start 
the  season  and  had  hunted  there  three 
Saturdays  in  a row.  But  I hadn’t  seen 
anything  larger  than  a spike  until  now. 

Quietly,  I finished  my  step  and 
raised  the  bow  just  a hair.  Suddenly, 
his  head  bobbed  up!  He  stared  directly 
at  me.  I released.  He  jumped  and  my 
arrow  cut  cleanly  through  the  air  and 
buried  itself  neatly  in  the  tree.  He  was 
gone. 

Well,  I thought,  as  I walked  toward 
the  arrow,  maybe  Chuck’s  having  bet- 
ter luck.  We  had  hunted  together  till 
lunch  and  then  decided  to  split  up.  As 
I pulled  the  arrow  free,  my  thoughts 
drifted  to  the  old  apple  tree.  There 
were  several  large  dead  limbs  and  not 
as  many  apples  as  you  would  expect  for 
a tree  its  size. 

Later,  I thought  about  the  others  I’d 
seen.  Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  small 
woodlots  and  reverting  fields  are  dotted 
with  old  apple  trees — trees  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sadly  neglected.  In 
many  cases,  these  trees  are  remnants  of 


BIOLOGIST  PUGLISI  checks  out  an  old  apple 
tree  whose  fruiting  life  could  be  prolonged 
with  careful  pruning. 


long-abandoned  farms  or  long-gone 
logging  camps.  You  may  have  such  a 
tree  on  your  own  farm  or  hunting  camp. 
Many  of  these  trees  can  be  made  pro- 
ductive again  with  a little  attention. 
And  they’ll  attract  a variety  of  wildlife. 

No  one  has  to  be  told  how  much 
whitetails  like  apples — ask  any  archer  if 
you’ve  forgotten!  Apples  are  also  popu- 
lar with  grouse,  pheasants,  rabbits  and 
raccoons  plus  a wide  variety  of 
songbirds.  Trouble  is,  an  apple  tree 
cluttered  with  dead  branches,  choked 
by  invading  vines  and  sapped  of  its 
energy  for  fruit  production  by  excessive 
brushy  foliage  is  not  a good  apple  pro- 
ducer. Pruning  these  trees  will  help  to 
increase  fruiting  potential  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  the  tree. 

Interested? 
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As  in  any  job,  the  first  step  is  to 
gather  the  proper  equipment.  Start 
with  a ladder  and  a rope  to  direct  the 
fall  of  large  dead  branches.  You’ll  also 
need  a pruning  saw  with  a six-  or  eight- 
foot  handle  and  at  least  one  pair  of 
pruning  shears.  Hand  shears  work  well 
on  small  branches,  but  the  added  lever- 
age of  long-handled  shears  will  prevent 
wear  and  tear  on  the  hands,  especially  if 
you’re  cutting  many  small  but  stout 
branches.  A pole  pruner  is  handy  but 
not  essential.  Finally,  a chain  saw  may 
be  helpful  on  large  lower  limbs  but 
don’t  try  to  use  it  while  in  a tree  or 
while  standing  on  a ladder. 

Ready  to  start?  First  and  most  impor- 
tant, all  trees  shading  the  crown  of  the 
apple  tree  should  be  felled  or  girdled. 
But  look  carefully  at  those  other  trees 
before  you  cut  them.  You  don’t  want  to 
cut  a good  nut-producing  hickory  or 
walnut  for  an  apple  tree  you  may  not 
even  be  able  to  save! 

Next,  remove  any  vines  on  the  tree. 
If  a vine  is  too  big  to  remove  easily,  cut 
a short  section  out  of  the  vine’s  main 
stem  to  kill  it.  Leafy  vines  can  intercept 
sunlight  that  you’ll  want  to  reach  the 
tree. 

You  are  now  ready  to  begin  pruning, 
but  before  you  start,  remember  that 
pruning  can  have  several  objectives. 
Our  objective  is  to  rejuvenate  old  trees 
and  increase  fruit  production.  These 
same  principles  apply  to  your  backyard 
apple  tree,  but  if  you  are  interested  in 
pruning  young  trees  for  proper  shape  or 
shaping  mature  trees  for  convenient 
harvesting,  your  guidelines  will  be  dif- 
ferent. 

Pruning  old  trees  may  result  in  the 
production  of  larger  but  fewer  apples 
depending  on  how  thoroughly  you 
prune  the  tree.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
extensively  prune  trees  that  are  produc- 
ing prolific  crops  of  small  apples.  Re- 
move only  the  old  wood  from  these 
trees  as  indicated  below.  The  following 
are  several  basic  rules  for  pruning  ne- 
glected old  apple  trees: 

1.  Remove  all  dead,  dying  and  dis- 
eased wood.  Large  wounds  may 
be  sealed  with  asphalt  pruning 
sealer  if  desired.  You  may  want  to 
retain  limbs  with  one-  to  two-inch 
diameter  holes,  as  these  provide 


FIG.  1.  (a)  Proper  way  to  cut  limbs,  (b)  Don’t 
cut  diagonally. 

valuable  nesting  cavities  for  insec- 
tivorous birds  such  as  the  Carolina 
wren,  white-breasted  nuthatch 
and  Eastern  bluebird. 

When  pruning  any  limb  larger  than 
two  inches  in  diameter,  make  three 
separate  cuts  as  shown  in  Figure  la. 
First  make  the  undercut  (A)  one-half  to 
one  foot  from  the  main  stem,  cutting  a 
third  to  hallway  through  the  branch. 
Next,  make  cut  (B)  through  the  limb  a 
few  inches  out  from  cut  A.  Now*that  the 
weight  of  the  limb  has  been  removed, 
make  the  final  cut  (C)  parallel  to  the 
main  stem.  Do  not  cut  at  an  angle  as  in 
Figure  lb.  If  the  remaining  stump  is 
thick  and  heavy,  cut  the  underside  of 
the  stump  where  the  final  cut  (C)  will 
come  through  to  avoid  ripping  the  bark 
or  splintering  the  main  stem. 

Keep  Cutting? 

If  your  apple  tree  was  severely 
shaded  by  other  trees  which  you  have 
just  removed,  you’ll  want  to  stop  here 
for  this  year  and  finish  another  time. 
Pruning  your  tree  more  this  year  may 
kill  it. 

2.  Remove  the  weaker  branch  from 
forks  three  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  Where  both  forks  ap- 
pear equally  healthy,  remove 
limbs  that  rub  against  other  limbs, 
run  parallel  to  nearby  limbs,  are 
heavily  shaded  by  overhead 
branches,  are  growing  through  or 
toward  the  center  of  the  tree,  or 
are  growing  downward  toward  the 
ground. 

Remove  no  more  than  two  or  three 
large  limbs  during  one  year’s  pruning. 
A more  severe  pruning  may  cause  a 
temporary  halt  in  apple  production  or 
may  even  kill  the  tree,  while  moderate 
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pruning  will  insure  continuous  fruiting. 

3.  Remove  all  sprouts  growing  from 
the  roots,  trunk  and  large 
branches.  These  long,  thin 
branches  simply  use  nutrients 
that  could  be  directed  to  fruit 
production. 

4.  Thin  the  remaining  branches  to 
alleviate  crowding  and  strengthen 
the  tree.  About  25  percent  of  the 
branches  should  be  removed  from 
each  of  the  major  limbs  of 
crowded,  thick-branched  trees. 
Do  not  remove  the  short,  wiry 
fruit  spurs  along  the  main 
branches  as  this  is  where  the  ap- 
ples develop. 

Fruit  trees  may  also  be  fertilized  to 
improve  production.  Fertilize  during 
late  fall  (but  before  the  soil  freezes)  or 
in  early  spring,  using  1!4  pounds  of 
urea  per  tree.  Dig  10  to  15  one-foot 
deep  holes  with  a digging  bar  or  crow- 
bar around  the  periphery  of  the  tree. 


Pour  the  fertilizer  into  these  holes  and 
refill. 

You  can  prune  anytime  between 
January  1 and  July  1,  but  the  best  time 
is  before  growth  begins  in  early  spring. 
Subsequent  prunings  should  be  moder- 
ate. Remember  that  when  a tree  is 
bearing  fruit,  a severe  pruning  may 
cause  it  to  cease  bearing  temporarily. 

Those  old  apple  trees  can  be  one  of 
the  most  vafuable  attractions  for 
wildlife  on  your  property.  The  next 
time  you  look  at  one  you  may  wonder 
how  many  more  years  it’ll  be  until  it  no 
longer  produces  fruit  . . . and  how 
much  more  it  would  produce  if  only  you 
gave  it  a little  attention.  It  may  be  time 
to  either  return  the  favor  it’s  been 
doing  for  you  all  these  years  ...  or  say 
good-bye  to  an  old  friend. 


The  author  thanks  Land  Managers  Bob 
Rea  and  Jim  Ramsey  for  their  suggestions. 


Seek*  in  Srief . . . 

(Oder  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Campers’  Park  Guide,  by  Robert  Shosteck,  EPM  Publications,  Box  490,  McLean,  Vir- 
ginia 22101,  663  pp.,  paperbound,  $10.95  delivered.  Full  descriptions  of  parks,  forests 
and  camping  areas  from  Maine  to  Florida  including  phone  numbers  and  addresses.  Also 
has  maps  locating  parks  in  each  state,  easy-to  follow  road  directions,  park  activities  for 
summer  and  winter,  nearby  attractions,  symbols  showing  camping  facilities  and  index 
grouping  campsites. 

Stepping  Into  Wilderness,  Quabaug  Rubber  Co.,  Box  276,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 
01535,  48  pp.,  small  format,  softbound,  $1 . Produced  by  the  American  manufacturer  of 
Vibram  soles,  this  is  an  introduction  to  minimal-impact  wilderness  use.  Practical  advice, 
attractively  presented.  Even  warns  against  the  use  of  lug  soles  on  easy  trails. 

Pennsylvania  Hiking  Trails,  8th  revised  ed.,  Keystone  Trails  Assoc.,  RD  3,  Box  261 , 
Cogan  Station,  Pa.  17728,  90  pp.,  paperbound,  $2.62  postpaid.  Maps  and  descriptions 
of  more  than  40  hiking  trails  in  this  state,  plus  related  useful  information. 


Handgun  Competition,  by  Major  George  C.  Nonte,  Jr.,  Winchester  Press,  205  E. 
42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  367  pp.,  $12.95.  Nonte,  a friend  of  many  years,  died  unexpectedly 
just  before  this  book  was  published.  He  was  one  of  the  country’s  top  technical  gun 
writers,  author  of  numerous  books  and  countless  articles.  All  were  noted  for  their  ac- 
curacy and  practical  helpfulness.  Handgun  Competition  carries  on  that  tradition.  It  dis- 
cusses handguns  and  the  law,  gives  suggestions  on  learning  how  to  shoot,  how  to  select 
the  basic  handgun  battery,  reviews  all  the  current  handgun  competitions,  gives  a trained 
shooter’s  comments  on  production-line  guns  for  competition,  discusses  handloading  for 
match  shooting,  even  gets  into  home  gunsmithing,  accurizing  and  building  ranges.  A 
comprehensive  volume. 
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BY  LOU  HOFFMAN 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 


Februanj  is  a deep  trough  dressed 
with  icy  sides  and  gouged  with  piercing 
blasts  of  Arctic  winds.  The  trough  can 
be  a steep-sided  ravine  in  the  Black 
Forest,  a gentle-sloped  valley  in  Cum- 
berland County,  or  an  alley  sunk  be- 
neath the  brick  cliffs  of  a city.  But 
inside  the  cold  lies  hidden  the  value  of 
winter,  much  like  the  crystalline  jewels 
locked  inside  a snowflake.  Cold  and 
wildness,  both  influenced  by  human 
thoughts,  are  treasures  to  those  who 
bend  to  understand  our  most  trying 
season. 


Snowflakes.  Rugged  perfections 

of  fragility.  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
imagine  how,  given  the  limitations  of  a 
six-sided  geometry,  snowflakes  arrive 
in  such  imaginative  variety.  Their 
fragile  strength  amazes  me.  Although 
they  appear  to  float  out  of  the  clouds, 
they  really  weather  a gauntlet  of  windy 
barrages  along  with  icy  ricochets  from 
their  own  kind.  Their  final  form  reflects 
little  of  their  rugged  infancy,  though, 
and  I’ve  caught  their  adult  phase  on 
gun  barrels,  camera  lenses  and  coat 
sleeves.  True  perfection.  The  cold  itself 
acts  in  a freezing  stop-action  way  to 
preserve  their  beauty.  No  matter. 
They’re  part  of  winter  ...  a nice  re- 
flection of  the  cold. 

Cheat  on  the  Cold 

There  are  ways  to  get  around  the 
cold.  The  easiest  is  to  stay  indoors.  And 
you  can  even  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too — if  there  are  windows. 

Lots  of  winter  watching  takes  place  in 


front  of  my  fireplace  as  I relax  in  my 
armchair  beside  the  sliding  glass  doors 
that  lead  woodward.  Deer  and  squirrels 
are  regulars,  and  I never  tire  of  seeing 
them.  Although  the  whitetails  are  more 
secretive  and  usually  show  up  after 
dark,  the  bushytails  aren’t  nearly  as 
selective  about  their  time  schedule. 
They’re  anxious  to  pry  paydirt  off  the 
corn  ears  spiked  along  my  stone  wall 
during  any  hour  between  the  sun’s  ris- 
ing and  falling. 

Winter  birds  are  a story  in  them- 
selves. They  add  a pile  of  sightings  to 
my  winter  days.  I begin  logging  new 
entries  into  my  diary  as  soon  as  I get 
around  to  hanging  out  some  grub.  After 
butchering  my  deer  I collected  all  the 
tallow  and  scraps  and  stuffed  them  into 
an  old  plastic  mesh  bag,  now  empty  of 
oranges.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  suet 
had  attracted  a female  hairy  wood- 
pecker who  seemed  awestruck  by  her 
newly  found  treasure.  Of  course  she 
provided  me  with  a wintry  treasure — 
without  the  cold. 

Cars  provide  another  means  of  escap- 
ing the  cold.  They  serve  as  good  view- 
ing blinds,  too,  since  most  animals  are 
less  fearful  of  humanfolk  tucked  inside 
such  movable  cages.  And  the  viewing 
opportunities  can  be  anywhere  from 
just  down  the  road  to  an  interstate 
miles  from  home. 

Last  winter  hawks  were  everywhere, 
probably  because  of  the  deep  snow 
cover.  In  fact,  after  driving  to  certain 

E laces  regularly,  some  of  the  sightings 
ecame  predictable.  There  was  a huge 
redtail  I spotted  on  several  occasions 
just  off  a major  route  in  Juniata  County. 
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And  I wasn’t  the  only  one  who  noticed 
him.  While  talking  with  a friend  about 
all  the  hawks  we  were  both  seeing,  this 
.particular  redtail  came  up  in  our  con- 
versation. From  his  description  of  the 
bird  (a  large  female)  and  the  location 
where  he  saw  it,  I’m  sure  it  was  the 
same  raptor.  Both  of  us  live  miles  from 
that  spot,  but  to  the  observant  driver 
(winter’s  secrets  aren’t  quite  so  private. 

Another  wintry  sighting  from  the 
auto  took  place  late  at  night.  It  was 
February  and  we  were  returning  from 
visiting  some  friends.  Driving  along  a 
section  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  which 
holds  some  of  its  deeper  water,  my 
headlights  caught  the  telltale  reflection 
of  eyes  up  ahead.  I slowed  down  to  find 
six  deer  swimming  from  the  opposite 
shore.  Midnight,  mid-winter  and  sub- 
zero chill  factors;  what  a time  for  a 
swim. 

Winter  Walkin’ 

There’s  only  one  way  to  climb  inside 
the  cold  and  that’s  to  walk  through  it.  It 
can  be  pleasurable.  There  is  an  alone- 
ness  in  Penn’s  Woods  in  February  that 
fires  an  inner  warmth  which  fights  back 
at  the  cold. 

Yet  some  of  those  feelings  can  be 
captured  outside  the  woods.  During  a 
lunch  break,  on  a biting  cold  day,  I 
walked  from  the  office  to  the  nearby 
river’s  edge.  Chunks  of  ice  were  float- 
ing by,  riding  effortlessly  on  a stiff 
current.  The  wind  shot  out  of  the 
northwest  and  had  a long  cattycomer 
angle  of  open  river  to  build  up  its 
momentum.  It  really  blasted  my  face. 
Slush  ice  lapped  at  the  shoreline.  Only 
the  wind,  die  scraping  sounds  of  ice, 
and  the  water  slapping  both  could  be 
heard.  I could  almost  imagine  a seal’s 
nose  popping  up  at  any  moment.  Even- 
tually, a siren  on  an  emergency  vehicle 
scooting  down  Front  Street  broke  the 
trance — but  it  was  there  for  a short 
while. 

But  if  you  plan  it  right,  mechanical 


interruptions  can  be  held  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  real  cold  of  the 
winter’s  walk  can  be  as  soaking  as  a 
summer  rainstorm. 

Cold  is  like  wilderness — it’s  largely 
in  the  mind.  Keystone  winters  (even 
the  last  two),  when  compared  to  the 
Arctic,  are  mild.  Then,  too,  the  Black 
Forest  (probably  Pennsylvania’s  wildest 
area)  is  like  a backyard  when  likened  to 
Alaska’s  wild  land. 

Wool  and  down  blanket  cold  like 
maps  and  compasses  erode  wilderness. 
But  the  cold  can’t  be  mapped  and  it 
eventually  soaks  through  the  best  of 
clothing. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  time  you 
spend  in  the  cold,  the  warmer  it  feels, 
especially  if  you’re  moving.  The  cold 
defines  and  pinpoints  the  meaning  of 
winter.  Knowing  that  creatures  seen 
(the  redtail,  the  deer,  the  weasel,  the 
chickadee),  large  and  small,  can  handle 
it  much  better  than  we  can  colors  our 
“superiority”  with  humility. 

Winters  and  wild  places  are  the 
toughest  natural  test  a modem  human 
can  find.  Tight  cheeks,  an  iced  mous- 
tache, a ridgeline  of  cherry,  beech  or 
hemlock  in  an  inaccessible  place  make 
up  these  times.  Late  afternoons  with 
little  daylight  and  a long  way  to  go  . . . 
but  a longing  to  stay  and  savor  the 
magnetism  of  the  spot.  Bugged  bark, 
gnarled  roots,  clumps  of  laurel,  jagged 
rocks — even  boulders — stinging  winds 
and  wet  snows  brew  the  danger,  risk 
and  fear  that  are  parts  of  winter  and  the 
outdoors.  Aching  muscles  and  a mind 
that  wonders  and  then  torments  you 
with  every  possible  danger  adds  even 
more. 

To  those  who  have  been  there  is 
given  an  understanding  we  wouldn’t 
trade  for  anything.  To  those  who  don’t 
understand  goes  our  sympathy.  Win- 
ters and  wild  places,  Penn’s  Woods  in 
February:  these  are  blessings  wrapped 
in  a little  bit  of  a disguise  that  warm  a 
winter’s  day. 
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FOR  SOME,  February  is  a month  to  sit 
by  the  fireside  and  reminisce  about 
good  days  past.  For  others,  though,  it  is  a 
time  of  anticipation — anticipation  of  the 
upcoming  woodchuck  season  or  maybe 
just  the  thought  of  warmer  days. 

February  seems  to  be  in  limbo.  Most 
winter  hunting  seasons  are  already  closed, 
yet  it's  too  soon  to  enjoy  the  coming  of 
spring. 

You  can  find,  however,  many  items  of 
interest  during  our  second  annual  month.  It 
is  a time  for  the  trapper  to  pursue  the 
mischievous  beaver,  Pennsylvania's 
largest  furbearing  animal;  also  a time  when 
birdfeeders  become  the  stopping  grounds 
of  many  of  our  more  common  feathered 
friends  from  the  north.  February  seems  to 
be  a time  when  many  groups  of  people  are 
either  bidding  the  past  year  farewell  or 
welcoming  the  new  year  with  parties,  ban- 
quets, etc.  It  is  also  a time  when  many 
interested  and  concerned  people  feed  the 
wildlife  around  their  favorite  hunting 
grounds,  whether  this  be  near  home  or  in 
the  less  populated  northern  counties. 

February  is  certainly  not  a month  to 
waste  away  without  taking  advantage  of 
its  opportunities. 

For  me  it  is  a month  that  hits  onto  nearly 
all  facets  of  a game  protector’s  work.  Here 
are  just  a few  of  my  monthly  activities. 

February  7 — Every  game  protector  has 
the  occasion  now  and  then  to  assist 
another  officer  with  an  investigation,  sim- 
ply because  the  people  involved  happen  to 
live  in  his  district.  Today  I assisted  DGP 
Bernie  Schmader  with  an  investigation  he 
was  conducting  in  Union  County.  Some  of 
the  people  involved  lived  in  the  Reading 
area  and  I talked  to  them  about  an  incident 
that  involved  the  taking  of  a second  deer 
by  a member  of  their  party.  I will  probably 
have  to  make  a trip  to  Mifflinburg  in  the 
future  to  testify  as  to  what  these  men  told 
me. 

February  2 — This  morning  I arranged  a 
meeting  to  talk  to  an  individual  that  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  becoming  a deputy 
game  protector.  He  spent  about  half  an 
hour  with  me  in  my  office  and  I think  he 
walked  away  wondering  if  he  really  was 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  A deputy,  if  he 
or  she  is  to  do  justice  to  his  authority,  has 
to  be  deeply  committed  to  his  oath  to 
enforce  the  Game  Law.  This  means  that 
many  hundreds  of  hours  will  be  spent  in 
training  and  in  actually  serving  the  public's 
needs.  There  will  be  damage  complaints  to 
handle,  roadkilled  deer  to  pick  up  at  all 
hours,  law  enforcement  situations  to  take 
care  of,  and  on  and  on.  Remember,  a 


By  Mike  Schmit 
District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


deputy  is  not  a Game  Commission 
employee  and  is  doing  all  this  in  his  spare 
time.  By  the  time  all  is  said  and  done,  a 
deputy  finds  that  he  really  has  little  time  left 
to  do  any  hunting  of  his  own. 

February  3 — I finally  came  up  with 
enough  information  to  obtain  search  war- 
rants for  the  firearms  used  in  the  deer 
killing  described  last  January  2-3.  Two 
separate  residences  were  searched  and  a 
firearm  matching  the  type  used  was  found 
in  one  house.  This  will  be  sent  along  with 
the  bullet  taken  from  the  scene  to  the  State 
Police  crime  lab  in  Bethlehem  for  ballistics 
tests. 

February  4 — Today  I was  assigned, 
along  with  DGP  Gary  Packard  of  Dauphin 
County,  to  man  the  Game  Commission 
display  at  the  Sportsmen's  Show  in  Harris- 
burg. This  is  something  I look  forward  to 
because  it  is  a welcome  change  of  pace. 
On  any  given  day  at  this  show  I talk  to 
hundreds  of  people,  most  of  whom  seem 
to  make  the  day  more  enjoyable.  There  are 
plenty  of  people,  however,  who  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  the  Game  commission 
how  one  thing  or  another  should  have 
been  done,  rather  than  how  we  did  it.  I 
suppose  if  everyone  always  agreed  on 
everything  the  world  would  really  be  dull. 

February  5 — I met  today  near  Morgan- 
town with  two  men  to  go  over  the  details  of 
an  illegal  deer  killing  that  they  witnessed. 
With  the  information  they  took  down  at  the 
time  of  the  violation  and  their  continued 
help  to  the  end,  the  defendant  in  this  case 
was  found  guilty  and  fined  $216.  He’ll  also 
lose  his  hunting  license  for  three  years. 
People  like  these  two  men  are  what  the 
SPORT  program  is  all  about. 
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I no  sooner  got  home  from  this  meeting 
than  my  wife  Sandy  told  me  about  a phone 
call  she  had  just  received.  A beagle  and  a 
small  collie  had  just  hamstrung  a deer  near 
Kohl's  Mill  and  the  deer  was  lying  in  the 
creek.  I went  out  immediately  and  de- 
stroyed the  deer  but  the  dogs  were  already 
gone.  It’s  just  too  bad  that  people  can  t 
bring  themselves  to  realize  that  their  little 
pet  dog  could  do  this  when  it  is  allowed  out 
to  run. 

February  10 — This  morning  I gave  a 
program  to  the  sixth-grade  class  of  the 
Thomas  Ford  Elementary  School  in  West 
Reading.  My  subject  was  the  importance 
of  the  Game  Law.  This  was  a part  of  their 
Respect  for  the  Law  program  that  will 
hopefully  help  these  kids  to  grow  up  and 
respect  the  law  and  its  enforcement  offi- 
cers rather  than  resent  them.  It  sure 
wouldn't  hurt  if  this  kind  of  education  came 
in  the  home,  where  it  should. 

February  13 — Deputy  Dan  Holtzman 
called  this  morning  and  gave  me  the  de- 
tails of  a goose  shooting  incident  from  the 
night  before.  With  the  help  of  the  Spring 
Township  Police  Department,  we  were 
able  to  apprehend  two  teenage  boys  for 
possessing  a loaded  firearm  in  a moving 
vehicle  and  shooting  at  a Canada  goose  in 
closed  season.  They  may  both  lose  their 
hunting  licenses  for  a period  of  time. 

February  14 — Once  each  month  the 
Berks  County  Police  Chiefs  Association 
has  an  information  meeting  at  the  State 
Police  barracks  in  Reading.  By  attending 
these  meetings,  I have  an  opportunity  to 
become  aware  of  some  of  the  current  law 
enforcement  problems  in  the  county  as 
well  as  being  able  to  tell  all  the  police 
departments  what  the  Game  Commission 
is  having  trouble  with.  A Game  Commis- 
sion officer  could  not  function  properly 
without  the  help  and  cooperation  of  other 
police  departments. 

February  15 — During  the  fall  and  winter 
each  Game  Protector  is  asked  to  save  as 
many  deer  hides  as  possible  from  road- 
killed  and  illegally  killed  deer.  These  are 
then  sold  in  one  lump  sum  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  the  state,  with  the  money  going 
directly  into  the  Game  Fund  where  it  will  be 
used  in  the  wildlife  management  program. 
This  morning  I picked  up  several  hides 
from  the  deputies  and  took  them  to  the 
Southeast  Division  Office. 

February  16 — With  all  the  miles  that 
Commission  employees  cover  and  the 


predictability  of  our  being  on  the  scene  of 
some  type  of  accident,  we  have  all  been 
required  to  complete  a two-day  course  on 
first  aid  and  CPR  (cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation). Today  I attended  an  all-day  first 
aid  course  held  at  the  Southeast  Division 
Office  and  on  the  23rd  of  this  month  I will 
attend  the  CPR  course.  It  would  pay  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  take  the  time  for 
this  training  if  you  have  the  opportunity.  It 
could  save  someone’s  life — perhaps  the 
life  of  someone  you  love. 

February  19 — It  is  hard  for  a lot  of  peo- 
ple to  understand  why  all  the  food  and 
cover  available  to  wildlife  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  does  not  produce  more  game. 
What  they  often  fail  to  do  is  take  a close 
look  at  the  same  area  during  the  dead  of 
winter.  For  a man  to  have  abundant  wildlife 
on  his  farm  during  hunting  season,  he  will 
have  to  provide  a means  for  some  of  them 
to  survive  locally  over  the  winter.  This 
morning,  with  the  help  of  the  State  Police 
helicopter  unit,  I flew  over  lower  Berks 
County  and  took  several  aerial  photos  that 
drastically  show  the  lack  of  good  cover  at 
this  critical  time  of  the  year.  Some  valleys 
would  look  like  deserts  if  you  could  replace 
the  snow  with  sand.  These  photos  will  be 
used  in  slide  lectures  to  help  stress  this 
point. 

February  21 — I’m  sure  many  of  you 
think  a game  protector’s  work  entails  a lot 
of  time  outdoors  and  a lot  of  personal 
contact  with  wildlife.  In  some  areas  this 
may  be  true,  but  when  you  work  in  a 
populated  area,  people  become  your  work. 
This  can  sometimes  involve  a lot  of  speak- 
ing engagements. 

This  morning  I had  two  different  pro- 
grams to  present  at  the  Oley  Valley  High 
School,  and  then  in  the  evening  I was 
guest  speaker  at  the  West  Reading  Wom- 
en's Club.  All  these  groups  were  attentive 
and  seemed  honestly  concerned  about  our 
country’s  wildlife. 

February  25 — This  morning  I received  a 
call  from  the  Pleasantville  area  concerning 
the  shooting  of  some  pheasants  from  an 
automobile.  A witness  had  part  of  a license 
plate  number  and  this,  among  other  things, 
led  to  the  arrest  of  a 17-year-old.  As  if  it 
wasn’t  bad  enough  that  he  had  no  respect 
for  the  law  or  wildlife,  he  was  using  a 
Winchester  30-30  rifle  and  shot  in  the 
general  direction  of  a private  home  only 
200  yards  away.  His  senseless  act  could 
have  easily  become  something  much  more 
serious,  involving  injury  or  property 
damage  and  fueling  the  “anti-’’  fires. 
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E.E.  in  Your  Schools 

The  most  frequent  comment  to  OWL 
from  teachers  is,  “My  school  district  isn’t 
doing  anything  in  the  area  of  environmen- 
tal education.  How  can  I get  a program 
started?”  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  sim- 
ple answers  to  this  question. 

School  districts  differ  widely  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  importance  of  envi- 
ronmental studies.  Some  foresighted  ad- 
ministrators recognize  the  significance  of 
environmental  teaching  to  the  education 
for  the  future.  Sadly,  many  other  districts 
view  their  “educational”  system  as  a pro- 
cess designed  to  turn  out  students  who  can 
simply  read,  write  and  earn  a buck — and 
forget  all  about  the  quality  of  life.  Obviously 
the  approach  must  be  flexible. 

There  are  a number  of  things,  however, 
that  the  aspiring  Environmental  Education 
coordinator  should  do.  And  waiting  for 
such  a position  to  open  is  not  one  of  them. 
Folks  sometimes  give  the  impression 
they’re  telling  themselves:  “If  only  they'd 
hire  me  as  E.E.  coordinator — what  a job 
I’d  do!”  This  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  because  a need  must  be  estab- 
lished before  a position  can  be  created.  In 
other  words,  the  school  administration 
must  be  sold  on  the  need  for  E.E.,  benefits 
to  the  students  and  taxpayers,  and  only 
then  on  hiring  someone  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. The  initial  task,  therefore,  is  one  of 
awareness — recognizing  the  need  for  and 
benefits  of  E.E. 

Before  this  problem  is  attacked,  how- 
ever, a number  of  very  personal  evalua- 
tions should  be  done  by  the  would-be  E.E. 
coordinator  by  asking  the  following  ques- 
tions of  himself  before  a sharp  adminis- 
trator does. 

• Are  you  qualified? 

Being  interested  in  E.E.  is  not  sufficient 
qualification  for  calling  yourself  an  envi- 
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ronmental  educator.  Have  you  added  the 
E.E.  endorsement  to  your  certificate?  If 
not,  what  does  that  tell  you  about  your 
interest  and  commitment? 

• Just  how  interested  are  you? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  take  on  new  E.E. 
responsibilities  in  addition  to  your  normal 
teaching  schedule,  even  if  it  means  work- 
ing a few  extra  hours  each  day?  Would  you 
support  needed  field  trips  by  giving  up  a 
weekend  now  and  then?  Or  is  your  interest 
limited  to  an  8-to-4  time  schedule? 


• What’s  happening  in  E.  E.  ? 

What  is  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education’s  stand  with  regard  to  E.E.  and 
the  goals  of  quality  education?  What  kind 
of  training  programs  are  offered  at  the 
college  level?  What  are  other  school  dis- 
tricts doing?  What  goals  have  been  iden- 
tified for  1 979  by  the  Pennsylvania  Alliance 
for  E.E.?  Do  you  attend  E.E.  workshops? 

• What  contacts  do  you  have? 

How  would  you  get  information  on  E.E. 
publications?  E.E.  organizations?  Other 
high  school  programs?  Can  you  find  out 
about  workshops,  conferences  and  semi- 
nars being  offered  outside  of  your  home 
area?  Whom  can  you  contact  for  informa- 
tion and  help? 


This  critical  self-evaluation  should  point 
out  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses, 

An  area  that  can  use  bolstering  in  most 
cases  is  that  of  making  and  maintaining 
contact  with  other  folks  interested  in  vari- 
ous facets  of  our  field.  The  following  list  will 
serve  as  a good  start  in  learning  who’s  who 
and  what’s  where  in  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
tact (better  yet,  visit)  each  place  and  ask  to 
have  your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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However  don  t use  a form  letter  and  don't 
make  a send-me-all-you-have  request.  Be 
personal,  sincere  and  concise. 

Agency  Resource  People 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education — 
Robert  Schwille 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission — Lou 
Hoffman 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission — Steve 
Ulsh 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Resources — Lou  Ritrovato 

E.E.  Centers 

Schuylkill  Valley  Nature  Center, 
Philadelphia — Dick  James 
Pocono  E.  E.  Center — John  Padalino 
Montour  Preserve — Harry  Barnes 
Stone  Valley  Outdoor  School,  University 
Park — Deb  Chedester 
McKeever  E.  E.  Center — Dick  Touvell 
King’s  Gap  E.E.  Center — Hilary  Vida 
Nolde  E.E.  Center — Lou  Ritrovato 
Most  of  the  above  are  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Alliance  for  Environmental 
Education  and  can  be  reached  through 
that  organization.  Contact  Lyn  Fleming, 
5493  West  Road,  McKean,  PA  1 6426. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  good  re- 
sources and  you  should  be  familiar  with  all 
of  them  in  your  home  area.  Contact  your 
local  conservation  district,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  YWCA,  local 
parks,  state  parks,  FFA,  Audubon  and 
Sierra  Club  chapters,  as  well  as  local 
sportsmen’s  groups.  Find  out  what  they 
have  going  and  let  them  know  of  your 
interest. 

Something  Concrete 

Let’s  now  assume  you  feel  comfortable 
with  your  qualifications.  You've  identified 


weaknesses  and  have  begun  to 
strengthen  those  areas.  The  next  step  is  to 
get  something  concrete  started. 

What  should  the  first  step  be?  An  out- 
door school?  Too  complicated.  A series  of 
field  trips?  Too  expensive.  A site  survey  of 
the  school  grounds?  Takes  too  long.  E.E. 
lessons  for  all  disciplines?  Why  would 
teachers  use  them?  What  then? 
Simple — an  interesting  little  newsletter! 

Remember,  the  first  objective  is  to 
create  awareness,  to  establish  a need.  A 
staff  newsletter  can  do  that  in  a very  subtle 
and  acceptable  way.  Stress  to  your  top 
administrator  that  costs  would  be  limited 
to  those  of  materials,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  preview  privileges,  and 
that  it  would  provide  good  PR  for  the 
district.  It's  unlikely  that  such  a request 
would  be  turned  down.  If  a staff  newsletter 
already  exists,  simply  start  an  E.E.  page. 

A newsletter  of  this  type  takes  surpris- 
ingly little  time  to  put  together.  Choose  a 
catchy  name  and  an  attractive  masthead. 
Keep  the  content  upbeat,  lively  and  rele- 
vant. Suggest  interesting  ideas  and  practi- 
cal techniques  for  teachers  of  all  grade 
levels  and  all  disciplines.  Show  them  how 
to  incorporate  E.E.  into  what  they’re  al- 
ready doing.  Don’t  ask  them  to  ditch  the 
old  and  follow  you.  And,  above  all,  don’t 
give  the  impression  that  E.E.  represents 
the  only  hope  for  the  future  of  man! 

Include  interesting  trivia  that  teachers 
might  use  in  a lesson  and  highlight  implica- 
tions of  various  disciplines  in  environmen- 
tal problems.  Show  that  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  E.E. — not  just  science  people. 

The  newsletter  should  build  interest  and 
establish  a need  for  E.E.  once  those  things 
are  done.  Opportunities  for  other  projects 
are  not  far  away. 

By  the  way,  remember  to  put  OWL  on 
your  mailing  list! 


Trapping  Literature  Free  to  Educators 

The  Pennsylvania  Trappers’  Association  is  offering  free  copies  of  trapping 
literature  ana  of  its  booklet,  “From  Trapline  to  Fur  Shed,”  to  nature  centers, 
environmental  education  instructors  and  school  libraries.  For  more  information, 
or  to  request  these  materials,  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers’  Assoc.,  Public 
Relations  Director,  Sally  A.  Lipp,  P.O.  Box  171,  Dresher,  Pa.  19025. 


Solar  Heating 

The  mounds  which  some  species  of  ants  build  help  warm  the  nest  by  catching 
the  sun’s  rays  even  when  the  sun  is  setting  or  rising. 
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WHEN  I THINK  back  on  winter 
that  year,  a number  of  scenes 
come  to  mind.  Most  are  simple.  Basic. 
Stark  as  white  snow,  black  branches, 
blue  mountains.  Yet  for  me  they  crys- 
tallize the  feeling  of  winter  and  have,  in 
many  ways,  ceased  being  scenes  and 
become  the  winter  itself. 

I remember  a Saturday  when  the 
highway  pounded  with  traffic  on  the 
way  to  the  last  football  game  of  the 
year.  It  was  one  of  those  gray  days 
when  nature  teeters  between  seasons, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  smells  of 
change:  dry  cornstalks,  frozen  mud, 
dying  grass,  and  manure  on  a far-off 
cropfield.  I intended  to  add  a scent  of 
my  own  that  afternoon  by  splitting  half 
a cord  of  apple  wood. 

I set  the  first  log  on  the  block  and 
touched  the  blade  of  the  maul  to  its  top. 
I lifted  the  maul  and  drove  it  down.  The 
log  split  in  half,  exposing  pink  wood 
that  smelled  like  a pipe  tobacco  my 
father  used  to  smoke — sweet,  clean, 
and  elusive. 

I went  to  work  on  the  pile  of  logs. 
Legs  spread,  I would  hoist  the  maul, 
rise  on  my  toes,  slide  my  hands  to- 
gether, and  start  the  maul  down,  un- 
coiling my  weight  behind  it.  Again. 
And  again.  Each  clean  split  gave  me  a 
good  feeling,  as  if  I’d  struck  a solid  line 
drive  in  baseball. 

Cars  kept  speeding  by,  and  I won- 
dered what  the  people  thought.  There  I 
stood  in  blue  jeans,  long-underwear 
top,  and  orange  stocking  cap,  deliver- 
ing blow  after  blow  to  the  logs.  A driver 
might  catch  a glimpse,  a passenger,  a 
slightly  longer  look — if  they  bothered 
to  look  at  all.  But  no  way  could  they 
smell  the  apple  scent.  Or  hear  the 
steady  chock  of  the  maul.  Or  know  the 
work  feeling  that  was  driving  the  cold 
from  my  joints,  spreading  warm  and 
loose  through  my  arms  and  back. 

The  pile  of  split  wood  grew  slowly. 
When  I finished  the  small  chunks, 
the  butt  logs  remained.  I had  no 
wedge,  and  the  logs  proved  stubborn. 
Sweat  soaked  my  back  and  ran  down 
my  face.  Each  piece  of  wood  was  an 
adversary — I would  turn  it  on  the 
block,  looking  for  cracks  or  check  lines 
along  which  I could  drive  the  blade.  I 
had  to  lay  several  of  the  logs  on  their 
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sides  to  get  at  the  vulnerable  points. 
Some  turned  the  maul,  deflecting  it 
into  the  block;  others  spun  and  fell,  still 
whole. 

But  the  pile  grew.  And  with  it  grew  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction.  I was  counting  on 
the  logs  that  winter — counting  on  re- 
leasing, through  fire,  the  energy  con- 
centrated in  them  by  sun  and  water  and 
earth. 

The  logs  yielded  one  by  one.  When 
the  last  piece  was  split,  I leaned  the 
maul  against  the  block  and  mopped  my 
face.  Cars  no  longer  sped  past;  the 
people  were  all  at  the  game.  It  began  to 
snow.  Tiny  flakes,  granular  as  salt.  They 
fell  straight  down,  collecting  on  the 
split  wood.  I stood  sweating,  growing 
cold,  and  then  I went  in  the  house. 

The  second  scene  of  winter  that  year 
also  involved  the  chopping  block. 

My  landlord,  John,  is  a slow-moving, 
tall  man  gone  gray-haired  and  plump 
around  the  middle.  That  fall,  someone 
had  given  him  a duck  and  a goose, 
and  every  morning  he  shelled  corn 
into  their  pen,  refilled  their  water, 
and  sprinkled  sand  for  grit.  The  birds 
prospered,  and  after  the  first  snow  John 
decided  it  was  time  to  butcher.  He  had 
a problem,  though:  he  didn’t  want  to  do 
the  actual  killing  himself.  So  he 
knocked  on  my  door  one  morning,  and 
we  struck  a deal.  I agreed  to  kill  both 
birds  in  exchange  for  the  duck — this 
despite  the  fact  that  Id  never 
slaughtered  an  animal  before. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I was  kneeling 
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next  to  the  wire,  opening  the  door.  The 
duck  wandered  past.  I snot  out  a hand, 
grabbed  it  by  the  foot,  and  dragged  it 
out.  It  squalled  and  nipped  my  finger, 
and  its  upturned  bill  seemed  fixed  in  a 
grin;  at  that  point,  I knew  the  operation 
was  going  to  be  completely  different 
from  shooting  a mallard  out  of  the  air. 

The  duck  was  yellow  as  butter.  John 
took  it  in  his  arms,  and  I picked  up  the 
axe  and  stretched  its  neck  on  the  block. 
I gave  myself  no  time  to  think — just 
chopped  twice,  and  blood  flew  and  the 
head  was  in  my  hand  (still  grinning)  and 
John  was  holding  the  carcass  by  its  feet, 
directing  the  severed  neck  into  a snow- 
bank. The  wings  flapped  furiously;  it 
looked  as  if  the  duck  were  trying  to  fly 
into  the  snow. 

I looked  to  see  if  the  goose  had 
noticed.  It  paraded  back  and  forth, 
fixing  one  blue-rimmed  eye  and  then 
the  other  on  the  scene.  It  honked 
loudly  (it  was  fond  of  doing  that  in 
response  to  car  horns  from  the  high- 
way), strayed  too  near  the  cage  door, 
and  I had  it. 

As  we  plucked  and  cleaned  the  birds, 
I examined  my  reaction  to  the  killing 
and  found  none — which  in  itself  consti- 
tuted a reaction.  John  took  the  goose 
inside,  and  I cleaned  the  axe  and  kicked 
snow  over  the  blood  spots.  I picked  up 
the  heads  and  threw  them  as  far  as  I 
could  onto  the  blank,  white  face  of  a 
field. 

And  the  winter  wore  on.  It  brought 
deep  snow,  days  of  glare  and  brilliance, 
and  sullen,  cloudy  days  when  the 
mountains  appeared  flat  and  without 
dimension.  It  brought  another  scene  for 
me  to  remember. 

It  was  night.  A friend  and  I drove 
into  Slaybaugh  Valley,  parked,  put  on 
skis,  and  set  off  across  the  fields.  A full 
moon  cast  black  shadows  and  paled  the 
stars;  farm  lights  glinted  blue  on  the 
mountain.  For  a while,  we  skied  along  a 
snowmobile  track,  noting  that  a fox  had 
traveled  the  same  route.  Then  we  left 
the  fields  for  the  woodlots,  skiing  be- 
tween black  pines  and  scarred  trunks  of 
aspen. 

When  we  moved,  we  heard  the  skis 
whispering  through  the  powder;  when 
we  stopped,  the  sound  of  our  own  hard 
breathing  filled  our  ears.  There  was  no 
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wind,  no  noise  save  ours.  The  valley 
seemed  shrunk  in  on  itself,  with  only 
trees,  fields,  and  snow  glittering  like 
mica  under  the  moon. 

The  continual  movement  of  arms  and 
legs  kept  us  warm,  but  when  we 
stopped  the  cold  bit  into  our  lungs.  My 
eyes  watered,  and  my  cheekbones  and 
the  tip  of  my  nose  were  numb.  We 
pushed  on,  siding  through  a sinkhole, 
where  exposed  limestone  shone  in  the 
moonlight;  through  a thick  locust  grove; 
across  a lane;  and  down  a long,  sloping 
field  to  a ring  of  trees  surrounding  a 
patch  of  scrub  oak. 

We  skied  among  the  scrub  and 
stopped.  Below  our  skis  lay  two  feet  of 
snow;  beneath  the  snow,  ice;  and  in  the 
mud  under  the  ice,  the  sleeping  life  of 
the  marsh.  I found  it  hard  to  imagine 
that  in  two  months  the  place  would  be 
awake  and  teeming.  The  air  would  be 
full  of  bird  songs,  and  the  brackish 
water  would  contain  legions  of  rotifers, 
water  striders,  and  spring  peepers.  A 
green  heron  might  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence, or  a wood  duck  and  its  mate, 
and  on  a nearby  grassy  knoll  the  wood- 
cock would  be  holding  spring  court. 

Two  months;  it  might  as  well  have 
been  a year.  We  pushed  off,  poling 
through  the  snow. 

We  skied  hard  across  the  fields.  The 
moon  looked  brittle  and  the  air  tasted 
dry.  When  I got  home  that  night,  I 
looked  at  the  thermometer.  The  tem- 
perature was  20  below. 


The  fourth  scene  of  winter  was  set  by 
a storm  that  whipped  out  of  the  east  and 
dropped  two  feet  of  powder  on  land 
already  a foot  deep  in  snow.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  storm  dawned  clear  and 
cold;  I was  up  early,  and  after  shoveling 
out  I decided  to  give  Tussey  Mountain 


a try. 

In  a pine  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
sat  a band  of  chickadees,  silent  and 
immobile,  their  feathers  fluffed;  over- 
head a crow  rode  the  wind,  croaking 
softly.  The  snow  was  so  dry  that  even 
with  snowshoes  I sank  six  inches  each 
step.  I angled  from  tree  to  tree,  pulling 
myself  upward  with  saplings,  trying  to 
maneuver  around  the  rocks  that 
showed  as  bumps  in  the  snow.  When 
nearly  to  the  ridge,  I caught  the  tip  of 
one  shoe  under  a rock  and  fell — and  lay 
there  looking  at  the  snow,  watching  the 
intricate  flakes  melt  under  my  breath. 

The  sandstone  spine  of  the  ridge  was 
buried.  A porcupine  perched  in  the 
windblown  crown  of  a tree;  clippings 
from  its  feeding  littered  the  snow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk.  There  were  deer 
atop  Tussey  Mountain,  too,  shadows  in 
the  hemlocks.  They  kept  just  ahead  of 
me,  and  I didn’t  press  them.  The  deer 
looked  strong  and  mobile  despite  the 
depth  of  snow,  but  I knew  within  a 
month  the  frailest  of  them — mostly 
young  bom  the  previous  spring — would 
have  that  misleading,  full-faced  look, 


and  would  weaken,  lie  down  in  the 
snow,  and  die. 

I stood  on  the  lip  of  the  mountain.  In 
the  valley  the  wind  was  building  drifts 
in  the  lee  of  fencerows  and  tree  belts. 
Beside  the  old  barn  foundation  stood 
my  home,  small  and  secure  under  its 
load  of  snow. 

And  on  the  mountain  were  the  deer. 
The  image  stuck  in  my  mind  as  I started 
down  the  slope  for  home. 

The  fifth  scene  presented  itself  late 
on  a February  day.  I d managed  to  walk 
behind  the  house  on  the  crusted  snow, 
headed  for  a favorite  field  corner  where 
I can  see  marching  fencerows  and 
mountains  and  sky. 

Down  the  treeline  a hawk  took  wing 
from  the  top  of  an  old  walnut.  It  was  a 
roughleg,  tan,  white,  and  brown,  and  it 
flew  across  the  fields,  banked,  and 
climbed  to  treetop  level.  Fluttering  its 
broad,  dark-tipped  wings,  it  held  itself 
in  midair — then  abruptly  dropped  low, 
as  if  to  inspect  the  ground,  rose  again, 
and  flew  lazily  away. 

I wondered  why  it  had  chosen  our 
valley  to  winter  in.  We’d  been  locked 
tight  with  snow  and  ice  all  season;  had 
the  hawk  flown  south  a single  day,  it 
would  have  come  to  land  where  there 
was  little  snow  sheltering  the  mice  and 
voles  on  which  it  preys.  But  of  course 
there  was  no  way  for  the  bird  to  know, 
and  the  winter  was  almost  over  anyway. 
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I found  my  field  comer  and  climbed 
onto  a pile  of  stones  heaved  there  by 
generations  of  farmers.  The  sky  was 
pink,  the  sun  on  its  way  down.  The 
roughleg  returned  to  the  fencerow  and 
landed  again  in  the  walnut  tree.  The 
land  was  closed  and  bleak  to  both  of  us. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  winter,  the  last 
was  simplest.  I was  in  the  bathroom, 
getting  ready  to  shave.  Out  the  window 
a gray  dawn  lit  snowdrifts  and  patches 
of  bare  ground. 

I noticed  a rabbit.  It  had  materialized 
at  the  foot  of  a yard-high  drift,  which 
poised  above  it  like  a frozen  wave.  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  mirror  and 
lathered  my  face.  I picked  up  my  razor 
and  glanced  back  out  the  window.  The 
rabbit  now  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  one 


paw  limp  and  the  other  held  out  from 
its  body.  I shaved  a bit,  then  looked 
again;  the  rabbit  was  still  in  the  same 
position,  only  now,  behind  it  stood  the 
farm  cat. 

The  snowdrift  separated  cat  and  rab- 
bit, and  I wondered  if  either  knew  the 
other  was  there.  The  cat,  which  has  a 
game  leg,  shambled  along  parallel  to 
the  drift.  It  paused,  looked  about,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  woodpile.  I 
went  back  to  my  shaving.  When  next  I 
looked,  the  rabbit  was  squatting  again. 
The  time  after  that,  it  was  gone. 

I finished  and  washed  my  face.  Out- 
side, big  flakes  were  falling  straight 
down,  gray  and  slow  as  ash. 

And  somehow  I knew  the  winter  was 
over. 


“Duck  Stamp  Data”  Booklet  Available 

The  latest  revision  of  “Duck  Stamp  Data,”  a 50-page  looseleaf  booklet  which 
pictures  and  describes  each  of  the  Federal  duck  stamps  that  have  been  issued 
annually  since  1934,  has  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  colorful  stamps  constitute  the  longest  running,  annually  issued  series  of 
stamps  in  revenue  or  postage  stamp  history.  This  booldet  reviews  the  origin  of  the 
duck  stamp,  reports  on  how  money  from  stamp  sales  is  spent,  and  explains  how  a 
new  stamp  is  selected  each  year.  Available  for  $2.50  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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BUILDING  TARGET  BUTTS  takes  on  new  significance  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  materials  and  the  heavier  pounding  butts  receive  with  modern,  more 
powerful  bows. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ANYONE  WHO  HAS  ever  been  ac- 
, tive  in  an  archery  club  is  quite 
aware  that  straw  target  butts  are  one  of 
the  most  important  items  to  be  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  both  practi- 
cality and  finances.  And,  although  a 
number  of  new  materials  have  been 
developed  and  some  old  ones  “discov- 
ered,” the  majority  of  clubs  still  rely  on 
plain  old  wheat  straw. 

At  one  time  the  price  was  right,  but 
in  recent  years  the  cost  of  even  straw 
has  climbed  considerably.  This  makes  it 
important  to  prepare  and  preserve 
these  old  bales  as  long  as  possible. 
Otherwise  the  club  is  going  to  be  hard 
pressed  economically  to  conduct  tour- 
naments and  to  provide  year-around 


shooting  for  its  members.  For  the 
archer  who  lives  removed  from  such 
conveniences,  setting  up  his  own  indi- 
vidual target  or  field  course  takes  on 
new  meaning. 

Another  factor  that  has  entered  the 
picture  is  the  proliferation  of  compound 
bows.  There  was  a time  when  most 
archers  shot,  target  with  light  bows 
and/or  shot  their  regular  hunting  bows, 
which  were  usually  between  40  and  50 
pounds.  Not  only  are  archers  buying 
somewhat  heavier  bows  now,  but  com- 
pounds will  also  zip  arrows  in  at  some- 
thing around  200  or  more  feet  per 
second.  In  addition,  the  average  shaft 
and  head  diameter  is  smaller  than  the 
old  sticks  that  frequently  utilized  wood 
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or  fiberglass  shafts.  Archers  have  be- 
come more  accurate;  more  arrows  are 
hitting  the  targets. 

This  type  of  pounding  will  tear  butts 
apart  faster  than  formerly.  It  means  that 
farm  bales  must  be  purchased  in  the 
raw  and  then  tightened  down  to  a size 
that  will  make  them  adaptable  for  target 
use.  Bales  “shrink”  considerably  when 
they  are  tightened.  Consequently,  it 
might  be  well  for  club  members  to 
contact  farmers  in  advance  to  have 
bales  made  to  specification.  Fortunate 
is  the  club  which  has  its  own  baler.  Not 
only  can  it  keep  supplied  with  properly 
tightened  bales,  but  it  is  also  in  a 
position  to  pick  up  a few  dollars  by 
making  target  bales  for  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Finding  good  bales  is  becoming  more 
important,  and  tougher.  Also  care  of 
target  butts  takes  on  new  significance. 
Although  preparation  of  bales  for  target 
butts  is  old  hat  to  the  average  club,  a 
run-through  might  be  in  order  for  those 
just  getting  into  the  game  or  who  wish 
to  build  one  or  more  butts  to  use  on 
their  own  property. 

Since  February  is  the  deadest  month 
of  the  year  for  outdoor  activities,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  put  together  some  bales 
for  the  coming  season.  Aside  from  the 
recreation  it  provides,  following  the 
field  and  target  tournaments  helps  an 
archer  keep  nis  arm  in  shape  and  de- 
velop the  skill  necessary  to  score  in  the 
hunting  season.  In  the  interim,  it  is 
handy  to  have  backyard  targets  to  prac- 
tice on  between  tournaments,  even  if 
you  are  a participating  member  of  a 
club. 

Essential  to  compressing  straw  bales 
into  proper  size  and  shape  for  target 
butts  is  a “T-tool.”  If  you  are  handy 
with  a welder  or  have  a friend  who  is, 
all  you  need  is  two  lengths  of  pipe  of 
about  one  inch  or  so  in  outside  diame- 
ter. The  handle  section  should  be  about 
16  inches  long  to  provide  proper  lever- 
age, the  other  section  about  20  inches. 
This  section  should  be  welded  fast 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  handle. 
Through  the  longer  section,  about  two 
inches  from  the  end,  a %-inch  hole 
should  be  drilled  completely  through. 

If  you  study  the  accompanying 
photographs,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  deter- 
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mine  how  to  get  the  best  use  out  of  your 
T-tool.  (These  photographs  appear  on 
the  next  page.) 

The  first  step  is  to  encircle  the  bale 
with  wire,  leaving  an  overlap  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  make  a small  loop  and 
still  have  several  inches  of  the  opposite 
end  to  insert  through  the  loop.  Clothes- 
line wire  is  fine.  Gauge  of  the  wire 
should  be  determined  by  how  tight  you 
wish  to  make  the  bales.  The  loop  can  be 
formed  simply  by  wrapping  one  turn 
around  the  tool  and  twisting  two  or 
three  turns  around  the  shank  of  the 
wire  itself.  The  loose  end  should  then 
be  inserted  through  the  loop  and  on 
through  the  hole  which  was  drilled 
completely  through  the  long  end  of  the 
T-tool.  You  are  now  in  a position  to  start 
tightening  the  bale. 

Since  you  are  going  to  place  two 
wires  on  the  bale,  the  first  one  should 
be  about  one-fourth  of  the  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  bale  when  laid 
lengthwise.  Turns  are  made  away  from 
the  round  of  the  loop  as  you  begin 
tightening  the  wire.  The  tool  remains 
on  top  of  the  loop  during  the  tightening 
process.  When  sufficient  turns  have 
been  made  to  obtain  satisfactory  tight- 
ness, the  tool,  with  wire  wrapped 
around  the  end  with  the  hole,  is 
grasped  firmly  in  both  hands  and  pulled 
sharply  away  from  the  loop  to  bend  the 
wire  against  the  loop  itself,  as 
illustrated.  The  tool  is  then  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  that  used  for 
tightening,  until  the  wire  is  completely 
unwrapped.  Twist  the  end  of  the  wire 
several  times  around  its  own  length  to 
secure  it. 

After  the  second  length  of  wire  is 
applied  in  like  manner,  you  should 
have  a smaller,  much  tighter  straw  bale 
than  when  you  started.  The  twine  used 
by  the  baler  in  the  field  becomes  com- 
pletely slack  since  the  straw  has  been 
compressed  considerably  from  its  origi- 
nal state. 
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1.  First  step  in  tightening  bales  is  to  form  a 
loop  in  one  end  of  the  precut  baling  wire. 
Pipe  end  of  T-tool  provides  a good  core 
around  which  to  form  the  loop. 


3.  When  you  feel  that  the  haybale  has  been 
sufficiently  compacted,  pull  sharply  against 
the  loop.  This  will  kink  the  loose  end  of  the 
wire  and  prevent  slippage. 


2.  Slip  straight  end  of  baling  wire  through 
loop  and  then  through  hole  in  T-tool.  Tight- 
ening turns  should  be  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  looped  end  of  wire. 


4.  Finally,  unwrap  loose  end  and  twist  sev- 
eral times  under  tight  wire. 


The  number  of  bales  needed  for  each 
target  will  vary  according  to  individual 
preference  and  the  distance  to  be  shot 
at.  If  the  butts  are  too  skimpy,  begin- 
ners will  lose  arrows  through  failure  to 
hit  either  the  target  or  the  butt.  This 
can  be  expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  shooting 
is  substantially  better  on  the  target 
range  than  it  was  a few  years  ago,  there 
will  be  a concentration  of  shots  in  the 


target  area.  If  the  finished  bales  are 
large  enough,  it  is  possible  to  move  the 
targets  around  on  the  butt  to  find  a 
firmer  spot  for  the  arrows.  At  the  price 
of  aluminum  shafts  used  by  the  more 
serious  target  archer,  loss  or  breakage 
soon  gets  to  be  an  expensive  item  if 
butts  are  made  too  small. 

Once  a decision  is  made  on  how 
many  bales  are  to  be  used  for  a butt, 
plans  should  be  made  to  place  two 
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wires  to  bind  together  as  many  bales  as 
are  being  used.  This  is  no  problem 
when  the  work  is  being  done  where 
you  want  to  place  the  butt.  However, 
when  laying  out  or  replacing  a field 
course,  each  butt  must  be  put  together 
and  tightened  where  needed.  Obvi- 
ously this  requires  hauling  materials  to 
the  site  of  each  target. 

This  final  operation  is  important 
since  additional  tightening  is  provided. 
The  final  package  should  be  able  to  take 
a real  pounding  and  hold  together  for 
many  months,  even  years. 

From  all  this  it  is  certainly  true  that  it 
pays  to  buy  the  best  bales  available. 
There  is  too  much  work  involved  to 
settle  for  less.  However,  some  changes 
in  farming  methods  and  new  systems  of 
baling  are  making  it  more  difficult  to 
find  proper  bales  for  this  purpose. 

Weak  Spots 

Even  the  best  target  butts  may  have 
weak  spots  where  the  bales  adjoin.  It  is 
a goocf  idea  to  line  these  weak  areas 
with  old  auto  innertubes.  Otherwise 
there  can  be  pass-throughs. 

Tight  bales  are  more  weather  resis- 
tant than  those  put  together  loosely, 
but  they  will  not  last  long  if  they  do  not 
have  protection  from  the  weather. 
Shelters  can  be  built  for  the  targets  at  a 
price  which  might  vary  according  to 
whether  or  not  the  property  is  owned 
by  the  club,  or  individual,  and  trees  can 
be  cut  to  build  such  shelters.  Normally, 
four  posts  with  a slanting  roof  will  keep 
out  all  but  the  more  severe  storms.  For 
further  saving  of  arrows,  the  posts 
themselves  can  be  insulated  with  pieces 
of  automobile  tire  to  catch  or  bounce 
errant  arrows.  Otherwise  the  shelter 
itself  becomes  an  arrow  hazard. 

If  the  roof  boards  are  overlapped  in 
the  manner  of  shingles,  they  will  be 
sufficiently  weatherproof  to  last  a long 
time.  An  alternative  is  to  butt  the  roof- 
ers against  each  other  and  then  cover 
them  with  roll  roofing.  Although  the 
initial  cost  is  admittedly  a bit  on  the 


high  side,  it  will  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  protection  of  the  bales  as 
well  as  the  targets  that  are  fastened  to 
them. 

The  base  of  a target  shelter  presents  a 
bit  of  a problem.  It  is  advisable  to 
provide  or  build  a pallet  to  set  the  bales 
on.  This  is  a low  platform,  with  loose 
fitting  boards  across  the  top  to  provide 
needed  ventilation. 

Unfortunately,  low  arrows  have  a dis- 
tressing habit  of  slipping  under  such  a 
base.  Trying  to  retrieve  them  can  be 
difficult  at  best,  and  in  snake  country  it 
can  be  unsettling  to  reach  under  blind 
for  an  arrow  that  may  be  sharing  its 
place  with  a copperhead.  Such  an  en- 
counter might  affect  one’s  score  on  the 
next  target. 

Blocking  this  opening  with  a board  is 
again  tough  on  arrows.  However,  once 
again  old  auto  tires  can  be  utilized  as  a 
buffer. 

Newer  straw  is  apt  to  last  much 
longer  than  old  bales  which  have  lain 
around  the  bam  for  many  months.  Con- 
sequently, even  though  you  do  not 
have  immediate  use  for  such  bales,  it  is 
well  to  compress  them  and  store  them 
for  later  use. 

Clubs  are  judged  for  tournaments 
frequendy  on  the  condition  of  the 
target  butts  more  than  any  other  factor. 
Arrows  which  pass  through  are  difficult 
to  score  and  are  often  damaged  by 
being  broken  or  bent  when  they  hit 
rocks  beyond  the  target  butt.  Tourna- 
ments are  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which 
the  club  can  improve  its  treasury,  and  a 
proper  arrangement  can  cut  down  costs 
for  both  resident  and  visiting  archers. 

Whatever  course  is  taken,  practice 
and  pleasure  returned  makes  the  in- 
vestment well  worthwhile.  In  addition, 
scores  are  likely  to  get  better  since 
archers  won’t  hesitate  to  use  their  best 
arrows  on  the  field  course  or  target 
butts.  There  should  be  an  all-around 
improvement  in  the  scores,  and  the 
number  who  tag  a deer  in  the  hunting 
season  should  also  increase  gready. 


Bottoms  Up 

Bats  hang  upside-down  because  their  upper  leg  bones  are  so  slender,  in  order  to 
minimize  weight  for  flying,  that  they  can’t  support  the  bat’s  body  weight. 
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PROPER  CARE  OF  A FINE  OLD  shotgun  like  this  Winchester  Model  97  12-gauge  is  the 
topic  of  discussion  between  columnist  Don  Lewis  (right)  and  his  uncle,  Clair  Wolfe  of 
Cambridge  Springs.  Clair’s  son  Roland  (center)  now  owns  the  family  heirloom. 


GUM  CAR  IE 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


THE  YOUNG  CHUCK  was  busy 
gnawing  on  a ripe  tomato  when  I 
squeezed  the  trigger  of  a vintage  22 
rimfire  single  shot.  The  distance  was 
under  40  yards,  but  a puff  of  dust  back 
of  the  chuck  showed  I had  missed.  The 
chuck  lost  no  time  racing  to  the  end  of 
the  small  garden  patch,  but  it  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  stopping  before  it 
ducked  under  a fence  rail.  This  time, 
the  odds  were  in  my  favor,  and  the 
garden  thief  bit  the  dust. 

“That’s  one  less,”  the  old  gardener 
replied  as  he  reached  for  the  rifle. 
“There’s  a den  full  of  them  beyond  the 
rail  fence,  and  it  won’t  be  long  until 
another  one  will  be  along.  Meantime, 
I’ll  clean  the  rifle.” 


“Why  don’t  we  just  sit  tight  for  a few 
minutes,”  I asked.  “Could  be  I’ll  get  all 
of  them.  One  could  come  out  while 
you’re  at  the  house. 

“It’ll  wait,”  he  shot  back.  “I  always 
clean  my  rifle  after  every  shot  if  possi- 
ble.” 

I watched  the  old  man  walk  to  his 
house,  wondering  all  the  time  why  he 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  clean  a rifle  after 
every  shot.  I finally  assumed  he  had 
learned  that  back  in  the  black  powder 
days.  Apparently,  he  wasn’t  aware  that 
today’s  components  aren’t  corrosive, 
and  don  t require  extensive  cleaning — 
certainly  not  after  every  shot. 

The  aged  farmer  had  called  me  in 
desperation  when  he  discovered  wood- 
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chucks  were  literally  ruining  his  gar- 
den. He  insisted  on  furnishing  all  the 
equipment,  and  had  told  me  on  the 
phone  not  to  bring  a regular  chuck 
outfit  since  his  rifle  was  the  most  accu- 
rate he  had  ever  used.  You  can  imagine 
my  surprise  when  he  handed  me  a 
long-forgotten  22  Hamilton  single  shot. 
Even  in  1950,  the  Hamilton  was  an 
antique,  but  I remembered  during  the 
1930s  many  farm  boys  got  a Hamilton 
for  their  first  rifle  by  selling  Cloverine 
Salve.  I held  the  little  falling  block  with 
a touch  of  nostalgia,  but  I bad  serious 
doubts  if  it  could  match  the  accuracy  of 
my  Model  70  Winchester  22  Hornet. 

I shot  three  more  garden  pests,  but 
had  to  wait  while  he  ran  a rod  through 
the  bore  after  each  shot.  I left  for  home 
somewhat  perturbed  by  his  overzealous 
cleaning,  but  I knew  deep  in  my  heart  I 
was  guilty  of  not  cleaning  my  guns  often 
enough. 

I have  mixed  emotions  about  gun 
care  and  cleaning.  First,  I’m  not  overly 
fond  of  doing  it,  yet  I know  it’s  neces- 
sary. To  be  honest,  I’m  right  at  home 
with  gun  buffs  who  have  the  same 
philosophy,  but  I felt  uncomfortable 
when  my  good  friend,  Bill  Nichols  from 
De  Young,  asked  why  I don’t  keep  my 
turkey  outfit  in  better  shape.  Bill  re- 
minds me  of  my  late  brother,  Dan,  who 
was  a dedicated  gun  cleaner.  Dan  never 
went  to  bed  after  a day’s  hunt  leaving  a 
dirty  gun,  and  he  nailed  me  constantly 
about  being  careless. 

Gun  cleaning  as  the  old  fellow  with 
the  22  Hamilton  knew  it  stemmed  from 
the  days  of  black  powder  and  corrosive 

{miners.  If  a barrel  wasn’t  swabbed  at 
east  daily,  pits  would  form  in  a hurry. 
Also,  the  muzzleloader  requires  con- 
stant barrel  cleaning  to  make  it  easier  to 
load.  I learned  in  several  chronograph- 
ing  sessions  that  velocity  drops  a little 
in  muzzleloader  barrels  that  aren’t 
cleaned  after  each  shot.  The  advent  of 


Pyrodex  powder  has  done  away  with 
barrel  cleaning  after  every  snot  in 
muzzleloaders. 

It’s  easy  to  come  home  from  a hunt  or 
the  trap  range  and  put  a gun  in  the  rack 
without  taking  a few  moments  to  wipe  it 
off  and  swab  the  barrel.  Ive  done  it 
many  times,  and  I suppose  every  gun 
owner  has  made  the  same  mistake. 
Normally,  there  will  be  no  damage,  but 
every  once  in  awhile  something  does  go 
amiss.  I had  to  have  a spanking  new 
varmint  outfit  reblued  because  I’d  left 
it  in  my  car  trunk  for  over  a month 
wrapped  in  a blanket.  A friend  of  mine 
damaged  a new  Weatherby  by  leaving 
it  in  a damp  basement.  It  cost  him  a 
new  blueing  job  plus  the  embarrass- 
ment. 

It’s  not  important  how  a firearm  was 
ruined  by  rust.  The  important  thing  is 
to  prevent  rust  from  forming  in  the  first 
place.  The  only  sure  way  to  do  that  is  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  each  gun  by 
inspecting  it  thoroughly,  and  by  keep- 
ing a very  light  coat  of  oil  inside  and 
out.  This  is  especially  important  if  the 
guns  are  stored  in  an  area  where  there 
are  quick  changes  in  humidity  and 
temperature. 

How  Much  Oil? 

How  much  oil  or  grease  to  apply  is  a 
crucial  decision.  Most  gun  owners  tend 
to  overdo  it.  They  apply  oil  to  a gun  as 
generously  as  they  slather  shaving 
cream  on  their  faces.  Perhaps  this  won’t 
hurt  the  metal  parts,  but  it  plays  havoc 
with  wood.  I was  told  by  an  old 
stockmaker  that  lots  of  gun  owners  kill 
their  guns  with  love.  In  other  words, 
they  use  too  much  oil  and  grease. 

Years  back,  when  I was  gunsmithing, 
I found  many  stocks  ruined  by  excess 
oil.  Oil  had  penetrated  the  wood 
around  screw  holes,  and  eventually  the 
screws  had  no  gripping  surface.  On 
occasion,  I drilled  out  a screw  hole  and 
glued  in  a wooden  plug  to  give  the 
screw  something  to  bite  into.  However, 
this  is  not  possible  to  do  in  every  case. 
Oil  softens  (rots)  the  edges  of  stocks 
where  they  are  inletted  for  the  metal, 
and  the  only  cure  is  a new  stock. 

Excess  oil  perhaps  won’t  do  much 
harm  per  se,  but  it  collects  dirt.  Squirt- 
ing oil  into  the  innards  of  a firearm  is 
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ROLAND  WOLFE  (right)  demonstrates  the  proper  method  for  cleaning  the  bolt  action  rifle. 
It’s  a common — but  harmful — mistake  to  force  the  patches  in  through  the  muzzle  end  (left), 
which  may  damage  muzzle  crown. 


really  asking  for  dirt  and  dust  to  collect. 
It’s  surprising  how  much  foreign  mate- 
rial gets  into  a hunting  gun.  I’ve  taken 
seeds,  twigs,  and  even  plain  gobs  of 
mud  from  the  actions  of  both  rifles  and 
shotguns.  A gunsmithing  friend  of  mine 
removed  a tablespoonful  of  dirt  and 
debris  from  a semi-automatic  shotgun 
that  refused  to  function.  Once  cleaned, 
it  was  as  good  as  new.  The  owner 
thought  it  was  the  first  time  the  shotgun 
had  been  cleaned  in  a number  of  years, 
but  he  had  oiled  it  regularly. 

Good  preventive  maintenance  is  the 
only  answer,  but  some  gun  owners  fear 
they  do  not  know  enough  about  a rifle 
or  shotgun  to  disassemble  it.  I’ve  been 
asked  on  numerous  occasions  how  far 
the  hunter  should  go  in  this  area.  I’m 
certainly  not  putting  in  a plug  for 
gunsmiths,  but  from  my  own  experi- 
ences over  the  years,  I can  only  say  that 
the  fewer  pieces  removed,  the  less  the 
gunsmith  will  have  to  put  back.  You  can 
imagine  the  predicament  I was  in  when 
a well-meaning  gun  owner  handed  me  a 
large  box  containing  parts  from  three 
guns.  He  decided^To  clean  them,  and 
had  gone  all  out  to  disassemble  them. 

Fortunately,  most  shotguns  are  de- 
signed for  quick  takedown  for  cleaning 
purposes.  Double  barrels  and  over- 
unders  break  down  into  three  pieces  in 
a matter  of  seconds,  and  pumps  and 
semis  create  no  problem.  The  rifle  is 
normally  more  complicated,  especially 
lever  actions.  Still,  preventive  mainte- 
nance can  be  performed  on  all  hunting 
outfits  with  a little  time  and  effort.  The 
hunter  should  refrain  from  disassem- 


bling bolts,  trigger  assemblies,  and  the 
actions  of  most  shotguns.  Sometimes 
special  tools  are  required,  and  it’s  un- 
likely the  average  gun  owner  would 
have  them  or  know  how  to  put  the 
action  together. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it’s  not  al- 
ways the  gun  that  sees  a lot  of  service 
that  needs  attention.  The  neglected 
gun  is  the  one  in  danger  even  though  it 
may  not  be  rusting.  A friend  of  mine 
has  a good  pump  shotgun  that  hasn’t 
fired  a shot  in  more  than  five  years.  It 
stood  in  a clothes  closet  all  that  time, 
and  he  had  been  faithful  in  wiping  it  off 
and  squirting  a little  oil  in  the  action. 
On  a cold  January  day,  he  used  the  gun 
on  a rabbit  hunt — or  I should  say,  he 
tried  to.  According  to  him,  rabbits  were 
plentiful,  but  he  didn  t fire  a single 
shot.  Excess  oil  had  coagulated  and 
gummed  the  works,  so  to  speak. 

Actually,  dousing  oil  through  a gun’s 
parts  prior  to  the  season  is  going  at  the 
problem  backwards.  A light  coating  of 
oil  on  the  external  surface  is  fine,  but 
the  less  oil  inside  a firearm  the  better 
off  the  hunter  is.  In  a gun,  oil  is  only  a 
rust  preventative  and  not  primarily  a 
friction  reducing  agent  as  it  is  in  a 
motor  or  gear  boxes.  On  high  speed 
moving  parts,  oil  is  needed  for  a buffer 
and  a cooling  device.  The  working  parts 
of  any  hunting  outfit  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  galling  or  hangups  even  if 
they  are  practically  void  of  oil. 

There  is  a significant  difference  be- 
tween cleaning  a shotgun  and  a rifle.  As 
I pointed  out  earlier,  the  shotgun  is 
designed  for  quick  takedown,  but  this 
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isn’t  always  the  case  with  the  rifle.  The 
working  parts  in  a rifle  are  not  as  easy  to 
get  to,  and  a rifle’s  barrel  is  far  more 
critical  than  the  smooth  tube  of  a shot- 
gun. In  fact,  improper  methods  used  to 
clean  the  rifle  barrel  can  detract  from 
its  accuracy  potential.  There  is  a ten- 
dency to  worry  about  the  rifling  (lands 
and  grooves)  in  a rifle  barrel,  but  more 
concern  should  be  given  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle. 

I think  it’s  common  knowledge  that 
you  shouldn’t  push  a ramrod  into  the 
muzzle  of  a rifle,  but  I’m  not  sure 
everyone  knows  why.  It’s  really  simple. 
The  muzzle  is  the  last  place  the  bullet 
has  contact  with  the  barrel.  It  must 
leave  the  barrel  concentric  with  the 
bore,  and  the  gases  must  be  directly 
behind  it.  Any  damage  to  the  muzzle’s 
crown  (the  indentation  machined  into 
the  muzzle)  could  allow  gases  to  escape 
on  one  side  prematurely,  causing  the 
bullet  to  tip.  A small  nick  or  indentation 
caused  by  forcing  a ramrod  into  the 
muzzle  could  be  the  culprit  that  de- 
stroys a rifle’s  accuracy. 

One  Use  Only 

The  rod  should  always  be  pushed 
through  from  the  chamber.  In  cases 
where  this  is  impossible,  a string-type 
cleaning  device  should  be  used.  I'm  a 
firm  believer  in  using  a patch  just  once. 
1 never  pull  the  first  three  or  four 
patches  back  through  the  bore.  This 
might  be  eccentric,  but  I think  it  elimi- 
nates any  possibility  of  scratching  the 
bore  with  foulings,  and  I don’t  like 
taking  chances  with  the  bore  of  any 
accurate  rifle. 

Many  rifle  owners  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  use  a brass  brush.  I have  no  idea  how 
this  got  started.  Every  rifle  barrel  de- 
serves a good  brushing  once  in  awhile. 
In  fact,  nothing  is  better  for  it  than  a 
brass  brush  soaked  with  a good  barrel 
cleaning  solvent.  A benchrest  shooter, 
who  puts  hundreds  of  dollars  into  a 
barrel,  brushes  the  barrel  vigorously 
every  few  shots.  The  only  concern  with 
the  brass  brush  is  to  watch  it  doesn’t 
wear  down  on  one  side  so  far  that  the 
iron  wire  center  rubs  against  the  bore. 

I’m  opposed  to  removing  a rifle  bar- 
rel from  the  stock  during  the  season.  In 
most  cases,  it  requires  a new  sight-in.  I 
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know  that  rain  and  wet  snow  are  com- 
mon during  the  big  game  season,  and 
no  hunter  wants  his  rifle  barrel  resting 
in  a stock  channel  full  of  water.  I ap- 
proach this  from  a different  angle.  Prior 
to  sighting  in  my  big  game  rifle,  I 
remove  the  barrel  from  the  stock  and 
apply  a light  coating  of  thin  gun  grease 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  a thin 
layer  of  regular  car  wax  to  the  wood  in 
the  barrel  channel.  I don  t use  too 
much  of  either,  but  I make  sure  the 
metal  is  covered  with  grease  and  the 
pores  of  the  stock’s  channel  are  filled 
with  wax. 

Rain  is  probably  the  hunter’s  demon 
when  it  comes  to  rust.  During  an  ex- 
tended hunt  in  heavy  rain,  every  part  of 
the  rifle  or  shotgun  gets  waterlogged. 
Short  of  an  air  compressor,  there  isn’t 
any  way  to  get  the  water  out  except  by 
disassembling  the  entire  outfit.  How- 
ever, there  isn’t  any  real  need  for  worry 
over  a full  hunting  season.  There  are 
various  aerosol  sprays  that  have  a 
graphite  base.  The  liquid  carrying 
agent  eventually  dissipates,  leaving  a 
film  of  graphite.  Shake  out  as  much 
water  as  possible,  dry  every  part  that 
can  be  reached,  and  then  spray  the 
entire  outfit  sparingly. 

After  hunting  season  is  the  time  for  a 
comprehensive  gun  cleaning.  For  this 
type  of  cleaning,  I can  only  recommend 
the  services  of  qualified  people  since 
this  shouldn’t  be  a once-over-lightly 
job.  Each  gun  should  be  thoroughly 
disassembled,  washed  in  a solvent, 
dried,  and  coated  with  oil. 

Storing  the  gun  is  very  important. 
Best  storage  is  where  air  can  circulate 
around  and  through  the  firearm.  Guns 
can  be  stored  in  certain  types  of  closed 
cases,  but  caution  must  be  used.  If  the 
case  is  not  impregnated  against  rust, 
real  problems  can  develop.  Before  any 
gun  is  stuffed  in  a case  and  zipped  shut 
for  an  indefinite  time,  be  certain  the 
case  is  guaranteed  rustproof.  Finally, 
don’t  stuff  any  patches,  rods,  or  other 
miscellaneous  items  into  the  barrel. 

As  far  as  gun  cleaning  goes,  I’m 
somewhat  of  a procrastinator,  but  my 
sound  advice  is  to  do  as  I say,  not  as  I 
do.  I should  also  add  that  next  season’s 
success  may  depend  on  the  gun  clean- 
ing that’s  done  right  now. 
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Some  time  ago,  I wrote  that  fences  on 
some  public  land  in  the  West  were  being 
modified  to  allow  pronghorn  antelope  to 
pass  through  them  and  re-occupy  portions 
of  their  historical  range  from  which 
woven-wire  fences  effectively  barred  them. 
A rancher  who  grazes  cattle  there  wanted 
the  strand-wire  sections  removed  because 
a few  calves  had  gotten  out  and  he  felt  he 
couldn't  graze  sheep  there.  But  a judge 
dismissed  his  appeal.  Testimony  showed 
that  the  modifications  did  allow  antelope 
movement,  and  the  judge  held  that  BLM 
was  acting  reasonably  to  ensure  multiple 
use  of  public  land. 

New  biological  control:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  evaluating 
komondors,  a breed  of  dog  developed 
in  Hungary,  for  coyote  control.  Komon- 
dors were  originally  bred  to  keep 
wolves  from  preying  on  sheep,  and  it’s 
hoped  they’ll  do  the  same  thing  to 
coyotes  here.  If  so,  the  dogs  may  be  a 
welcome  alternative  to  shooting,  trap- 
ping or  poisoning. 

South  Carolina  is  starting  a “point  sys- 
tem” for  wildlife  violations  similar  to  those 
used  in  several  states  for  traffic  violations. 
Violations  range  from  6 points  (trespassing 
to  hunt,  fish  or  trap)  to  18  points  (resisting 
arrest  for  night  hunting  deer),  and  the 
violator  receives  points  in  addition  to  fines 
and  jail  sentences.  A person  receiving  18 
points  loses  hunting  and  fishing  privileges 
for  a year.  A clean  record  for  a while, 
however,  erases  whatever  points  have  ac- 
cumulated. Colorado  has  a similar  system, 
but  habitual  or  serious  violators  there  may 
lose  licenses  for  up  to  three  years,  and 
receive  double  points  for  a second  offense, 
quadruple  points  for  a third  violation  of  the 
same  law. 


Of  eleven  outdoor  interest  groups 
studied,  the  two  with  the  least  knowledge 
about  wildlife  were  sport  hunters  and  anti- 
hunters, according  to,  a study  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Stephen  Kellert  tested  several 
categories  of  outdoorsmen;  such  as  bird 
watchers,  backpackers,  anti-hunters,  ani- 
mal raisers,  rodeo  enthusiasts  and  three 
types  of  hunters:  those  who  hunt  for  sport, 
communion  with  nature,  or  meat.  Top 
scores  by  far  went  to  bird  watchers;  sec- 
ond placers  were  rodeo  fans,  with  nature- 
oriented  hunters  close  behind. 

A salute  to  the  American  people  by 
the  Institute  for  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 
(ISIS)  is  also  a national  reminder  of  the 
recycling  ethic.  The  huge  sculpture 
commissioned  by  ISIS  was  fashioned 
by  Mark  di  Suvero  out  of  I-beams,  a 
ship’s  bow  and  a submarine  buoy.  It 
was  erected  this  summer  outside  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum,  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bat  researchers  have  become  con- 
cerned about  dwindling  numbers  of  the 
small  insect-eaters.  Discouraging,  but  not 
surprising,  is  the  news  that  two  more 
subspecies  have  been  proposed  to  join  the 
three  North  American  species  already  on 
the  federal  Endangered  Species  List.  The 
subspecies,  both  found  in  limestone 
regions  of  the  East,  are  the  Virginia  and 
Ozark  big-eared  bats.  Their  wintering  and 
nursery  colonies  have  declined  or  disap- 
peared due  to  human  disturbance  and 
other  factors. 

A male  peregrine  falcon  released  in  New 
Jersey  a few  years  ago  has  attracted  a 
female  and  the  couple  show  signs  of 
amorous  interest  in  one  another.  The 
female  was  another  of  the  offspring  from 
Cornell  University's  captive  breeding  pro- 
gram which  had  been  released  in  New 
Jersey.  But  both  are  now  wild,  self- 
sustaining  birds  and  if  they  do  breed  this 
spring  it  will  be  a most  encouraging  sign. 
The  last  test  will  be  whether  the  birds  are 
able  to  hatch  and  fledge  young. 

Canada  geese  lived  in  Georgia  fifty 
years  or  so  ago,  and  the  state’s  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  is  trying 
to  bring  them  back.  Geese  have  been 
released  on  lakes  there  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  are  being  protected  for  now. 
Georgia  wildlifers  hope  the  big  birds 
will  settle  in  and  begin  breeding  when 
they  get  old  enough. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS 
HARVEY  A ROBERTS 
EDWARDT  DURKIN 

KENNETH  L HESS 

DALE  E SHEFFER 

CARROLL  R KINLEY 

EARLE  GEESAMAN  . 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 
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Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


.Chief 

Chief 

.Chief 

.Chief 

.Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1.509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene.  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652  Phone  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION — NorbertJ  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612  Phone  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIV  ISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2.  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R D 1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D 2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701 
Phone  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent.  Box  1,  Distant  16223  Phone  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — C.  J Williams,  R D 1,  Brockway  15824  Phone  A.C.  814  265-0456 

MIDDLE  CREEK  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Charles  L.  Strouphar,  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant,  R D.  1,  Sunnyside  Road,  Newmanstown  17073.  Visitor 
Center:  Phone  717-733-1512 

PYMATUNING  WATERFOWL  AREA 

Raymond  M Sickles.  Waterfowl  Management  Coordinator,  R D 1.  Hartstown  16131  Administration  Buildine 
Phone  412-927-2199  6 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NICK  ROSATO 

March  11  ends  the  beaver  trapping  season — time  to  pull  the  traps, 
hang  up  the  snowshoes,  take  the  pelts  down  to  the  game  protector  for 
tagging.  That  day  marks  the  end  of  the  1978-79  season  for  any  kind  of 
trapping,  but  a skein  of  Canadas  overhead  honks  of  the  hunting  season 
to  come  after  wild  creatures  have  mated  and  reared  young  to  replenish 
their  ranks.  With  careful  management  they’ll  go  on  and  on,  cycle  after 
cycle,  furnishing  meat,  furs  and  beauty  to  men  and  women  who  love 
the  wild  things. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Fair  Chase 


WHY  IS  A SPORT  HUNTER  not  the  “wanton  killer”  some  would  brand  him? 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  sport  hunting  from  subsistence  or  market 
hunting?  The  single  crucial  factor,  I believe,  is  the  concept  of  fair  chase — the 
concept  that,  in  the  struggle  between  man  and  his  quarry  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  hunt,  neither  side  may  have  an  overwhelming  advantage.  At  the  outset,  the 
outcome  must  be  in  doubt. 

Some  oppose  hunting  because  (as  I recently  read)  “animals  don’t  have  guns.” 
They  feel  man  has  an  overwhelming  advantage.  Potentially,  he  does.  If  he  were 
totally  committed  to  killing  animals  efficiently  and  in  wholesale  lots,  he  has  the 
technology  to  do  so.  But  man  limits  himself  to  allow  his  quarry  a reasonable  chance 
of  escape.  In  part,  this  is  simple  self-interest.  Enough  individuals  must  survive  to 
reproduce,  or  the  chase  would  soon  end  forever.  Thus,  we  have  seasons  and  bag 
limits  designed  to  limit  the  harvest  to  a reasonable  portion  of  the  population  and 
allow  reproduction  without  interference.  That  gives  any  game  population  a 
more-than-fair  chance;  it  will  survive  regulated  hunting.  But/air  chase  means  that 
each  day  I hunt,  the  individual  animal  I pursue  will  have  a fair  chance  of  escaping 


me. 


Granted,  the  animal  doesn’t  carry  a gun.  But  that  in  itself  doesn’t  make  the 
contest  unequal.  Every  animal  hunted  has  at  least  one  sense — usually  more — far 
more  acute  than  mine.  And  it’s  in  its  own  element;  it  spends  24  hours  every  day  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  Its  innate  and  learned  behavior  patterns  have  been  refined 
by  eons  of  experience  in  evading  predators. 

The  human  brain  and  human  technology  do  confer  great  advantages  in  the 
chase.  So  humans,  either  individually  or  as  a society,  limit  these  things.  Fair  chase 
is  part  of  an  individual  ethic.  We  say  it  is  unethical  or  unsporting  to  shoot  a bird  off 
the  roost  or  the  water,  to  shoot  a squirrel  out  of  its  nest.  Why?  Because  the  bird, 
when  not  in  flight,  loSes  its  evasive  advantage;  the  squirrel  has  no  chance  of  seeing 
or  hearing  us  and  is  trapped  within  its  nest.  If  a squirrel  and  I are  both  in  the  open, 
and  by  keeping  very  still  and  quiet  I manage  to  avoid  detection  . . . well,  it  had  a 
fair  chance,  and  it  had  free  room  to  run.  If  I am  skilled  enough  in  the  use  of  my  gun 
and  manage  to  hit  the  two-inch  target,  then  I have  triumphed  in  fair  chase  over 
the  squirrel’s  speed,  keen  senses,  small  size  and  cautious  behavior.  Next  time,  he 
may  be  victor. 

Many  of  our  game  laws  reflect  a concern  for  fair  chase.  Why  is  a 
guide  stick  used  in  beaver  trapping  limited  to  two  feet?  Because  the 
animal  must  not  be  forced  into  the  trap;  it  must  have  a reasonable 
chance  of  avoiding  it.  Why  is  hunting  turkeys  over  bait  illegal? 

Because  it’s  too  effective;  it  tilts  the  odds  too  far  toward  man.  Why 
can’t  we  hunt  deer  out  of  a car  or  snowmobile?  Why  is  the  size  of 
hunting  parties  limited?  Why  aren’t  machine  guns  permitted? 

Spanish  philosopher  Jose  Ortega  y Gasset,  in  his  Meditations  on 
Hunting , writes  that  “.  . . the  essence  of  sportive  hunting  is  not 
raising  the  animal  to  the  level  of  man,  but  something  much  more 
spiritual  than  that:  a conscious  and  almost  religious  humbling  of  man 
which  limits  his  superiority  ...”  that  is,  fair  chase.  — Toni  L.  Williams 


Editorials  may  he  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


ROWE’S  RED-TAILED  HAWK  clutching  a blue  jay  was  beautifully  rendered,  but  unacceptable 
to  readers  of  the  ’60s. 
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J.  Randolph  Rowe 

(1922-1978) 

Ry  Daniel  S.  Seiverling 


IT’S  BEEN  OVER  a year  since  Randy 
Rowe  went  on  to  better  things.  I 
wanted  to  write  this  article  so  many 
times  before,  but  just  could  not  do  it. 
The  emotions  were  still  too  fresh.  Let 
me  go  back  a long  time,  to  when  I first 
met  this  unusual  person. 

I was  playing  in  a tennis  tournament 
in  Berks  County  and,  after  losing  a 
tough  singles  match,  decided  to  visit 
the  brother  of  a good  friend  who  lived  a 
short  distance  from  the  tennis  courts. 
For  years,  Larry  Rowe  had  told  me 
about  his  family,  especially  his  older 
brother  Randy.  When  we  were  talking 
one  day,  I promised  that  the  next  time  I 
was  nearby  I would  stop  and  see  Randy 
and  his  mother. 

They  lived  above  a small  hardware 
store.  I climbed  a steep  stairway,  puf- 
fing a bit  near  the  top.  His  mother  met 
me  and  ushered  me  straight  to  Randy’s 
studio.  Sitting  on  a high  stool  with  nis 
special  crutches  stacked  close  by  was  a 
small  man  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a large  watercolor  portrait  of  a red- 
tailed hawk  holding  a blue  jay.  But 
even  more  impressive  than  the  artwork 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  being  created 
with  hands  that  were  congenitally  de- 
formed. Randy  had  barely  three  func- 
tioning fingers  on  two  hands.  Further- 
more, he  suffered  from  severe  arthritis, 
clubbed  feet  and  a fused  hip.  He  lived 
in  constant  pain.  Yet  he  produced 
highly  impressive  wildlife  paintings  and 
wood  carvings.  Obviously,  here  was  a 
most  courageous  and  impressive  per- 
son. 

Randy’s  widowed  mother  got  me 
some  tea  while  he  took  some  aspirin. 

Studying  his  completed,  almost-dry 
painting,  I suggested  he  submit  it  to 
Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  for  con- 
sideration as  a cover.  He  said,  “Dan, 
take  it  along  and  see  what  they  think  of 
it  up  there  in  Harrisburg.”  As  we 
talked,  a whole  bunch  of  his  Berks 
County  buddies  stopped  in  for  a visit. 
They,  too,  encouraged  me  to  show 


those  “boys  on  the  Hill”  some  of  Ran- 
dy’s art.  The  room  was  getting  more 
crowded  and  I needed  a shower  pretty 
badly  after  that  afternoon  of  tennis,  so 
with  the  hastily  wrapped  painting 
under  my  arm,  I headed  home,  singing 
all  the  way! 

The  next  morning  was  clear  but 
windy.  I headed  for  the  Game  Commis- 
sion offices,  barely  able  to  keep  the 
painting  from  blowing  away. 

“Who  did  this?”  GAME  NEWS 
editor  Bob  Bell  asked,  and  I related  the 
story  above.  “Can  you  get  him  to  do 
something  less  controversial?”  He  ex- 
plained that  bird  watchers  did  not  ap- 
preciate a picture  like  this  no  matter 
how  great  the  art  work.  (It’s  interesting 
to  note  that  ten  years  later  Ned  Smith 
had  a wonderful  painting  of  a goshawk 
grasping  a blue  jay  on  the  cover  of 


J.  RANDOLPH  ROWE— 1922-1978 
Wildlife  painter  and  wood  carver  of  great 
skill,  despite  handicaps. 
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GAME  NEWS.  Attitudes  toward  pre- 
dation are  changing.) 

I mentioned  that  I d seen  two  paint- 
ings of  woodcock  in  Randy’s  studio;  Bell 
told  me  to  get  them,  and  assured  me 
that  something  would  be  used. 

So  I hightailed  it  back  to  Reading 
with  the  red-tailed  hawk  painting  and 
my  wife,  as  I wanted  her  to  get  a true 
picture  of  the  situation  I d told  her  so 
much  about.  Then,  too,  she  couldn’t 
believe  I would  ever  return  home  sing- 
ing after  losing  a tennis  match. 

Randy  and  I became  the  best  of 
friends  right  from  the  start,  and  fre- 
quent visits  and  trips  together  became 


standard  procedure  until  the  end. 

Randy’s  mother  wrapped  the  wood- 
cock paintings  and  soon  we  were  ready 
to  leave.  “Hey!  You  forgot  something,” 
Randy  said.  I looked  around  and  there 
was  the  red-tailed  hawk  wrapped  as  a 
Christmas  present  for  us.  It  hangs 
above  my  bed  as  a reminder  of  one  of 
the  most  unselfish  gifts  I ever  received. 

The  woodcock  painting  appeared  on 
the  October  1968  GAME  NEWS  cover. 
It  is  a beautiful  portrayal  in  acrylic  of  an 
adult  male  timberdoodle  resting  on 
some  forest  leaves.  Randy’s  other 
woodcock  appeared  on  the  cover  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  magazine. 
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At  last,  Randy  Rowe  was  getting 
some  of  the  exposure  he  so  richly  de- 
served. 

Before  his  last  illness,  Randy  Rowe 
had  seven  covers  on  GAME  NEWS. 
But  this  is  far  from  a complete  record  of 
his  many  accomplishments. 

Despite  his  birth  deformities  and  the 
arthritis  which  further  handicapped 
him  in  later  years,  Randy  Rowe  created 
works  of  art  which  now  stand  in  perma- 
nent collections  in  museums  through- 
out the  United  States.  His  authentic 
full-size  woodcarved  Delaware  Indian 
is  on  exhibit  in  the  Reading  Public 
Museum.  His  bald  eagle  wood  carving 
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was  selected  by  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation as  its  official  emblem.  His 
sculpture  of  mourning  doves  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  another  of  his 
carvings  is  in  the  collection  of  die  Natu- 
ral History  Museum  in  Denver. 

The  July  1973  GAME  NEWS  cover 
featured  a picture  of  his  famous  carving, 
“The  Wildfowler,”  which  portrays  a 
duck  hunter  bundled  in  a sheepskin 
coat,  complete  with  muzzleloader  and 
string  of  decoys.  This  carving  won  him 
high  acclaim  when  he  exhibited  it  at  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  Waterfowl  Carving  and 
Arts  Exhibit  in  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
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COLOR  PHOTO  of  Rowe’s  intricately  de- 
tailed carving,  “The  Wildfowler,”  graced 
GAME  NEWS  cover  in  1973. 

The  muzzleloader  even  fires! 

It  was  at  this  exhibit  that  I heard  the 
world-famous  carver  Lem  Ward  refer  to 
Randy  Rowe  as  “a  genius.  I was 
around  both  Lem  and  Steve  Ward 
many  times  and  whenever  I mentioned 
Randy’s  name,  they  would  stop  what- 
ever they  were  doing  and  praise  him. 

With  all  his  handicaps,  Randy  be- 
came an  Eagle  Scout,  completing  all 
the  requirements  though  he  literally 
had  to  crawl  miles  to  do  it. 

Later  in  life,  he  had  a cabinet  shop 
and  with  other  employees  produced 
and  repaired  some  unusually  fine  furni- 
ture. One  day,  they  got  a strange  phone 
call.  A moving  company  had  been  hired 


to  take  a baby  grand  piano  from  the  first 
floor  of  a building  to  the  second  floor. 
They  could  not  do  this  inside  the  build- 
ing, so  were  hoisting  it  up  the  outside 
when  something  snapped  and  the  piano 
fell.  The  corner  of  the  instrument  was 
broken  off.  Randy  restored  this  so  per- 
fectly that  even  today  the  owner  does 
not  know  anything  happened  to  the 
piano. 

This  story  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  Catherine.  I just 
want  to  call  her  Catherine  as  she  is  still 
with  us  and  is  an  unusually  modest 
person. 

When  Randy’s  mother  passed  away, 
Catherine,  a neighbor,  took  over.  She 
cooked  the  meals,  washed  the  clothes, 
bought  the  groceries,  picked  up  the 
medicine  and  cleaned  the  apartment. 
And  she  held  down  a full-time  job  while 
doing  all  this. 

If  there  ever  was  a saint  that  walked 
this  earth,  Catherine  comes  the  closest 
of  anyone  I know  to  fitting  that  descrip- 
tion. How  much  better  a world  this 
would  be  if  more  persons  like  these  two 
unselfish  and  modest  souls  were  in  our 
midst.  And  I never  heard  them  com- 
plain about  their  lot  in  life. 

The  last  two  times  we  saw  Randy  he 
was  in  the  hospital.  His  kidneys  were 
failing  and  he  needed  dialysis.  Always  a 
fighter,  he  rallied  from  comas  and  re- 
turned home  even  after  his  family  was 
advised  the  end  was  near.  Our  last  visit 
was  to  the  Reading  Hospital,  where  we 
saw  a truly  touching  display  of  love. 
Randy’s  old  scoutmaster  came  into  the 
room  and  embraced  him,  encouraging 
Randy  to  keep  “hanging  in  there!” 

Randy  Rowe  couldn’t  walk  across 
your  living  room  without  help,  but 
everyone  he  touched  is  far  better  off 
because  Randy  quietly  brushed  by. 
And,  although  he’s  gone  now,  his  mem- 
ory and  his  art  remain  to  inspire  us. 


Strange  Hands 

The  wings  of  bats  are  actually  their  hands.  Each  wing  is  formed  by  a thin 
membrane  extending  from  the  body  and  stretched  between  extremely  long,  thin 
finger  bones. 
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FIVE  LITTLE  FOX  KITS — Cute  as  anything,  but  even  more  susceptible  than 
many  other  warm-blooded  animals  to  rabies. 


The  rare  killer  outdoorsmen  sometimes  face  . . . 

RABIES! 

By  David  R.  Thompson 


WHEN  Sebastian  Foley  entered 
the  barn  to  tend  his  calves,  he 
was  unaware  of  what  awaited  him.  A 
rabid  fox,  having  lost  its  fear  of  man,  is 
prone  to  attack  anything  that  moves. 
And  one  was  in  Foley’s  barn. 

“The  fox  bit  my  leg  just  below  the 
knee,”  Foley  recalled.  “I  caught  it  by 
the  neck  and  put  my  knee  on  it.  My 
son  helped  get  a rope  around  its  neck 
and  we  hung  it  from  the  gate  post. 

This  incident  occurred  in  1972  near 
Waynesburg  in  Greene  County,  where 
citizens  confronted  one  of  the  worst 
rabies  outbreaks  in  many  years.  No  one 
knows  the  number  of  animals  that  car- 
ried rabies  in  the  Greene  County  out- 


break, but  sixteen  were  found  to  be 
rabid  when  tested.  These  included 
seven  foxes,  three  dogs,  three  cats,  two 
cows,  and  a raccoon. 

Dr.  Elmer  Marx,  the  veterinarian 
who  took  the  fox  that  bit  Foley  and 
prepared  it  to  be  tested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  reported  that  an 
overpopulation  of  foxes  could  have 
caused  the  outbreak.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, rural  Greene  County  residents 
were  alarmed  and  some  carried 
firearms  to  protect  their  livestock— and 
themselves. 

“I  also  had  a goat  bitten  by  a fox,” 
Foley  said.  “She  took  rabies  and  died. 

Foley  received  a series  of  fourteen 
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injections  of  rabies  vaccine  and  lived  to 
tell  about  his  experience.  It  was  one  he 
doesn’t  wish  to  repeat. 

Being  bitten  by  a rabid  animal  has 
become  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  every  year  there  are 
thousands  of  confirmed  cases  of  rabid 
animals.  There  were  eighteen  known 
cases  in  Pennsylvania  in  1977,  fourteen 
of  which  involved  bats. 

Although  the  number  of  humans  ex- 
posed to  rabies  seems  unimpressive, 
outdoorsmen  should  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  rabies  among  wildlife  is  still  a 
threat.  Only  one  person  in  history  is 
known  to  have  survived  rabies,  a six- 
year-old  Ohio  boy  who,  in  the  early 
1970s,  was  bitten  on  the  thumb  by  a 
rabid  bat.  The  story  of  his  successful 
fight  for  life  made  medical  history. 

Approximately  30,000  Americans 
undergo  rabies  vaccination  annually  fol- 
lowing animal  bites.  Nearly  all,  like 
Foley,  live  to  tell  their  tales.  Stories  of 
others,  however,  are  more  tragic.  A 
55-year-old  northeast  Maryland  woman 
was  bitten  by  a rabid  bat  on  May  10, 
1976  and  died  on  June  27.  The  same 
fate  befell  a teen-aged  Texan  who  was 
attacked  by  a rabid  dog  while  visiting 
Mexico  that  year. 

Considering  the  stakes,  it  is  clear  that 
those  who  stay  alert  to  the  potential 
hazards  of  life  outdoors  will  recognize 
that  while  rabies  is  uncommon  it  does 
exist.  Anyone  who  hunts,  traps,  camps, 
hikes  or  fishes  could  encounter  a rabid 
creature.  In  fact,  nature  lovers,  espe- 
cially those  who  insist  on  fondling 
friendly  or  young  wildlife  or  capturing 
uncooperative  animals,  seem  more 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  rabies  than 
others.  Consider  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  in  Oklahoma  in  1977.  It 
was  described  by  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

It  began  when  two  men  caught  a 
two-month-old  skunk,  which  they  took 
to  their  shop.  Two  other  people  played 
with  the  animal  before  the  foreman 
took  it  home  to  his  wife  and  young  son. 
Mothering  the  cuddly  creature,  the 
wife  began  to  force-feed  it  with  an 
eyedropper.  Sometimes  the  skunk 
cnoked,  so  she  put  her  fingers  into  its 
mouth  to  help  it.  Later,  her  son  sucked 
her  fingers.  The  skunk  was  also  permit- 


ted to  crawl  around  on  the  little  boy. 

Next  door  lived  six  children  who  also 
played  with  the  neighborhood’s  fas- 
cinating pet.  One  girl  was  bitten  on  the 
hand. 

After  the  skunk  died,  the  foreman 
did  something  that  probably  saved 
lives.  He  took  it  to  be  tested  for  rabies, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  positive.  The 
thirteen  exposed  people  were  treated 
and  all  lived  after  receiving  a combined 
number  of  approximately  290  injections 
costing  over  $5000.  It  was  a high  price 
to  pay  for  handling  a seemingly  safe 
skunk. 

Rabid  creatures  such  as  the  fox  that 
attacked  Sebastian  Foley  and  the  skunk 
in  Oklahoma  have  terrified  mankind  for 
centuries.  Plutarch  and  Homer  both 
wrote  about  the  deadly  disease.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  mythology,  had  a spe- 
cial god  to  conquer  the  effects  of  rabies 
and  their  word  for  the  sickness  meant 
madness.  Described  as  hydrophobia, 
rabies  caused  a patient  to  be  tormented 
with  thirst  while  fearing  water. 

The  cause  of  rabies  and  its  treatment 
eluded  early  doctors.  Their  lack  of  un- 
derstanding led  to  myths  that  continue 
to  confuse  modern  men  who  also  spread 
old  wives’  tales  about  rabies. 


ONE  MORE  REASON  wild  animals  make 
poor  pets:  vaccinating  skunks  for  rabies 
hasn’t  been  shown  to  be  effective. 
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One  first-century  myth,  for  example, 
was  started  when  a prominent  physi- 
cian decided  that  a rabies  patient 
should  be  unexpectedly  thrown  into  a 
lake  or  pond  and  allowed  to  sink  so  that 
he  could  drink,  thus  satisfying  his  thirst 
and  overcoming  the  fear  of  water. 

Oldtime  “Cures” 

Other  equally  useless  rabies  cures 
and  preventions  were  propounded 
through  the  centuries,  such  as  eating  a 
cock’s  brain  or  the  salted  flesh  of  a mad 
dog.  Applying  ashes  of  a dog’s  head  to 
the  wound  caused  by  a rabid  dog  was 
recommended,  as  was  using  a maggot 
from  a dead  dog.  Had  these  remedies 
worked,  fewer  people  would  have  died 
of  rabies  in  1271  in  Franconia  when 
rabid  wolves  entered  towns,  attacking 
villagers  and  their  herds. 

As  the  centuries  passed,  rabid  wild 
animals  continued  to  take  men’s  lives. 
Some  physicians  peddled  useless  po- 
tions in  the  land  that  was  to  become  the 
United  States.  In  1779,  rabies  was  quite 
common  in  Philadelphia,  spreading 
throughout  the  colonies.  When  the 
Civil  War  ended,  rabies  was  wide- 
spread in  most  of  the  nation,  including 
the  Great  Plains  region  where  moun- 
tain men  encountered  rabid  skunks  as 
they  trapped  and  explored.  The  U.S. 
Army  reported  during  that  era  that 
skunk  rabies  was  so  common  on  the 
frontier  that  settlers  referred  to  skunks 
as  hydrophobia  or  “phobey”  cats. 

Frontiersmen,  like  the  Greeks  and 
others,  developed  their  own  unfounded 
means  of  preventing  rabies.  Taking 
what  apparently  were  the  gallstones 
from  the  stomach  of  deer,  these 
“madstones”  were  either  boiled  and 
placed  on  the  wound  or  simply  kept  by 
the  patient. 

In  the  19th  century,  French  chemist 
Louis  Pasteur  discovered  the  cause  of 
rabies.  The  disease  persisted,  however, 
and  111  cases  of  human  rabies  were 
reported  in  the  nation  in  1908.  Many 
people  nevertheless  refused  to  muzzle 
or  control  their  dogs,  which  were  con- 
tributing to  the  rabies  problem,  and  not 
until  one  inoculation  for  rabies  protec- 
tion could  be  given  to  dogs  did  they 
cease  to  be  a constant  threat. 

Today  in  Pennsylvania  many  owners 
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of  hunting  dogs  and  other  pets  volun- 
tarily have  their  animals  vaccinated  for 
rabies.  Since  hunting  dogs  are  more  apt 
to  encounter  a rabid  creature  than  pets 
which  are  confined  to  a house  or  yard, 
they  especially  should  be  vaccinated. 

Dr.  R.D.  Hoffman,  a Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Dog  Law  veterinarian, 
pointed  out  that  no  law  requires  a pet 
owner  to  have  his  animal  vaccinated  for 
rabies.  Owners  must  therefore  take  the 
initiative  to  guard  their  pets,  and  ulti- 
mately themselves,  against  rabies. 

It’s  unknown  how  many  dog  owners 
fail  to  protect  their  pets  against  the 
disease.  Their  record  isn’t  perfect  and 
in  1976  about  116  rabid  dogs  were 
reported  nationwide — the  lowest  an- 
nual number  of  canine  rabies  recorded 
up  to  that  time. 

Rabies  among  domestic  animals  is 
negligible  in  Pennsylvania  due  largely 
to  vaccination  programs,  but  an  out- 
break among  wildlife  could  spread  the 
disease  to  unprotected  domestic  ani- 
mals. This  possibility  seems  serious 
when  one  considers  that  thousands  of 
rabid  foxes,  skunks,'  bats,  and  other 
creatures  are  reported  each  year 
nationwide,  and  the  number  unre- 
ported is  probably  as  great. 

As  yet  no  one  has  a solution  to 
wildlife  rabies.  When  an  answer  is 
reached,  it  might  be  a result  of  recent 
experiments  in  oral  and  enteric  vaccina- 
tion. Dr.  George  M.  Baer,  a researcher 
at  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  at 
Lawrenceville,  Georgia,  is  as  up  to  date 
on  these  experiments  as  anyone.  In 
addition,  he  is  recognized  for  editing 
The  Natural  History  of  Rabies,  a com- 
prehensive volume  about  this  killer  vi- 
rus. 

Since  foxes  have  long  been  dreaded 
as  rabies  carriers,  Baer  and  his  associ- 
ates use  captive  foxes  in  trying  to  find 
an  effective  and  safe  way  to  vaccinate 
wild  ones.  While  their  experiments  in 
feeding  rabies  vaccine  in  bait  to  foxes 
shows  potential,  reports  of  their  studies 
show  that  more  experiments  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  non -target  ani- 
mals, including  man,  would  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

Meanwhile,  some  states  have  hired 
professional  fox  trappers  to  try  to  con- 
trol rabies  during  outbreaks.  Baer  ex- 
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CUTE,  CUDDLY — but  potentially  dangerous. 
“Friendly”  overtures  by  wildlife  may  be  a 
sign  of  rabies.  And  kids  are  often  rough  with 
animals,  provoking  bites  and  scratches. 


plained,  however,  that  trapping  as  a 
means  to  control  the  disease  is  contro- 
versial. Trapping  reduces  the  number 
of  animals  in  a specific  locality,  but  it  is 
expensive  and  considered  to  be  a tem- 
porary solution  since  other  foxes  mi- 
grate into  the  “vacuum”  trapping 
creates. 

One  proponent  of  such  trapping  is 
former  professional  predator  trapper 
John  Clouser  of  Newport,  Perry 
County.  He  worked  for  about  ten  years 
in  Virginia  in  the  Cooperative  State 
Rabies  Control  Program.  During  that 
period,  he  trapped  over  5000  foxes, 
some  of  them  in  1967-68  when  Vir- 
ginia’s Bedford  County  experienced  a 
rabies  outbreak.  State  health  officials 
blamed  the  outbreak,  which  killed 
domestic  animals  and  wildlife  and  ex- 
posed humans,  on  an  overpopulation  of 
foxes. 

Sport  trapping,  in  contrast  to  such  in- 
tensive trapping  after  an  outbreak  oc- 
curs, is  generally  believed  to  forestall 
rabies  epidemics  by  preventing  over- 
population. 

The  rabies  problem  in  Virginia  and 
similar  ones  from  time  to  time  in  other 
states  have  significance  to  Pennsylvania 
outdoorsmen  who  travel  to  other  areas 
to  extend  their  outdoor  opportunities. 


Since  some  of  these  states  constantly 
have  more  rabies  than  Pennsylvania,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  ask  game  officials 
there  if  rabies  is  prevalent.  Even  at 
home  Keystone  State  trappers  should 
learn  if  rabies  is  a current  problem. 

The  outdoorsman  who  encounters  an 
animal  that  acts  or  looks  strangely  can- 
not determine  if  it  is  rabid.  Other  dis- 
eases such  as  distemper  can  cause 
symptoms  that  are  similar  to  rabies. 
There  are,  however,  a few  things  the 
outdoorsman  can  consider  when  ob- 
serving an  animal  that  acts  out  of 
character. 

Dr.  John  Ersoz,  a pathologist  who 
has  specialized  in  diagnosing  rabies  at 
the  state’s  Summerdale  laboratory,  ex- 
plained that  the  vicious  or  nervous  form 
of  rabies  is  comparatively  common 
among  wildlife.  “It’s  the  form  that  is 
easiest  to  recognize.  The  animal  drools, 
acts  very  excited  and  may  attack.  ” 

A dog  suffering  from  nervous  rabies 
will  try  to  break  its  chain  by  chewing  or 
pulling  it,”  Dr.  Hoffman,  the  state  vet- 
erinarian, added.  “And  a loose  rabid 
dog  will  roam  widely  and  bite  at  any- 
thing or  anyone  in  its  path.  That’s  how 
rabies  gets  spread  so  much.  ” 

“Dumb”  Rabies 

When  Dr.  Burleigh  Anderson,  a 
Perry  County  veterinarian,  interned  in 
Chester  County,  he  observed  what  is 
known  as  “dropped  jaw  or  the  dumb 
form  of  rabies  in  a dog.  “This  [dumb 
form]  is  much  more  common  in  dogs 
than  the  nervous  form,  yet  many  peo- 
ple don’t  recognize  it  as  being  rabies,” 
he  warned.  “The  dog  may  act  as  if  it  has 
a bone  stuck  in  its  throat,  and  the 
owner’s  first  reaction  is  to  get  the  bone 
out.  That’s  how  people  get  bitten.  ” 

The  so-called  dumb  rabies  causes 
other  symptoms,  too.  Dr.  Hoffman  said 
dogs  become  irritable  and  gloomy,  hid- 
ing in  dark  places,  scratching  fast  and 
forcefully.  They  are  restless,  easily  star- 
tled, and  often  bark  and  bite  air  as  if 
catching  flies.  Before  entering  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  rabies  which  lasts  three  to 
four  days,  they  reject  their  favorite  food 
and  salivate.  Then  paralysis  begins, 
usually  in  the  hind  quarters,  terminat- 
ing in  the  animal’s  death. 
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“Any  animal  that  shows  rabies  symp- 
toms will  be  dead  within  ten  days,”  Dr. 
Hoffman  said,  adding  that  a dog  or  cat 
that  bites  someone  should  be  confined, 
preferably  by  a veterinarian,  for  that 
many  days.  If  the  animal  lives,  it  does 
not  have  rabies;  if  it  dies,  the  veterinar- 
ian will  send  it,  or  its  head  depending 
upon  the  animal’s  size,  to  a state  labora- 
tory for  tests. 

A wild  animal  that  bites  or  scratches  a 
human  without  provocation  should  be 
shot.  Since  its  brain  will  be  used  in  the 
rabies  test,  the  animal  should  not  be 
shot  in  the  head. 

At  the  laboratory,  the  pathologist  will 
examine  the  animal’s  brain  tissue  or  the 
salivary'  gland  for  the  Negri  bodies  used 
to  identify  rabies.  Dr.  Ersoz  of  the 
Summerdale  laboratory,  which  reports 
approximately  95  percent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s rabies  cases,  cautiously  de- 
scribed rabies,  knowing  that  some  peo- 
ple fail  to  take  the  disease  seriously  in 
this  modem  age  while  others  panic  at 
its  mere  mention. 

“Anyone  who  is  bitten  or  scratched 
by  an  animal,”  he  cautions,  “should 
wash  the  wound  well  with  soap  and 
water  and  immediately  see  a doctor. 
The  virus  travels  through  nerve  trunks 
to  the  brain,  where  it  nearly  always 
lodges.  A person  who’s  bitten  on  the 
neck  or  head  should  rush  to  a doctor.  ” 

If  the  rabies  tests  of  the  responsible 
animal  are  positive,  the  exposed  person 
will  receive  a series  of  rabies  vaccine 
inoculations.  The  daily  injections  are 
usually  given  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 

As  with  measles,  the  rabies  virus 
“incubates”  awhile  before  symptoms 
appear.  The  incubation  period  in  man 
varies  from  about  two  weeks  to  over  a 
year.  During  this  period,  inoculations 
will  stimulate  the  body  to  produce  an- 
tibodies which  can  fight  the  infection. 
Once  the  clinical  signs  of  rabies  appear, 
however — once  you  really  “have 
rabies” — inoculations  are  useless.  Doc- 
tors can  only  treat  the  increasingly  de- 
bilitating symptoms  then,  a virtually 
hopeless  task.  It  has  been  successful 
only  once,  with  the  young  boy  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Notwithstanding  a rabies  outbreak  in 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife,  the  mammal 


DR.  ANDERSON,  assisted  by  Bonnie 
Dunkleberger,  inoculates  author’s  lab.  Un- 
less pets  are  vaccinated,  they  may  again 
become  a major  source  of  human  rabies. 


which  most  often  exposes  residents  to 
the  virus  is  the  bat.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  rabies  is 
more  frequently  diagnosed  among 
them  than  among  other  creatures. 
Skunks,  foxes  and  raccoons  are  next  in 
frequency. 

Rabies  is  one  way  nature  reduces 
animal  populations  when  their  numbers 
become  excessive.  But  unlike  such 
wildlife  diseases  as  distemper,  rabies  is 
contagious  to  all  warm-blooded  crea- 
tures which  die  after  intense  suffering. 
It  is  a disease  that  occurs  in  cycles  in 
the  wild  and  which  man  is  prone  to 
forget  until  it  suddenly  appears,  unan- 
nounced, as  did  the  rabid  fox  in  Sebas- 
tian Foley’s  barn. 


To  Avoid  Rabies — 

• Keep  pets  vaccinated. 

• Don't  handle  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially if  they're  unusually  tame  or 
friendly. 

• If  you  must  handle  animals — live  or 
dead — use  gloves,  etc. 

If  You  ’re  Bitten — 

• Wash  wound  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  water. 

•Take  yourself  and  animal  (caged 
or  dead)  to  a doctor  immediately  if 
bite  was  unprovoked  or  if  you  sus- 
pect rabies.  Don’t  shoot  animal  in 
head. 
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My  5th-Year  “Doe” 

By  Bonnie  Marks  Hepner 


EVERYONE  remembers  his — or 
her — first  deer.  No  matter  how 
many  they  have  bagged,  they  always 
remember  the  first.  This  is  the  story  of 
my  first  one.  It  took  awhile  to  get. 

The  winter  of  1968  was  my  first  time 
out.  I was  in  ninth  grade  at  Dover  High 
School  and,  with  Dad  s okay,  I took  a 
few  days  off.  Opening  day  found  us  in 
the  wooded  hills  behind  Dillsburg 
where  my  dad  and  his  brothers  hunt 
every  year. 

Although  I had  dressed  warmly,  a 
couple  of  hours  on  that  cold  mountain 
and  my  teeth  were  chattering.  Same 
thing  happened  each  day  I was  allowed 
to  hunt,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season 
my  opinion  of  deer  hunting  had  plum- 
meted. I decided  to  stick  to  small  game. 

Well,  the  following  year  I turned 
sixteen  and  had  far  more  important 
things  on  my  mind  than  deer  hunting. 
It  wasn’t  until  1972  that  I got  back  in 
the  swing  of  things.  By  then  I was 
married  and  living  in  York.  Although  I 
had  missed  the  previous  three  deer 


seasons,  each  year  on  the  first  day  I had 
felt  the  urge  every  hunter  knows 
well — to  be  in  the  mountains.  Fortu- 
nately, my  husband  liked  to  hunt  so  we 
both  decided  to  go  that  year.  We  saw  a 
lot  of  bucks  during  small  game  season, 
but  when  deer  came  in  we  could  not 
locate  hide  nor  hair  of  those  crafty 
critters,  so  that  year  was  futile. 

In  1973  we  were  prepared  for  the 
upcoming  deer  season  with  hand  warm- 
ers and  hot-seats,  among  other  heat- 
saving devices.  We  were  bound  and 
determined  to  get  “our  deer”  this  year 
if  we  had  to  spend  from  dawn  to  dusk  in 
the  woods.  We  knew  a farmer  behind 
Mt.  Royal  who  would  let  us  hunt  on 
his  property,  and  decided  to  go  there. 

The  first  morning  found  us  up  and 
ready  at  4:30.  We  loaded  our  equip- 
ment and  lunches  in  the  car  and  headed 
north.  By  5 o’clock  we  were  parked 
near  the  woods  and  at  5:30  we  were 
ready  and  waiting  on  our  predeter- 
mined stands.  During  the  course  of  the 
morning,  a number  of  hunters  walked 
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within  25  yards  of  my  stand.  Finally  I 
got  thoroughly  discouraged  with  the 
way  things  were  going — too  many  hun- 
ters and  not  enough  deer.  I got  up  and 
tramped  out  of  the  woods  and  down  to 
the  car — to  find  my  husband  asleep  on 
the  front  seat. 

In  1974  I was  unable  to  go  hunting 
because  on  the  opening  day  of  deer 
season  I was  approximately  nine 
months  pregnant.  As  much  as  I assured 
my  husband  I would  not  have  the  baby 
in  the  woods,  he  still  wouldn’t  let  me 
accompany  him.  (Our  baby  girl  was 
bom  on  December  18.  I’d  tried  to  tell 
him , but  you  know  how  men  are . ) 

In  1975  we  were  ready  once  again. 
My  mother-in-law  was  babysitting  and 
we  awaited  opening  day  with  en- 
thusiasm. This  time  we  had  a different 
location  in  mind;  our  scouting  had  indi- 
cated that  the  deer  population  around 
Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  was  abun- 
dant. We  were  in  the  woods  before 
daylight,  and  as  the  light  grew,  so  did 
my  spirits.  Then  at  about  6:15,  a car 
stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on 
which  I sat.  I heard  its  occupants  long 
before  I saw  them.  Three  boys  and 
their  father — who  was  giving  those  boys 
heck  the  whole  way — marched  noisily 
up  the  hill.  One  boy  was  directed  to  sit 
about  15  yards  in  front  of  my  carefully 
selected  stand,  which  was  about  20 
yards  from  the  edge  of  a clearing. 
Dense  pines  bordered  the  opposite  side 
of  the  opening.  My  husband,  within 
sight  of  the  whole  operation,  was  as 
mad  as  I.  We,  too,  sounded  like  a herd 
of  wild  elephants  coming  out  of  those 
woods,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  deer  around 
after  that  calamity. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  season  at  our 
usual  stand  behind  Mt.  Royal.  We  saw 
plenty  of  does  but  no  bucks.  Another 
futile  season. 

In  April  of  1976,  my  husband  and  I 
separated  and  I moved  to  an  apartment 
in  Dover.  As  deer  season  approached,  I 
was  ready  yet  again  with  my  antlerless 
deer  license  and  Winchester  pump 
shotgun  which  I had  bought  slugs  for. 
The  first  morning  I sat  on  a wooded 
ridge  near  Kralltown  watching  the  val- 
ley floor  below  and  the  surrounding 


fields.  Well,  anyone  who  was  out  on  the 
first  day  of  the  1976  deer  season  re- 
members it  well.  I had  brought  along  a 
thick  heavy  blanket  in  case  the  weath- 
erman was  for  once  correct  with  his 
prediction  of  freezing  rain  and  snow. 
He  was. 

The  rain  began  at  6 o’clock.  It  turned 
to  freezing  rain  by  7:30,  and  bv  8 it  was 
snowing.  Totally  frozen,  I headed  to  my 
car  and  made  tracks  to  my  parents’ 
home  to  warm  up  and  dry  out.  On  the 
way  I passed  my  brother  George  and 
his  friend  Harry,  in  George’s  van.  They 
were  just  as  cold  as  I,  so  we  decided  to 
meet  at  home.  It  was  extremely  cold  by 
this  time  and  we  were  wet  and  knew 
that  if  we  went  back  out  and  sat  we 
wouldn’t  last  long.  We’d  have  to  keep 
moving.  So  we  drove  the  remainder  of 
the  day — two  driving  and  one  standing. 
My  brother  was  using  a Winchester 
30-30,  Harry  had  a similar  rifle,  and  I 
carried  my  trusty  shotgun.  No  luck. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  it  went 
about  the  same.  I would  get  up  early 
and  go  out  behind  my  apartment,  into 
the  nearby  woods.  I knew  from  earlier 
walks  with  my  camera  there  were  some 
deer  around.  But  after  fleeting  glimpses 
of  disappearing  white  tails,  or  nothing 
at  all,  I’d  pack  up  my  gear  and  head  up 
to  Kralltown  or  back  behind  Mt.  Royal 
to  the  usual  place. 

Still  Hoping 

I was  not  as  heavyhearted  this  year 
because  I had  my  doe  license  and  knew 
the  trails  which  were  used  regularly.  I 
was  still  hoping  for  a buck  with  a rack, 
as  I was  taking  a home  study  course  in 
taxidermy  and  wanted  that  first  mount 
to  be  my  own  buck. 

The  last  Saturday  of  the  season  found 
me  at  the  usual  place.  I parked  my  VW 
and  started  walking  up  the  slope.  I soon 
heard  deer  moving  in  the  ravine  below 
and  could  make  out  their  shapes.  About 
seven  or  eight  had  bedded  down  there. 
I tried  to  check  them  out  in  my  binocu- 
lars but  it  was  still  too  dark  to  see 
clearly.  They  moved  slowly  up  the  op- 
posite slope,  away  from  me.  Apparently 
I didn’t  startle  them  very  much  as  they 
stopped  a few  times  and  looked  toward 
me.  Well,  I guess  you  know  I was 
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WHY  DO  these  hunters  always  do  this  to 
me,  I wondered. 


excited.  It  was  the  most  deer  I had  seen 
together  in  a long  time. 

I picked  a spot  overlooking  the  ravine 
and  waited,  hoping  a hunter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  would  spook 
them  back  toward  me.  After  about  two 
hours  I heard  a rustling  in  the  leaves  to 
my  right.  I raised  my  field  glasses.  Sure 
enough,  two  does  had  come  down  from 
the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  I sat. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  a buck  might 
be  close  behind,  I kept  constant  watch 
on  the  area.  Leaves  rustled  on  the  ridge 
above  me.  Ever  so  slowly  I turned 
around.  I’d  been  freezing  the  moment 
before  but  I was  plenty  warm  now.  But 
I saw  to  my  disappointment  that  what 
I had  heard  was — as  usual — another 
hunter.  I turned  back  around,  hoping 
he  would  continue  across  the  top  and 
find  a spot  for  himself  elsewhere.  After 
awhile  I didn  t hear  him  and  turned  to 
see  if  he  had  gone.  There  he  sat  in  plain 
view  about  50  yards  above  me.  Now,  I 
know  he  must  have  seen  me,  since  I 
wear  bright  orange  all  over.  Why  do 
these  hunters  do  this  to  me?  The  whole 
mountain  can  be  empty  except  for  me, 
and  some  hunter  will  sit  down  near  me. 
Disgusted,  I got  up  and  marched  down 
to  the  VW  and  drove  out  behind 
Kralltown  to  the  stand  I had  chosen  on 
opening  day.  When  I got  there  I 
learned  that  a neighbor  had  shot  a big 
buck  about  150  yards  away  from  my 
stand.  That  was  it,  I couldn  t handle  it 


anymore!  I went  and  asked  George  if  I 
could  borrow  his  30-30  for  doe  the 
following  Monday.  He  said  I could.  I 
went  home  feeling  really  low. 

Monday  finally  came  and  my  hopes 
once  more  were  high.  I got  up  early,  as 
I was  going  to  go  down  behind  my 
apartment  and  try  to  get  my  bead  on  a 
doe  there.  I entered  the  woods  early, 
following  the  edge  of  the  woods  be- 
cause I was  not  dressed  warmly  enough 
for  sitting.  I walked  about  100  yards  and 
saw  three  does  ahead  of  me  in  the 
woods.  They  quickly  spied  me  and 
started  trotting  away.  I pulled  the  30-30 
to  my  shoulder  and  got  the  trailing  doe 
in  my  sights  before  I noticed  that  all 
three  were  small.  Probably  this  year’s 
fawns,  I thought,  so  I didn’t  shoot. 
After  a couple  more  hours  without  see- 
ing another  deer,  I headed  once  again 
for  Kralltown,  stopping  by  home  to  see 
if  George  and  Harry  would  drive  for 
me.  No  one  there.  I drove  about  a mile 
away  to  a spot  where  quite  a few  bucks 
had  been  taken  out.  No  other  cars  were 
around,  which  really  made  me  feel 
good.  It  was  8:55  when  I got  out  of  my 
car. 


Something  Moving 

I walked  up  the  path  leading  to  a field 
of  small  pines  on  one  side  and  a cut 
cornfield  on  the  other,  with  trees  along 
the  path  between.  As  I approached  the 
fields  I stopped  and  checked  out  both 
with  my  field  glasses.  Nothing.  I de- 
cided to  fol  ow  the  line  of  trees  to  a 
clearing  I’d  discovered  previously.  I 
reached  the  clearing  about  a minute 
later,  not  moving  too  fast  and  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  both  fields.  I was 
watching  the  cornfield  when  I noticed  a 
movement  at  the  other  end.  I checked 
it  out  with  my  glasses. 

A good  size  deer  was  making  its  way 
across  the  field  toward  a clump  of  trees 
only  about  25  yards  away  from  me. 
Quickly,  I concealed  myself  along  the 
path.  The  deer  was  oblivious  of  me, 
apparently  interested  in  something  be- 
hind him.  As  it  approached  the  trees  I 
again  used  my  field  glasses.  Suddenly,  I 
saw  a single  short  spike  protruding  just 
above  the  hair  line.  The  deer  was  a 
buck!  But  I immediately  realized  the 
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spike  was  much  less  than  three  inches 
long,  so  according  to  the  Game  Law 
this  buck  was  a “doe.  ” 

I eased  the  30-30  to  my  shoulder, 
lined  up  the  sights  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. I missed.  The  deer  just  stood  there 
looking  down  toward  my  car.  Instantly  I 
reloaded  and  again  took  aim.  When  I 
squeezed  the  trigger  this  time,  the  deer 
fell  in  its  tracks.  I just  stood  there 
looking  at  him,  unable  to  believe  I’d  got 
a deer  and  that  I was  so  calm  about  it. 

I unloaded  my  gun  and  laid  it  down. 
Five  hunters  approached  from  the 
other  side  of  the  field  and  congratulated 
me,  saying  they  had  been  in  the  woods 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
hadn’t  seen  anything. 

I proceeded  to  field-dress  my  deer 
and  tag  it,  saving  the  heart  in  a plastic 
bag  I had  brought  along  for  just  such  an 
occasion.  Two  of  the  other  hunters  of- 
fered to  drag  him  out  for  me.  I didn’t 
refuse.  For  the  first  time  in  five  years,  I 
was  happy  to  see  other  hunters. 

They  dragged  it  down  to  the  VW  and 
put  him  under  the  hood  in  the  trunk. 
Yes,  in  the  trunk — I couldn’t  believe  it! 
Fifteen  minutes  in  the  woods  and  I had 
shot  and  cleaned  a deer.  That’s  when  it 
hit  me.  I was  shaking  so  hard  I could 
hardly  drive  the  mile  back  to  Krall- 
town.  I was  once  again  calm  when  I 
pulled  into  the  driveway  at  home  and 
went  inside  the  house. 

George  and  Harry  were  making 
breakfast  and  glad  to  see  me,  as  they 
prefer  my  cooking  to  their  own.  Casu- 
ally I said,  “Well,  I got  a deer.  ” 

George,  skeptical,  replied,  “Yeah, 
sure,  I’ll  go  see  it  after  I’m  done  eat- 
ing-” 

Harry  said,  “Did  you  really  get  one?” 


FOR  ONCE,  I was  glad  to  see  some  other 
hunters. 

“Yeah,  it’s  in  the  trunk  of  the  VW.  ” 

They  both  laughed.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  doubted  me  or  the  fact 
that  a deer  could  fit  in  the  trunk  of  a 
VW.  Harry  asked  again,  and  to  prove 
my  point  I took  off  my  gloves  and 
showed  them  my  bloodstained  hands. 
Their  eyes  grew  to  the  size  of  half- 
dollars  and  two  seconds  later  they  were 
excitedly  getting  my  deer  out  of  the 
VW  for  me.  It  took  all  three  of  us  to 
hang  him  on  the  back  porch . 

A few  neighbors,  seeing  the  deer 
hanging,  stopped  by  and  congratulated 
me.  Everyone  knew  how  long  I’d 
hunted  without  success. 

Well,  it  will  soon  be  time  to  buy  my 
license  for  this  year  and  I’ll  be  applying 
for  an  anterless  license  again.  So  watch 
out,  guys — the  competition’s  getting 
tough! 


Sale  of  Bicentennial  Licenses  Ended 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  discontinued  the  sale  of  its  1976-77 
bicentennial  hunting  licenses.  Outdated  hunting  licenses  have  become  popular 
items  for  souvenir  hunters,  collectors,  history  buffs,  etc.  When  the  Game 
Commission  put  its  1976-77  hunting  licenses  on  sale,  a demand  for  these  licenses 
as  part  of  American  bicentennial  year  memorabilia  developed  almost  immediately. 
As  a result,  the  Game  Commission  made  the  bicentennial  year  licenses  available 
to  collectors,  who  purchased  nearly  5,000  of  them.  Although  the  1976-77 
bicentennial  year  licenses  are  no  longer  available,  the  Game  Commission  now  is 
offering  outdated  1977-78  hunting  licenses  for  sale  to  collectors. 
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A story  of  Pennsylvania  whitetails 
and  people  who  hunt  them  . . . 


How  Do  They  Do  It? 


By  Frank  L.  Keim 


TIM  WAS  GETTING  into  his  car  on 
the  ninth  morning  of  the  1975 
season  when  he  saw  a aeer  in  the  field 
above  his  house.  He  ran  back  into  the 
house  for  his  binoculars  and  rifle, 
identified  the  animal  as  a legal  buck, 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  dragging  a 
fat  4-pointer  into  his  yard. 

Lee,  en  route  to  work,  glanced  up  at 
a wooded  hillside  and  spotted  a buck. 
He  drove  a little  further,  slipped  into 
his  hunting  coat  and  stalked  up  through 
the  woods  with  his  rifle,  integrating  his 
movements  with  the  noise  of  passing 
cars.  How  sweet  it  was  to  be  late  for 
work,  he  thought  as  he  struggled  to 
cram  the  10-point  buck  into  nis  car 
trunk. 

Parking  at  the  top  of  Woodside 
Avenue,  Bill  felt  annoyed  that  he  had 
arrived  later  than  planned.  He  walked 
into  the  pines  and  an  8-point  deer,  ap- 
parently in  a hurry,  almost  ran  him 
down. 

“How  do  they  do  it?”  wail  the 
hunters  still  nursing  their  deer  tags. 
Especially  Hard  Luck  Harry  who,  even 
in  this  Pennsylvania  “land  of  plenty,” 
has  not  tagged  a buck  in  many  a 
moon — or  who  may  still  be  looking  for 
“numero  uno.” 

But  then,  there’s  always  Lee  Fulton’s 
tale  of  triumph.  Days  of  driving  wood- 
lots  in  the  fertile  farm  country  below 
the  Blue  Mountains  had  turned  up 
nothing  but  “girls,  who  seem  to  in- 
stinctively know  the  sanctuary  they 
enjoy  during  the  antlered  deer  season. 
Late  one  windy  morning,  it  happened 
in  Homer’s  swamp.  Don  and  Lee  were 
moving  slowly  through  the  thick  cover 
when  a large  log  seemed  to  explode. 
Lee  connected.  As  he  dressed  out  the 
huge  deer,  he  stared  almost  in  disbelief 
at  the  massive  proportions  of  a mag- 
nificent atypical  rack. 


LEE  FULTON,  above,  with  his  magnificent 
“swamp  sleeper.”  Ray  Wiltrout,  below, 
shows  his  prize  for  hard  pre-season  scout- 
ing and  good  shooting. 
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Ray  graces  the  wall  of  his  home  with 
an  8-point  head  beside  which  most  8s 
look  like  junior  members  of  the  clan. 
He  was  not  led  to  this  trophy  by  Lady 
Luck.  Much  time  spent  in  pre-season 
scouting  and  planning  helped  him  put 
his  name  on  this  one  early  in  the 
season.  Last  season,  after  nine  days  at 
the  same  stand,  Ray’s  patience  again 
put  a buck  in  his  freezer. 

Al  saw  his  big  buck  and  he  liked  what 
he  saw,  but  at  a distance  that  almost 
defied  success  with  his  open-sighted 
rifle.  But  he  did  manage  to  drop  it,  and 
found  himself  with  a specimen  whose 
head  hardware  would  cfelight  even  the 
most  jaded  whitetail  hunter.  Since  this 
harvest,  Al  has  taken  a considerable 
number  of  deer  in  the  open  hill 
country,  with  both  iron  and  telescopic 
sights. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Where  does  skill 
end  and  Lady  Luck  step  in?  Brother, 
it’s  a thin  dividing  line!  Here  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  deer  hunters  are  pretty 
gregarious — not  always  by  choice.  The 
first  few  days  and  Saturdays  see  literally 
more  hunters  than  deer  in  the  woods. 
Our  deer  are  legion,  but  so  are  our 
hunters.  Deer  have  traditionally  been 
the  poor  man’s  big  game  animal,  and 
our  trophy  hunters  turn  up  en  masse  at 
whitetail  time.  This  means  that  deer 
don’t  always  have  time  to  run  the  way 
they  are  supposed  to,  and  some  lucky 
hunters  are  blessed  with  unexpected 
opportunities.  Don’t  read  me  wrong. 
Most  deer  do  not  lose  their  cool.  With 
their  keen  senses  of  smell  and  hearing 
they  usually  anticipate  danger 
everywhere,  and  sneak  out  ahead  on 
well  chosen  trails. The  hunter  who 
reads  the  trails,  tracks  and  fresh  buck 
rubs,  and  stations  himself  where  he  can 
watch  their  intersecting  freeways, 
enhances  his  chance  of  success. 

One  of  the  most  successful  hunters  in 
our  area  practically  made  a career  of 
deer  hunting.  He  was  in  the  field  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  looking  and  listening. 
George  “thought  deer’’  and  knew  their 
habitat  and  habits  the  way  a mailman 
knows  his  delivery  route.  He  was  not  a 
one-spot  sitter.  By  opening  day  he 
knew  the  routes  of  several  “Boys  with 
racks,”  and  if  one  of  his  favorite  areas 


ALBERT  HAUSER  and  his  long-shot  trophy, 
above.  Below,  author’s  elusive  ’75  buck. 


was  overpopulated  by  hunters,  he’d 
simply  move  on;  his  sixth  sense  told 
him  when  to  stay  put. 

My  longtime  hunting  buddy  Denton 
has  a remarkable  and  imposing  list  of 
success  stories,  bom  of  confidence, 
keen  observation  and  dogged  per- 
sistence. He  often  prefers  the  second 
week  of  the  buck  season,  the  time  when 
most  hunters  begin  to  despair  of  bring- 
ing one  in.  A number  of  local  deer  have 
come  in  second  best  when  Denton 
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matched  wits  with  them  at  that  time. 

Jack,  who  connected  on  bucks  in 
seven  out  of  the  last  eight  years, 
admonishes:  know  the  runs,  the  deer 
signs  and  your  rifle.  His  aperture- 
sighted  30-06  spoke  with  authority  on 
some  pretty  far  off  white  tail  “X-rings.” 

Joe  hunts  in  the  big  woods  upstate. 
Organized  drives  provide  the  action. 
He  thinks  many  groups  that  hunt  this 
way  put  on  drives  that  are  too  long.  His 
high  success  ratio  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  selecting  the  good  runs,  shoot- 
ing decisively,  and  continuing  to  fire  as 
long  as  a reasonable  chance  exists  to 
score  a hit.  Many  hunters  are  slow  to 
decide  when  to  shoot  and  often  get  off 
only  one  or  two  shots.  Often  a hunter 
blows  the  whole  ball  game  by  trying  to 
look  horni  on  a highly  visible  doe, 
while  the  cautious  male  standing 
nearby  is  overlooked. 

Knowhow  and  luck  need  a little  help 
from  proper  equipment.  Know  your 
rifle  and  where  it  shoots.  Don’t  do  a 
good  rifle  wrong  by  toting  it  off  to  the 
woods  after  slamming  a few  slugs  into  a 
bucket  at  100  yards,  when  the  little 
darling  can  give  you  one-  or  two-inch 
groups  at  that  distance.  It  is  not  my 
intent  to  get  involved  with  caliber, 
loads  or  sights — that’s  another  ball 
game  in  itself.  However,  more  and 
more  hunters  realize  that  placing  a 
good  shot  is  more  likely  when  the  rifle 
is  scoped. 

More  Equipment  Hints 

A good  pair  of  binoculars  which 
admit  lots  of  light  will  help  you  find 
your  target  and  decide  if  it’s  legal  or 
what  you  want.  I recommend  6x30  or 
7x35  for  woods  hunting,  9x35  or  10x50 
for  most  open  country  hunting.  Some 
trophy  hunters  even  go  up  to  15x  for 
extra-long-distance  use.  Your  skill  and 
comfort  in  holding  and  viewing,  plus 
the  terrain  hunted,  are  the  principal 
factors  to  consider  in  choosing  binocu- 
lars. 

Proper  clothing  and  footgear  are 
essential  to  enjoying  the  sometimes 
long,  long  wait  in  comfort.  The  longer 
you  stand,  the  colder  you  get. 

When  it’s  time  to  shoot,  if  I have 
time  and  the  opportunity,  I’ll  drop  to  a 
sitting  or  even  a prone  position.  I’ve 


TIM  NEIMAN  didn’t  have  to  drag  this  one 
very  far  to  get  it  home. 


seen  some  pretty  average  shooters  take 
unnecessary  kneeling  or  offhand  shots. 
Results  would  have  been  better  if 
they’d  used  a rest. 

How  do  the  successful  hunters  do  it? 
I joined  the  crowd  a long  time  ago  in 
posing  this  question.  Last  year  I found 
the  strange,  unexpected  and  wondrous 
way  luck  can  smile  upon  the  deer 
hunter. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  season  were 
spent  at  Ernie  Hower’s  42-year-old  log 
cabin  on  Shade  Mountain  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Ernie’s  cabin  is  the 
mountain  sequel  to  the  “little  house  on 
the  prairie,”  and  I swear  Ernie  is  the 
reincarnation  of  Daniel  Boone.  We 
burned  a lot  of  wood;  ate  archery- 
season  deer  meat,  small  game  and  fish; 
slept  under  lots  of  blankets;  and  saw 
enough  deer  to  expect  that  surely  the 
next  one  would  be  a buck.  The  two  days 
spent  in  the  company  of  Ernie  and 
Herman  were  so  pleasant  there  was  lit- 
tle disappointment  when  no  buck 
showed  up. 

Returning  to  the  hills  of  home,  I 
hunted  the  next  4Vi  days  on  the  Topton 
Mountains.  After  failing  to  see  a tail,  I 
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switched  my  operations  north  about  six 
miles  to  an  area  that  had  been  produc- 
tive in  previous  years. 

Over  a cup  of  coffee  with  Scott,  who 
was  home  on  furlough,  his  tale  of  no 
shots  in  six  days  did  little  to  raise  my 
spirits  to  any  ecstatic  height  of  anticipa- 
tion. As  we  walked  out  of  the  house,  I 
asked  Scott  to  take  a look  through  my 
8x50B  Carl  Zeiss  binoculars  to  observe 
their  tremendous  resolution.  After  he 
handed  them  back  to  me,  I glanced 
across  the  valley  and  picked  up  the 
broadside  form  of  a deer  over  a quarter 
mile  away.  When  he  turned  to  lick  his 
flank,  his  antlers  were  clearly  visible. 
During  the  few  ensuing  minutes  as  we 
debated  our  strategy,  the  deer  con- 
veniently lay  down.  Not  being 
benchrest  shooters,  we  made  our  way 
in  a devious  roundabout  route  to  the 
rim  of  a ravine  about  250  yards  from  our 
quarry.  Though  the  high  grass  ob- 
scured most  of  the  deer,  a brown  spot 
proved  to  be  part  of  his  anatomy — but 
what  part?  We  were  not  about  to  shoot 
at  that  “brown  spot.  ” 

Settling  down  into  good  sitting  posi- 


tions we  whistled  softly.  No  response. 
With  little  legal  shooting  time  left, 
Scott  gave  a shrill  whistle.  That  did  it. 
The  buck  stood  up,  broadside. 

“The  first  shot  is  yours,”  I whis- 
pered. 

Scott  looked  through  the  scope  of  his 
308  Winchester  Model  70.  A moment 
later  the  rifle  cracked  and  the  deer  took 
off.  I fired,  aimed,  fired  again,  and  in 
the  background  I could  hear  Scott 
shooting.  All  we  did  was  provide  a sad 
exhibition  of  how  to  totally  miss  a run- 
ning target.  Then,  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  buck  stopped 
and  raised  his  magnificent  head  as  if 
choosing  a route  for  his  final  dash  into 
thick  cover.  The  dot  in  my  4x  Leupold 
wavered  over  the  shoulder  area  then 
steadied,  and  I pressed  the  trigger  of 
my  760  Remington  257.  The  buck 
collapsed.  I had  my  trophy. 

Luck  or  skill?  If  you’re  hooked  with 
an  incurable  passion  for  deer  hunting, 
it  pays  to  have  some  of  each.  If  you  do, 
perhaps  your  next  season  will  answer 
the  big  jackpot  question — “How  do 
they  do  it? 


jBaus  of  j|ore 


WOODCOCK  SHOOTING  on  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  County,  vintage  1929.  From  left,  A. 
Lincoln  Cox,  Roy  Egly,  Charles  Rickolt,  Rodman  Case,  Bob  Latimer  (see  p.  30).  Neckties 
were  apparently  more  popular  hunting  garb  50  years  ago.  Note  auto. 
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THE 

ONE-SHOl 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


THE  ABILITY  to  make  consistently 
clean  kills  on  big  game  depends  as 
much  on  the  hunter  s determination 
and  state  of  mind  as  it  does  on  the 
proper  equipment  and  shooting  skills. 
Failure  to  keep  the  objective  of  the  one 
lethal  shot  uppermost  in  one’s  mind  can 
result  in  lost,  wounded  or  shot-up  ani- 
mals and  a disappointing  hunt.  Just  as 
there  is  a deeply  rooted  hunter’s  pride 
in  a single  well-placed  bullet,  the  ethics 
of  sportsmanship  demand  a sure  and 
quick  kill. 

Several  seasons  ago  I was  camped 
near  a secondary  highway  deep  in  Alas- 
ka’s big  game  country.  Success  on  the 
caribou  we  were  seeking  had  been 
spotty  in  the  area,  so  my  hunting  com- 
panion and  I took  considerable  interest 
in  the  three  very  large  bulls  which  were 
brought  into  the  campsite  by  another 
hunting  party.  The  largest  of  these 
sported  a very  fine  double  shovel  rack, 
an  outstanding  trophy  for  any  hunter. 
However,  when  I looked  more  closely 
at  the  carcass,  which  had  been  left 
whole  for  transportation  on  a tracked 
vehicle,  I was  surprised  to  find  it  had 
been  shot  at  least  five  times.  The  de- 
struction of  good  meat  by  poorly  placed 
shots  was  pathetic. 

Conversation  with  the  hunter  dis- 
closed that  the  animal  had  not  been 
shot  at  long  range,  and  the  rifle  used 
was  a powerful  magnum  of  well  known 
manufacture.  Although  the  hunter  had 


obtained  a good  head,  I noted  that  he 
was  not  proud  of  his  shooting  perfor- 
mance. He  was  particularly  disap- 
pointed with  his  rifle,  which  he  appar- 
ently thought  should  kill  cleanly  with 
almost  any  sort  of  hit.  After  all,  it  was  a 
magnum,  wasn’t  it? 

Similar  situations  occur  all  too  fre- 
quently. Explanation  is  not  always  easy, 
because  many  things  can  contribute  to 
poor  shooting.  Haste,  inexperience,  ex- 
citement, insufficient  practice — all  can 
take  their  toll.  Powerful  rifles  generat- 
ing heavy  recoil  and  severe  muzzle 
blast  can  soon  cause  the  shooter  to 
flinch.  Fast  firing  rifles  sometimes 
promote  accuracy  of  a very  casual  sort. 
One  suspects  that  faith  in  firepower  has 
begun  to  replace  marksmanship  as  the 
best  insurance  against  an  unsuccessful 
hunt. 

A friend  of  mine,  a wildlife  biologist 
and  former  competitive  rifle  shooter, 
for  years  regularly  hunted  deer  in  the 
East  and  elk  in  the  West  with  a 243 
rifle.  Although  the  243  is  a fine  deer 
cartridge  it  is  generally  thought  to  be 
on  the  light  side  for  elk.  Nevertheless, 
my  friend  consistently  killed  his  elk 
with  this  marginal  caliber,  usually  with 
a single  bullet,  and  I never  knew  him  to 
lose  an  animal.  A fine  hunter  and 
superb  shot,  using  a light  rifle  was  his 
way  of  ensuring  that  he  stalked  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  game  and  placed  his 
shots  with  great  precision.  He  had  the 
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ATTITUDE 


skill  and  willpower  to  make  it  work,  and 
he  maintained  that  his  choice  of  rifles 
mad4  him  a better  hunter  and  gave  him 
greater  personal  satisfaction.  Most  of 
us,  probably  less  skilled  than  this  man, 
would  be  better  served  by  a more  pow- 
erful rifle.  But  sheer  power  is  no  substi- 
tute for  bullet  placement.  It  is  only  as 
effective  as  your  ability  to  use  it. 

The  ideal  of  “one-bullet,  one  animal” 
can  be  traced  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
our  country.  The  frontiersman  went 
light  on  the  trail,  for  he  coidd  carry  only 
relatively  small  quantities  of  powder 
and  lead.  Since  a man  might  be  many 
days  travel  from  fresh  supplies,  he 
could  not  afford  to  be  careless  in  the 
expenditure  of  his  ammunition.  Every 
shot  had  to  count. 

Today,  such  harsh  necessity  no 
longer  dictates  marksmanship  require- 
ments, but  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
good  shooting  should  be  just  as  great  as 
they  were  in  frontier  times.  Our  hunt- 
ing literature  is  filled  with  useful  infor- 
mation telling  us  how  to  make  quick, 
clean  kills,  and  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  these  basic  rules:  use  a rifle  of 
adequate  power;  shoot  from  a rest  if  one 
is  available;  take  the  time  to  learn  ani- 
mal anatomy  so  you  will  know  where  to 
place  shots  from  various  angles.  Sound 
advice.  But  it  still  requires  willpower  to 
carry  it  through,  a determination  to 
honor  the  tradition.  It’s  easy  to  be 
sloppy. 


Actually,  the  one-shot  attitude  is  an 
index  of  our  ability  to  use  our  hunting 
tools  without  being  used  by  them.  The 
repeating  rifle  is  not  at  fault;  it  is  the 
attitude  toward  the  firepower  it  puts  in 
our  hands.  At  some  time  or  other 
everyone  needs  a quick  follow-up  shot 
and  it  is  comforting  to  know  you  have  it 
available.  Like  anything  else,  the  use  of 
this  sort  of  power  also  requires  the 
exercise  of  judgment. 

Good  judgment  in  game  shooting 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  experience, 
and  very  often  it  is.  However,  I have 
also  known  relatively  inexperienced 
hunters  who  exhibited  sound  judg- 
ment, because  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  self-restraint  which  judg- 
ment implies.  This  self-restraint,  or 
“playing  by  the  rules’  even  though  they 
be  unwritten,  is  the  very  essence  of 
sportsmanship.  An  apparent  lack  of 
self-restraint  accounts  for  a good  deal 
of  the  criticism  from  non-hunters  and 
anti-hunters  alike.  A barrage  of  rapid 
rifle  shots  echoing  from  the  hillsides 
indicates,  to  them,  that  someone  is 
trying  desperately  to  kill  something  and 
is  not  aiming  carefully  in  the  process. 
Careless  marksmanship  and  the  inevit- 
able lost  animals  are  bad  press  for  the 
hunter. 

In  Germany,  a refined  hunting  tradi- 
tion, careful  game  management  prac- 
tices, and  the  cash  value  of  the  animal 
carcass  in  the  marketplace  combine  to 
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encourage  clean,  one-shot  kills.  The 
German  hunting  license  applicant  must 
undergo  a lengthy  and  intensive  train- 
ing program  which  includes  wildlife 
biology,  hunting  techniques,  game 
management,  weapons  and  ballistics, 
safety  and  marksmanship.  Rifle  car- 
tridges must  meet  minimum  energy 
requirements  at  specified  distances. 


depending  on  the  size  of  the  animal  to 
be  hunted.  This  ensures  that  a hunter’s 
rifle  is  adequately  powerful  for  the 
game  in  question.  The  hunter  must  also 
be  able  to  shoot  with  acceptable  profi- 
ciency. Many  times,  of  course,  a pro- 
fessional hunter  will  be  present  to  make 
certain  the  law  is  observed  and  to  en- 
sure the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the 
shooting  itself. 

A comprehensive  and  strictly  regu- 
lated approach  to  hunting  like  the  one 
described  above  is  probably  undesir- 
able, and  almost  certainly  unworkable, 
in  this  country.  Still,  we  would  do  well 
to  copy  a little  of  the  concern  for  the 
one-shot  kill. 

Successful  game  shooting  will  always 
remain  a matter  of  judgment  and  skill. 
The  one-shot  attitude  emphasizes  both 
and  contributes  to  an  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  hunting  experience.  Call  it 
what  you  will:  an  attitude,  an  ideal,  a 
state  of  mind  or  a tradition.  By  any 
name  it’s  worth  preserving. 


Sevki  in  Srie( . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  five  following  books,  all  large  format  paperbacks,  are  available  from  DBI  Books, 
Inc.,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093. 

Troubleshooting  Your  Rifle  and  Shotgun,  by  J.  B.  Wood,  192  pp.,  $5.95.  Tells  how 
to  diagnose  and  correct  functional  problems  in  87  rifles  and  smoothbores.  Includes 
takedown  and  reassembly  advice  and  a directory  for  replacement  parts. 

Gun  Collector’s  Digest,  ed.  by  Joseph  J.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  320  pp.,  $6.95.  Numerous 
articles  on  the  how-to  aspect  of  gun  collecting,  plus  suggestions  on  such  subjects  as 
building  a reference  library,  restoring  guns,  and  photographing  guns  and  cartridges.  Gun 
Collector’s  Digest,  Vol.  II,  288  pp.,  $7.95,  is  more  good  material  of  the  same  general 
type. 

Gun  Digest  Book  of  the  .22  Rimfire,  by  John  Lachuk,  224  pp.,  $6.95.  Lachuk  has 
written  countless  gun  articles,  but  for  years  his  specialty  has  been  informative  pieces  on 
22  rimfires.  Here  he  covers  their  recreational  aspects,  uses  as  survival  guns,  appropriate 
scopes,  holsters  for  handguns,  and  similar  related  subjects. 

Shotgun  Digest,  by  Robert  Stack,  288  pp.,  $7.95.  A champion  skeet  shooter  tells  how 
to  choose  the  proper  shotgun  for  specific  kinds  of  shooting,  how  to  fit  a gun  to  the 
shooter,  gives  good  advice  on  skeet  and  trap  shooting,  safety  in  gun  handling,  etc. 

The  Deer  Rifle,  by  L.  R.  Wallack,  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.  NYC  10017,  244 
pp.,  $1 0.95.  Deer  are  this  country's  most  popular  big  game,  so  Wallack’s  observations  on 
the  rifles  and  cartridges  will  be  helpful.  It’s  particularly  nice  to  read  his  kind  comments 
about  the  old  30-30  Winchester,  a great  deer  load  that  is  too  often  slighted  nowadays. 
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Backing  is  More  Than  a Courtesy 

By  Charles  D.  Bays 


BACKING  IS  ONE  dog  honoring 
1 another  dog’s  point.  It’s  sight 
pointing  the  lead  dog,  not  scent  point- 
ing birds.  All  points — even  apparent 
false  points — should  be  honored.  But 
don’t  hunt  your  dog  with  chronic  false- 
pointers;  he’ll  learn  to  distrust  the  lead 
dog  and  become  less  staunch  or  unwill- 
ing to  back. 

Any  time  two  or  more  dogs  are  to  be 
hunted  together,  backing  is  essential. 
Even  a veteran  dog  will  become  un- 
glued on  point  and  will  usually  start  to 
bust  birds  if  an  unmannerly  dog  is 
allowed  to  steal  his  point,  or  worse  yet, 
bust  birds  ahead  of  him.  While  I ve 
never  witnessed  it,  I have  heard  one 
account  of  the  unruly  dog  s owner  get- 
ting busted — on  the  nose. 


If  an  upcoming  hunt  includes  an  un- 
familiar dog,  ask — straight  out — does 
your  dog  back?  If  the  answer  is  no,  I 
strongly  advise  you  to  cancel  the  hunt, 
hunt  separate  cover,  or  alternately  hunt 
the  dogs.  But  in  a nice  way,  let  your 
buddy  know  if  he  expects  to  hunt  his 
dog  with  yours,  in  the  same  field  at  the 
same  time,  he’s  going  to  have  to  teach 
his  dog  some  manners. 

Teaching  a dog  to  back  is  not  an 
arduous  task,  if  proper  training  proce- 
dures are  followed.  Let’s  begin  with  the 
puppy.  When  is  the  best  time  and  what 
is  the  best  method  to  first  start  teaching 
the  pup  to  back? 

Training  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
pup  is  weaned,  and  that’s  at  seven 
weeks  of  age.  Begin  with  the  bird  wing. 
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This  involves  tying  a bird  wing,  or 
piece  of  cloth,  to  a short  piece  of  string 
attached  to  a fishing  pole.  Fly  the  wing, 
let  the  puppv  give  chase,  then  lower  it 
to  the  ground  a short  distance  in  front  of 
him.  When  the  pup  sight  points,  give 
the  command  “Whoa.  Many  pups,  by 
the  time  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks 
old,  will  point  staunchly. 

Next,  work  him  with  another  dog, 
allowing  both  to  simultaneously  point 
the  wing.  After  a few  sessions  of  work- 
ing the  dogs  together,  it  might  not  be 
necessary  for  the  second  dog  to  see  the 
wing  in  order  to  point.  Instead,  he  sight 
oints  the  other  dog,  or  in  essence, 
acks. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  preliminary 
training  for  the  pup  and  is  no  guarantee 
he  will  honor  in  the  field;  most  dogs  will 
require  additional  training.  But  it  is  a 
sound  training  method  that  is  well 
worth  the  time  invested. 

The  conventional  and  most  effective 
method  to  teach  backing  is  ac- 
complished afield  on  live  birds.  Need- 
less to  say,  before  it’s  possible  to  get  a 
dog  to  back,  one  must  first  get  a point. 
If  your  hunting  is  like  some  of  mine, 
this  could  take  all  day.  It  also  makes  for 
a strained  hunt,  knowing  you  must  get 
to  the  dog  being  taught  to  back,  possi- 
bly restraining  him,  before  he  busts  in 
on  the  pointing  dog. 

Commercially  raised  or  “tame”  quail 
can  resolve  both  problems.  Pen-raised 
quail  can  usually  be  obtained  from  pro- 
fessional trainers  or  shooting  preserves 
and  cost  about  five  dollars  per  pair. 
Considering  that  the  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  a controlled  situation  and  the 
amount  of  training  time  saved,  this  is  a 
bargain. 

Plant  a bird  in  sufficient  cover  and 
allow  the  old  dog  to  point.  Bring  the 
dog  learning  to  honor  up  on  a lead  to 
within  a few  feet  of  the  pointing  dog. 
When  you  gently  whoa  him,  he  may 
back.  If  so,  release  the  pressure  on  the 
check  cord,  but  keep  a firm  grip.  If  he 
fails  to  back  or  appears  confused,  either 
of  two  methods  may  be  employed.  You 
can  restrain  the  dog,  have  a buddy  lack 
the  bird  up,  and  let  him  see  what  the 
lead  dog  is  pointing.  Or  you  can  allow 
him  to  move  in  close  enough  to  both 
smell  the  bird  and  at  the  same  time  see 


the  lead  dog.  Here,  some  trainers  will 
pick  the  dog  up  and  set  him  behind  the 
pointing  dog  before  flushing  or  shooting 
the  bird.  Most  of  the  time  I do  not, 
especially  if  working  a young  dog  for 
the  first  time. 

If  the  young  dog  is  still  confused  you 
may  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  point 
the  bird  after  removing  the  old  dog 
from  the  field.  Work  him  on  the  check 
cord  and  restrain  him  if  necessary.  But 
don  t overdo.  Quit  for  the  day  and  let 
the  new  experience  sink  in.  Then  work 
him  again  in  a day  or  two.  Usually  after 
a couple  of  these  sessions,  a young  dog 
will  soon  learn  to  back.  Working  the 
dog  in  a controlled  situation  on  a check 
cord  saves  valuable  hunting  time — and 
a lot  of  frustration. 

Once  the  young  dog  has  demon- 
strated to  your  satisfaction  that  he  has  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  backing  and 
will  honor  a point  without  hesitation, 
hunt  him  alone  for  a while.  This  will  go 
a long  way  toward  insuring  that  he  will 
learn  to  find  his  own  birds- — and  not  by 
following  or  tracking  the  other  dogs 
afield. 

The  Older  Dog 

Teaching  a dog  to  back  is  more  easily 
accomplished  when  working  with  a 
young  receptive  dog;  but,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  there  are  a few  other- 
wise useful  dogs  that  either  have  not 
been  taught  to  back  or  have  not  been 
made  to  do  so.  No  dog  really  likes  to 
back,  no  more  than  one  hunter  would 
like  to  stand  ten  feet  behind  his  buddy 
on  a covey  rise;  therefore,  to  teach  an 
older,  more  independent  dog  to  back 
sometimes  requires  stiff  measures. 

Depending  on  the  individual  dog, 
and  what  he  has  been  taught  and  al- 
lowed to  do,  the  degree  of  the  infrac- 
tion will  vary.  A jealous  dog  may 
momentarily  back,  only  to  make  a wide 
half  circle  and  come  in  from  the  side  to 
steal  the  lead  dog’s  point.  Others  will 
creep  until  they  are  either  beside  or 
ahead  of  the  pointing  dog.  Some  will 
simply  plow  headlong  past  the  lead  dog 
and  into  the  birds.  When  the  latter 
happens  the  trainer  is  usually  tempted 
to  use  a 2x4  as  a training  aid,  but  a 
check  cord  is  better. 

Let  the  dog  drag  the  cord  and  as  soon 
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as  you  see  the  other  dogs  making  bird 
or  go  on  point,  make  every  effort  to  get 
hold  of  it.  When  the  dog  lunges  for- 
ward, give  it  a jerk — and  as  the  com- 
mercial goes,  do  it  with  gusto.  His  head 
will  end  up  where  his  tail  once  was. 
Then  stand  him  up  and  whoa  him.  Stay 
with  the  dog,  and  regardless  of  what  it 
takes,  be  sure  he  stays  behind  the  lead 
dog.  After  you  have  him  under  control, 
have  your  friend  shoot  the  birds. 

Sometimes  even  this  fails  to  work. 
What  then?  There’s  only  one  alterna- 
tive: whoa  break  the  dog  so  thoroughly 
he  will  immediately  and  without  ques- 
tion assume  a staunch  pointing  position 
on  voice  command.  Space  prohibits  a 
detailed  account  of  how  this  is 
achieved,  and  to  completely  whoa 
break  an  older  dog  used  to  having  his 
own  way  is,  in  itself,  no  easy  task. 

The  methods  outlined  in  the  last  few 
paragraphs  are  meant  to  deal  mainly 
with  older,  more  independent  dogs. 
Most  dogs  that  will  point  can  be  fairly 
easily  taught  to  back,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, a backing  dog  will  usually  point. 
Which  one  to  teach  first  varies  with 
different  trainers. 

One  thing  most  trainers  and  bird 
hunters  will  agree  upon  is  that  nothing 
is  more  exciting  or  beautiful  than  a 
staunch  point  followed  by  a solid  back. 
But  a word  of  caution:  a brace  of  dogs, 
or  a half  dozen,  is  usually  no  better 


TEACHING  the  older  dog  to  back  may  call  for 
extra  firmness. 

than  the  worst  one  afield.  And  nothing 
is  more  damaging  than  the  dog  that 
busts  in  ahead  of  a dog  on  point.  This  is 
more  than  discourteous— it’s  the  cardi- 
nal sin  in  bird  hunting. 


New  Conservation  Directory  Out 

The  24th  Edition  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  Conservation  Directory 
is  over  250  pages  long,  and  lists  private  and  governmental  organizations  involved 
in  conservation  work  in  all  50  states  and  Canada,  as  well  as  some  international 
organizations.  Addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  listed.  This  is  a valuable 
resource  for  anyone  involved  with  natural  resources,  especially  jobseekers.  The 
price  per  copy  is  $4.  Order  from  NWF,  1412  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 


Double  Trouble 

Badgers  have  been  reported  to  team  up  with  coyotes  to  hunt  down  prey. 


Tiny  Fisherman 

A species  of  caddis  fly  spins  its  own  silken  funnel-shaped  net  underwater  to 
catch  the  small  organisms  it  eats. 
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First  Season 

By  Anthony  Capitano 


Although  I am  only  twelve  years  old, 

I love  to  hunt.  During  the  past  two 
years  my  father  taught  me  many  things 
I should  know  about  hunting  for  deer 
and  other  animals. 

We  have  a cabin  in  Susquehanna 
County  where  my  father  usually  hunts. 

I have  been  to  this  cabin  many  times 
and  enjoy  very  much  being  in  the  out- 
doors. 

The  past  archery  season  taught  me 
some  big  lessons.  It  showed  me  what 
buck  fever  really  is  and  that  I always 
have  to  be  ready  and  to  expect  any- 
thing. Although  I had  many  shots  at 
deer,  I had  no  hits.  I think  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  practice  as  often  as 
you  can,  whether  with  gun  or  bow. 

My  story  begins  here,  because  I have 
had  an  experience  and  a chance  that 
twelve-year-old  archers  rarely  have. 

T WAS  THE  NIGHT  before  the  first 
day  of  archery  season  and  we  finally 
were  on  our  way.  After  my  dad  got  out 
of  work  we  started  on  our  trip — at  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Our  little  party 
consisted  of  my  best  friend  Jeff  Bums, 
his  father  Jack,  and  my  father  and  me. 
Mark,  my  older  cousin,  had  gone  up 
earlier;  we  arrived  to  find  him  asleep  on 
the  couch. 

We  unloaded  our  car  and  made  up 
our  bunks.  I threw  more  wood  on  the 
fire.  Slowly,  one  by  one,  we  dropped 
off  to  sleep.  The  alarm  was  set  to  go  off 
at  5:30. 

When  we  awoke  we  found  we  had 
overslept.  It  was  already  7 o’clock  and 
there  was  hardly  a chance  of  seeing  a 
deer  now. 

Jeff  and  I only  thought  about  eating, 
but  with  our  parents  persuasion  we 


Young  Capitano’ s experiences  were  de- 
scribed from  his  father’s  point  of  view  in 
the  December  1978  issue  ("Rites  of  Initi- 
ation" by  Tony  Capitano).  We  thought 
you'd  be  interested  in  the  youngster's 
own  account. -Ed. 


found  ourselves  marching  up  to  a 
cornfield  in  back  of  our  cabin.  Little  did 
I know  what  I was  about  to  experience. 

We  came  out  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
cornfield.  Jeff  and  his  father  circled 
around  to  our  left;  my  father  and  I were 
on  the  right.  Jeff  and  his  father  had  not 
seen  or  heard  anything;  neither  had  we. 
It  was  only  a short  walk  to  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  but  at  the  slow  rate  we 
were  traveling  it  took  us  about  twenty 
minutes.  On  that  side  there  was  an  old 
road  leading  to  another  field.  We  all 
decided  to  follow  it  and  started  on  our 
way. 

We  emerged  right  in  the  center  of  a 
field  about  a thousand  yards  long  and 
half  as  wide. 

Jack  decided  to  drive  through  a short 
patch  of  woods  on  the  left  side  of  the 
field,  while  the  rest  of  us  posted. 

They  posted  me  a short  distance  in 
the  woods  near  a fallen  tree.  I quickly 
and  quietly  made  myself  comfortable, 
then  waited.  Dad  was  nearby. 

I was  only  posted  in  the  woods  for 
twenty  minutes  when  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  a deer’s  hindquarters  mov- 
ing away.  I stood  there  bfaming  myself 
for  not  watching  where  I should  have 
been,  when  I heard,  behind  me,  soft 
footsteps  walking  through  the  leaves.  I 
turned  suddenly  to  see  what  seemed  to 
be  a fawn  walking  up  to  me.  I suddenly, 
and  unusually,  felt  relaxed.  I wasn’t 
about  to  shoot  a fawn,  but  I should  have 
known.  It  stopped  no  more  than  seven 
feet  away  and  when  it  raised  its  head  I 
saw  the  rack  on  its  head.  Eight,  maybe 
10,  points.  I felt  as  though  I couldn’t 
move.  Its  eyes  stared  into  mine  and  I 
actually  felt  like  crying.  I knew  it  was  all 
over  and  so  did  the  deer — it  took  off 
like  a shot. 

The  experience  I had  with  this  buck 
brought  me  both  embarrassment  and 
joy.  I was  lucky.  I had  observed  nature 
as  its  peak,  running  wild.  The  buck  had 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  knew  it  was  my 
first  time  out  and  I was  too  startled  to 
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move.  I think  seeing  that  buck  moving 
freely,  just  as  if  I weren’t  there,  was 
worth  all  the  kidding  I took  later. 

That  same  evening  we  posted  in  the 
woods  near  a field  about  two-thirds  ol  a 
mile  away.  I had  been  posted  in  a tree 
for  an  hour  and  a half  when  I dropped 
my  father’s  pocket  watch. 

I was  just  about  to  climb  down  when 
I spotted  a doe,  thirty  yards  away.  After 
my  little  incident  that  morning,  I had 
vowed  to  try  and  make  my  first  shot  a 
good  one.  I slowly  reached  for  an  ar- 
row, fitted  it  into  place,  and  drew  it 
back.  My  shot  fell  beneath  its  front  leg. 
I felt  miserable.  The  rain  fell  very 
slowly;  every  drop  was  like  ice  in  the 
cold  weather. 

I climbed  down  and  walked  over  to 
Jeff s post.  I didn  t think  he  d mind. 
When  he  saw  me,  he  just  smiled,  for 
this  is  what  we  enjoy — being  out  in  the 
woods,  hunting.  Later  we  found  that 
while  we  talked,  a spike  buck  had 
walked  to  within  40  yards  of  us.  It 
started  at  us,  then  bolted. 

The  next  weekend  was  a complete 
failure.  I was  beginning  to  think  my 
luck  had  ended  the  first  day. 

The  morning  of  the  next  weekend,  I 
saw  nothing,  but  in  the  afternoon  my 
luck  changed.  I must  admit  I’m  not  a 
great  shot,  but  I can  shoot  a bow. 

All  of  us  were  posted  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  across  from  our  cabin.  Jeff  went  for 
a walk  while  I rested.  I had  just  shut  my 
eyes,  exhausted  from  climbing  the 
mountain,  when  I heard  something 
coming  toward  me.  At  first  I thought  it 
was  Jeff  trying  to  sneak  up  on  me  . . . 
but  trotting?  I jumped  up  and  there  it 
was,  a doe,  looking  at  the  path  it  had 
been  walking. 

I picked  up  my  bow  and  drew  an 
arrow.  No  good;  it  fell  beneath  her 
neck.  The  doe  started  to  run,  but 
stopped  behind  a clump  of  trees.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  this,  I grabbed  another 
arrow  and  shot — another  arrow  under 
her  neck. 

I felt  so  mad!  Very  mad!  I sat  down 
sadly.  I had  missed. 

The  next  weekend  was  the  beginning 
of  small  game  season.  I decided  to 
devote  the  entire  day  to  hunting  squir- 
rels. I polished  up  my  shotgun  and  got 
out  my  winter  clothes.  I had  a pair  of 


extremely  warm  gloves  and  I knew  I d 
need  them,  but  at  the  last  minute  I 
forgot  them. 

I left  Friday  night  with  my  cousin 
and  Jeff.  When  we  arrived  our  main 
tasks  were  to  unload  the  car  and  gather 
firewood,  which  we  enjoyed  doing. 

We  quickly  dropped  off  to  sleep, 
determined  to  get  up  early  this  time. 
The  alarm  did  go  off,  but  I never  really 
got  up.  I waited  until  my  father  arrived 
so  we  could  go  out  for  squirrels.  That 
morning  we  posted  on  the  side  of  the 
cornfield.  At  the  end  of  the  day  each  of 
us  had  killed  a squirrel.  The  next 
weekend  had  the  same  outcome;  I had 
one,  Jeff  had  one,  and  my  father  had 
one. 

For  the  rest  of  archery  season  I had 
no  better  luck.  It  seemed  as  though 
deer  had  become  almost  extinct.  Al- 
though we  saw  a few,  we  had  no  chance 
for  a shot. 

Preparation  was  simple  for  the  first 
day  of  rabbit  season.  I would  wear  two 
pairs  of  jeans  (to  keep  out  the  briars) 
over  a pair  of  thermal  underwear,  and  a 
heavy  Woolrich  hunting  jacket.  I wasn’t 
very  excited,  just  a little  nervous. 

It  turned  out  that  the  first  day  for 
rabbit  was  all  walking,  no  shooting. 
Although  my  cousin  shot  three  rabbits, 
those  were  the  only  ones  taken  in  our 
party.  When  we  reached  our  cabin,  my 
father  taught  me  how  to  skin  them. 

No  Real  Spirit 

For  the  next  few  weeks  I didn’t  put 
any  real  spirit  into  my  hunting.  I 
stayed  at  home  and  relaxed  with  my 
friends.  One  morning  I awoke  and 
found  a Winchester  M88,  308  lying  on 
my  desk.  I immediately  ran  to  my 
father  and  he  told  me  if  I wanted  to  buy 
it,  he  would  pay  half  for  the  gun  and  a 
scope.  I agreea  and  started  to  save  my 
money. 

The  next  few  weeks  went  by  quickly 
and  before  I knew  it,  it  was  the  night 
before  buck  season.  I could  hardly 
sleep.  Everyone  met  at  the  cabin  that 
weekend. 

I awoke  the  first  morning  to  find  my 
father,  grandfather  and  uncles  just  get- 
ting up.  I was  still  half  asleep  when  I 
started  to  dress.  Then  I ate  breakfast. 

It  was  still  dark  when  we  arrived  at 
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the  woods  where  my  father  hunts  every 
year. 

We  started  the  descent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain.  I felt  alert  and  ready 
for  anything.  The  trees  and  bushes 
blended  together  in  the  early  morning 
haze.  Small  pines  looked  like  feeding 
deer;  I expected  them  to  bolt  at  any 
minute.  We  continued  down  the  moun- 
tain and  the  snow  continued  falling.  My 
uncle  separated  from  us  as  we  made  our 
way  through  towering  pines  dragged 
down  with  snow. 

We  arrived  at  our  post  just  before 
dawn.  I couldn’t  seem  to  stand  still.  I 
moved  around  most  of  the  time  we 
were  there.  My  father  cleared  away  the 
snow  from  beneath  us,  leaving  the  wet, 
dead  leaves  of  who-knows-how-many 
autumns.  My  father  and  I moved  away 
a few  feet  from  our  post,  as  we  began  a 
continuous  search  for  deer. 

I felt  the  gentle  jab  of  my  father’s 
elbow  in  my  ribs.  He  pointed  toward 
two  trees  but  from  where  I was  stand- 
ing I couldn’t  see  anything.  I changed 
my  position  to  my  right  and  I could  see 
the  deer  standing  40  yards  away. 

I brought  the  gun  over  my  father’s 
shoulder  to  check  for  antlers.  As  soon  as 
I had  the  deer  in  my  scope  I saw  the 
high  majestic  antlers  (so  they  seemed  to 
me)  on  his  head.  I brought  the 
crosshairs  down  on  his  chest.  The  gun 
was  shaking  a little  but  finally  I man- 
aged to  hold  it  steady.  I slowly 
squeezed  the  trigger.  BAM!  At  the 
report  of  the  gun  the  deer  jumped  up 
and  poured  on  the  coal.  My  father  then 
raised  his  gun  and  shot.  BAM!  I ejected 
the  shell,  raised  mine  and  fired  once 
more. 

The  deer  stumbled.  My  father  shot 
again  and  I twice  more.  The  deer  fell 
and  I felt  my  heart  in  my  throat.  My 
father  couldn’t  stop  laughing,  and  to 
this  day  I still  don’t  really  Know  why. 

We  ran  over  and  found  a nice 
7-pointer  with  a broken  rack.  My  father 
said  it  might  have  been  an  8-  or 
9-pointer  if  the  rack  had  been  whole. 


TONY  CAPITANO  at  home  with  his  first  buck. 
He’s  holding  broken  antler  in  place. 


Still,  it  was  high.  Not  that  vide,  but 
what  really  counted  was  that  it  was  my 
rack.  Maybe. 

My  father  followed  the  deer’s  blood- 
trail  back  to  where  I had  shot  at  it.  Sure 
enough  I had  hit  it,  and  it  was  bleeding 
very  badly.  There  was  only  evidence  of 
one  shot — my  shot — entering  the  deer. 
The  next  five  were  misses. 

While  dressing  it  out  we  found  that 
my  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
heart.  We  then  sat  on  the  deer.  My 
deer.  I couldn’t  wait  to  tell  Jeff. 

Everyone  at  camp  congratulated  me 
and  told  me  how  lucky  I was.  Later  that 
week  my  father  went  back  to  the  spot 
where  I had  killed  my  buck  and  found 
two  pieces  of  antlers  that  fitted  mine 
perfectly,  making  my  buck’s  rack  an 
8-pointer. 

What  a season  I had! 
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THE  CONTENTS  of  that  flour  sack  didn’t  smell  anything  like  lilies. 


The  Case  of 

The  Long-Tailed  Bobcat 

By  Bob  Latimer 


HEN  THE  Penna.  Game  Com- 
mission paid  bounties  on  what 
was  then  classed  as  predators,  it  was 
necessary  for  anyone  wanting  to  collect 
to  present  the  pelt  of  the  animal  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Game  Protec- 
tor, to  have  an  affidavit  made  out,  stat- 
ing where  and  when  he  killed  the  ani- 
mal. Then  the  affidavit  and  pelt  were 
forwarded  by  the  claimant  to  the 
Bounty  Div.  of  the  Commission  in  Har- 
risburg. When  it  was  reed  there  the 
pelt  was  examined  and  if  it  seemed  to  fit 
the  affidavit,  the  nose  of  the  pelt  was 
split  so  it  could  not  be  again  claimed  for 
bounty,  and  a check  mailed  to  the 
claimant.  If  the  pelt  had  any  market 
value,  that  was  also  returned.  Summer 


pelts  at  that  time  had  no  value  and 
usually  were  not  wanted  back,  so  these 
were  destroyed  by  burning. 

One  summer  day  Game  Protector 
Frank  Crosby,  then  living  in  Hughes- 
ville,  was  eating  his  mid-day  meal.  The 
door  was  open  and  a man  walked  in 
carrying  a big  paper  flour  sack,  stating 
he  would  like  an  affidavit  for  a bobcat. 
He  started  to  pull  this  cased  pelt  out  of 
the  sack.  Crosby  saw  it  was  “slippery” 
and  he  said  it  didn’t  smell  anything  like 
Lilies  of  the  Valley.  He  saw  what  he 
thought  was  enough  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  a bobcat,  so  he  told  this 
fellow  to  get  out  on  the  porch  with  it, 
he  would  be  finished  with  his  meal  in  a 
minute  and  would  make  out  the  paper. 
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Pelts  presented  for  bounty  were  sup- 
osed  to  be  dried  and  Crosby  would 
ave  been  within  his  rights  in  refusing 
to  make  out  the  affidavit,  but  not  want- 
ing to  deny  this  man  the  $15.00,  which 
was  paid  for  a bobcat  then,  he  took  it. 

A few  days  later  the  Bounty  Div.  at 
Harrisburg  called  Crosby  and  advised 
him  that  he  had  made  quite  a big 
mistake.  It  seems  that  when  this  pelt 
and  affidavit  were  rec  d there,  the  man 
opening  the  package  also  found  the 
odor  not  to  his  liking,  so  he  merely 
Dulled  the  pelt  headfirst  out  of  the  flour 
Dag  far  enough  to  see  the  color  of  the 
lair  suited  him,  slit  the  nose,  threw  bag 
and  all  in  the  trash  box.  A check  was 
mailed  to  the  claimant  that  day.  The 
trash  box  was  filled  in  a day  or  so  and 
wheeled  out  to  the  incinerator  for  the 
contents  to  be  burned.  In  dumping  the 
stuff  into  the  burner,  this  pelt  slipped 
out  of  the  bag — and  it  had  a long  tail!  In 
other  words,  it  was  nothing  but  the  pelt 
of  an  exceptionally  big  house  cat.  The 
Bounty  Div.  instructed  Crosby  to  get 


this  check  back  and  prosecute,  the  pen- 
alty then  being  $100  for  attempting  to 
collect  bounty  by  fraud.  Whoever  it  was 
in  Harrisburg  talking  to  Crosby  seemed 
to  keep  harping  that  he  had  made  an 
inexcusable  mistake  in  making  out  an 
affidavit  like  he  did.  Crosby  admitted 
that,  but  said  he  thought  they  too  had 
made  a mistake  in  paying  it,  so  he 
thought  they  were  even. 

Anyhow,  Crosby  contacted  this  man 
and  got  the  check  back,  but  didn  t 
prosecute,  feeling  that  both  he  and  the 
Bounty  Div.  had  been  lax  in  not  looking 
the  pelt  over  better.  Frank  told  me  that 
he  later  learned  this  man  hadn’t  even 
killed  this  cat,  but  had  found  the  pelt 
under  the  seat  of  a buggy  he  had  traded 
for.  Crosby  is  gone  now,  but  I see  the 
claimant  now  and  then.  If  he  happens 
to  read  this  and  I don’t  have  all  the  facts 
as  I remember  them,  or  have  omitted 
anything,  maybe  he  will  straighten  me 
out  on  them.  Am  quite  confident  of  one 
thing — Crosby  always  examined  pelts 
well  after  that! 


at  V 


avz 


RESULTS  OF  ONE  DAY’S  rabbit  hunting  near  Burgettstown  in  1926.  Hunters  are  (from  left) 
George  Surls,  “Happy”  Seibert,  Walt  Bonnam,  “Dad”  Nixon  and  “a  farm  hand.”  Photo  by 
George  H.  Schofield. 
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BEAM 


An  auger  is  handy  for  diggi 
through  snow  and  ice  above 
beaver  runway. 


Fresh-cut  wood  is  lashed  into  a 
bundle  as  bait  (see  inset),  then 
shoved  into  mud  below  trap  hole. 


Photos  by  Joe  Osman 


Bait  in  place  and  i 
required  name  and 
traps  or  chains;  one 


Aha!  Our  trappers  find  one  sprung 
trap  holding  a large  beaver.  Once 
vanished  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
beaver  is  again  an  important 
trappable,  renewable  resource. 
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dy,  trappers  check 
tags  which  go  on 
Dve  the  ice. 


Handling  pelt  properly  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense,  and  shows  respect  for  ani- 
mal. 


By  law,  traps  must  be  checked  at 
least  every  36  hours.  Trappers 
should  check  as  soon  as  possible 
the  morning  after  setting. 


Setting  the  trap,  a #2  Victor,  re- 
quires opening  smooth-edged 
jaws  and  setting  trigger.  Trapper’s 
hands  are  on  long  spring. 


Bob  Marnick  brings  pelts  to  DGP 
Fred  Weigelt  for  tagging  as  re- 
quired by  law  within  10  days  of 
season’s  close. 
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Tell  Us  NOW 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— All  too  often  we  get  informa- 
tion concerning  Game  Law  violations 
which  could  have  led  to  prosecutions  if 
we  received  it  immediately  after  the 
crime  was  committed.  Although  late 
information  is  better  than  no  informa- 
tion, it  is  usually  vital  that  the  offense 
be  reported  at  once.  Remember,  our 
evidence  can  be  eaten.— DGP  Robert 
L.  Lumadue,  Franklin. 


But  Don’t  Self-Destruct 

AFFEGHENY  COUNTY— A young 
man  from  McKeesport,  who  was  hunt- 
ing for  the  first  time,  shot  and  killed  a 
buck  in  Somerset  County.  He  had 
never  gutted  a deer  but  had  a plastic 
diagram  in  his  pocket  which  showed 
how  it  should  be  done.  He  pinned  this 
to  the  chest  of  the  deer  and  proceeded 
to  follow  the  instructions.  Another 
hunter  came  along  and  asked  what  the 
plastic  was  for  and  the  fellow  told  him. 
The  other  hunter  asked,  “So  now  they 
even  come  with  a complete  set  of 
instructions?” — DGP  S.  E.  Locker- 
man,  Pittsburgh. 


It’s  In  the  Book 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Last  No- 
vember I found  a plain  brown  paper 
bag  on  my  front  porch  containing  a 
star-nosed  mole  and  a note.  The  note 
explained  that  a former  deputy  had 
caught  the  mole  in  a muskrat  set — a 
Conibear  trap  set  under  eighteen 
inches  of  water.  He’d  tried  to  tell  a 
couple  of  the  local  trappers,  Tim  Shaf- 
fer and  Tom  Smyers,  that  it  was  a young 
muskrat  and  the  reason  you  don’t  see 
many  of  them  caught  is  because  they 
are  small,  quick,  and  very  trap-shy. 
Actually,  a star-nosed  mole  caught  in  a 
muskrat  trap  is  not  all  that  uncommon. 
Check  it  out  in  Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, pages  55-59.— DGP  Tom  Bar- 
ney, Everett. 


Patience  Bewarded 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— On  the 
first  day  of  antlered  deer  season,  Dep- 
uty Ray  Finkle  and  I checked  a nice 
buck  belonging  to  Edward  Groh  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  been  hunting  in 
Perry  County.  Mr.  Groh  told  us  this 
was  his  first  deer  in  53  years  of  hunting 
whitetails.  He  was  quite  pleased  with 
the  fine  6-point  which  broke  his  record 
of  going  back  to  the  big  city 
emptyhanded. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky, 
Mechanicsburg. 


Lotsa  Swans 

MERCER/VENANGO  COUNTIES 

— Swans  seem  to  be  on  the 

increase,  as  thousands  were  seen  mi- 
grating this  fall.  One  group  of  four 
flocks,  including  about  500  swans,  was 
continual.  The  first  snow  goose  I ve 
seen  at  the  Shenango  Area  came  in  with 
a flock  of  Canada  geese. — LMO  Duane 
W.  Gross,  Titusville. 
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A Clever  Nut! 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  — Most 
hunters  are  now  heeding  the  Game 
Commission’s  advice  to  wear  fluores- 
cent orange  while  hunting.  Dave 
Philips,  a hunter  education  instructor 
and  Lancaster  County  sportsman,  car- 
ries this  one  step  further.  Dave  likes  to 
use  an  orange  bicycle  flag  when  he  has 
permission  to  hunt  standing  corn.  He 
puts  the  flag  stick  down  his  back  under 
his  hunting  coat.  The  stick  is  long 
enough  that  the  flag  can  be  seen  above 
the  com.  This  helps  other  members  of 
his  party  to  stay  in  line  while  walking 
through  the  field;  it  also  allows  other 
hunters  to  see  that  someone  else  is  in 
the  cornfield.  One  day  Dave  and  his 
party  came  to  the  end  of  a field  to  find  a 
puzzled  looking  hunter  waiting  for 
them.  He  said,  “I  was  just  waiting  here 
to  see  what  kind  of  a nut  would  ride  a 
bicycle  through  a cornfield.” — DGP 
John  A.  Shutter,  Jr.,  Lancaster. 


Welcome  Mat 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Upon  an- 
swering a squirrel  complaint  in  Kings- 
ton, I was  surprised  to  hear  how  the 
squirrels  were  getting  into  the  house. 
The  woman  told  me  they  had  no  prob- 
lem with  squirrels  until  carpenters  built 
a scaffold  close  to  the  eaves  of  the 
house.  The  men  were  not  able  to  finish 
the  repair  job  due  to  inclement 
weather,  so  the  squirrels  were  using 
the  scaffold  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
attic. — DGP  Edward  Gdosky,  Dallas. 

Dropped  in  for  Holiday 

ERIE  COUNTY — Most  people  bring 
a turkey  home  (usually  purchased)  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  Rooney  fam- 
ily of  Erie  had  a turkey  voluntarily  visit 
their  home  on  the  holiday.  Although 
they  live  in  a highly  urban  area,  the 
turkey  walked  through  their  backyard 
and  up  to  the  family  room  window,  as  if 
waiting  for  someone  to  invite  him  in. 
The  Rooneys  took  pictures  and  the  bird 
returned  to  the  woods — an  option  the 
other  turkey  at  their  home  did  not 
have. — DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie. 
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Posting  for  Pheasants 

ADAMS  COUNTY — When  it  comes 
to  hunting  accidents  you  never  know 
what  to  expect  next.  Take,  for  example, 
the  guy  who  had  to  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital  because  of  severe  chest  pains. 
Nothing  unusual  about  that,  you  say? 
Well,  these  came  about  when  the 
hunter  attempted  to  run  down  one  of 
our  stocked  pheasants  and  ran  smack 
into  a wooden  post.  Bet  he  had  a tough 
time  explaining  that  one  to  the  girl  in 
the  emergency  room! — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Too  Close  for  Comfort 

ERIE/WARREN  COUNTIES— With 
the  high  price  of  furs,  more  trappers 
than  ever  are  trapping  this  year.  This 
sometimes  causes  problems  with  too 
many  people  trapping  in  the  same  area. 
One  trapper  saw  a big  coon  in  a trap. 
He  approached  and  found  the  coon  was 
in  another  trapper’s  trap.  Looking 
closer,  he  found  that  the  other  trap  was 
attached  to  the  same  stake  that  his  was 
staked  to.  That’s  close  trapping. — DGP 
George  E.  Gibson,  Corry. 


Good  Training 

VENANGO  COUNTY— What  a thrill 
to  tag  a deer  of  which  you  can  proudly 
say,  “That’s  mine!”  Thanks,  Dad,  for 
never  asking  me  to  tag  one  I didn’t  get 
on  my  own. — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 
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Do-It-Yourself  Rack 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— While  on 
patrol  in  buck  season,  Deputy  Stan 
Weaver  received  a call  from  the  Divi- 
sion Office  that  a local  policeman  had 
seen  a large  deer  on  top  of  an  out-of- 
state  car.  The  deer  had  an  unusually 
large  rack.  He  asked  them  to  stop  the 
car  and  hold  them  there  until  he  could 
check  it  out.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
Deputy  George  Holliday  a little  upset. 
It  seems  the  New  Jersey  hunters  were 
playing  a joke  on  us.  They  had  shot  a 
spike  buck  and  taped  branches  to  the 
antlers  so  it  looked  like  a reindeer. 
George  didn’t  think  it  was  funny. — 
DGP  Bob  Fala,  Linden. 


Gentle  Reminder 

McKEAN  CO UNTY— Deputy  Skip 
Linnan  told  me  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  last  fall.  While  on  night  patrol 
he  turns  on  his  CB  radio  to  break  up  the 
monotony.  Around  midnight,  he  saw  a 
vehicle  coming  down  the  valley  road, 
spotlighting.  He  also  saw  another  vehi- 
cle approaching  the  first.  Shortly,  he 
heard  someone  on  the  CB  say,  “Hey, 
good  spotlighting  buddy,  you  got  your 
ears  on?’’  “This  is  the  spotlighter,  what 
can  I do  for  you?’  “You  better  stop 
lighting.  It’s  midnight  and  the  bunny 
cops  will  catch  you.  “Hey,  good 
buddy,  thanks  a lot.  I completely  forgot 
about  the  time.  The  spotlight  went  out 
and  Skip  settled  back  for  another  long 
uneventful  night. — DGP  Denver 

McDowell,  Smethport. 


I Hunted  All  Day! 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— As  most 
game  protectors  realize,  the  complaints 
received  on  opening  days  range  from 
“you  didn’t  stock  enough  grouse”  to 
“you  should  know  better  than  to  open  a 
season  on  a rainy  day.  This  year  on  the 
opening  day  of  buck  season  I received 
by  far  my  most  memorable  complaint. 
While  checking  a hunter  in  his  vehicle 
at  approximately  8:50  a.m.,  I noticed  he 
had  removed  his  hunting  clothes,  had 
already  eaten  a sandwich  and  was  about 
to  start  on  his  second,  the  car  was  warm 
and  his  boots  were  already  dry.  I asked, 
since  he  was  already  back  to  his  vehicle 
less  than  two  hours  after  the  opening 
hour,  if  I could  check  his  deer.  With  a 
stern  look  he  promptly  advised  me  that 
he  had  hunted  all  day  and  had  seen 
only  ten  deer.  I wished  him  better  luck 
and  promptly  withdrew. — LMO  Adam 
O Hara,  Brookville. 

Virtue’s  Reward 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— It  pays  to  police  your  spent 
shells  while  hunting.  One  hunter  at 
Middle  Creek  thought  he  had  shot  his 
ten-shell  limit — unsuccessfully — and 

had  started  to  pick  up  the  empties 
when  he  found  a live  round.  At  four 
minutes  to  noon  he  used  that  shell  to 
bag  his  goose. — DGP  Gary  Smith, 
Kempton. 


Great  White  Bird 

LEHIGH  CO  UNTY— Recently  Land 
Manager  Bill  Lockett  and  I were  pa- 
trolling together  when  we  observed  a 
large  white  bird  perched  in  a fenceline 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  high- 
way. It  remained  motionless  as  several 
red-tailed  hawks  “screamed”  and  flew 
nearby,  so  we  decided  to  get  closer  and 
try  to  identify  it.  As  we  approached,  we 
were  quite  surprised  to  observe  a com- 
pletely white  red-tailed  hawk  spring 
from  its  perch  and  glide  effortlessly 
across  the  nearby  field,  catch  a thermal 
and  soar  out  of  sight  against  the  white 
clouds  in  the  sky. — DGP  Warren  Quig 
Stump,  Germansville. 
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No  Help  at  All 

BUCKS  COUNTY — Some  hunters  I 
was  checking  this  past  buck  season 
wanted  to  know  where  I had  been  all 
day.  It  seems  a guy  shot  a doe,  brought 
it  out  to  his  car,  loaded  it  and  took  off. 
Yes,  these  fellows  saw  the  whole  thing. 
No,  they  didn’t  get  a hunting  license  or 
auto  license  number.  Couldn’t  seem  to 
agree  on  what  kind  of  car  it  was  or  the 
color,  but  they  wanted  to  know  why  I 
was  letting  this  guy  get  away  and  why  I 
wasn’t  going  after  him.  All  I could  say 
was,  “Going  after  what?” — DGP  D. 
Koppenhaver,  Trumbauersville. 


Slight  Error 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
A man  called  and  said  he’d  found 
a large  hawk  in  a trap,  removed  it 
and  took  it  home.  Because  Deputies 
John  Newman  and  Sam  Rugalla  were 
working  in  that  area  they  were  sent  to 
pick  it  up.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
residence  the  man  gave  them  the  bird, 
which  was  alive  and  in  a cardboard  box. 
After  answering  several  questions  about 
hawks  and  falconry,  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman was  very  interested,  Deputies 
Newman  and  Rugalla  left.  Later  they 
met  Deputy  Bob  Ranck  and  exchanged 
information  on  reported  violations.  Fi- 
nally the  conversation  came  around  to 
the  hawk  in  the  box  and  for  the  first 
time  they  looked  into  the  covered  con- 
tainer. They  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  bird  was  not  a hawk — but  instead  a 
ruffed  grouse!  Pays  to  take  a look! — 
DGPJ.  M.  Kazakavage,  Sunbury. 
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Figure  4 a Winner 

FOREST  [WARREN  COUNTIES— 
The  Buzzard  Swamp  Area  of  Forest 
County  has  an  abundance  of  deer.  In 
the  evening,  a couple  of  hundred  deer 
can  be  seen  grazing  in  the  fields.  This 
summer  I decided  to  experiment  using 
the  Figure  4 electric  fence  to  see  if  I 
could  keep  the  deer  from  feeding  on  a 
certain  area.  I planted  buckwheat,  oats 
and  millet  in  a large  field,  and  placed 
the  Figure  4 electric  fence  around  a 
one-acre  section  of  the  field.  Inside  the 
fenced  area  the  grain  was  not  touched, 
but  outside  the  deer  had  fed  heavily  on 
the  grain.  For  those  who  are  having 
problems  with  deer,  this  is  a cheap  way 
to  prevent  deer  damage. — LMO 
Donald  C.  Parr,  Tidioute. 


Fruits  of  Evil 

BLAIR  COUNTY — As  always,  for 
various  reasons  we  ended  up  with  sev- 
eral deer  during  this  hunting  season.  I 
had  three  deer  at  a deputy’s  home  and 
all  were  stolen.  I hope  whoever  took 
them  enjoys  them  and  also  reads  this 
Field  Note.  One  of  the  deer  was  turned 
in  to  me  because  it  had  a wound  and  the 
meat  was  bad.  One  was  killed  on  the 
highway  and  had  lain  for  two  days  be- 
fore anyone  notified  us.  The  third  was 
an  illegally  killed  deer  which  we  d had 
for  over  a week.  I might  add,  the 
weather  had  been  very  warm  and  I’m 
sure  all  the  deer  were  spoiled.  I hope 
after  reading  this  you  really  enjoy  your 
supper  tonight,  thief! — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


O.J.T. 

BEDFORD  COUNT!'— I received  a 
call  one  evening  in  November  from  an 
irate  hunter.  He  had  killed  a pheasant 
and  was  upset  about  it.  After  some  time 
we  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  concern. 
This  bird  had  no  food  in  its  crop  when 
he  dressed  it  and  he  was  angry  with  the 
Game  Commission  for  not  teaching 
these  poor  birds  to  eat  before  we  put 
them  out. — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo 
Mills. 
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Don’t  Ask! 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— After  a 
long  day  of  patrolling,  my  vehicle  broke 
down  and  had  to  be  towed.  While  I was 
waiting  for  the  tow  truck  I received  a 
call  to  pick  up  a road-killed  deer.  I 
radioed  one  of  my  deputies,  who,  while 
traveling  to  the  scene  of  the  road-kill, 
hit  another  deer.  Talk  about  one  of 
those  days! — DGP  Gene  W.  Beau- 
mont, New  Castle. 

Too  Early  Bird 

JUNIATA  COUNTY— l would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  a real 
SPORT  who  hunts  in  Juniata  County. 
Thanks  to  Scott  Dove,  we  successfully 
prosecuted  a slob  hunter  who  opened 
the  turkey  season  a week  early.  Thank 
you,  Scott. — DGP  Barry  Warner, 
Mifflintown. 


What  Happens  to  Trash 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— On  the 
first  day  of  the  1978  small  game  season 
David  Bassler,  from  Brockton,  was 
lucky  enough  to  bag  a pheasant.  When 
he  was  dressing  the  pheasant  he  re- 
moved fourteen  22-caliber  cartridge 
cases  from  the  gizzard,  along  with  some 
partly  digested  corn.  The  cases  were 
already  breaking  down  from  the  action 
of  the  gizzard.  The  brass  cases  must 
have  looked  like  kernels  of  corn  to  the 
pheasant.  It’s  a good  thing  that  some- 
one had  not  discarded  some  loaded 
cartridges  or  the  pheasant  might  have 
fired  back  at  the  hunter! — DGP 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Suspect:  Dark-haired,  Heavyset 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— The  deer 
hides  that  I collect  during  the  fall  are 
salted  and  stored  in  a Game  Commis- 
sion shed  to  eventually  be  sold,  with 
the  money  put  into  the  Game  Fund. 
The  pile  had  grown  rapidly.  Last  week  I 
stopped  to  add  several  hides  and 
noticed  that  the  door  had  been  broken. 
My  first  thought  was  that  someone  had 
stolen  the  deer  hides.  Sure  enough, 
over  half  of  the  hides  were  missing.  I 
took  the  remaining  ones  to  a new  loca- 
tion, fearing  the  thieves  would  return 
lor  the  rest  of  them.  Later  that  evening 
Joe  Hess,  a Food  and  Cover  worker, 
called  and  told  me  that  a bear  had  torn 
the  door  off  and  scattered  the  hides  on  a 
trail  through  the  woods.  Hess  had 
picked  up  all  the  hides  he  could  find 
and  put  them  back  in  the  building. 
Thanks  heavens  I didn  t call  the  State 
Police  to  report  the  thief. — DGP  Bill 
Bower,  Troy. 


Prefers  Bugs 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— A very  ex- 
cited lady  called  to  say  a large  bird  was 
attacking  her  cat  again.  She  said  she 
tied  her  pet  in  the  back  yard  and  every 
evening  this  bird  would  dive  for  it.  She 
felt  she  had  to  bring  the  cat  into  the 
house  for  protection.  I investigated  and 
found  the  bird  was  a nighthawk.  I ex- 
plained that  a nighthawk’s  diet  consists 
of  insects  and  not  cat  meat,  but  I don’t 
believe  I thoroughly  convinced 
her. — DGP  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Earned  Honors 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— Deputy 
Wayne  LaMarr,  who  was  commis- 
sioned in  Philadelphia  County  in  1954 
and  later  moved  to  Delaware  County, 
was  honored  on  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  when  he  was  selected  by 
the  Delaware  County  Federation  of 
Spdrtsmen  as  Conservationist  of  the 
Year.  Wayne  has  been  active  for  many 
years  fighting  the  constant  pollution 
problems  of  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Darby  Marshes. — DGP  R.  C.  Feas- 
ter,  Aston. 
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Coexistence 

GREENE  COUNTY — Beaver  seem 
to  have  a talent  for  setting  up  house- 
keeping in  areas  that  humans  have 
other  plans  for.  A recent  example  oc- 
curred in  the  western  part  of  this 
county  on  the  John  Blair  property.  A 
beaver  family  built  their  dam  in  such  a 
location  that  the  backwater  flooded  the 
only  access  road  the  landowner  had  to 
the  cornfield.  However,  instead  of 
wanting  the  beaver  moved,  the  Blairs 
decided  to  move  their  road,  which  they 
did  at  their  own  time  and  expense.  The 
last  I checked,  everybody  was  getting 
along  fine. — DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


Trapping  Hint 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— Since  the  price  of  furs  has 
swollen  the  ranks  of  the  trapping 
fraternity,  the  number  of  trapping 
complaints  has  risen.  I would  like  to 
remind  trappers,  especially  first-time 
trappers,  that  trapping  in  areas  near 
houses  greatly  increases  the  chances  of 
catching  someone’s  pet,  many  of  which 
are  allowed  to  roam.  While  this  rarely 
injures  the  animal,  it  does  tend  to  give 
the  pet  owner  some  reservations  about 
trappers.  So  be  thoughtful  and  protect 
this  worthwhile  sport.- — DGP  Charles 
H.  May,  Latrobe. 


Gotcha! 

FULTON  COUNTY— All  of  my  dep- 
uties know  that  when  a violation  is 
witnessed  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  information  is  the  hunting  or 
vehicle  license  number.  Well,  Depu- 
ties Harvey  Berkstresser  and  Berley 
Souders  went  one  better  one  night  in 
November.  They  were  following  a car 
at  1 a.m.  when  the  car  hit  an  obstruc- 
tion and  lost  its  rear  bumper.  We  got 
not  only  the  license  number,  but  also 
the  whole  license  plate.  Needless  to 
say,  we  had  no  trouble  finding  the 
owner. — DGP  Mark  Crowder,  Mc- 
Connellsburg. 


Thanks,  Docs 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— I would  like  to  thank  Dr. 
Herring  of  Clearfield  and  Dr.  McCor- 
mick of  State  College  for  their  efforts  in 
trying  to  save  a female  bobcat  kit  which 
was  needlessly  shot  and  paralyzed. 
Without  a second  thought,  these  men 
donated  their  time  and  skill  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  this  uncommon  animal.  I 
believe  I’m  speaking  for  all  true 
sportsmen  when  I say,  “Doctors,  you 
have  our  greatest  regard  and 
respect.  — DGP  John  Roller,  Jersey 
Shore. 


But  He  Was  Ready! 

McKEAN  COUNTY — A new  archer 
bought  himself  a bow,  arrows,  etc.,  and 
went  out  to  practice.  Along  came 
archery  season,  so  he  set  olf  to  Warren 
County  to  do  some  hunting.  One  eve- 
ning about  quitting  time,  three  deer 
wandered  under  the  apple  tree  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  stand.  After  tak- 
ing careful  aim  he  shot  the  first  arrow, 
which  missed.  He  had  the  same  results 
with  his  other  five  arrows,  and  the  deer 
were  still  feeding  under  the  tree.  The 
next  morning  he  was  off  to  Buffalo, 
where  he  bought  100  arrows  and  then 
returned  to  Warren  County.  That  night 
he  was  up  in  the  same  tree,  well 
equipped  with  fifty  arrows  which  he 
carried  in  a bowling  bag.  Needless  to 
say,  no  deer  showed  up  and  he  did  not 
get  another  shot  the  rest  of  the 
season. — DGP  Jim  Rankin,  Port  Al- 
legany. 
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Load  of  Deer  Costly  to  Pair 


A FATHER  AND  son  jacklighting 
team  from  the  Niagara  Falls  area 
who  decided  to  come  to  Pennsylvania 
to  poach  a load  of  deer  found  the  adven- 
ture to  be  somewhat  hair-raising  and 
costly. 

They  wound  up  wrecking  their  vehi- 
cle within  a hundred  yards  of  a district 
game  protector’s  home  and  spending 
some  time  in  the  county  jail  before  the 
escapade  was  over. 

The  series  of  events  started  when 
District  Game  Protector  Harold 
Harshbarger  heard  shots  and  then  saw  a 
spotlight  shining  from  a vehicle  after 
midnight  on  Quehanna  Road  in  Be- 
nezette  Township  in  southeastern  Elk 
County.  Spotlighting  after  midnight  is 
unlawful  in  Pennsylvania.  When 
another  vehicle  approached  the  area, 
the  spotlight  was  extinguished.  DGP 
Harshbarger  moved  in  to  investigate. 

As  the  game  protector  approached,  a 

Eickup  truck  with  a cap  mounted  on  the 
ed  to  convert  the  vehicle  to  a camper 
sped  away  from  the  scene.  Harshbarger 
followed. 

After  several  miles  the  cap  tore  loose 
from  all  but  one  of  its  moorings,  swing- 
ing wildly  from  side  to  side  as  the 
vehicles  traveled  at  high  speeds  for  the 
next  six  to  eight  miles.  As  the  vehicles 
were  going  through  the  town  of 
Caledonia,  the  cap  came  off  of  the 
pickup.  The  game  protector  was  unable 
to  dodge  the  cap,  striking  it  and  knock- 
ing it  aside  with  his  vehicle. 

Finally,  after  a pursuit  of  more  than 
20  miles  and  within  100  yards  of 
Harshbarger’s  home  at  Kersey,  the 
pickup  failed  to  negotiate  a turn  and 
went  off  the  road. 

Harshbarger  found  four  does  and  one 


spike  buck  deer  in  the  pickup.  None  of 
the  animals  had  been  field  dressed. 

Both  defendants  entered  guilty  pleas 
to  numerous  Game  Law  charges  filed 
before  District  Magistrate  Elizabeth 
Friedl  of  St.  Marys.  The  father  was 
fined  $1,035  and  assessed  $48  in  costs 
and  the  son  was  fined  $1,010  and  as- 
sessed $32  in  costs  on  these  charges. 

In  addition,  State  Police  charged  the 
driver  with  reckless  driving,  failure  to 
stop  for  three  stop  signs  and  having  an 
unsafe  cap  on  the  vehicle.  Guilty  pleas 
were  entered  on  these  charges,  and  the 
defendants  were  placed  in  the  Elk 
County  jail  until  they  were  able  to  raise 
enough  money  for  their  fines. 


Give 

GAME  NEWS 
To  a Friend  . . . 


Wildlife  Week  Nears 

MARCH  18-24,  1979,  marks  the 
42nd  annual  observance  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week.  This  year’s  theme 
is  “Conserve  Our  Wildlife.’  John  Flan- 
nery of  Utah  photographed  a cougar  for 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s  1979 
poster  (see  back  cover),  which  has  been 
sent  to  schools  and  conservation  organi- 
zations. Education  kits  containing  post- 
ers, stickers,  badges  and  booklets  of 
suggested  Wildlife  Week  activities 
were  mailed  to  300,000  teachers. 

NWF  president  Dr.  Fred  Scroggin 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  man- 
agement, based  on  scientific  research 
and  applied  by  professional  wildlife 
managers.  But,  he  adds,  “All  of  us  can 
help.  Look  around  you,  talk  to  officials, 
see  what  you  can  do  to  save  habitat.’’ 
Loss  of  habitat,  he  explains,  is  “the 
biggest  problem  facing  wildlife.  ” 

This  state’s  NWF  affiliate  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 
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NEVER  MISSED  A YEAR — H.  Ray  Marks,  retired  carpenter  from  Centre  Hall, 
displays  his  collection  of  hunting  licenses  from  1914  (when  he  began  hunting) 
to  1973  (when  photo  was  taken).  Also  shown  are  all  his  antlerless  permits  and 
three  of  his  buck  racks. 


PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors— 1978 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to 
accept  donations  from  any  person,  associ- 
ation, corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  go 
toward  purchasing  public  hunting  lands 
which  are  used  by  hunters  and  nonhunters 
alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Our  records  of  contributions  made 
during  1978  indicate  that  the  following  per- 
sons and  groups  donated  to  the  Game 
Fund: 

Ronald  Baumgardner,  Friedens;  Allen 
R.  McKinney,  Finleyville;  Evan  R.  Wright, 
Wilmington,  DE;  Environmental  Biology 
class  of  Prof.  Ronald  R.  Rhein,  Kutztown; 
Robert  G.  Bailey,  Elizabethtown;  Jack 
Fisher,  Lancaster;  St.  John’s  Parent 
Teacher  Council,  Erie;  Pennsylvania  De- 
fense Institute,  Harleysville;  Walter  J. 
Picklo,  Johnstown;  The  Gardeners  of 
Glennwood,  Erie;  Richard  Weimer, 
Bethlehem;  Anthony  M.  Balut,  Erie;  Ed- 
ward L.  Shaffner,  Harrisburg;  Carrie  B. 
Bittelman,  Reiffton;  Joseph  J.  Woodburn, 
Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Rankin,  New 
Bethlehem;  The  Women’s  Garden  Club, 


Lancaster.  Green  Thumb  Garden  Club, 
Erie;  Anna  Belle  Doman,  Bethel  Park; 
Stephen  J.  Bowen,  Kittanning;  Matthew 
Harner,  Tower  City;  Leo  H.  Taber, 
Wellsburg,  NY;  Jesse  Hartman,  Reading; 
William  Simmler,  Doylestown;  Owego 
Hunting  Club,  Cresson;  Ellis  Muir,  Cen- 
terville; Kevin  J.  Smith,  Hollsopple;  G.  H. 
Andre  Blanchard,  Quebec,  Canada; 
Charles  H.  Fosbenner,  Quakertown;  Frank 
J.  LeGower,  Philadelphia;  Charles  H. 
Nehf,  Allentown. 

In  addition,  several  persons  made  their 
contributions  anonymously  and  numerous 
individuals  contributed  at  the  Pymatuning, 
Middle  Creek  and  Siegel  Marsh  Visitor 
Centers. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giving 
credit  to  any  deserving  person  or  group, 
we  apologize.  The  many  contributions, 
large  and  small,  aid  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife 
management  program,  and  testify  to  the 
sincere  concern  of  Pennsylvanians  and 
friends  in  other  states  for  the  Keystone 
State’s  living  resources. 
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Wildlife  Workshops 

This  spring  Penn  State  University  will  be  offering  wildlife  workshops  for 
teachers.  The  title  of  the  workshops  is  “Techniques  and  Resources  for  Teaching 
Wildlife  Conservation.  ” A.  Ed.  434V  is  open  for  all  teachers  and  includes  15  hours 
of  instruction  for  which  one  credit  hour  is  awarded.  Class  meetings  will  take  place 
in  Ephrata,  Myerstown,  Brockway,  Martinsburg  and  upper  Bucks  County.  For 
more  information  contact:  Mr.  Donald  Mincemoyer,  102  Armsby  Building, 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year-period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 
128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  PaufFailor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 


ON  MARCH  27,  1973,  Larry  Moore  of  Emlen- 
ton  found  this  goshawk  and  its  prey  below 
an  electric  fence  in  southern  Venango 
County.  The  talons  of  the  hawk’s  left  foot 
were  sunk  into  the  crow’s  head.  The  hawk’s 
left  wing  bone  was  charred;  apparently  it 
was  electrocuted  as  it  tried  to  fly  off  with  the 
crow.  Photo  submitted  by  Deputy  Game  Protector 
Howard  E.  Patton. 


Black  Powder  Shoot  Set 

A tournament  for  black  powder 
muzzleloader  shooters  has  been  set  for 
April  to  October,  1979.  The  “Great 
American  Black  Powder  Shoot  will  be 
divided  into  three  levels.  Winner  of 
local  tournaments  run  by  muzzleloader 
clubs  and  dealers  will  advance  to  re- 
gional and  national  shoots.  The  contests 
will  include  four  events  for  rifles,  one 
for  pistols.  For  details,  contact  local 
clubs  or  dealers. 
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The  rabbits  and  foxes  are  at  it  again — 
this  time  in  a simulation  game  that 
illustrates  predator-prey  relationships  in  a 
very  understandable  way.  This  activity  is 
flexible  and  educationally  sound. 

It  goes  like  this- 

An  area  of  a table  or  floor  is  lined  off  and 
assumed  to  represent  a “meadow.”  In  this 
meadow  live  populations  of  rabbits  and 
foxes,  with  the  foxes  preying  on  the  rab- 
bits. If  rabbits  survive,  they  reproduce;  if 
each  fox  captures  enough  rabbits  to  sur- 
vive, it  reproduces.  Thus,  both  rabbit  and 
fox  populations  have  the  potential  to  in- 
crease their  numbers  with  certain  restric- 
tions that  tend  to  reduce  the  population 
size. 

What  will  happen?  Can  the  rabbits  be- 
come too  numerous?  What  will  happen  to 
the  two  populations  over  a period  of  twenty 
or  more  generations? 

Some  guidelines- 

1.  Students  should  be  divided  into 
teams  of  3-5  players.  Each  team  will  need 
its  own  meadow,  rabbits  and  fox.  Team 
members  should  be  assigned  specific 
roles  such  as  record  keeper,  rabbit 
caretaker,  fox  caretaker,  etc. 

2.  Construct  a meadow  60  cm  square 
using  masking  tape  to  mark  the  bound- 
aries. 

3.  Each  team  will  need  200  rabbits  and 
one  fox  cut  from  cardboard,  using  a differ- 
ent shape  and  larger  size  for  the  fox.  Try 
3-cm  squares  for  rabbits  and  9-cm  squares 
for  the  fox.  Experiment  with  other  shapes 
and  sizes,  too. 

4.  The  first  generation  contains  three 
rabbits  tossed  into  the  meadow  from  a 
“throw  line"  about  1 meter  away. 

5.  The  first  generation  also  contains 
one  fox  which  is  tossed  into  the  meadow. 
Any  rabbit  touched  by  the  fox  is  considered 
captured  and  removed  immediately  from 


the  meadow.  The  same  piece  is  thrown 
again  to  represent  other  foxes  when 
necessary. 

6.  Each  generation  ends  with  the  throw- 
ing of  the  foxes  and  removal  of  captured 
rabbits.  Surviving  rabbits  reproduce  by 
doubling  their  number. 

7.  In  order  to  survive,  a fox  must 
capture  three  rabbits  on  one  throw,  or  it 
dies  of  starvation.  If  all  foxes  die,  one  new 
fox  is  assumed  to  move  into  the  territory. 

8.  Surviving  foxes  reproduce:  one  pup 
for  each  three  rabbits  captured  by  each  fox 
duirng  that  generation.  For  instance,  if  fox 
#1  caught  four  rabbits,  it  could  have  but 
one  pup.  If  fox  #2  caught  nine  rabbits,  it 
could  have  three  pups. 

9.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  meadow 
is  200  rabbits.  Therefore,  if  the  rabbit  popu- 
lation exceeds  that  number,  the  excess 
rabbits  die  of  starvation  and  are  removed 
before  foxes  are  thrown. 

10.  Run  the  simulation  for  20  genera- 
tions for  starters. 

Record  keeping- 

Tallying  the  results  of  each  interaction 
can  become  somewhat  confusing,  so  be 
sure  everyone  understands  the  data  sheet 
before  play  begins.  The  critical  data  are 
the  numbers  of  rabbits  and  foxes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  generation.  Other  parts 
of  the  data  sheet  only  help  to  calculate 
those  figures. 

Graph  your  results- 

Nothing  shows  population  trends  like  a 
good  graph  and  the  experience  of  plotting 
a graph  is  good  for  youngsters.  Plot  the 
populations  of  rabbits  and  foxes  as  a func- 
tion of  time  (generations).  Which  popula- 
tion appears  to  react  most  to  the  other? 
Does  it  appear  that  these  populations  are 
independent  of  one  another?  What  would 
you  predict  would  happen  to  the  fox  popu- 
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(Sample  DATA  SHEET  for  Predator/Prey  Simulation.) 


lation  if  the  rabbit  population  suddenly 
dropped  due  to  disease  or  other  hardship? 
What  if  the  foxes  were  suddenly  removed; 
would  the  rabbit  population  grow  out  of 
sight?  (Careful  how  you  answer  this!) 

This  activity  was  modified  from  an  exercise  de- 
scribed by  Alan  Mandell,  Old  Dominion  University, 
and  Patricia  Orr,  Kempsville  High  School,  Virginia,  in 

The  Science  Teacher,  May,  1977. 


Seeds  for  Your  Garden 

Once  again  this  year,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  sponsoring  its  Anti- 
Inflationary  Seed  and  Garden  Program. 
The  program  orders  seeds  of  popular  gar- 
den vegetables  in  bulk  for  organizations 


across  the  state  who  sell  the  seed  packets 
at  extremely  low  prices. 

For  instance,  last  year  the  seed  pack 
consisted  of  ten  smaller  packets  of  seeds 
for  green  beans,  corn,  carrots,  radishes, 
squash,  lettuce,  peas,  beets,  turnips  and 
cucumbers,  all  for  just  39  cents.  Organiza- 
tions could  resell  the  packs  for  no  more 
than  50  cents;  the  profit  margin  is  small  but 
the  public  service  benefit  is  tremendous. 

Before  you  buy  your  garden  seeds  this 
year,  contact  your  local  extension  agent  to 
see  who  in  your  area  is  participating  in  this 
program,  and  next  year  get  your  group 
interested  in  selling  seeds,  too! 

For  more  specific  information  contact 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, 2301  N.  Cameron  Street,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 
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Don’t  Look  At  Tail 

Copperheads  can  he  easily  identified  by  a pit  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
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NOT  EVERYONE  has  a genuine, 
bona  fide  fur  shed,  but  all  trappers 
have  some  place  where  they  skin  and 
store  their  pelts  until  that  final  trip  to 
the  fur  dealer.  It  may  be  a corner  of  the 
arage  or  basement  or  a utility  shed  in 
ack  of  the  house  with  traps  and 
stretchers  hanging  from  the  walls,  along 
with  the  worn  ana  battered  packbasket, 
a shelf  with  assorted  lures,  and,  hope- 
fully, rows  of  pelts  hanging  from  the 
rafters.  But  no  matter  what  you  use,  it 
is  hard  to  be  there  without  recalling 
hours  spent  on  the  trapline  and  pausing 
to  reflect  upon  the  many  aspects  of 
trapping.  And  that  is  what  this  column 
is  all  about . . . trappers  and  trapping. 

Fluctuating  Market 

Of  primary  concern  to  all  trappers  is 
the  fluctuating  worldwide  fur  market 
for  which  the  trapper  supplies  raw  ma- 
terials from  our  renewable  wildlife  re- 
sources. More  to  the  point,  the  trapper 
is  basically  concerned  with  how  much 
cash  he  has  to  put  in  his  pocket  after 
selling  his  furs.  Many  trappers,  espe- 
cially beginners,  are  disgruntled,  to  say 
the  least,  when  they  aren’t  offered  top 
dollar  for  their  peltsv  Usually  they  com- 
plain about  being  cheated  by  the  local 
fur  dealer. 

Occasionally  these  claims  might  have 
some  validity,  but  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  fixing  blame,  it  is  generally 
the  trappers’  fault.  Fur  must  be  han- 
dled correctly  from  the  minute  the 
animal  is  caught  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
sewn  into  a pattern.  Only  properly 
handled  fur  is  acceptable  for  the  needs 
of  the  fashion  industry.  If  it  is  junk,  the 
fur  dealer  cannot  get  premium  prices 
for  it  and,  therefore,  cannot  pay  the 
trapper  a premium  price.  If  the  trapper 
expects  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  catch, 
he  had  better  take  the  extra  pains 
necessary  to  prepare  top  quality  pelts. 

This  begins  the  minute  the  trapper 
walks  up  to  a trap  holding  a catch.  He 
must  dispatch  the  animal  humanely, 
taking  care  to  avoid  getting  blood  on 
the  fur.  When  removing  a carcass  from 
the  trap,  he  doesn’t  just  toss  it  out  on  a 
muddy  bank,  but  tries  to  keep  the  fur 
clean  and  protects  it  from  briars  and 
burdocks  on  the  way  home.  A good  way 
to  do  this  is  to  carry  a burlap  sack  and 
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place  the  carcass  in  that.  If  one  animal 
is  particularly  dirty,  it  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  others.  When  you’re 
trapping  in  freezing  weather,  wet  car- 
casses can  freeze  together.  Thaw  them 
carefully  before  separating  them  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  guard  hairs. 

Even  in  warm  weather,  if  animals  are 
wet  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  them  out 
before  skinning  them.  Wet  fur  should 
never  be  placed  on  stretchers  because 
the  skin  will  not  dry,  eventually  causing 
the  fur  to  peel  oft  the  hide.  Hang  them 
outside,  head  up.  Heavy  furs  such  as 
raccoon  may  have  to  hang  until  the  next 
day.  While  they  are  drying,  a conscien- 
tious trapper  will  shake  them  vig- 
orously once  or  twice  in  order  to  ruffle 
the  fur  and  allow  air  to  reach  the  thick 
underfur. 

In  rainy  weather,  land-trapped  ani- 
mals may  become  caked  with  mud. 
After  they  are  dry,  a trapper  may  re- 
move the  mud  by  beating  the  carcass 
with  his  hand.  He  should  not  use  a 
brush  as  this  will  pull  out  the  fur  and 
break  guard  hairs.  However,  he  can 
remove  burdocks  with  a comb  or  brush, 
if  he  works  carefully. 

I will  not  go  into  skinning  methods  in 
detail  at  this  time  for  want  of  space. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s furbearers,  except  beaver,  are 
cased.  That  means  the  hide  is  removed 
much  like  pulling  off  a sweater.  It 
comes  off  inside  out  and  goes  on  the 
stretcher  the  same  way. 

Stretching  pelts  is  where  many  trap- 
pers go  astray.  Never  try  to  over- 
stretch a pelt.  If  it  is  small,  nothing  can 
be  done  about  it.  Don’t  try  to  stretch  a 
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IT’S  IMPORTANT  to  remove  all  fat  and  meat 
from  hides  to  prevent  spoilage.  This  is 
easiest  when  they’re  on  wooden  or  wire 
stretchers. 

small  into  a medium  or  a medium  into  a 
large.  This  thins  the  fur  and  stretches 
the  pelt  out  of  shape.  Since  wire 
stretchers  are  more  or  less  standard 
today,  many  trappers  will  try  to  pull 
muskrats  down  too  far  over  the 
stretcher,  causing  the  belly  to  tear, 
which  destroys  an  otherwise  valuable 
pelt. 

After  a pelt  has  been  placed  on  a 
stretcher,  all  of  the  fat  and  meat  must 
be  removed.  This  process  is  called 
fleshing.  Particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  area  around  the  front  legs.  If 
all  the  fat  is  not  removed,  the  fur  will 
become  grease  burned,  causing  the  fur 
to  slip  or  pull  out.  Such  pelts  will  not 
dry  properly  and  may  even  spoil.  In 
either  case,  they  will  be  worthless. 

After  a pelt  has  been  properly  fleshed 
and  stretched,  it  must  be  hung  up  to 
dry.  A trapper  should  select  a place  that 
is  well  ventilated  and  cool  to  dry  his 
furs.  They  should  never  be  placed  in  a 
hot  room  or  near  a furnace.  This  will 


CARE  PAYS  OFF  in  money  and  pride.  Trap- 
pers Daniel  Liscinsky  (left)  and  Dennis 
Campbell  were  set  for  top  dollar  with  their 
well-handled  1973  pelts. 

cause  them  to  shrivel  and  spoil.  Each 
pelt  should  be  kept  separate  from  the 
others,  with  about  an  inch  of  air  space 
between  them.  They  should  never  be 
hung  against  a wall.  A wire  can  be 
stretched  between  two  beams  and  fur 
hung  on  that.  Mice  and  dogs  will  chew 
pelts  if  they  can  get  at  them,  so  keep 
them  out  of  reach  of  all  animals.  Pelts 
should  be  left  on  a stretcher  until  the 
hide  is  completely  dry  and  hard.  If  they 
are  removed  before  that,  they  will 
shrivel  out  of  shape. 

Drying  Fox  Pelts 

Leave  all  your  pelts,  except  foxes  and 
coyotes,  with  the  fur  side  in.  Red  foxes 
are  placed  on  a stretcher  fur  side  in  for 
two  days  then  turned  fur  side  out  and 
put  back  on  a stretcher  for  two  more 
days.  Gray  foxes  should  be  left  two  days 
longer  on  each  side. 

Under  modern  procedures,  raccoons 
are  generally  exempted  from  this  pro- 
cess. After  skinning  a raccoon,  it  is 
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acceptable  to  turn  the  pelt  immediately 
fur  side  out.  These  pelts  can  then  be 
rolled  up,  placed  in  a plastic  bread 
wrapper  (two  pelts  will  usually  fit  into 
one  wrapper),  and  put  in  the  freezer. 
The  day  before  a trip  to  the  fur  dealer  is 
planned,  they  should  be  thawed  out 
and  hung  up  by  the  nose.  Fur  dealers 
have  been  paying  about  the  same  for 
raccoon  pelts  handled  in  this  fashion  as 
they  do  for  pelts  that  are  stretched  and 
fleshed. 

Young  trappers  should  be  aware  that 
some  individual  animals  are  just  in- 
ferior as  far  as  their  pelt  quality  is 
concerned.  A trapper  may  catch  two 
opossums  at  the  same  set,  one  fully 
furred  and  one  not  prime,  or  he  could 
have  the  biggest  raccoon  in  the  world 
with  the  fur  rubbed  or  thin.  But  he 
should  never  expect  to  get  top  dollar  for 
these  poorer  pelts. 

Whether  a trapper  sells  his  pelts  to  a 


local  fur  dealer  or  sends  them  to  a big 
company  is  his  choice,  but  the  money 
he  will  get  out  of  the  deal  will  be  in 
proportion  to  what  he  put  into  it  in 
work.  All  in  all,  if  furs  are  handled 
properly,  trappers  can  expect  a good 
return  for  their  efforts.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  be  building  a good  repu- 
tation with  their  fur  dealers  that,  in  the 
long  run,  will  be  to  their  advantage. 


—TRAPPERS— 

Join  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association, 
Inc. — an  organization  of  trappers,  fur  hunters 
and  fur  buyers  dedicated  to  the  conservation 
of  furbearing  animals  and  the  promotion  of 
proper  fur  laws.  Annual  dues:  Adult,  $6; 
Under  16,  $4;  Life  Membership,  $150.  In- 
cludes subscription  to  "The  Trapper."  Send 
dues  to  Leslie  Bechtel,  RD  3,  Box  157, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325. 
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SKINNING  A BEAVER 


CUT  OFF  FEET  AND 
MAKE  AN  INCISION  FROM 
THE  BASE  OF  THE  TAIL 
UP  THROUGH  THE 
LOWER  LIP. 


ROLL  THE  HIDE  UNDER 
THE  PALM  OF  ONE  HAND 
AS  YOU  CUT  IT  FREE 
WITH  THE  OTHER.  DO 
THIS  TO  BOTH  SIDES  ALL 
THE  WAY  AROUND  TO  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  THE  BACK  . 


START  AT  THE  BASE 
OF  THE  TAIL  AND  CUT 
AND  ROLL  THE  HIDE 
FORWARD  TOWARD  THE 
HEAD.  SKIN  THE  HEAD 
AS  YOU  WOULD  ANY 
OTHER  ANIMAL. 
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By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


DID  YOU  EVER  wonder  just  who  are 
the  instructors  that  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  you  and  your  young- 
sters Hunter  Education  training?  There  are 
several  thousand  HE  instructors  through- 
out the  state;  each  volunteers  his  or  her 
time  to  provide  this  training. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  Some  feel  this  is  a 
small  way  they  can  help  to  insure  the 
future  of  their  sport.  Others  just  like  to 
instruct  kids  who  are  at  such  an  impres- 
sionable age.  (The  majority  of  class  mem- 
bers are  young.)  Many  sportsmen’s  clubs 
provide  hunter  education  classes  several 
times  throughout  the  year.  This  way  they 
have  the  chance  to  help  mold  the  future 
participants  in  the  hunting  community.  It  is 
also  a great  way  of  promoting  the  club  to 
the  surrounding  public. 

Whoever  they  are  and  whatever  their 
reasons  for  instructing,  they  deserve 
thanks  from  us  all. 

District  Game  Protectors  Goedeke, 
Snyder  and  I are  attempting  to  help  the 
instructors  here  by  having  occasional 
countywide  meetings.  There  are  about  130 
instructors  in  Berks  County.  We  feel  that 
this  will  give  each  instructor  the  opportunity 
to  ask  questions  and  at  the  same  time  get 
constant  refresher  training.  On  the  15th  of 
this  month  we  will  hold  the  first  of  these 
meetings. 

March  2 — This  morning  I picked  up  Joan 
Silagi  and  Doris  Steffey  in  Reading,  and 
met  DGP  John  Snyder  on  State  Game 
Lands  210.  John  was  equipped  with  a 
toboggan,  hammers,  nails  and  about  40 
bluebird  boxes.  Despite  the  deep  snow 
and  frigid  temperature,  we  managed  to  get 
all  the  boxes  erected. 

March  4 — This  afternoon  I met  with 


Deputy  Ken  Miller  and  the  witness  to  a 
recent  Game  Law  violation.  Our  witness 
had  seen  someone  shoot  at  a pheasant 
from  inside  a car.  I think  I located  the 
automobile  in  the  Boyertown  area.  We 
drove  to  this  car  and  the  witness  positively 
identified  it.  This  later  led  to  a conviction 
and  a subsequent  revocation  of  the  defen- 
dant's hunting  license. 

I had  to  hustle  home  to  get  ready  for  the 
White  Deer  Sportsmen’s  Club’s  annual 
dinner.  I picked  up  Deputy  Bob  Miller  to 
help  me  with  the  program. 

March  7 — Retired  Game  Protector  Joe 
Leiendecker  and  I met  Deputy  Howard 
Muhlenberg  at  the  magistrate’s  office  in 
Birdsboro,  where  a hearing  had  been 
scheduled  for  a man  charged  with  killing  a 
doe  in  closed  season.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
defendant  hadn’t  been  notified  of  the  hear- 
ing date  by  certified  mail.  Rather  than 
jeopardize  the  case  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal,  the  magistrate  continued  the  case 
to  a later  date. 

March  9 — We  have  two  division  confer- 
ences each  year  at  our  Division  Office  near 
Leesport.  The  first  for  the  year  was  held 
today  and  I missed  it.  But  I thought  I had  a 
pretty  good  excuse.  My  wife,  Sandy,  and  I 
today  became  the  proud  parents  of  our  first 
baby,  a son. 

March  10 — The  State  Police  Crime  Lab 
assists  the  Game  Commission  in  various 
ways:  ballistics  work  on  firearms,  blood- 
type  identification  of  possibly  illegal  game, 
and  expert  analysis  of  the  doctoring  of  a 
hunting  license  or  a game  tag. 

Today  I went  to  Bethlehem  to  pick  up  a 
firearm.  It  had  been  used  in  a comparison 
test  with  a bullet  removed  from  an  illegally 
killed  deer.  This  case  is  still  pending. 

March  12 — Southern  Berks  County  has 
more  deer  than  most  people  realize.  Of  the 
510  road-killed  deer  in  the  county  last  year, 
over  350  were  south  of  Reading.  I spent 
several  hours  today  picking  up  and  dispos- 
ing of  three  of  them. 

March  13 — The  Nolde  Environmental 
Education  Center,  five  miles  west  of  Read- 
ing, is  a state  park.  The  Center  is  primarily 
for  learning  rather  than  recreation.  Twice 
each  year  a group  of  high  school  students 
from  around  the  county  goes  through  sev- 
eral weeks  of  instruction  on  their  environ- 
ment and  the  agencies  that  work  with  it. 
For  three  hours  today,  I talked  with  them 
about  wildlife,  the  Game  Commission,  and 
how  we  manage  our  wildlife  resources. 
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March  15 — Today  we  held  the  Berks 
County  hunter  education  instructors  meet- 
ing that  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 

March  18 — I've  already  mentioned  a lot 
about  hunter  education  instructors.  Each 
year,  with  a new  group  of  people  wanting 
to  become  instructors,  we  hold  a certifica- 
tion class  at  the  Southeast  Division  Office. 
These  people  spend  the  entire  day  getting 
a thorough  orientation  to  what  we  want 
covered.  By  the  end  of  the  day  they  have  a 
good  idea  of  how  to  give  a class.  I helped 
Conservation  Information  Assistant  Dick 
Fagan  today  with  a class  of  35  new  instruc- 
tors. Five  were  from  my  district.  After  going 
home  for  a quick  dinner  I went  back  to  the 
Division  Office.  A man  from  my  district  was 
to  take  the  annual  exam  given  to  deputy 
applicants. 

March  20 — I met  with  Waterfowl  Coor- 
dinator Bill  Drasher  and  together  we  tried 
to  catch  most  of  the  ducks  on  Carsonia 
Lake  near  Reading.  This  is  a small  lake  in 
a residential  area  adjacent  to  the  commu- 
nity swimming  pool.  The  mess  they  cause 
around  the  pool  need  not  be  described. 
Our  attempt  was  futile  because  they  turned 
their  bills  up  at  our  bait.  They  were  so  well 
fed  by  all  the  area  people's  bread  crumbs, 
that  we  couldn't  lure  them  near  our  cannon 
net. 

March  21 — Being  a terrible  swimmer,  I 
wasn’t  too  excited  today  to  learn  that  a 
dead  deer  was  on  the  ice  at  Hopewell 
Lake.  With  the  help  of  two  French  Creek 
State  Park  employees,  I was  able  to  get 
the  deer  to  shore  without  any  major  catas- 
trophes. The  ice  had  already  melted  at 
least  six  feet  from  the  shore  and  I could 
just  picture  myself  going  through. 

March  23 — With  the  snow  finally  melted, 
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I was  able  to  arrange  for  the  forestry  class 
at  Twin  Valley  High  School  to  do  some 
field  work.  Ron  Frederick  and  his  class  met 
me  at  SGL  52  for  a full  day  of  border 
cutting  on  one  of  the  Game  Lands  roads. 
This  provides  immediate  browse  for  deer 
and  allows  ample  sunlight  to  reach  the 
forest  floor  for  new  plant  growth. 

March  27 — Dogs  running  loose  can 
cause  their  share  of  havoc.  I received  a 
call  today  from  the  Kulptown  area  that  two 
dogs  were  chasing  deer.  After  several 
hours  of  talking  to  people  in  the  area  and 
looking,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nobody  owned  these  dogs.  They  were 
commonly  seen  in  the  area  but  nobody 
had  any  idea  of  who  might  own  them.  This 
is  probably  just  another  case  of  people 
putting  unwanted  pets  out  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

March  29 — Every  fall  our  pheasant 
farms  keep  a number  of  male  birds  to 
serve  as  breeders  in  the  spring.  Once  they 
have  done  their  duty  they  are  released 
throughout  the  state.  Today  I received  50 
cockbirds  to  release  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Berks  County. 

This  evening  Deputy  Ken  Miller  called 
about  a report  he  received  of  someone 
shooting  ducks  the  previous  night  along 
Manatawny  Creek.  Just  in  case  they  en- 
joyed themselves  enough  to  come  back  for 
an  encore,  Ken  and  I were  waiting  all 
evening  near  the  reported  location.  Unfor- 
tunately, tonight’s  stakeout  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

March  31 — Tonight  was  the  Berks 
County  Federation’s  annual  banquet  in 
Reading.  The  evening’s  speaker  was 
Roger  Latham  (Outdoor  Editor,  Pittsburgh 
Press)  who  showed  slides  of  hunting  and 
fishing  from  around  the  world. 
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Hill  Country,  by  Gene  Hill,  E.  P.  Dutton,  2 Park  Ave.,  NYC  10016,  167  pp.,  $9.95. 
More  delightful  outdoor  vignettes  from  the  fellow  who  gave  us  A Hunter’s  Fireside  Book 
and  Mostly  Tailfeathers.  Who  could  read  an  opening  like,  "Hill  Country  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  It’s  the  place  just  over  the  next  rise  . . and  not  be  hooked?  If  you’re  gonna  be 
caught  by  any  outdoor  writer  alive,  Gene  Hill  is  the  one  to  go  with. 

The  Complete  Hunter’s  Almanac,  by  Jerome  K.  Knap,  E.P.  Dutton,  2 Park  Ave., 
NYC  10016,  291  pp.,  $14.95.  Knap  is  a wildlife  biologist  turned  writer,  so  his  comments 
on  North  American  game  are  accurate.  He  also  tells  hunters  how  to  choose  their 
firearms,  dogs,  etc.,  and  there’s  a section  on  where  to  hunt  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Lots  of  good  information. 
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MY  UNCLE  was  both  cantankerous 
and  unpredictable,  and  I tended 
to  operate  at  a disadvantage  with  him. 
The  day  he  found  the  owl  was  no  excep- 
tion. 

Tag  was  sitting  on  the  tailgate  of  his 
sky-blue  Apache  pickup,  drinking  cof- 
fee. He  watched  me  walk  out  of  the 
shelterbelt  and  duck  between  the 
chicken  coop  and  shed.  He  slung  the 
coffee  dregs  on  the  ground  and  screwed 
the  cup  back  on  his  thermos.  “Come 
over  here,  he  said. 

I went  and  stood  by  the  truck,  six- 
teen years  old  and  gawky  and  unsure. 
Tag’s  eyes  dissected  me,  passing  over 
boots,  jeans,  flannel  shirt,  resting  on 
the  22  rifle,  and  ending  up  staring  at  my 
eyes.  He  lit  a cigarette  and  flicked  the 
match.  Squinting,  he  gestured  toward 
the  truck  bed  with  a jerk  of  his  head. 

In  the  bed  was  an  owl.  Dead.  Dusty 
brown,  talons  clenched,  wings  half- 
spread. I rocked  it  with  my  hand  and 
was  surprised  at  how  light  it  felt. 

“Why  d you  shoot  him?  Tag  said. 

“I  didn’t. 

Tag  drew  on  the  cigarette.  His  eyes 
were  pale  as  the  paint  of  the  truck.  “Not 
much  you  didn’t.  ” 

“I  didn’t.  Honest. 

Tag  slammed  the  tailgate  and  se- 
cured it  with  the  S-hooks.  “I  don’t  want 
you  shootin  any  more  of  them. 

I repeated  my  innocence,  but  he 
stalked  off  toward  the  house.  My  argu- 
ments were  half-hearted:  I’d  shot  at  an 
owl  the  day  before,  but  had  missed  and 


sent  it  flapping  out  of  a cottonwood  on 
the  far  reaches  of  the  ranch.  I looked  at 
the  dead  bird,  possibly  the  same  one  I’d 
tried  to  kill;  I remember  the  horn-like 
feather  tufts  that  adorned  its  head,  and 
the  body  that  seemed  incongruously 
small  under  its  blanket  of  feathers.  I 
remember,  too,  heading  for  the  shel- 
terbelt, content  to  postpone  lunch  until 
my  uncle  returned  to  the  fields. 

Had  I looked  closer — and  had  I 
known  more  about  owls — I might  have 
noticed  the  host  of  physical  features 
that  equipped  the  night  bird  to  be  a far 
more  effective  predator  than  I,  with  my 
22,  could  ever  have  hoped  to  be. 

The  talons,  of  course,  I noticed;  on 
the  great  horned  owl  they  were  a bit 
over  an  inch  long,  curved,  and  sharp  as 
cactus  spines.  An  owl  has  four  on  each 
foot,  connected  to  a thick  tendon  that 
runs  through  the  foot,  around  a bone 
that  corresponds  to  our  heel,  and  up 
the  back  of  the  leg.  In  flight,  the  bird 
snugs  its  talons  close  to  its  body  like 
fists;  when  swooping  toward  prey,  it 
extends  them  at  the  ends  of  straight-out 
legs.  On  impact,  the  sudden  stop  forces 
the  legs  up,  constricting  the  pulley-like 
tendons  and  driving  the  talons  home. 

I’m  sure,  now,  that  my  uncle  liked 
having  owls  on  his  ranch  because  they 
are  efficient  rodent  destroyers.  But 
horned  owls  don’t  limit  themselves  to 
small  prey:  they  seize  and  kill  creatures 
as  large  and  tenacious  as  house  cats, 
and  have  been  known  to  drive  their 
talons  completely  through  the  hands  of 
humans.  (To  break  an  owl’s  grip  in  such 
a situation,  the  victim  may  have  to  cut 
the  bird’s  tendons  with  a knife.) 

Above  its  talons,  an  owl’s  legs  are 
feathered — perhaps  to  protect  against 
cold  and  the  bites  of  struggling  prey,  or 
to  insulate  against  sound.  To  further 
promote  silent  hunting,  an  owl’s  flight 
feathers  have  wispy  leading  edges  that 
eliminate  the  noise  of  wings  cutting  air, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  so  soft 
and  sound-dampening  that  a mouse  or 
rabbit  may  never  hear  its  approaching 
killer. 

Before  the  kill,  a night  hunter  must 
first  locate  prey,  often  in  near-total 
darkness.  The  eyes  of  an  owl  are  well 
suited  to  this  task:  they’re  relatively 
large;  packed  with  light-gathering  rod 
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cells  (to  the  detriment  of  color- 
discerning  cone  cells,  and  for  this  rea- 
son most  owls  are  color  blind);  and 
located  in  the  front  of  a wide  skull, 
providing  binocular  vision.  To  reinforce 
depth  perception,  an  owl  bobs  and 
weaves  its  head,  increasing  triangula- 
tion of  the  object  being  viewed. 

Just  how  good  is  owl  vision?  Good 
enough  that  at  least  one  species  can 
capture  prey  in  light  equal  to  that  of  a 
candle  burning  2500  feet  away. 

Owls  put  up  with  a few  inconveni- 
ences along  with  all  their  acuity.  Be- 
cause their  eyes  have  become  fixed  in 
sockets,  the  birds  must  rotate  their 
heads  to  see  to  either  side.  And  they 
have  a hard  time  seeing  close  objects: 
they  must  back  away  from  food  offered 
them  in  order  to  focus  on  it  before 
pouncing. 

Some  years  ago  when  I was  living  in 
one  of  the  far  western  states,  I came 
upon  a barn  owl  that  had  been  killed  by 
a car.  I took  the  carcass  home  and,  in 
the  backyard,  dissected  it  with  razor 
blade  and  pocketknife;  it  was  a summer 
evening,  and  I worked  until  dusk,  en- 
grossed in  the  mechanical  perfection  of 
the  bird’s  form. 

Framing  the  barn  owl’s  face  was  a 
heart-shaped  disk  of  feathers.  A quick 
check  in  an  ornithology  text  told  me 
these  short,  bristly  feathers  are  con- 
trolled by  muscles  to  funnel  sounds 
toward  the  ears.  And  while  the  ears  are 
directed  forward,  most  owl  species 
have  small  tissue  flaps  in  front  of  them 
which  act  like  cupped  hands  to  collect 
sounds  coming  from  the  rear. 

On  the  barn  owl,  the  ears  themselves 
were  two  openings  of  unequal  shape 
and  size  separated  by  a broad  skull;  this 
setup  lets  sound  waves  reach  one  ear  an 
instant  before  the  other  and  at  slightly 
varying  intensities,  helping  the  bird 
pinpoint  sound  sources.  Owls  also  have 
large  internal  ears,  and  brains  well 
equipped  with  auditory  neurons:  a 
300-gram  barn  owl  has  about  95,000 
neurons,  while  a 600-gram  crow  pos- 
sesses 27,000. 

Owls  are  sensitive  to  low  intensity 
sounds  such  as  those  made  by  rodents 
foraging  at  a distance.  However,  their 
hearing  range  is  not  wide;  the  great 
horned,  for  instance,  can’t  pick  up  the 
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low  frequency  sound  of  a ruffed  grouse 
drumming  its  wings. 

An  owl’s  hearing  plays  an  important 
role  in  its  hunting — perhaps  even  more 
than  sight.  With  barn  owls,  hunting 
success  drops  sharply  during  periods  of 
rain,  when  the  birds  can’t  hear  prey 
moving  on  wet  leaves  or  ground.  This 
can  be  disastrous  for  young  still  in  the 
nest,  as  the  older,  larger  owlets  may 
become  hungry  enough  to  cannibalize 
their  younger  siblings. 

Owlets  come  in  graduated  sizes  in 
any  one  nest.  The  female  begins  in- 
cubating with  the  first  egg  and  con- 
tinues through  her  laying  period,  so  the 
young  hatch  at  different  times,  the  first 
often  breaking  the  shell  before  the  last 
egg  is  laid.  Older  hatchlings  receive  the 
lions’  share  of  food;  younger  ones  get 
what’s  left,  and  unless  rodents  are  plen- 
tiful and  the  parents  adept  hunters, 
they  die.  Such  an  arrangement  adjusts 
family  size  to  food  supply. 

Night  hunters  are  early  nesters.  As 
you  read  this,  horned  owls  are  incubat- 
ing or  raising  young;  mating  took  place 
in  January  and  February,  when  cold 
crackled  and  booming  hoots  carried  be- 
neath a brittle  sky.  Through  spring, 
parent  owls  will  capture  the  young  of 
other  wildlife  for  their  growing  owlets; 
and  the  owlets  themselves  will  learn  to 
hunt  during  a time  when  the  land 
abounds  with  young,  inexperienced 
prey. 

Homed  owls  concentrate  on  rodent 
fare  of  rabbits,  mice,  and  wood  rats;  but 
in  the  nests  of  these  master  predators 
one  might  find  remains  of  catfish,  eels, 
hellbenders,  crayfish,  muskrats,  wood- 
chucks, skunks,  weasels,  geese,  wood- 
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cock,  screech  awd  long-eared  owls, 
and  red-shouldered  and  sharp-shinned 
hawks.  Homed  owl  nests  are  far 
from  tidy:  sometimes  they  get  so  full 
of  carcasses  that  owlets  die  of  disease 
contracted  from  the  unsanitary  mess. 

Nor  is  an  owl  a delicate  diner,  appar- 
ently figuring  the  best  way  to  get  some- 
thing down  is  to  bolt  it — or,  if  the  prey 
is  too  large,  tear  it  apart  with  the  beak, 
and  then  bolt  it.  The  owl’s  stomach 
absorbs  nutritious  matter  and  forms 
hair,  feathers,  and  bones  into  round 
pellets,  which  are  regurgitated  several 
hours  later.  If  you  find  a pellet,  crum- 
ble it  and  examine  the  contents  to 
determine  what  the  owl  has  been  eat- 
ing. 

Owls  are  solicitous  parents,  feeding 
their  offspring  a dozen  or  so  meals  a 
night  and  protecting  them  from  intrud- 
ers. Nesting  long-eared  owls  are  great 
bluffers  and  will  raise  their  feathers  and 
spread  their  wings  like  menacing, 
mahogany  butterflies;  if  this  ploy 
doesn  t work,  they  flop  about  on  the 
ground,  trying  to  draw  an  intruder’s 
attention  by  feigning  injury.  But  most 
owls — from  the  pint-size  screech  to  the 
big  great  horned — prefer  to  come  at 
you  with  their  talons. 

Owl  enthusiasts,  in  their  quest  to 
collect  eggs,  observe  parents,  or  photo- 
graph young,  have  been  slashed, 
jabbed,  battered,  and  knocked  out  of 
trees.  Indeed,  this  group  seems  as 
hardy  and  individualistic  as  the  objects 
of  their  passion. 

One  fellow,  a burly  Canadian  ex- 
professional wrestler,  became  intrigued 
with  the  great  gray  owl.  Great  grays  are 
wilderness-loving  birds,  waning  in 
number;  during  a four-year  period,  the 
wrestler  and  a friend  traveled  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles  over  dirt  roads  and 
through  muskeg  and  forest,  by  Jeep, 
snowshoes,  horses,  canoe,  and  on 
foot — and  found  but  two  occupied 
nests.  Other  owl  lovers  have  spent  pro- 
digious amounts  of  time  in  trees, 
blinds,  and  belfries.  Through  their  ef- 
forts, owls  are  among  the  best- 
documented  birds  on  the  planet. 

As  well  as  molding  an  owl’s  body, 
nature  has  honed  the  bird’s  hunting 
instinct.  Owls  are  killers:  a well-fed, 
captive  long-eared  owl  will  refuse  to  eat 
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meat,  but  if  presented  live  mice  will 
nonetheless  kill  them  one  by  one.  Tales 
abound  of  owls  slaughtering  chickens  in 
their  coops,  or,  in  areas  of  high  rodent 
populations,  killing  scores  of  voles  or 
mice  and  eating  only  the  brain  from 
each. 

As  might  be  expected,  owls  are  in- 
stinctively hated  by  other  birds.  During 
daylight,  songbirds  and  hawks  harass 
owls — even  stuffed  ones  and  decoys. 
Ducks,  among  the  most  placid  of  birds, 
have  been  spotted  flying  in  groups  di- 
rectly at  short-eared  owls  to  drive  them 
away,  despite  the  fact  that  short-ears 
rarely  prey  on  ducks. 

Crows  nurture  the  hottest  hatred: 
when  they  find  a great  horned  owl 
during  the  day,  they  call  for  reinforce- 
ments and  proceed  to  mob  it. 

Nature  has  placed  the  owl  in  a posi- 
tion where  it  is  feared,  respected,  mar- 
veled at,  persecuted.  Probably  none  of 
this  matters  a whit  to  a homed  owl  on  a 
midnight  hunt,  a screech  owl  filling  the 
woodlot  with  its  quavering  call,  or  a 
bam  owl  hissing  and  bowing  before  its 
jumbled  young.  There  is  something 


about  an  owl  that  must  be  experienced. 

One  day  in  early  March  a friend  and  I 
hiked  into  a wooded  mountain  valley. 
Snow  was  falling,  heavy  flakes,  straight, 
steady.  Before  pitching  the  tent,  we 
had  to  stamp  a foot  of  snow  beneath  the 
hemlocks.  After  supper  we  nursed  a 
fire,  but  as  darkness  fell  the  tempera- 
ture rose,  turning  the  snow  to  sleet  and 
then  light  rain. 

We  had  been  in  the  tent  an  hour, 
talking  quietly,  when  sound  split  the 
air.  I remember  shutting  my  eyes  and 
fighting  the  urge  to  plug  my  ears,  the 
way  I did  as  a child  when  my  brother’s 
nightmare  screams  dragged  me  ter- 
rified from  sleep. 

This,  too,  was  a scream.  A scream, 
and  the  sound  of  a turkey  gobbling,  and 
a lunatic’s  laughter,  all  rolled  in  one. 

Propped  on  our  elbows,  my  friend 
and  I looked  at  each  other  as  the  scream 
came  again.  Finally  we  made  ourselves 
open  the  tent  flap  and  look  out. 

A barred  ow  sat  in  a winter-bare 
tree.  It  hunched  down  and  stared  at  us 
for  a long  moment.  It  took  off,  flying 
into  the  night  on  silent  wings. 


Letter  . . . 

Tom  Sutton  owns  a cabin  in  Pike 
County,  adjacent  to  Game  Lands  209. 
Recently  he  wrote  to  us  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  the  officers  who  patrol  the 
area  (LM  Will  Peoples,  DGPs  Larry 
Kuznar,  Bob  Buss  and  their  deputies). 
Since  many  of  our  readers  are  unaware 
of  this  part  of  a field  officer’s  work — 
and  of  some  of  the  reasons  behind 
rules  prohibiting  overnight  camping  on 
Game  Lands — we’d  like  to  share  Mr. 
Sutton’s  letter. 

On  Memorial  Day  weekend,  1977,  I ar- 
rived at  the  road  to  my  cabin,  bordered  by 
State  Game  Lands  209.  Fire  trucks,  cars 
and  people  blocked  my  way.  Smoke 
billowed  from  the  woods.  Firemen  told  me 
a campfire  had  started  the  blaze.  The 
woods  were  very  dry  that  month,  and  we 
were  lucky  the  firefighters  acted  quickly 
and  we  lost  only  a couple  of  acres. 

In  the  months  after  the  fire,  game 
wardens  spent  hours  upon  hours  walking 
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the  woods  and  patrolling  the  roads,  issuing 
warnings  and  handing  out  over  150  cita- 
tions during  the  summer  to  campers  with 
fires.  These  campfires  were  endangering 
the  Game  Lands  and  game  as  well  as 
nearby  homeowners.  Cleaning  up  the  old 
campsites  was  quite  a job,  too. 

Game  wardens  patrol  the  area  regularly 
and  are  most  courteous,  friendly  and  al- 
ways willing  to  help.  One  year  later,  as  I 
drove  up  to  my  cabin  on  Friday  night,  there 
stood  the  men  in  green,  on  the  job  again. 
All  was  quiet  that  night.  I thought  back  to 
last  year;  what  an  impact  they  must  have 
made!  Over  this  weekend  there  were  no 
campers  or  campfires,  just  some  horse- 
back riders,  hikers,  birdwatchers  and  one 
photographer  hiking  past  my  cabin 
towards  the  hills. 

These  are  conscientious  men  who  do 
their  jobs  and  do  them  well.  I am  sure  they 
don't  receive  too  many  pats  on  the  back  for 
their  work.  I’d  like  to  be  one  person  to  tell 
them  how  much  they’re  appreciated. 


Thomas  J.  Sutton  Jr. 
Pond  Eddy,  N.Y. 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THE  SETTING  FOR  what  follows  is 
commonly  known  as  Conneaut 
Marsh.  Now,  the  difference  between  a 
swamp  and  a marsh  is  primarily  the 
type  of  plant  life  it  supports:  marshes 
have  grasses  and  cattails,  swamps  have 
trees  and  shrubs.  (Both,  of  course,  are 
wet.)  So  the  scene  of  this  tale  might 
more  properly  be  called  “Conneaut 
Swamp” — though  it  also  has  marshy 
sections. 

Regardless  of  semantics,  this  spot  in 
Crawford  County  contains  a wide  vari- 
ety of  aquatic  birds  and  animals  that 
regard  the  area  as  one  flap  or  jump  this 
side  of  heaven.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our 
northern  progress  while  hunting  carp  in 
this  lush  mess  of  brush,  muck  and 
sweet  spring  water  was  effectively 
halted  by  a wire  and  poster  notification 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion. Across  this  line  wildlife  can  do 
whatever  it  has  in  mind,  unmolested. 

This  incident  was  the  fruition  of  a 
seed  sown  by  John  Kubico  at  a meeting 
of  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  As- 
sociation some  years  ago.  Knowing  that 
carp  shooting  was  high  on  my  list  of 
outdoor  priorities  (there  is  little  in  the 
out-of-doors  that  isn’t),  John  challenged 
me  to  try  for  some  of  the  behemoths 
that  cruise  the  shallows  below  Con- 
neaut Lake.  “You  haven’t  seen  carp 
until  you’ve  visited  the  Marsh,”  he 
affirmed. 

When  John  called  me  around  the 
opening  of  trout  season  last  year,  it 
didn’t  necessarily  fit  in  with  my  plans. 
Consequently,  when  I found  myself 
winging  toward  Pittsburgh  over  all  that 
good  trout  fishing,  it  was  a bit  difficult 
to  orient  my  thoughts  toward  carp  hunt- 
ing. I chase  them  around  in  late  spring 
and  summer  when  the  water  is  low  and 
the  weather  is  comfortable,  but  it  was 
cold  outside  that  airplane.  Anyway,  I 
found  myself  being  poled  northward 

OPPOSITE:  John  Kubico  provides  the 
push-pole  muscle  for  interesting  Conneaut 
Marsh  carp  hunt. 


early  on  the  Saturday  morning  of  April 
22,  first  day  of  the  Passover.  We  had 
spent  the  night  in  a nearby  motel  to  get 
an  early  start.  Motors  aren’t  allowed  on 
this  water,  and  we  didn  t even  have  a 
pair  of  oars!  Just  a pole. 

Tackle  was  no  problem  since  Chuck 
Cravotta,  a partner  in  Black  Hawk 
Archery  Company,  had  brought  com- 
pound bows  and  enough  solid  glass 
arrows  to  start  an  Indian  uprising. 

However,  I had  just  purchased  a new 
gizmo  designed  to  hold  a fishing  reel  on 
a bow.  John  had  hinted  strongly  that 
such  a setup  would  be  all  but  useless 
where  we  planned  to  hunt  carp.  Never- 
theless, I rigged  the  thing  up  with  a 
brand  new  monofilament  line  and  reel 
to  at  least  give  it  a try.  Did,  too. 

Cruising  Carp 

We’d  barely  gotten  underway  when  a 
really  big  carp  came  cruising  by.  The 
arrow  went  somewhere,  but  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a distinct  plop  as 
my  new  reel  popped  loose  from  the 
new  holder  and  sank  with  my  new  line 
into  the  muck  which  covers  the  bottom 
of  the  swamp.  We  managed  to  hook 
onto  the  line,  but  with  the  button  open 
on  the  spincast  reel,  all  I could  do  was 
drag  in  line  until  the  bitter  end  when 
the  reel  came  dutifully  to  the  surface. 
The  other  end  still  held  the  arrow,  so 
the  net  loss  was  one  new  monofilament 
line  that  had  been  gathered  into  a huge 
bird  nest.  It  was  properly  stowed  for 
later  disposition.  Leaving  loose  mono- 
filament lying  around  is  one  of  the 
worst  hazards  to  birds,  outboard  motors 
and  the  tempers  of  other  users  of  the 
water. 

Chuck  Cravotta  handed  me  a brand 
new  Black  Hawk  compound  already 
rigged  with  a shoot-through  bow  reel. 
Kubico  just  smiled  with  an  I-told-you- 
so  look.  He  did  spare  me  any  verbal 
confirmation  of  his  previous  prediction. 
There  wasn’t  anything  else  left  to  do 
but  go  hunt  more  carp. 

My  fish  hunting  has  varied  from 
shooting  little  creek  carp  to  hitting  90- 
pound  stingrays  and  sharks.  But  it  had 
always  been  in  relatively  open  water 
where  both  the  fish  and  I could  fight  it 
out  on  fairly  equal  terms.  This  was 
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something  else!  Although  my  first  shot 
had  been  in  open  water,  Kubico  pulled 
us  back  into  a veritable  slashland  of 
what  is  locally  called  buck  brush,  as 
well  as  other  assorted  aquatic  growth.  It 
became  more  and  more  obvious  why 
heavy-duty  tackle  is  needed  under  such 
conditions. 

After  John  graciously  permitted 
Chuck  and  me  to  get  in  some  practice,  I 
took  over  the  pole  and  moved  him  next 
to  a good-size  carp. 

That  pole  merits  special  considera- 
tion. I have  seen  guides  do  amazing 
things  with  poles  in  salmon  rivers  up 
north,  and  they  are  a near  necessity 
when  working  the  salt  water  flats  for 
stingrays  and  small  sharks.  But  these 


are  usually  just  plain  poles  designed  to 
move  you  along  quietly  from  the  stern 
so  that  the  guide  is  out  of  the  way  for 
either  shooting  or  fishing.  The  12-foot 
poles  John  uses  are  quite  similar,  with 
one  exception.  A short  plywood  paddle 
is  attached  by  screws  to  the  base  of  the 
pole.  This  miniature  paddle  provides 
purchase  against  underwater  brush, 
vegetation  and  even  soft  mud.  When 
needed,  the  paddle  also  serves  in  the 
conventional  manner  if  the  water  is  too 
deep  to  reach  bottom  or  a minor  ma- 
nipulation of  the  boat  is  in  order.  Be- 
cause it  does  take  a real  beating  on  the 
average  trip,  it  must  be  well  con- 
structed and  firmly  attached  to  the 
pole. 

John  scored  on  his  first  try,  and  the 
8-pounder  went  sailing  back  to  the 
brush,  dragging  the  heavy  shooting  line 
behind  it.  The  next  step,  after  carefully 
depositing  the  bow  in  the  boat,  was  to 
attempt  threading  the  carp  back 
through  the  labyrinth  of  limbs  and  as- 
sorted vegetation  through  which  it  had 


KUBICO  GUIDES  johnboat  as  Chuck  Cravotta  alms  arrow  at  another  Conneaut  carp. 
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gone.  No  way.  Although  the  carp  did 
come  partially  toward  the  boat,  it  soon 
hung  up  on  some  brush  under  water. 

This  was  a chance  to  prove  my  pole- 
manship,  and  I shoved  the  boat  far 
enough  back  into  the  brush  that  John 
could  retrieve  both  the  carp  and  his 
arrow.  He  demonstrated  that  the 
easiest  way  to  get  the  line  back  was  to 
simply  cut  it  off,  unthread  it  through 
the  brush,  and  retie  it  to  the  arrow. 

After  John  had  missed  a few  and 
taken  a few  more,  he  took  over  the  pole 
again.  My  score  didn  t improve.  There 
wasn’t  anything  wrong  with  the  bow, 
but  I began  to  realize  that  the  arrow 
rest  was  distorting  my  aim  since  nor- 
mally I shoot  off  the  shelf  for  fish.  After 
I surreptitiously  removed  the  new 
arrow  rest,  things  started  to  improve. 

There  were  plenty  of  carp,  although 
they  began  to  work  their  way  back  into 
deep  water  and  the  thicker  brush  as  the 
day  wore  on.  A heavy  overcast  made 
visibility  a bit  tricky,  but  the  crystal 
clear  water  provided  every  opportunity 
to  spot  the  fish.  Polarized  glasses,  a 
must  when  bow  hunting  for  any  type  of 
fish,  made  spotting  relatively  easy. 

When  things  slowed  down  we  were 
entertained  by  waterfowl  moving  back 
and  forth  and  conversing  with  each 
other  back  in  the  potholes.  Canada 
geese  and  several  species  of  ducks  were 
quite  loquacious,  and  on  occasion  inter- 
rupted tne  verbal  jibes  going  back  and 
forth  the  length  of  the  johnboat. 

Johnboat’ s the  Thing 

Experience  by  that  time  had  con- 
vinced me  Kubico  had  the  proper  com- 
bination for  the  sport  at  hand.  The 
johnboat,  drawing  only  a few  inches  of 
water  despite  the  load  of  three  of  us, 
could  get  back  into  places  that  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  with  anything 
except  perhaps  a canoe.  However,  a 
canoe  would  be  on  the  treacherous  side 
for  such  shenanigans,  and  pretty  as  the 
water  was,  it  would  be  a mighty  cold 
bath  in  April. 

The  pushpole  is  the  only  way  to  go  in 
such  water.  It  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
vide leverage  when  it  is  needed  to  push 
through  resisting  brush,  yet  it  can  be 
manipulated  quietly  to  move  in  on  un- 
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KUBICO  AIMS  through  aquatic  growth  and 
debris,  with  whopping  results  (below).  Arrow 
was  still  draped  with  weeds. 


suspecting  carp  lying  in  the  shallows. 

Although  solid  glass  arrows  are  not 
my  first  choice  for  any  but  really  large 
fish,  they  are  the  only  practical  solution 
for  conditions  such  as  described  here. 
Since  we  could  seldom  play  a fish  in  the 
open,  almost  everv  one  necessitated  a 
trip  back  into  the  brush  to  retrieve  the 
fish  after  a hit.  It  would  take  extremelv 
heavy  monofilament  to  survive  sucb 
shooting,  and  the  spincast  reel  and  light 
wood  arrow  combination  that  I nor- 
mally prefer  for  carp  simply  would  not 
add  anything  to  the  sport. 
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AUTHOR  UNRAVELS  a 12-pounder  from 
thick  brush  after  overcoming  arrow-rest 
problems. 


With  plenty  to  eat  and  hot  coffee 
available,  the  duller  period  in  midday 
was  actually  a welcome  respite.  An 
extra  boat  had  been  brought  along  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area  to  accommodate 
one  of  us  and  another  carp  hunter  who 
could  not  make  it.  Yet  the  14-foot 
johnboat  provided  sufficient  space  for 
the  three  of  us  and  our  activities  with  a 
little  cooperation  all  around. 

As  the  afternoon  moved  along,  carp 
began  to  work  into  more  accessible 
areas  once  again  and  the  action  picked 


up.  Both  Chuck  and  I finally  managed 
to  get  into  some  fish,  although  Kubico’s 
lead  was  never  threatened.  We  worked 
John  overtime,  as  more  and  more  carp 
became  visible,  in  an  effort  to  match  his 
score.  Would  have  done  it,  too,  if  we’d 
shot  better. 

When  we  finally  decided  to  head 
back,  I begged  off  for  a short  period  to 
scout  the  shoreline  and  watched  Chuck 
and  John  test  some  of  the  more  open 
water.  The  sun  was  hidden  behind  the 
haze,  but  my  wristwatch  warned  that 
there  would  be  barely  enough  time  to 
meet  my  plane  in  Pittsburgh. 

However,  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  of 
the  day  was  yet  to  come.  Chuck  had 
just  cut  loose  at  a carp  along  the  edge  of 
the  brush— another  really  big  one  that 
evaded  his  arrow — when  a huge  mus- 
kellunge  cleared  the  water  right  near 
the  boat. 

It  was  a total  experience  well  worth 
the  trip.  I thought  that  I had  hunted 
carp  under  just  about  every  condition 
possible,  but  the  excursion  to  Conneaut 
added  another  dimension  to  a sport  that 
is  increasingly  enjoyed  by  more  and 
more  archers.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  it  is  that  you  are  not  restricted  to 
any  particular  time  of  the  year  in  such 
waters. 

Anyone  who  has  ventured  into 
strange  territory  knows  that  a guide  can 
make  the  difference  between  fun  and 
frustration.  This  was  a good  example  of 
the  importance  of  having  someone 
along  who  is  at  least  familiar  with  condi- 
tions. John  Kubico  had  everything 
planned  and  executed  to  provide  the 
best  possible  opportunities. 

Even  the  rain  held  off  until  we  were 
on  our  way  back  to  Pittsburgh. 


Ranger  Rick  Reprints  Available 

Two  recent  articles  from  Ranger  Rich’s  Nature  Magazine  (published  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  for  younger  readers)  have  been  reprinted.  “Let  It 
Be — Wild  and  Free”  tells  why  wildlife  babies  do  not  make  good  pets,  and  how  to 
help  birds  that  are  apparently  injured  or  without  their  parents.  “Fighting  Pests 
With  Pests”  explains  how  to  combat  insect  pests  with  “natural”  controls  instead  of 
pesticides.  Both  are  in  color,  and  are  available  free  in  single  copies  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  Street  N.W.,  Washington  DC  20036. 
(For  prices  on  multiple  copies,  write  to  NWF.) 
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The  22  caliber  has  always  been  king 
of  the  varmint  clan.  Now,  maybe 
it’s  time  to  look  . . . 


Beyond  The  224 


By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 

THE  WIND  WAS  strong  and  cold  on 
a late  April  evening,  and  I nestled 
inside  a light,  fur-lined  jacket.  But  the 
elements  didn’t  seem  to  deter  the 
chucks.  I had  connected  on  two  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.  The  object  of  my 
attention  at  the  moment  was  a fresh  pile 
of  dirt  some  350  yards  away.  I had  seen 
a chuck  scurry  into  that  den  when  I 
entered  the  field. 

Both  my  shots  had  been  under  the 
200-yard  mark,  and  I had  used  a Savage 
112V  chambered  for  the  220  Swift.  I 
had  made  a slight  allowance  for  the 
wind  on  one  shot,  and  got  a clean  kill 
with  the  second — a dead  center  head 
shot — during  a lull.  Normally,  I don’t 
carry  two  rifles,  but  for  this  hunt,  I had 
also  brought  a Ruger  No.  1 in  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bucking  the  wind  on 
extra  long  shots.  No  doubt  the  115- 
grain  pointed  bullet  is  best  in  this 
caliber  for  general  chuck  shooting,  but  I 
put  my  faith  in  the  130-grain  Speer 
spitzer  in  front  of  a good  charge  of 
Hodgdon  H450  and  a CCI  250  Mag 
primer.  The  130-grain  slug  was  rubbing 
the  3200  fps  mark,  which  is  really  mov- 
ing. 

While  I was  engrossed  in  trying  to 
keep  warm,  the  chuck  got  out  of  its  hole 
before  I realized  what  was  happening.  I 


MODEL  700  REMINGTON  is  available  with  25 
caliber  chambering,  which  Lewis  finds 
worthy  of  more  attention  for  ’chucks. 

made  no  attempt  to  hurry,  and  spent  a 
full  half  minute  studying  the  chuck 
through  the  4-12x  Redfield.  I was  shoot- 
ing directly  across  a wind  that  had 
enough  force  to  push  my  bullet  up- 
wards of  a foot  at  the  distance.  I made 
several  adjustments  on  the  Cravener 
Micro  Rest  and  dug  in  for  the  long  shot. 
The  wind  was  whipping  my  hunting 
license,  creating  a slapping  sound  as  I 
froze  the  reticle  some  eight  inches  into 
the  wind  and  squeezed  off  the  shot.  The 
chuck  headed  for  the  hole.  I had  no 
idea  where  the  bullet  hit. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I fired  at  the 
protruding  head  of  the  same  whistlepig, 
with  approximately  the  same  sight  pic- 
ture. That  shot  ripped  up  dirt  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  grass  eater.  At  least  I knew 
roughly  how  far  the  wind  was  carrying 
the  bullet.  My  third  shot  scored  a hit 
when  the  chuck  emerged  and  stood 
upright.  During  nearly  forty'  years  of 
chuck  shooting,  that  was  the  first  time  I 
had  held  two  widths  of  a chuck’s  body 
into  the  wind.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it 
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DAVID  RAMBSEL  of  Ohio  (left)  and  Lewis 
examine  284  shell— “one  of  the  best  combi- 
nation cartridges  ever.” 


could  have  been  the  first  time  I ever 
scored  on  a 350-yard  shot  when  the 
wind  was  nearly  howling. 

Although  I felt  good  about  making 
this  shot  with  the  7mm  Magnum,  I 
didn’t  immediately  vow  never  to  look  at 
the  222,  220  Swift,  or  the  22-250  again. 
Not  one  of  these  cartridges  would  have 
been  a match  for  that  type  of  wind  over 
a distance  of  1,000+  feet,  but  it  didn’t 
automatically  make  me  believe  that  the 
Remington  7mm  Magnum  is  the  only 
cartridge  for  long  range  varmint  shoot- 
ing. I’ve  made  a lot  of  good  shots  with 
smaller  loads,  and  I’m  inclined  to 
think  of  chuck  shooting  as  a small- 
caliber  sport.  But  I’m  aware  there  are 
times  when  lightweight  bullets  are  use- 
less, and  this  particular  outing  proved 
the  worth  of  the  larger  slug. 

The  224  bullet  has  enjoyed  a long 
reign  as  king  of  the  varmint  realm,  but 
with  the  advent  of  the  6mm  cartridge 
and  the  Remington  25-06,  the  224  is 
having  a tough  time  hanging  onto  its 
title.  The  trend  today  is  toward  the 
larger  diameter  bullet.  There  is  little 
danger  of  the  222  Remington,  220 
Swift,  22-250  Remington,  or  the 
Weatherby  224  Varmintmaster  being 
pushed  entirely  out  of  the  picture,  but 
the  larger,  longer  bullets  have  a higher 
ballistic  coefficient  and  perform  better 
over  the  longer  distances. 


The  fact  that  the  6mm’s  are  more 
versatile  has  to  be  considered  a plus. 
Also,  Winchester’s  243,  Remington’s 
6mm,  and  Weatherby’s  240  Magnum 
have  been  joined  by  a number  of 
wildcat  versions  like  the  243-06,  244 
Improved,  6x47mm,  and  the  6mm  In- 
ternational, plus  others.  In  other 
words,  the  243  caliber  is  not  limited  to 
varmint  shooting.  Thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvania whitetail  hunters  have  implicit 
faith  in  the  6mm  bullet,  although  I have 
some  reservations  along  this  line. 

The  6mm  bullet  has  found  its  way  to 
the  benchrest  line,  too.  The  6mm  In- 
ternational and  the  6x47mm  have  given 
good  results  in  competition.  The 
6x47mm  is  proof  that  the  243  slug  can 
be  more  than  just  a hunting  bullet. 
Perhaps  the  6x47mm  is  a paradox,  as 
most  wildcat  cartridges  are  created  for 
more  velocity,  bullet  energy,  or  a lower 
arc  of  trajectory.  But  the  6x47mm 
which  is  the  Remington  222  Magnum 
opened  up  to  take  the  243  bullet, 
doesn’t  equal  the  velocity  of  the  222 
Mag  nor  any  of  the  6mm  commercial 
cartridges.  It  is  designed  first  and  last  as 
a target  cartridge. 

6mm  International 

The  6mm  International,  a semi- 
wildcat once  offered  in  the  40XB  Rem- 
ington, I believe,  is  built  around  the 
250-3000  Savage  case.  The  case  is 
formed  by  running  a regular  250-3000 
hull  into  the  proper  sizing  die.  This 
operation  alters  the  shoulder  slightly, 
and  in  doing  so,  lengthens  the  neck. 
Although  the  6mm  International  was 
designed  for  competitive  shooting,  the 
long  neck  is  a boon  for  the  reloading 
buff,  and  the  fact  the  6mm  Interna- 
tional might  have  a slight  accuracy  edge 
over  the  factory  creations  could  help  it 
gain  some  attention  in  the  varmint 
realm. 

It’s  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  late 
Warren  Page,  longtime  shooting  editor 
of  Field  Lr  Stream , was  largely  respon- 
sible for  popularizing  the  6mm  car- 
tridges. He  often  wrote  about  early 
wildcats  like  the  240  Cobra  and  243 
Rockchucker,  and  a design  which  he 
and  gunsmith  Al  Marciante  came  up 
with  in  the  early  ’50s,  based  on  a sam- 
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LEWIS  WATCHES  as  Bill  Nichols  of 
DeYoung  uses  Savage  112V  223  scoped  with 
Weaver  T-IOx. 


pie  of  a short  30-caliber  military  case, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  now-popular 
243  Winchester.  As  a wildcat  called  the 
240  Page  Pooper,  it  had  a sharp  shoul- 
der and  fairly  long  neck,  popular  fea- 
tures with  handloaders.  But  sharp 
shoulders  can  cause  production  prob- 
lems in  commercial  cartridges  which 
are  turned  out  by  the  millions,  and  in 
51955  when  Winchester  marketed  the 
243 — a necked-down  version  of  the  308 
military  cartridge — they  stayed  with 
the  308’s  shoulder  angle,  nominally  20 
degrees.  Thus,  the  243  is  not  a dupli- 
cate of  Page  s wildcat  (and  possibly  is 
not  quite  as  impressive  ballistically), 
but  there’s  little  doubt  that  he  was  a 
moving  force  in  its  introduction. 

During  the  same  year  of  1955, 
Remington  brought  out  its  version  of 
the  6mm,  the  244  Remington.  This 
was  a necked-down  257  Roberts  (itself 
a necked-down  7x57mm  Mauser),  with 
a 26-degree  shoulder — noticeably 
sharper  than  the  257’s  20+  degrees. 
That,  plus  its  fairly  long  neck  which 
makes  it  easy  to  accommodate  different 
lengths  of  bullets,  should  have  made  it 
popular  with  handloaders,  but  accep- 
tance was  slow.  The  problem  was  that 
the  M722  Remington,  in  which  it  was 
offered,  had  a slow  l-in-12  twist  which 
didn’t  always  stabilize  the  heavier  bul- 
lets hunters  wanted  to  use  for  deer.  It 
worked  fine  with  varmint  weights,  but 
the  gun  itself  wasn’t  heavy  enough  for 
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A RUGER  M77  in  284  caliber  with  variable 
power  scope  works  well  on  long-range 
chucks  in  summer,  is  outstanding  on  deer  in 
December. 


serious  varmint  shooting,  so  things 
were  somewhat  at  cross  purposes.  In 
1963,  Remington  re-introduced  the 
case  as  the  6mm  Remington,  now 
loaded  with  100-grain  bullets  rather 
than  the  75-  and  90-grainers  of  the  244 
version,  and  offered  rifles  with  a l-in-9 
twist  for  it. 

Interestingly,  the  Remington  near- 
twins are  commercial  versions  of  the 
243  Rockchucker  developed  by  Fred 
Huntington  and  also  often  mentioned 
in  Warren  Page’s  articles.  It  was  a 257 
case  necked  to  6mm  with  a 32-degree 
shoulder — a very  impressive  cartridge. 

Weatherby’s  240  Magnum  found  a 
weak  spot  in  me.  It’s  an  impressive 
cartridge.  I found  it  difficult  to  return 
the  test  outfit.  Basically,  the  240  Mag  is 
a belted  30-06.  The  rim  is  the  same  size 
as  the  06,  which  allows  any  bolt  action 
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CHUNKY  ’CHUCK  falls  to  Lewis’s  M-70  Win- 
chester. Model  comes  in  several  chamber- 
ings  “beyond  the  224.” 


with  the  30-06  bolt  face  to  be  rebar- 
reled for  the  Weatherby  cartridge. 
Caution  should  be  used  to  make  certain 
the  action  is  strong  enough  for  the 
high -pressured  240  Magnum. 

Matching  the  240  Weatherby  with 
the  other  factory  6mm’s  on  a ballistic 
scale  shows  it  is  not  greatly  superior  to 
the  Remington  6mm  when  loaded  to 
equal  pressures.  Some  ballistic  experts 
claim  the  belted  head  on  the  240  Mag  is 
more  for  looks  than  a necessity.  I per- 
sonally liked  the  cartridge,  and  at- 
tempted to  no  avail  to  have  Weatherby 
offer  it  in  a heavy-barrel  version.  The 
240  Mag  has  some  velocity  edge  over 
the  smaller  cases,  of  course.  Its 
downfall  is  its  case.  It  can’t  be  made 
easily  from  another  cartridge,  and  since 
it  is  expensive  and  not  readily  available 
to  the  handloader,  the  Weatherby  240 
Magnum  may  never  reach  its  full  po- 
tential with  the  varmint  shooting  clan. 

Back  in  1915,  Savage  introduced  the 
famous  250-3000.  It  was  designed  by 
Charles  Newton.  According  to  the 
grapevine,  Newton  wanted  the  car- 
tridge to  handle  the  100-grain  bullet, 
but  Savage  was  interested  in  something 
that  would  hit  the  then-amazing  veloc- 
ity of  3000  fps.  Bullet  weight  had  to  be 
dropped  to  87  grains  before  the  3000 
fps  mark  could  be  reached.  Savage  in- 
troduced the  new  cartridge  in  their 
Model  99  and  later  chambered  their 
Models  20  and  40  for  it.  Winchester 
followed  with  their  Models  54  and  70. 

As  combination  cartridges  go,  the  25 
caliber  has  to  be  better  than  the  6mm, 
and  the  fact  it  can  handle  bullet  weights 


up  to  120  grains  gives  it  a distinct 
advantage  in  the  big  game  realm.  No- 
body who  ever  used  one  will  forget  that 
the  old  257  Roberts  was  one  of  the  best 
deer  cartridges  ever  developed.  Ned 
Roberts  gave  birth  to  the  257  by  work- 
ing down  the  7x57mm  Mauser  to  accept 
the  25-caliber  bullet.  Several  case  al- 
terations were  made  during  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  but  in  1934  Rem- 
ington brought  out  a standardized 
version  in  their  Model  30  bolt  action. 
The  257  Roberts  fell  by  the  wayside 
with  the  advent  of  the  highly  bal- 
lyhooed  6mm’s,  but  it’s  still  a fine  car- 
tridge for  medium-size  game. 

The  25-06  was  first  offered  by  A.  O. 
Niedner  shortly  after  the  250-3000 
made  its  debut.  Based  on  the  30-06,  it 
carried  the  same  gentle  17-degree 
shoulder  angle.  At  first,  velocity  was 
not  too  impressive  in  the  25-06  (then 
called  the  25  Niedner).  It  took  slow 
burning  powders  like  4350  and  4831  to 
up  the  speed.  In  1969,  Remington 
brought  out  a standard  version  in  their 
Model  700,  and  now  with  several  other 
manufacturers  chambering  for  this  ex- 
cellent cartridge,  the  25  caliber  may  get 
back  some  of  the  recognition  it  so  unfor- 
tunately lost  to  the  6mm’s. 

Lesser-Knowns 

The  6.5mm  bullet  (.264")  never 
aroused  much  interest  in  American 
shooters  and  hunters  even  though  it 
was  widely  used  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
After  World  War  II,  many  thousands  of 
Japanese  military  rifles  were  brought 
back  by  returning  servicemen.  Am- 
munition was  not  available,  and  some 
gunsmiths  licked  the  problem  by 
wildcatting  the  Japanese  Type  38  army 
rifle.  One  favorite  was  the  6.5-257 
which  was  the  257  case  necked  up  to 
take  the  larger  264  bullet.  Norma 
ended  this  dilemma  by  manufacturing 
6.5  ammo. 

While  the  6.5  bullet  still  isn’t  all  that 
popular,  Winchester’s  264  Magnum 
was  a terrific  cartridge.  In  fact,  its  de- 
mise is  still  hard  for  me  to  accept.  The 
264  Mag  saw  the  light  of  day  around 
1959  and  was  a short  belted  Magnum 
showing  similarities  to  the  458  Win- 
chester. Some  serious  complaints  were 
made  against  the  264,  the  most  damag- 
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ing  being  rapid  throat  erosion.  Some 
shooters  claimed  the  throat  would  burn 
out  in  several  hundred  rounds. 

The  farthest  step  I think  should  be 
taken  beyond  the  224  in  varminting  is 
the  284  bullet.  It’s  probably  true  that 
Remington’s  7mm  Mag  leads  the  pack, 
but  the  now  discontinued  Winchester 
284  ranks  as  the  most  overlooked  car- 
tridge of  this  century,  both  in  the  big 
game  category  and  in  the  varmint  hunt- 
ing realm.  Winchester  brought  out  the 
284  in  their  Model  88  lever  action 
outfit.  The  Model  88  had  many  good 
features,  but  failed  to  set  any  sales 
records  in  this  caliber. 

I will  be  the  first  to  admit  the  Model 
88  was  accurate,  and  I liked  the  idea  of 
a full  stock  on  a lever  action  outfit.  I 
have  a 243  Model  88  that  shoots  like 
blue  blazes  with  handloads— in  fact,  is 
capable  of  one-inch  groups. 

The  284  is  one  of  the  best  combina- 
tion cartridges  ever  to  hit  the  market. 
I’m  fortunate  to  have  a Ruger  M77 
chambered  for  the  284  Winchester,  and 
I use  it  constantly  during  the  big  game 
and  varmint  seasons. 

Remington’s  7mm  Magnum  doesn’t 
need  much  of  an  introduction.  Its  popu- 
larity is  increasing  on  a steady  basis, 


and  in  the  March  1977  GAME  NEWS, 
I made  my  feelings  about  it  known  by 
calling  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum 
“the  cartridge  with  a future.”  It’s  way 
too  powerful  for  the  smaller  type  var- 
mints at  normal  range,  but  is  a whale  of 
a long-range  woodchuck  and  big  game 
cartridge.  It  can  handle  a wide  selection 
of  284  caliber  bullet  weights,  and  for  a 
Magnum,  its  recoil  is  not  severe. 

Work  up  maximum  loads  with  cau- 
tion, keeping  close  watch  for  pressure 
signs.  Cases  of  different  makes  can  have 
different  capacities,  and  this  doubles 
the  necessity  for  care  and  caution. 
Probably  a 115-grain  spitzer  bullet  is 
best  for  varmints,  while  the  140s  will  fill 
the  deer  and  antelope  hunter’s  needs, 
and  the  160-  and  175-grain  bullets  han- 
dle elk  without  too  much  trouble.  All 
this  shows  the  Remington  7mm  Mag- 
num is  an  outstanding  and  versatile 
cartridge.  It  is  going  to  enjoy  a long 
lifespan. 

The  224  is  far  from  dead;  it’s  still  tops 
for  chucks  and  crows  at  ordinary 
ranges.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
tiny  bullet  is  no  match  for  the  elements. 
If  the  range  is  long  and  the  wind  is 
high,  it’s  wise  to  look  beyond  the  224 
caliber. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


Last  spring,  humane  groups  filed  suit 
against  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
asking  that  an  environmental  impact 
statement  (EIS)  be  required  before  the 
agency  disburse  to  states  any  of  the  funds 
collected  from  excise  taxes  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  (Pittman-Robertson, 
or  P-R  funds).  FWS  agreed  to  provide 
information  on  each  of  the  600  projects 
funded  by  the  program,  and  to  prepare  an 
EIS  on  the  overall  program.  That  has  been 
done,  and  humane  groups  have  time  to 
review  the  information  and  to  decide,  along 
with  FWS,  which  projects  will  require  indi- 
vidual impact  statements.  Many  of  the 
grants  are  for  administrative  support  and 
routine  work  such  as  surveys  and  wildlife 
counts. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is 
buying  land  in  northern  California  to 
save  it  from  developers.  The  2,765-acre 
tract,  to  be  called  the  Lava  Lakes  Nature 
Center,  supports  a wide  variety  of 
mammals  and  waterfowl  as  well  as  fish, 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  It’s  a resting 
area  for  migrating  birds;  about  280 
species  have  been  seen  there. 

The  FBI  has  been  called  in  on  a serious 
case  of  tree-napping.  Bands  of  thieves  are 
marauding  national  forests,  private  wood- 
lots  and  residential  communities  in  the 
Midwest.  They’re  selective,  taking  only 
walnut  trees,  which  are  apparently  shipped 
to  Germany,  made  into  veneer,  and  then 
sold  back  to  Americans.  Lest  you  think  this 
is  a joking  matter,  consider  the  following: 
one  walnut  tree  in  Ohio  recently  sold 
(legitimately)  for  $35,000.  . . . Perhaps 
one  should  tie  a guard  rabbit  or  tarantula  to 
the  base  of  one’s  prize  walnut  trees. 


On  the  well-founded  theory  that  the  nat- 
ural way  is  often  the  best  way,  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Natural  Resources 
is  gathering  seed  from  native  prairie 
grasses  for  various  types  of  conservation 
plantings.  The  first  batch  will  be  used  to 
establish  a nursery;  seed  from  that  will  be 
sown  in  state  parks  and  wildlife  areas, 
along  state  trails,  etc.  They’ve  found,  not 
surprisingly,  that  native  grasses  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  Minnesota  weather  condi- 
tions than  are  commercial  varieties,  and 
are  quite  valuable  as  wildlife  food  and 
cover. 


U.S.  and  Mexican  wildlifers  are  keep- 
ing an  even  closer  eye  on  wintering 
waterfowl  in  Mexico  this  year,  as  a re- 
sult of  a cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Projects  were 
set  up  in  four  areas:  endangered 
species  protection,  migratory  waterfowl 
management,  wildlife  research,  and 
wildlife  law  enforcement.  Among  other 
projects,  the  Mexican  wildlife  agency 
will  be  adopting  the  bird  banding  sys- 
tem which  the  U.S.  and  Canada  use. 


Have  you  thought  about  giving  your 
daughter  or  son  a firearm,  but  decided  not 
to  because  of  the  potential  danger?  Well, 
you  may  have  to  re-think  things,  according 
to  information  from  the  U.S.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  Their  “Con- 
sumer Product  Hazard  Index”  rates  prod- 
ucts and  activities,  with  the  good  old  bicy- 
cle taking  top  honors  as  a hazardous 
product.  A bit  further  down  come 
skateboards,  beds,  baseball,  sofas, 
fences,  and  batteries.  Below  all  those — in 
45th  place,  to  be  exact — come  those 
dangerous  firearms. 


Farmers  favor  irrigation  projects,  right? 
Wrong — at  least  this  time.  Farmers  in 
South  Dakota  banded  together  to  oppose 
the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project,  which  would 
destroy  good  farmland,  channelize  miles  of 
river,  and  drain  precious  wetland  areas. 
Farmers  were  instrumental  in  getting 
elected  board  members  who  oppose  the 
project  as  planned,  and  they  hope  to 
get  Congress  to  deauthorize  the  project 
soon.  . . . Their  neighbors  in  North 
Dakota  are  fighting  a flood  control  dam  by 
selling  thousands  of  tiny  plots  of  land  to  tie 
the  government  up  in  red  tape. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

S IT  TRUE  THAT  A DISABLED 
VETERAN  CAN  GET  A FREE 
HUNTING  LICENSE  ? 


ANSWER- 

YES,  IF  HE  IS  A RESIDENT  AND 
HIS  DISABILITY  WAS  SERVICE 
NCURRED . 


QUESTION  — 

IF  I LOSE  MY  HUNTING  LICENSE, 
DO  I HAVE  TO  BUY  ANOTHER  ONE  ? 


ANSWER 

YES.  YOU  CAN  BUY  A REPLACEMENT 
LICENSE  AFTER  FILING  THE  PROPER 
AFFIDAVIT  AND  PAYING  A FEE  OF 
ONE-HALF  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
ORIGINAL  LICENSE. 


SSL 
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COVER  BY  LINDA  REINBOLD 

Walking  lazily  along  a country  road,  soaking  up  the  midday  spring  , 
sunshine,  you’re  suddenly  assailed  by  an  excited  warbling.  Glancing 
around  for  something  big  enough  to  produce  such  a rush  of  sound,  you 
spot  a sparrow-size  Dit  of  intense  blue  flitting  from  twig  to  telephone  1 
wire.  An  indigo  bunting!  His  iridescent  purplish-blue  comes  not  trom  i 
pigment,  but  from  the  fine  structure  of  his  feathers,  which  reflect  blue  ( 
in  bright  sunlight;  in  shade,  he  looks  black.  His  mate  is  brown,  with 
only  a faint  wash  of  blue  in  her  tail.  These  little  Pennsylvania  residents  i 
offer  more  than  visual  and  vocal  beauty;  they  eat  many  weed  seeds  and 
insects. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Win  Some . . . 


IN  LATE  FEBRUARY  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department — in  the  face  of  the  largest 
volume  of  public  comment  ever  logged  against  a pending  Federal  action — 
withdrew  its  proposed  firearms  regulations  which  would  have  required  comput- 
erized records  of  every  firearms  transaction  made  through  any  of  the  120,000 
federally  licensed  gun  dealers.  The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  came  during 
budget  hearings  before  the  House  Appropriations  committee’s  Treasury  subcom- 
mittee. This  subcommittee  had  initiated  a $4.2  million  fund  cut  which  prohibited 
the  Treasury  Department’s  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF)  from 
spending  any  funds  to  implement  a computerized  records  scheme.  Those  with 
faith  in  the  rights  of  individuals  have  called  the  withdrawal  “an  acknowledgement 
by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

Public  comment  on  the  BATF  regulations  was  a national  plebescite  on  the  issue 
of  gun  registration.  Both  sides  had  full  and  equal  opportunity  to  muster  comment 
from  individual  citizens.  The  end  result  was  337,000  letters  opposing  the 
regulations  and  only  7,800  in  favor,  a ratio  of  over  43  to  1 against.  Such  a tally  must 
be  recognized  as  a national  public  referendum  on  the  issue.  Persons  who  have 
studied  the  situation  point  out  that  Congress  quickly  understood  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  proposed  regulations  and  labeled  them  for  what  they  were — the 
foundation  of  a system  of  massive  electronic  dossiers  on  anyone  who  wished  to 

{mrchase  a firearm  in  legal  commerce.  The  Treasury  proposals  included  provisions 
or  the  submission  of  quarterly  reports  on  all  firearms  transactions  to  be  entered  on 
a central  computerized  file  in  Washington,  and  a so-called  unique  computerized 
serial  number  to  be  stamped  on  all  newly  manufactured  firearms,  including  rifles, 
shotguns  and  handguns.  In  withdrawing  the  proposed  regulations,  the  Treasury 
Department  formally  acknowledged  the  overwhelming  public  opposition,  as  well 
as  the  strong  Congressional  opposition  to  their  proposals. 

This  acknowledgement  is  worth  noting.  Such  things  don’t  happen  often.  It’s 
important  because  it  proves  that  the  private  citizens  of  this  country  still  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  that  when  alerted  to  possible  encroachments  on 
their  traditional — and  Constitutional — rights,  they  still  have  a say  in  the  course  of 
government.  We  often  lose  sight  of  this  nowadays,  when  government  seems  so 
remote,  so  unthinking,  so  unapproachable.  Even  when  angered  by  the  direction 
things  seem  to  be  going,  it  seems  impossible  to  do  anything  about 
them  because  we  just  don’t  know  where  to  start.  This  time,  the 
National  Rifle  Association’s  Institute  for  Legislative  Action  provided 
the  leadership  and  the  country’s  interested  individuals  provided  the 
letters  that  made  the  difference.  And  so  we’ve  won  a battle.  But  it 
isn’t  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any  regulatory  agency  to  give  up. 

They  just  keep  chipping  away  from  one  angle  after  another.  As  an 
example,  even  as  he  was  announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposed 
regulations  described  above,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Richard 
Davis  said  the  BATF  will  be  reviewing  the  need  for  further 
regulations,  such  as  controlling  firearms  brought  into  this  country 
by  servicemen  returning  from  abroad.  And  so  the  fight  goes  on  in  a 
war  that’s  far  from  over. — Bob  Bell 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


My  Hunting  Cronies 

By  Bill  Ingham 


I’VE  BEEN  A hunter  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  so  I guess  that  almost 
puts  me  in  the  old-timer  class,  depend- 
ing which  side  of  the  forty-five  year 
marker  you’re  standing  on.  I’ve  put  a 
few  miles  on  my  boots,  and  have  had 
more  than  my  share  of  enjoyment  in 
the  fields  and  woods  of  Pennsylvania. 
All  of  those  hours  of  taking  the  gun  for 
a walk  have  built  up  a golden  treasury 
of  memories  that  become  increasingly 
more  precious  as  time  goes  by. 

But  my  memories  are  not  of  fantas- 
tic shots  made  on  wildly  quartering 
ringnecks  or  huge  bucks  running  wide 
open  through  the  hemlocks.  Nor  of 
bluebird  days,  or  driving  snowstorms, 
or  thick  fog,  or  spiteful  rain,  although 
I’ve  had  my  share  of  all  of  those. 
Rather,  my  memories  are  peopled  by 
my  hunting  cronies  who  touched  those 
days  with  magic  and  made  them  spe- 
cial. They’re  such  wonderful  people 
that  I consider  it  an  honor  to  introduce 
you  to  them. 

I must  start  with  Mort,  because  that’s 
how  I started,  hunting  on  the  farm 
which  has  been  in  his  family  since  the 
days  of  William  Penn.  When  we  met, 
Mort  was  a stringy  little  fellow  with  a 
mess  of  curly  black  hair  and  an  in- 
fectious grin  that  was  always  ready  to 
burst  into  an  uncontrollable  laugh.  He 
also  had  a marvelous  dog  named  Toby 
who  was  a masterpiece  of  ill  breeding 
but  was  an  expert  when  it  came  to  find- 
ing game.  Mort  was  with  me  the  day  I 
managed  to  drop  my  first  rabbit  after  a 
shameful  string  of  misses.  Opening  day 
on  the  farm  was  by  invitation  only,  and 
each  hunt  was  carefully  planned.  At 
noon  we  broke  for  dinner  and  Mort’s 
mother  had  a huge  turkey  dinner  with 
all  the  trimmings  waiting  for  us.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  game  was  shared 
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equally — with  the  exception  of  that  first 
rabbit  of  a mighty  proud  young  fellow.  I 
still  get  a chuckle  when  I think  back  to 
that  skinny  little  kid  carrying  an  old 
borrowed  16-gauge  single-banger  that 
squashed  his  shoulder  to  a painful  jellv. 

Tom  and  I have  hunted  together  for 
most  of  those  thirty  years.  It’s  some- 
what of  a tradition  for  us  to  officially 
open  the  bird  season  together.  It  was  at 
Tom’s  home  that  I had  my  first  taste  of 
bear  meat,  and  that  was  when  we  were 
both  in  high  school.  The  following  year 
Tom  got  his  big  buck  and  I was  green 
with  envy.  He  took  me  to  his  hunting 
camp  and  sponsored  my  membership 
in  it  years  later.  We  spent  much  of  our 
youth  together,  double-dated  countless 
times,  and  Tom  served  as  best  man  at 
my  wedding.  He’s  the  kind  of  steady, 
dependable  guy  that  never  seems  to  get 
excited — the  perfect  companion  to 
hunt  on  your  right  side,  because  you 
never  end  up  looking  down  his  gun  bar- 
rel. 

Hairy-Chested 

Dewey  and  Ernie,  my  brother  and 
brother-in-law,  helped  me  cut  my 
hunting  teeth.  Dewey  had  just  finished 
a hitch  with  the  Seventh  Army  in 
Europe  in  the  nastiness  of  World  War 
II,  and  Ernie  had  been  the  director  of  a 
CCC  camp  in  Vermont.  To  a young- 
ster, they  were  hairy-chested  indi- 
viduals, indeed.  They  soothed  me 
through  the  early  days  of  blistered  feet 
and  empty  game  bag,  and  reduced  my 
ego  to  a livable  size  on  those  occasional 
later  days  when  I couldn’t  do  anything 
wrong.  They  allowed  me  to  work  out 
every  briar  patch  we  came  to,  and 
permitted  me  to  clean  the  game  and 
guns  at  the  end  of  the  day.  But  they 
made  me  feel  like  a man  before  my 
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time.  They  don’t  hunt  any  longer,  so  I 
suppose  I’m  carrying  on  for  them,  as 
my  son  will  for  me  in  years  to  come. 

Lem  and  Howard  and  I hunted  to- 
gether for  quite  a few  years  before  our 
careers  led  us  down  separate  paths. 
Lem  had  a nose  that  had  been  shifted 
slightly  to  one  side,  a result  of  meeting 
something  more  substantial  than  it  was. 
Howard  had  a sparkling  gold  tooth  that 
winked  at  you  when  he  talked,  making 
it  difficult  to  look  him  in  the  eye. 
Howard  liked  nothing  better  than  hunt- 
ing squirrels  near  Pine  Grove.  I’ll 
never  forget  the  day  we  dug  a couple  of 
apples  out  of  the  snow  in  an  old  or- 
chard; there  had  to  be  something 
indecent  about  apples  that  tasted  so 
good.  And  then  there  was  the  day  Lem 
chased  a wing-shot  rooster  all  over  a 
cornstubble  field  rather  than  shoot  it 
again.  That  was  the  same  day  I shot  the 
tail  feathers  off  of  another  bird  and 
never  put  a pellet  where  it  counted. 

Joe  was  with  me  the  day  I shot  the 
ringneck  that  climbed  into  the  sky  like 
a rocket  and  headed  toward  the  farm- 
house before  folding  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  away.  The  farmer 
showed  us  where  that  bird  dropped — 
right  into  his  rain  barrel!  Joe  was  a 
medical  student  in  those  days  and 
cherished  the  few  hours  we  could  hunt 
together.  He’s  gone  now,  victim  of  an 
automobile  accident  that  took  him  at 
the  height  of  his  career.  That  tragedy 
took  Joe,  but  it  can  never  erase  the 
memory  of  that  crisp  autumn  day  with 
him  when  that  silly  ringneck  plopped 
into  the  rain  barrel. 

Ken  was  my  biology  professor  in 
college.  I remember  him  more  for  his 
generous  interpretation  of  academic  ex- 
cellence than  for  his  ability  to  untangle 
the  mysteries  of  genetics.  If  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  not  grown  a beard  he 
would  have  been  the  spittin’  image  of 
Ken  (or  vice  versa).  We  hunted  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  about  ten  years 
after  I graduated  from  college  and  have 
done  so  every  year  since.  He  has  the 
ability  to  make  a 16-gauge  reach  farther 
than  anyone  else  I ve  ever  seen.  One 
memorable  day  he  held  a rabbit  for  me 
as  I field-dressed  it.  From  out  of  the 
blue  came  his  classroom  voice,  quizzing 
me  on  the  vitals  that  my  knife  exposed. 


He  made  me  so  nervous  I cut  my  finger 
and  ended  up  being  awarded  a C-minus 
for  my  performance.  How  sweet  it  was 
later  that  year  when  he  punctured  the 
bladder  of  his  deer  while  showing  my 
daughter  the  proper  way  to  field-dress 
a whitetail. 

Dave  was  my  boss  when  we  slipped 
away  from  work  for  a day  to  chase  birds. 
He  could  have  made  several  fortunes  as 
a used  car  salesman  because  he  had  a 
smooth  and  easy  flow  of  words  to  match 
a razor-sharp  mind.  I had  worked  hard 
to  train  my  setter  and  was  very  proud  of 
her,  although  she  never  held  a point 
very  long.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day 
Dave  said,  “Bill,  you  know  that  dog 
hunts  real  well,  but  I’ve  never  seen  her 
point.  At  that  exact  moment,  Kelly 
froze  solid  right  in  front  of  him  and  held 
perfectly  while  he  flushed  and  then 
dropped  a gigantic  ringneck.  Things 
like  that  happen  only  once  in  a lifetime, 
but,  believe  me,  it’s  enough. 

Ankle-Deep  in  Shells 

Don  was  my  next  door  neighbor  be- 
fore he  had  to  pull  stakes  and  follow  his 
iob.  He  has  a funny  little  grin  and  wears 
his  hair  over  his  forehead  to  try  to  hide 
his  balding  pate.  However,  nothing  he 
does  can  hide  the  paunch  he’s 
developed  over  the  past  several  years. 
He’s  a dyed-in-the-wool  rabbit  hunter, 
just  like  his  father,  and  we’ve  had 
dozens  of  arguments  about  bird  hunt- 
ing with  setters  versus  rabbit  hunting 
with  beagles.  I told  Don  about  the 
fantastic  shooting  I was  having  on 
ducks.  He  wasn’t  about  to  spend  five 
bucks  on  a duck  stamp  on  the  off  chance 
that  he  might  get  a shot  at  one,  so  he 
grudgingly  accompanied  me  to  see 
what  the  fuss  was  all  about.  The  ducks 
were  flying  in  squadrons  that  evening 
and  I was  soon  ankle  deep  in  spent 
shells  without  ever  mussing  a feather. 
It  was  too  much  for  Don;  he  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  post  office  the  next 
morning  when  it  opened.  For  the  next 
two  weeks  we  hunted  every  evening 
and  never  even  saw  a duck  that  wasn’t 
so  high  it  was  wearing  an  oxygen  mask. 

Charlie  is  a meat  cutter  and  one  of 
the  warmest  individuals  I’ve  ever  been 
privileged  to  know.  He  grins  so  much 
he  has  laugh  lines  chiseled  into  his  face. 
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CHARLIE  fell  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  a snowstorm  only  to 
wake  up  and  find  a handsome 
buck  staring  at  him — ten  feet 
away! 


Charlie  is  just  beginning  to  come  into 
his  own  as  far  as  hunting  is  concerned. 
Trying  to  provide  for  six  kids  land  of 
keeps  a fellow  busy  and  has  forced  him 
to  choose  overtime  over  hunting.  It  also 
makes  him  sleepy  on  the  days  he  does 
hunt.  Like  the  day  he  went  deer  hunt- 
ing and  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  a 
snowstorm  only  to  wake  up  and  find  a 
handsome  buck  staring  at  him  from  ten 
feet  away.  We  would  never  have  heard 
about  that  if  he  hadn’t  dropped  a fat 
forkhom  an  hour  later.  That  was  his 
first  buck  in  nearly  thirty  years  and  it 
was  long  overdue.  Every  year,  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day, 
Charlie  and  his  wife  Marty  host  a game 
dinner  that  would  make  a gourmet 
weep  for  joy. 

F rank  had  given  up  hunting  for  about 
fifteen  years  before  I talked  him  back 
into  the  habit.  He’s  a plasterer  and 
used  to  hard  work,  which  makes  him 
considerably  stronger  than  us  office- 
bound  types.  One  day  he  almost  tore 
the  trigger  mechanism  out  of  a bor- 


rowed shotgun  trying  to  get  the  safety 
off  so  he  could  shoot  at  a rapidly  disap- 
pearing ringneck.  Frank  doesn’t  have 
much  to  say,  but  those  of  us  who  know 
him  sit  up  and  pay  attention  when  he 
does  talk.  Generally,  he’s  calm  and 
quiet;  it  takes  a lot  to  ruffle  his  fea- 
thers. But  deer  tend  to  rattle  him. 
Thoroughly.  I’ve  known  him  to  shoot  in 
utter  frustration  at  a deer  bounding 
through  a thicket — the  deer  that  had 
been  standing  quietly  thirty  feet  in 
front  of  him  only  seconds  earlier — a 
deer  that  he  had  watched  for  five 
minutes  as  it  walked  up  to  him.  He  still 
has  a tiny  crescent-shaped  scar  on  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  to  remind  him  of  that 
day. 

Bob  is  a latecomer  to  the  hunting 
fraternity.  What  he  lacks  in  experience, 
he  makes  up  for  in  enthusiasm.  He  got 
so  excited  on  his  first  hunt  that  ne 
missed  a close  shot  at  a buck  as  it  calmly 
walked  away  from  him.  And  then  he 
made  an  offhand  right-in-the-boiler- 
room  shot  at  148  yards  a couple  of  days 
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later.  Bob  brings  a crisp  newness  to  my 
days  in  the  woods  as  he  discovers  things 
that  I have  taken  for  granted  for  years. 

Taylor  and  I have  shared  the  excite- 
ment of  many  goose  blinds  together. 
With  our  offices  just  a few  feet  apart,  he 
used  to  signal  me  to  come  see  him  with 
a couple  of  honks  on  his  goose  call.  But 
he  always  forgot  his  call  whenever  we 
went  goose  hunting.  We’ve  spent  many 
a happy  hour  together,  hunting  deer 
or  planting  trees  in  Somerset  County. 
We’ve  spent  ten  times  as  many  hours 
just  enjoying  each  other’s  company. 
And  when  Dame  Fortune  frowned 
instead  of  smiled,  when  one  of  us  hurt, 
the  other  one  cried.  He’s  in  Arizona 
now,  starting  a new  life  that  I hope  will 
be  as  full  and  rich  as  the  old  one,  but 
without  the  sadness. 

Third  Before  First 

Jim  is  Taylor’s  brother,  and  a more 
devoted  hunter  never  set  foot  on  this 
earth.  He  would  be  the  super  star  of 
hunting  if  he  used  a single  shot.  But 
Tim  is  always  planning  his  third  shot 
before  he  fires  the  first.  He  can  deliver 
more  firepower  than  a squad  of  Ma- 
rines. And  whenever  Jim  is  in  the 
woods  you  know  that  deer  will  move 
past  your  stand  because  he  has  a tiny 
perpetual  motion  machine  built  into 
each  foot.  It’s  nothing  unusual  for  Jim 
to  pass  you  four  times  in  one  morning — 
from  four  different  directions.  He’s  one 
of  those  rare  people  who  have  a bubbl- 
ing zest  for  life  in  general  and  hunting 
in  particular. 

Kathy  is  my  eldest  daughter  and 
hunted  with  me  every  season  for  six 
ears  before  college  beckoned.  We 
unted  the  fields  of  Lancaster  County 
and  the  woods  of  Lycoming  County 
together.  Those  days  were  shared  with 
the  guys  I’ve  already  introduced  to  you 
and,  without  exception,  they  treated 
her  like  one  of  the  fellows.  She  became 
a pretty  fair  wing  shot,  but  she  never 
connected  on  a deer.  I watched  her 
pass  up  a shot  at  a fat  deer  because  she 
wasn’t  sure  where  the  drivers  were  and 


didn’t  want  to  take  a chance.  That’s  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  a father  proud.  * 

My  latest  hunting  partner  is  my  son 
Mark.  We’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the 
woods  and  fields  together.  I’ve  tried  to 
teach  him  respect  for  the  outdoors  and 
the  wild  things  that  make  their  homes 
there.  He’s  coming  along  nicely  and 
can  appreciate  the  day  and  the  friends 
and  the  beauty  of  nature.  He  has  felt 
the  thrill  of  his  first  ringneck,  and  the 
humility  of  his  first  buck.  I am  grateful 
to  have  been  able  to  share  those  golden 
moments  with  him.  I know  he  can  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  woods  and, 
probably  more  important,  he  can  take 
care  of  others.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he’s 
already  two  years  older  than  that  skinny 
kid  with  the  old  16-gauge  single-shot  of 
thirty  years  ago. 

As  I look  back  over  the  hunting  years 
I do  not  think  of  pieces  of  game  taken 
home.  I think  of  the  treasure  of  mem- 
ories I have  banked  against  the  time 
when  opening  day  will  begin  without 
me.  Most  of  all  I think  of  my  hunting 
cronies  and  the  happiness  they  have 
given  to  me.  That’s  really  what  hunting 
is  all  about. 


Five  More  Good  Guys 

“All  Hunters  Are  Not  Slobs’’  should 
read  the  headline  on  this  story.  ‘Twas 
the  last  day  of  doe  season  when  hunters 
Roger  and  Kermit  Weist  and  their  sons 
“Butch”  and  Larry  returned  to  the 
Breezewood  RD  1 summer  home  of 
Caryl  Loesburg.  There  they  saw  a doe 
caught  in  the  ice  in  the  center  of  the 
12-foot  deep  farm  lake.  The  men  set  sail 
in  a rubber  raft,  fastened  ropes  around 
the  struggling  animal,  and  pulled  her  to 
shore.  They  gave  her  a rubdown  and  set 
her  free.  Then  they  went  back  to  rescue 
the  man  left  sitting  in  the  raft  in  the  ice. 

Two  of  the  hunters  had  unused  ant- 
lerless deer  tags. 
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Wild  sunflower 


Healthful 

Woodland 

Brews 


By  J.  Almus  Russell 


Wintergreen 


Great  nettle 


IN  THE  WOODS,  along  woodland 
trails  and  roadsides,  in  fields  border- 
ing the  woods.  All  are  places  to  find  the 
lants  to  make  healthful  woodland 
rews.  Leaves,  blossoms,  seeds,  roots, 
bark  and  berries  of  many  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  can  be  used  to 
prepare  these  unusual  and  refreshing 
drinks. 

The  amateur  may  need  assistance  in 
identifying  the  many  herbs  by  their 
flowers,  leaves,  stalk  structure  and 
fragrance.  Find  someone  who’s  well 
versed  in  plant  lore,  or  purchase  or 
borrow  from  a library  any  of  several 
good,  inexpensive  field  guides  to 
wildflowers. 

Cull  the  herbs  after  the  plants  have 
dried  off  from  night  rains  or  morning 
dew.  Avoid  exposing  them  to  the  hot 
sun.  It’s  best  to  gather  them  when  the 
leaves  are  firm  and  the  plants  have 
recently  blossomed.  Later,  they  may  be 
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picked  again  just  before  frosts  are  ex- 
pected. 

Cut  the  herbs  in  full  lengths,  bundle 
them  loosely,  and  hang  the  bundles  up 
to  dry.  Four  to  ten  days  is  sufficient, 
depending  on  the  weather.  Cutting  is 
preferable  to  culling,  however.  Other- 
wise the  stems,  leaves  and  blooms  may 
be  bruised,  releasing  the  aromatic  oils. 

Green  plants  may  even  be  washed, 
dried,  and  stored  in  the  deep  freeze 
until  needed  for  use.  Make  the  pack- 
ages small  to  avoid  waste. 

Dry  the  leaves  quickly  in  an  airy 
place,  preferably  in  the  sun.  An  oven 
set  on  low  may  be  substituted.  Don’t  let 
the  temperature  exceed  100°F.  Stir  and 
turn  the  herbs  daily.  When  dry,  store 
them  in  clean  paper  bags  or  in  airtight 
jars.  Label  the  jars  and  date  them. 
Finally,  place  paper  bags  over  the  con- 
tainers to  keep  out  the  light,  thereby 
preserving  the  herb  colors. 
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Some  plants  are  poisonous,  and 
some  parts  of  otherwise  edible 
plants  are  poisonous.  Do  not  eat 
any  plant  or  plant  part  unless  you 
are  sure  it  is  edible.  There  are 
many  inexpensive  guides  to  edible 
or  poisonous  plants. 


Blossoms  should  be  culled  just  after 
opening,  buds  just  before.  Spread  them 
on  a wire-mesh  screen  placed  in  a cool, 
dark,  dry  closet.  Turn  them  daily. 
When  they  are  dried,  spread  them  out 
for  a day  or  two  for  additional  curing. 

In  the  case  of  seeds,  remove  them 
from  the  stems.  Then  oventreat  them  at 
a low  temperature  for  a few  minutes. 
Store  them  in  airtight  tins. 

Strip  or  peel  barks  from  trees,  sap- 
lings, or  shrubs.  (This  may  kill  the 
plants;  be  certain  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  landowner  before  collecting 
any  plants.)  Dry  them  until  brittle. 
Then  cut  the  strips  into  suitable  sizes 
for  storing.  Small  twigs  may  be  dried 
without  removing  the  bark. 

When  roots  are  desired,  dig  them 
after  the  herbal  leaves  are  full  grown. 
Then  trim,  wash,  and  cut  them 
lengthwise.  Spread  them  in  single 
layers  on  screens.  If  they  are  still  too 
moist,  dry  them  until  they  are  brittle. 
Store  in  airtight  containers. 

Dry  small  wild  berries  by  laying 
them  on  cloths  in  the  sun.  The  dried 
berries  may  also  be  plucked  from  the 
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stalks  and  stored  where  they  can  be 
protected  from  rodents. 

Whether  or  not  herbal  beverages 
were  always  remedial  is  a moot  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  many  cures  were 
attributed  to  them.  Indeed,  in  a day 
lacking  in  commercial  beauty  aids,  they 
were  thought  to  improve  the  complex- 
ion, tighten  the  skin,  and  darken  eye- 
brows and  hair. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  most  woodland  teas 
were  enjoyed  as  stimulating  brews,  if 
nothing  more. 

WHOLE  HERB  TONICS 

Motherwort  (Cowthwort)  Tea 

2 tablespoons  dried  motherwort 

4 cups  water 

Steep  for  five  minutes. 

Use:  For  “women’s  melancholy  vapors,” 
a worm  cure,  and  for  cramps. 

The  whole  plant  is  harvested  when  it 
blooms  from  July  to  September.  After  the 
herb  is  dried  in  paper  bags,  it  is  crumbled 
for  use.  The  beautiful  magenta-purple 
blossoms  adorn  damp  meadows  and 
streambanks.  The  author  has  even  seen  it 
blooming  in  Scotland. 

Great  or  Stinging  Nettle  Tea 

1 teaspoon  dried  nettles 

1 cup  water 

Steep  for  five  minutes. 

Use:  As  a blood-purifier,  rheumatism 
cure,  and  burn  palliative. 

Nettle  clumps  are  commonly  found 
along  roadsides,  in  waste  places,  or  on 
vacant  lots.  The  entire  plant  is  downy. 
Plant  and  heart-shaped  leaves  are  cov- 
ered with  stiff  stinging  hairs.  They  should 
be  culled  with  gloves  to  avoid  nettle-rash. 


BARK  BREWS 

Black  Cherry  Bark  Tonic 

1 teaspoon  powdered  twigs  and  dried  bark 
1 cup  boiling  water 

Cover,  allow  to  steep  and  cool. 

Use:  Contains  salicylic  acid;  used  as  a 
rheumatism  remedy. 

The  fresh  bark  may  be  infused  in  June. 
Or  the  bark  may  be  gathered,  dried,  and 
stored  for  winter  use.  It  has  a pleasant 
wintergreen  flavor.  “Oil  of  wintergreen”  is 
distilled  from  the  bark  for  commercial  use. 
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MITTEN-LIKE  leaves 
of  sassafras  come  in 
three  shapes:  no 
thumb,  two  thumbs, 
one  thumb. 


Sassafras  Bark  Tea 

1 teaspoon  ground  dried  bark 

or 

2 ounce  root  with  bark  on 

1 teaspoon  honey 

2 cups  water 

Cover,  steep  for  1 0 minutes. 

Stir,  strain,  and  reheat. 

Use:  Long  noted  as  a spring  tonic,  for 
weight  reduction,  and  as  a blood  purifier. 

Sassafras  is  readily  identified  by  the 
three  kinds  of  leaves  that  it  bears:  mitten 
with  no  thumb,  mitten  with  two  thumbs, 
and  mitten  with  one  thumb.  The  best  bark 
for  tea  comes  from  young  roots. 


LEAF  BREWS 

Pink  Wintergreen  Tisane 

Fill  glass  jar  to  the  top  with  freshly  picked  pink 
wintergreen  leaves. 

Fill  jar  with  boiling  water  and  cover. 

Leave  for  two  days  to  ferment. 

Heat  covered  jar  in  boiling  water. 

Strain  and  drink. 

Use:  A health  beverage  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  and  coffee,  particularly 
for  those  who  may  be  susceptible  to  tannic 
acid  and  caffeine. 

Green  Wintergreen  (Teaberry, 
Checkerberry)  Tonic 

1 teaspoon,  dried,  finely  ground,  green 
wintergreen  leaves 
1 cup  boiling  water 

Cover.  Steep  for  five  minutes. 

Stir,  strain,  sweeten,  and  sip  slowly. 

Use:  For  headaches,  colds,  grippe  and 
rheumatism. 


The  evergreen  fruiting  and  flowering 
sprays  stand  3-6  inches  high.  A few  stiff, 
oval,  glossy,  green  leaves  grow  on  top. 
Leaves  of  a pinkish-red  grow  below. 
Teaberries,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  grow  on  the  stalks  all  winter. 

Pennyroyal  (Squaw  Mint)  Sip 

1 teaspoon  finely  ground  dried  leaves 
1 teaspoon  sugar 
1 cup  boiling  water 

Cover  and  steep  for  five  minutes. 

Stir,  strain,  sweeten,  and  sip. 

Use:  For  colic,  cramps,  indigestion, 
hoarseness;  also  applied  to  skin  for  insect 
bites. 

Pennyroyal  is  a sweet-smelling  herb, 
6-12  inches  high.  It  has  square  stems, 
opposite  leaves,  and  pale  violet  flowers, 
blooming  in  midsummer.  It  grows  on 
abandoned  roads  and  trails. 


BREWS  FROM  ROOTS 

Sweet  Flag  (Calamus)  Infusion 

1 tablespoon  grated,  dried  rhizome 
1 cup  boiling  water 
1 teaspoon  sugar 

Steep  root  in  boiling  water. 

When  cool,  strain  and  sweeten. 

Reheat  before  drinking. 

Use:  Considered  a cholesterol  preven- 
tive. It  has  also  been  used  for  stomach 
disorders  and  hoarseness. 

Use  the  yellowish,  horizontal,  footlike 
stems  called  rhizomes.  They  run  beneath 
the  ground  under  the  plant.  Gather  them 
with  a sharp  trowel  or  asparagus  knife. 
Hold  rhizome  in  one  hand.  Then  slide 
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BLOSSOM  BREWS 


Almost  1.2  million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  across  Pennsylvania 
are  open  to  the  public.  The  plants 
are  there  for  wildlife,  however.  The 
Game  Commission  would  like  to  re- 
mind you  of  some  regulations  re- 
garding plants  on  the  Game  Lands: 

You  may  not: 

— cut  bark  from,  uproot,  or  other- 
wise injure  plants. 

— gather  nuts  or  fruits,  except: 

You  may: 

— gather  berries. 

— pick  mushrooms. 


cutting  edge  of  your  instrument  under  the 
rhizome  to  sever  the  roots  that  hold  it 
down.  Wash  and  dry  in  the  sun  before 
using. 

Wild  Sarsaparilla  Tea 

1 tablespoon  dried  root 
1 teaspoon  sugar 
1 cup  boiling  water 

Steep  for  10  minutes. 

Strain,  sweeten,  and  serve  hot. 

Use:  The  roots  are  considered  blood- 
purifiers,  arthritis  aids  and  also  induce 
perspiration. 

This  herb  is  a desirable  ingredient  in 
herb  and  root  beers,  far  more  enjoyable 
than  commercially-made  beverages. 

SEED  DRINKS 

Wild  Sunflower  Indian  Coffee 

1 tablespoon  crushed,  roasted  sunflower 
hulls 

1 cup  boiling  water 

Let  stand  10  minutes  before  drinking. 

Use:  This  beverage  is  a woodland  tonic 
drunk  by  the  Indians. 

Wild  sunflowers  growing  in  fields  and  by 
roadsides  need  no  identification.  The  scat- 
tered seeds  have  made  the  flowers  familiar 
everywhere. 

Fennel  Seed  Tea 

1 teaspoon  fennel  seed 
1 cup  milk 

Boil  milk.  Add  fennel  seed.  Stir  for  a minute, 
strain,  and  drink. 

Use:  For  baby  colic  and  hiccoughs. 

The  seeds  are  annexed  to  a tender 
“umbrella.”  The  herb  itself  is  found  grow- 
ing in  waste  lands  and  by  roadsides. 


Basswood  (Linden)  Tea 

1 tablespoon  dried  flowers 

1 cup  boiling  water 

Steep;  stir,  strain,  and  drink. 

Use:  Our  ancestors  drank  this  tea  for 
severe  cramps,  acid  indigestion,  dyspep- 
sia, and  hoarseness. 

Basswood  flowers  are  creamy  white. 
Their  delightful  fragrance  is  that  of  orange 
blossoms.  They  are  an  important  source  of 
the  finest  honey  and  the  tea  is  served  in 
the  finest  restaurants. 

Sweet  (Anise-scented)  Goldenrod 
Fall  Dose 

1 teaspoon  of  the  dried  flowering  tops 

1 cup  boiling  water 

Steep  five  minutes  before  drinking. 

Use:  For  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  and 
as  a pain-killer. 

Anise-scented  goldenrod  has  a sweet 
aromatic  flavor  and  aroma.  When  in  flower, 
it  often  reclines  on  the  ground.  It  was  not 
only  an  Indian  health  remedy  but  also  one 
of  the  first  native  teas  served  in  America. 


WHITE  PINE:  Needles  in  groups  of  five. 


COUGH  SYRUP 

White  Pine-Cherry  Syrup 

1 cup  red  clover  blossoms 
V2  cup  mullein  leaves 

1 cup  new  growth  white  pine  sprigs  and  wild 

cherry  inner  bark 
4 cups  water 

2 cups  honey 

Chop  all  herbs  finely.  Simmer  in  the  water  for 
20  minutes. 

Strain  out  herbs  from  the  water.  Add  honey  to 
the  juice. 

Bring  juice  to  a second  boil.  Pour  into 
sterilized  bottles  and  cap  until  needed  for  use. 
Take  1 teaspoon  for  coughing. 

Use:  Take  1 teaspoon  for  coughing. 
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STAGHORN 
SUMACH  plant, 
with  a close-up  of 
the  hairy  fruits. 


FRUIT  BEVERAGES 

Red  Staghorn  Sumachade 

10  cups  red  staghorn  sumach  berries 
Sugar  to  sweeten 

Cover  berries  with  cold  water.  Bruise  them 
with  a potato-masher. 

Simmer  them  but  do  not  boil.  Strain  thru  a 
cheesecloth. 

Sweeten  and  ice. 

Use:  An  astringent  and  sore  throat  al- 
leviate. 

Ripe  sumach  berries  are  found  on  blos- 
som spikes  in  mid-summer.  The  fruits  of 
the  staghorns  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  smooth  variety  by  being  more  hairy. 
They  are  also  far  more  acid.  Use  the 
berries  fresh  or  dry  them  for  future  use. 

Wild  Rose  Hip  Tea 

2 tablespoons  ripe  rose  hips 
1 teaspoon  sugar 
1 cup  water 

Boil  hips  for  ten  minutes.  Strain.  Add  sugar. 

Use:  The  long  neglected  wild  rose  hip  is 
a natural  source  of  highly  concentrated 
vitamin  C. 


Rum  (Black)  Cherry  Liqueur 

1 quart  pitted  rum  (wild  black)  cherries 
12  crushed  seeds 
1 cup  water 

Volume  of  sugar  to  equal  juice 

Crush  the  cherries,  add  the  crushed  seeds 
and  water.  Simmer  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Strain  through  jelly  bag  and  return  to  fire. 

Add  as  much  sugar  as  you  have  juice. 

Let  boil,  then  bottle  and  seal. 

This  may  be  added  to  rum,  whiskey  or  brandy 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  juice  to  two  parts  spirits. 


Allow  the  hips  to  dry  on  the  bushes. 
They  have  a lemony  flavor  with  a tart, 
teasing  taste.  Collect  the  fruits  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  when  they  are  fully 
colored  and  ripe. 


Use:  A sedative  for  the  nerves.  It  has  a 
vitamin  A concentration. 

The  small,  black  fruits  grow  in  long 
grape-like  clusters.  They  have  a slightly 
bitter  but  very  rich  flavor. 


Turkey  Calling  Contest  Scheduled 

The  sixth  annual  Potter  County  Championship  turkey  calling  contest  is  slated  to 
begin  at  2 p.m.  on  May  6,  1979.  The  contest,  with  in-state,  out-of-state  and  junior 
(16  and  under)  classifications,  will  be  held  at  the  Potato  City  Motor  Inn  on  U.S. 
Route  6.  For  more  information,  write  Potter  County  Recreation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
245,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915. 
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By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


MAGINE  FOR  A MOMENT  that 
your  sense  of  smell  had  suddenly 
become  as  keen  as  that  of  most  animals. 
You  could  savor  the  wind,  picking  out 
scents  of  many  things  that  now  drift  by 
unnoticed.  A breeze  sweeping  through 
a cornfield  might  bring  you  the  scent  of 
a pheasant  hiding  in  the  cornstalks.  You 
might  sniff  out  a fresh  deer  trail  and 
follow  its  meanderings  through  thick 
woods.  Or  find  a fox’s  territory  by  smell- 
ing its  scent  posts. 

You  can’t  do  such  things,  of  course. 
Some  scientists,  however,  believe  that 
ancient  man  may  have  had  a keener 
sense  of  smell  because  he  was  more 
immediately  dependent  upon  Nature. 
Today,  most  animals  surpass  us  in  olfac- 
tory abilities.  Who  has  not  watched  an 
animal  sniff  the  air  and  pick  out  scents 
our  noses  can’t  detect? 

For  most  animals  the  world  is  a vast 
array  of  scents,  from  both  animals  and 
plants.  Scents  are  messages  and  calling 
cards  that  are  left  on  purpose  as  well  as 
by  accident.  One  might  be  an  adver- 
tisement for  food,  another  an  amorous 
invitation,  and  still  another  a warning. 
Some  scents  mark  trails  and  territorial 
boundaries;  others  are  like  identifica- 
tion badges.  Sometimes  a scent  reveals 
the  physical  condition  and  state  of  mind 
of  the  animal  that  left  it. 

The  scent  from  animals  comes  from 

glands  on  different  parts  of  the  body — 
le  anal  area  (as  in  the  dog  and  skunk), 
the  feet  (as  in  the  fox),  legs  and  hooves 
(deer),  breast  (opossum),  and  facial  area 
(rabbit).  An  animal  usually  has  scent 


glands  in  several  places.  Some  glands 
are  active  all  the  time,  whereas  others 
are  triggered  when  the  animal  is  ex- 
cited, afraid,  or  ready  for  mating.  Other 
sources  of  an  animal’s  scent  are  its  urine 
and  droppings. 

A plant’s  scent  comes  mainly  from 
the  essential  oils,  substances  made  by 
special  cells.  Whether  from  an  animal 
or  a plant,  a scent  is  a complex  mixture 
chiefly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  The  malodorous  secre- 
tion of  the  skunk  includes  a dose  of 
sulfur. 

But  being  able  to  create  a scent  is 
only  half  of  the  story.  Being  able  to 
detect  the  scent  and  know  what  it 
means  is  just  as  important. 

Better  Sniffers 

Most  animals  are  better  designed 
than  humans  for  detecting  scents.  For 
example,  when  a dog,  rabbit,  bear,  or 
deer  inhales,  the  air  sweeps  across  an 
area  of  the  nose  that  contains  numerous 
scent  receptors.  So  the  animal  con- 
stantly smells  a lot  of  the  air  it  breathes. 
By  comparison,  scientists  estimate  that 
we  smell  only  a small  part  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  perhaps  as  little  as  2 percent. 

Animals  without  the  usual  noses  pick 
up  scent  in  different  ways.  A fish  has 
nostrils  for  smelling,  but  doesn’t  use 
them  for  breathing.  A snake,  though 
it  breathes  through  nostrils,  uses  its 
tongue  to  “sniff  the  air.  The  assorted 
scents  it  collects  are  evaluated  by  a 
special  sensory  organ  inside  the  snake’s 
mouth.  Scientists  think  that  snakes 
have  a very  good  sense  of  smell.  An 
insect  smells  with  its  antennae,  or  feel- 
ers. Depending  on  the  type  of  insect, 
the  antennae  can  contain  from  several 
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hundred  to  more  than  100,000  scent 
detectors.  Such  an  array  sweeping 
through  the  air  can  catch  the  tiniest 
particles  of  scent. 

Unlike  most  other  animals,  birds 
have  a poor  sense  of  smell,  probably 
because  they  depend  so  much  on  their 
keen  vision.  The  great  horned  owl 
seems  to  be  totally  unaware  of  odors.  It 
preys  on  skunks,  and  its  plumage  and 
nest  sometime  reek  with  skunk  odor. 
However,  the  turkey  vulture  and  bob- 
white  reportedly  find  some  of  their  food 
by  smell. 

One  of  the  major  uses  of  scent  is  to 
help  an  animal  distinguish  among  its 
own  kind,  strangers,  prey,  and 
enemies.  Such  a scent  message  is  valu- 
able when  an  animal  has  poor  eyesight 
or  is  in  surroundings  that  restrict  its 
vision.  If,  for  example,  the  weak-eyed 
porcupine  chooses  to  become  antiso- 
cial, as  is  often  the  case,  its  keen  nose 
helps  it  keep  a respectable  distance 
from  other  porcupines.  On  the  other 
hand,  a deer  can  easily  track  another 
deer  through  dense  brush  because  the 
scent  from  the  interdigital  gland  in  the 
hooves  marks  the  trail.  During  the  mat- 
ing season,  a gland  higher  up  on  the  leg 
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leaves  a musky  odor  on  the  trail.  As 
hunters  know,  the  deer’s  excellent 
sense  of  smell  can  detect  the  hunter’s 
scent  long  before  he  comes  into  view. 

In  the  dark  passageways  of  an  ani- 
mal’s burrow,  a good  sense  of  smell  is  a 
silent  link  with  other  members  of  the 
community.  When  a strange  smell  ap- 
pears, the  animal  will  quickly  detect  it 
and  react  instinctively.  A chipmunk’s 
nose  signals  “danger!”  when  the  air 
becomes  tainted  with  the  smell  of  a 
predator. 

Blind  Obedience 

Scents  have  a dominant  place  in  the 
life  of  an  insect.  For  example,  ants  from 
one  nest  won’t  be  allowed  into  the  nest 
of  a different  community  because  they 
lack  the  “right”  smell.  And  an  insect’s 
reaction  to  scents  can  be  one  of  blind 
obedience.  In  one  study  an  ant  was 
removed  from  its  nest,  painted  with  the 
scent  of  a dead  ant,  and  then  released. 
The  other  ants  rejected  the  “dead”  ant 
from  the  nest  each  time  it  tried  to 
return,  even  though  it  was  obviously 
alive  and  protesting  vigorously.  When 
the  scent  wore  off,  the  ant  was  allowed 
to  return. 

An  animal’s  world  is  crisscrossed  by 
many  trails  of  scent.  Some  are  old  and 
faint,  others  freshly  made.  An  odor  is 
non-selective;  it’s  there  for  any  animal 
with  the  proper  sensory  equipment  to 
smell.  A rabbit’s  scent  can  be  picked  up 
by  a passing  fox  just  as  easily  as  by  other 
rabbits.  Of  course,  when  the  fox  ar- 
rives, its  own  scent  is  broadcast  by  the 
breeze  and  serves  as  a warning  to  the 
rabbit. 

Dogs  are  especially  good  at  picking 
up  scent  trails.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  a good  hunting  dog  search  for  a 
rabbit  or  game  bird  can’t  help  but  ad- 
mire its  gifted  nose.  The  dog  tests  the 
wind,  sniffs  the  ground,  all  the  while 
sorting  out  the  many  odors  running 
through  its  nose  just  to  find  a certain 
one.  Some  bird  dogs  apparently  can 
smell  a game  bird  more  than  a hundred 
feet  away.  When  a dog  “gives  tongue,” 
as  when  a beagle  is  on  a rabbit’s  trail,  it 
may  be  due  to  the  excitement  of  the 
chase.  But  some  persons  believe  that 
there  might  be  another  explanation:  the 
dog  is  tasting  the  quarry’s  scent  that  has 
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become  mixed  in  its  saliva.  The  cham- 
pion scenter  among  dogs  is  the 
bloodhound,  which  trails  silently.  It  can 
follow  a trail  dozens  of  miles  long  and 
several  days  old.  The  record  is  138 
miles  and  about  four  days  old. 

Scent  trails  are  common  in  the  in- 
sect’s world.  Those  ants  that  you  watch 
parading  back  and  forth  between  food 
and  the  ant  hill  are  following  a scent 
trail  made  by  the  ant  that  found  the 
food.  Erase  part  of  the  trail  and  the  ants 
will  wander  around  until  they  find  it 
again.  A bee  leaves  a trail  while  flying 
by  sprinkling  droplets  of  its  scent  on 
plants  and  other  objects  along  the  flight 
path.  The  droplets  evaporate  slowly, 
creating  a scent  trail  for  other  bees  to 
follow.  Certain  female  moths  release  a 
scent  that  can  be  tracked  by  a male 
more  than  a mile  away.  By  the  time  the 
fragrance  reaches  the  male,  it  might  be 
diluted  more  than  a million  times. 
Nevertheless,  his  antennae  are  so  sensi- 
tive they  can  detect  just  a few 
molecules  of  the  scent. 

Because  animals  are  always  sniffing 
things,  scent  is  useful  for  claiming  ter- 
ritories. Dogs,  squirrels,  foxes, 
weasels,  and  mice  are  among  the  ani- 


mals that  sprinkle  urine,  and  some- 
times droppings,  in  certain  places  to 
identify  their  home  range.  The  more 
industrious  beaver  builds  small  piles  of 
mud  and  dowses  them  with  an  odorous 
secretion  called  castoreum. 

Some  scents  are  meant  to  be  abso- 
lutely repulsive.  Musk  and  mud  turtles, 
garter  snakes,  weasels,  mink,  and  even 
the  tiny  shrews  give  off  a strong  musky 
odor  when  threatened.  But  that  is  rela- 
tively mild  when  compared  with  the 
scent  of  a skunk.  That  potent  secretion 
can  be  aimed  for  about  ten  feet  and, 
when  the  wind  is  right,  can  be  smelled 
for  more  than  half  a mile.  Interestingly, 
a few  plants  produce  odors  that  tend  to 
keep  some  insects  away.  One  is  balsam 
fir;  it  contains  a substance  that  report- 
edly discourages  some  gnawing  insects. 

So,  scent  adds  another  dimension  to 
an  animal’s  world,  and  we  experience 
just  a part  of  it.  Yet,  perhaps  we  can 
appreciate  some  scents  in  our  own  spe- 
cial way,  a way  that  is  probably  beyond 
an  animal’s  papability.  For  example, 
when  a bee  tracks  down  a flower’s 
scent,  it’s  a serious  business  of  finding 
nectar.  But  we  can  smell  the  flower  just 
to  enjoy  its  fragrance. 


Conservation  Business  Managers  Meet 

WILDLIFE  BUSINESS  managers  from 
13  states  and  Ontario  met  in 
Harrisburg  last  fall  for  three  days  of 
intensive  workshops  and  a field  trip  to  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area. 
Former  Lt.  Gov.  Ernie  Kline  (photo,  second 
from  right)  welcomed  the  Conservation 
Business  Management  Association 
(CBMA),  commenting:  “Not  only  must  you 
effectively  manage  the  natural, 
out-in-the-field  wildlife  population;  but  you 
must  now  be  experts  in  all  kinds  of 
governmental  management  including 
labor  relations,  budgeting,  sovereign 
immunity-or  lack  of  it-and  a host  of  other 
areas  never  dreamed  of  25  years  ago. " 
Other  Pennsylvanians  in  photo  are  (from 
left)  Accountant  Bill  Higgins,  Comptroller’s 
Office  (CBMA  treasurer);  PGC 
Administration  Division  Chief  Ken  Hess 
(CBMA  president);  and  PGC  Deputy 
Executive  Director  Harvey  Roberts. 
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From  the  mouths  and  pens  of 


FLEDGELINGS 


Photo  by  Don  Heintzelman 


Edited  by  Toni  Williams 


IESSON  ONE  in  communications 
-J  theory  says  that  you  need  three 
elements  to  communicate:  a sender,  a 
receiver,  and  a message.  Sometimes 
the  message  gets  a little  garbled  in 
between.  It’s  always  interesting — and 
sometimes  deflating — to  get  feedback 
and  find  out  how  your  message  fared. 

After  a program,  a game  protector  or 
information  officer  often  receives  a 
bundle  of  thank-you  letters  from 
younger  audiences,  neatly  penned  on 
crisp  white  sheets  or  painfully  printed 
on  yellow  ruled  paper.  (You  can  just 
picture  some  youngster,  tongue  stick- 
ing out  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  clutch- 
ing one  of  those  enormously  fat  pencils 
and  trying  to  convey  her  excitement 
over  having  seen  a bunch  of  fuzzy  gos- 
lings, and  to  explain  what  she 
learned  during  the  visit.) 

Some  letters  are  quite  eloquent, 
some  barely  legible.  But  each  is 
cherished  by  the  officer  who  receives  it. 
From  time  to  time,  we’d  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  more  amusing  or 
touching  of  these  morsels  of  schoolage 
wisdom. 

(Editorial  comments  are  printed  in 
italics.  We’ve  retained  original  spelling 
and  grammar,  which  are  sometimes 
unique  and  creative.) 

DGP  Andy  Martin,  Erie  County, 
talked  to  Carol  Riblett’s  4th  Grade  class 
in  Erie.  One  young  lady  responded 
succinctly: 

I thank  you  for  coming  because  you 
explained  it  (?)  very  well. 

Beth 

Another  fellow  went  into  a bit  more 
detail: 

We  enjoyed  your  company  yesterday. 
When  we  asked  about  the  rats  and  you 
said  about  60  persent  of  are  flouer  has  rats 
hair  in  it.  When  we  went  to  lunch  avery- 
body  didn’t  eat  their  sanwiches. 

Thanks  agian  for  coming.  When  people 
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asked  you  quistion  your  answers  were 
very,  very,  interesting.  We  get  all  the  game 
news  you  and  your  company  put  out. 

Sincerely, 

Todd 

Martin  also  talked  to  a class  from 
Clark  Elementary  School,  Harbor 
Creek,  at  the  Visitors  Center  on  SGL 
218  (Siegel  Marsh),  and  apparently 
showed  them  a film  on  the  remote- 
controlled  screen. 

Thank-you  for  all  what  you  did  for  us.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  baby  fawn  you  had 
and  the  electric  movie  screen.  Thanks 
again. 

John 

A bit  confused  about  where  a confis- 
cated fawn  actually  lived,  one  young 
lady  wrote: 

Siegal  Marsh  was  great!  I think  it  was  the 
best  Part  of  our  field  Trip.  I wish  the 
weather  had  been  nicer  so  that  we  could 
have  seen  some  of  other  parts  of  the 
marsh.  I think  the  little  fawn  is  cute,  but  it’s 
too  bad  It  couldn’t  be  living  with  it’s  mother 
instead  of  in  the  car.  I hope  it  lives. 

An  animal  lover, 
Susan 

Which  facets  of  a program  the  kids 
will  remember  is  unpredictable: 

...  I also  liked  that  beaver  in  the  glass 
case.  He  was  really  pretty.  He  has  awfully 
beady  eyes,  doesn’t  he? 

Sincerely, 

Crystal 

The  following  are  "Safety  Things  for 
Hunters”  compiled  from  two  kindergar- 
ten classes  at  the  Juniata  Valley 
Elementary  School,  Alexandria -in  the 
childrens  words,  but  the  teacher’s  writ- 
ing. 

Deers  are  dangerous  to  cars  and  so  you 
should  move  your  car  out  of  deer 
zone. — Mike 

I think  a hunter  should  have  fur  in  his 
boots  so  his  feet  would  be  warm. — Sam 

You  can  shoot  ring  necks  this  time  of 
year — but  my  Mom  had  to  find  out  where 
they  were. — Scot 

Father  or  Mother  or  your  brother,  if  he  is 


twelve  or  over  can  carry  guns,  if  you’re  like 
with  your  parents  or  your  grand- 
parents.— Sam 

You  want  to  keep  your  feet  dry. — Mike 

Obviously  a budding  writer,  Brenda 
was  more  dramatic: 

Mommy  raced  out  to  give  Daddy  his 
orange  socks.  He  wore  orange  pants  and 
orange  shirt. 

A couple  of  youngsters  really  got 
down  to  basics: 

You  got  to  have  license. — Brian 

You  need  guns. — (Unsigned) 

A safety  note  concerning  ammuni- 
tion: 

Don’t  put  bullets  on  the  ground,  ‘cause 
you  could  trip  on  them. — Chris 

One  way  of  assuring  safety: 

You  need  bullets  but  you  should  keep 
them  in  your  pocket. — Larry 

They  apparently  got  the  message  on 
closed  seasons: 

If  you  see  an  animal  that’s  not  in,  do  not 
shoot  it,  because  it’s  another  season  for 
it. — Like  my  Dad  and  I saw  a fox  and 
couldn’t  shoot  it. — Jon 

If  you  see  a bear  you  should  run  cause 
bear  season’s  not  in  yet. — Sam 

sjc  # :j< 

Sometimes  the  comments  aren’t  in 
writing-and  there  may  be  a third  party 
involved  in  the  communications  exer- 
cise. Northwest  Division  Conservation 
Information  Assistant  Fred  Servey  was 
showing  the  hide  of  a 400-pound  bear  to 
some  preschoolers,  typifying  it  as  the 
"daddy”  of  several  mounted  cubs  in  the 
room.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
group,  trying  to  get  some  class  partici- 
pation, asked,  "Your  daddy  isn’t  that 
big,  is  he?”  One  small  hand  was  raised, 
and  a young  voice  insisted,  "Mine 
is!”-which  brought  an  instant  rap  on 
the  head  from  his  mother,  sitting  be- 
hind him,  and  a loud,  "He  is  NOT!” 
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Photo  by  Hal  H.  Harrison 


“ Sixth  Grade  Day  is  a big  event  at 
the  Game  Commission  Training  School. 
On  that  day,  Brockway  s sixth  graders 
visit  the  school,  where  they’re  given  a 
tour,  eat  lunch,  and  visit  several  “ sta- 
tions’' on  various  topics  set  up  by  Con- 
servation Officer  Trainees.  (See  Sep- 
tember 1978  GAME  NEWS.)  The  vis- 
itors responded  with  appreciative — and 
occasionally  pointed — letters. 

I liked  it  very  much.  Mostley  i liked  the 
birds  because  i like  the  out  doors.  Well  i 
like  all  the  same  and  you  can  lern  a lot 
about  it  . . . About  the  gye  back  in  the 
weeds  you  can  lern  a lot  about  it.  I hope 
none  of  the  anamols  get  instenk.  The  birds 
are  very  interesting  sometimes. 

very  Truly  yours, 
Mike 

I realy  injoyed  the  Turbears  (furbearers) 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  real  good  and 
the  men  tot  us  about  traps,  guns  . . . The 
hunters  Education  is  a good  Idea  because 
when  some  one  wants  to  go  for  a walk  they 
can  and  the  other  can  see  him  and  not 
mistake  him  for  anmial  with  frerastant 
orange  and  a hunter  should  be  sure  about 


your  target,  the  hawk  and  how  they  get  the 
white  head  in  about  eight  years  (I  think 
he’s  referring  to  a bald  eagle)  and  the  telling 
of  the  bird  and  birds. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 
Dean 

...  I would  like  to  to  go  hunting  and 
learn  about  guns.  But  my  mother  said  she 
didn’t  want  me  to  hunt.  She  said  when  your 
on  your  own  you  can  hunt.  So  when  I'm  on 
my  own  I’m  going  to  hunt  and  learn  about 
guns. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Greg 

A couple  of  students  were  very  honest 
about  why  they  enjoyed  the  day  at  the 
Training  School: 

When  I visited  the  Game  School,  I really 
had  a lot  of  fun.  For  once  we  got  to  eat  with 
who  we  wanted  to.  After  lunch  we  played 
softball.  We  had  a lot  of  fun  with  that.  Even 
the  teachers  played. 

The  trainees  were  nice  and  humerous. 
When  you  asked  a stupid  question  they 
didn’t  start  laughting. 

Sincerely, 

Mary 
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...  I thought  that  the  trip  to  the  Game 
School  was  very  nice  because  we  got  a 
chance  to  miss  school  and  have  fun  for  the 
day. 

Sincerely, 

Krista 

I enjoyed  comeing  to  the  Game  School 
very  much. 

The  display  I liked  most  was  the  one  on 
Indangered  Species.  The  ferrets  were  so 
cute,  until  I saw  there  teeth. 

One  thing  I didn’t  like  was  one  lady 
would  keep  sneaking  up  on  your  station 
and  snap  your  picture.  (That  was  me  trying 
to  be  inconspicuous.) 

I realy  liked  it  when  they  passed  around 
those  jars  with  dead  animals  in  them.  All 
the  girles  were  ready  too  faint. 

Thankyou  very  much  for  letting  us  come. 

Yours  truly, 
Edward 

Edwards  observation  on  the  girls’ 
reaction  to  bottled  embryos  was  appar- 
ently only  half-accurate: 

I liked  all  the  stations  but  most  of  all  the 
Furbearers.  I like  when  we  saw  the  baby 
beavers  and  the  twin  fawns  in  the  bottle.  I 
thought  the  skins  of  the  animals  were 
great. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Lori 

But  Debbie  agreed  ivith  Edward: 

I would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  good 
time  I had  at  the  game  school.  I learned 
alot  and  had  alot  of  fun.  I liked  mostly 
everything  except  the  embryo’s  in  the  jar. 
(they  were  sickening.) 

Apparently  Ron  got  some  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  tvild  animals: 

The  animals  & Birds  was  interesting. 
Can  you  tell  the  owl  next  time  he  bits  me 
Im  going  to  bit  him  back. 

Why  Game  Laws  was  good  it  told  you 
what  to  do  in  case  of  a deer  hit. 

Kim  was  distressed  at  being  told  that 
all  the  trainees  were  married;  she  of- 


fered the  following  suggestion: 

Maybe  you  will  get  somebody  in  there  so 
the  next  class  that  goes  out  will  have 
somebody. 

(Who’d  have  thought  an  11-year-old 
would  be  thinking  about  eligible 
bachelors?)  She  also  seemed  concerned 
that  the  trainees  might  feel  their  efforts 
weren’t  appreciated: 

Then  when  you  asked  the  girls  in  my 
room  if  they  would  like  to  take  Hunters 
Education  class  and  we  said  no.  I bet  that 
really  made  you  feel  like  we  were  some 
nuts. 

Not  all  were  as  “ cute but  some  let- 
ters were  beautifully  and  graciously 
written: 

I was  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  the  Game  School  last 
Thursday. 

I enjoyed  all  of  the  demonstrations  very 
much.  I also  liked  the  charts,  models,  and 
booklets  that  went  along  with  the  demon- 
strations. Now  I know  some  important 
things  about  the  Game  Commission  that  I 
didn’t  know  before. 

I’m  very  glad  that  we  were  invited  to  the 
Game  School  and  I hope  that  in  the  future 
other  sixth  grade  students  will  also  have 
the  pleasure. 

Sincerely, 

Karla 

I’m  not  sure  what  to  say  about  this 
last  missive.  That  next-to-last  sentence 
leaves  me  guessing. 

I had  a good  time  at  the  Game  School, 
for  once  they  gave  us  enough  for  lunch.  I 
really  liked  the  ferrets  they  said  that  they 
put  them  in  peoples  shirts  and  let  them 
crawl  around  until  a guy  was  bitten  on  the 
neck.  There  were  some  decoy  birds  in  the 
bushes,  we  thought  they  were  mating  but 
they  were  diferent  kinds.  Thanks  for  a 
great  day 

Sincerely, 

Tim 


Less  Fun  to  Pet,  Though 

The  scales  covering  pangolins  (scaly  anteaters) — like  the  sheaths  covering 
pronghorns’  horns — are  composed  of  many  hairs  fused  together. 
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Tips  for  beginning  hunters  of 
the  wily  bearded  bird — 


Are  Yoi 


THIS  TURKEY  HUNTER  is  ready  for  business.  In  his  pockets  are 
items  like  those  at  right:  camo  face  cream,  silenced  box  call,  insect 
repellent  towelettes.  Sisley  discusses  these  and  other  basics  such 
as  guns  and  shells. 


SPRING  GOBBLERS  provide  the 
most  exciting  hunting  sport  to  be 
found  this  time  of  year.  Of  course, 
during  the  spring  season  we  re  re- 
stricted in  the  variety  of  game  we  can 
pursue,  but  locating,  outwitting,  calling 
and  scoring  a telling  shot  on  a wild 
turkey  has  to  rank  near  the  top  in 
outdoor  thrills. 

The  turkey  has  many  attributes. 
First,  he  has  lots  of  savvy.  With  keen 
eyesight  and  excellent  hearing,  he  s al- 
most impossible  to  approach.  Though 
abundant,  there’s  not  a gobbler  lurking 
behind  every  tree.  They  re  se- 
cretive— only  the  most  knowledge- 
able woodsmen  can  read  the  signs  these 
critters  leave.  Being  big  birds,  they  re 
tough  to  kill  with  a shotgun,  even  a 
magnum.  Therefore,  getting  close  is 
imperative. 

The  story  of  the  American  wild  tur- 
key has  been  a remarkable  one  for 
wildlife  management.  Though  the  big 


bird  was  nearly  extinct  not  too  long  ago, 
good  wildlife  management  has  brought 
the  turkey  back  so  successfully  that  we 
now  have  hunting  seasons  in  almost  40 
states.  Today  wild  turkeys  exist  in  areas 
where  they  never  were  known  to  live 
before.  The  future  looks  brighter  than 
ever.  If  you  haven’t  tried  turkey  hunt- 
ing yet,  this  is  the  spring  you  should 
begin  matching  wits  with  a wild  gob- 
bler. 

Every  spring,  male  turkeys  become 
lovers,  and  they  re  vocal  about  it — 
sometimes  to  their  demise.  The  gobble 
of  the  wild  turkey  is  indeed  a thrilling 
sound  to  most  outdoorsmen.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  stake  out  the  male  s territory, 
warning  other  gobblers  to  keep  their 
distance,  and  to  invite  hen  turkeys  in 
for  a visit.  More  about  how  prospective 
hunters  use  the  turkey’s  gobble  to  their 
advantage  a little  later. 

One  of  the  most  important  prepara- 
tions for  spring  hunting  is  learning  how 
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eady  for  Spring  Gobblers? 


to  call.  It’s  not  difficult,  but  it’s  easy  to 
get  off  on  the  wrong  track.  There’s  no 
question  that  a knowledgeable  caller 
will  be  your  best  instructor.  If  your 
tones  or  cadence  aren’t  quite  right,  an 
instructor  can  stop  a bad  habit  before  it 
gets  entrenched.  A number  of  turkey 
call  instruction  records  are  also  avail- 
able. These  are  excellent.  Remember, 
it  isn’t  imperative  that  you  learn  turkey 
calling  inside  out.  Learning  a few  basic 
calls  is  all  that  is  necessary — but  you 
should  learn  the  basics  well. 

Calling 

Calling  is  what  spring  hunting  is  all 
about.  If  you’re  planning  on  merely 

going  to  the  woods  to  give  the  spring 
irds  a try,  forget  it.  The  thrill  is  in 
enticing  the  bird  with  that  call.  In 
Pennsylvania  that’s  the  only  way  you 
may  hunt!  Entire  book  chapters  are 
written  on  the  various  calls  turkeys 
make:  putts,  clucks,  kee-kee  runs, 


yelps,  purrs,  cackles,  etc.  Opinions 
vary  about  the  best  call  for  the  spring 
season,  so  learn  one  or  two  and  take 
your  chances. 

The  variety  of  calls  available  is  almost 
endless.  In  recent  years  the  mouth  call 
has  become  extremely  popular.  Not 
only  is  it  light  to  carry,  but  when  a 
gobbler  is  working  in  close  he  cannot 
see  any  hand  movements,  and  the 
hunter  has  both  hands  free  to  manipu- 
late his  shotgun.  The  mouth  call  is  also 
known  as  the  diaphragm  call.  I just 
can’t  get  a decent  sound  out  of  a mouth 
call,  though  I’ve  tried  for  years.  Con- 
sequently, I rely  on  the  venerable  box 
call.  Many  other  varieties  of  calls  can  be 
considered,  such  as  slate  calls, 
wingbone  suction  calls,  tube  calls,  even 
the  human  voice.  I once  heard  a 12- 
year-old  give  a turkey  call  demonstra- 
tion using  only  his  own  voice,  and  he 
was  phenomenal. 

Okay.  Now  you  have  the  calling 
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your  shotgun  with  camo  tape  or  dull 
decoy  paint. 


FOUR  TOP  turkey  guns.  From  top:  Ithaca’s 
Mag-10,  a 3"  Remington  1100,  Remington 
3200  12-gauge,  and  side-by-side  Parker 
12-gauge. 

down  pat,  or  will  have.  What’s  next? 
The  best  spring  turkey  medicine  is  a 
12-gauge  Magnum,  maybe  a big  10,  but 
most  of  the  latter  are  a little  heavy  to 
carry.  If  you  don’t  have  the  right  shot- 
gun, start  saving  your  shekels.  For  your 
first  hunt  a standard  2%  12-gauge  will 
do,  but  buy  some  IV2  ounce  Short 
Magnum  loads.  This  heavy  fodder 
should  only  be  used  in  top  quality 
modern  shotguns.  Opinions  vary  on  the 
best  shot  size.  I like  both  6s  and  4s, 
with  the  6s  having  a slight  edge.  It’s 
very  difficult  to  penetrate  the  breast  of 
a turkey  with  shot.  There’s  just  too 
much  meat.  Getting  a few  pellets  into 
the  head  and  neck  area  will  send  a 
gobbler  sprawling,  however.  That’s 
why  the  smaller  size  shot  is  favored.  A 
full  choke  is  the  only  one  to  consider. 

Next  comes  camo  gear.  Because 
these  birds  have  such  superb  eyesight, 
it’s  important  to  wear  camo  clothing, 
plus  camo  gloves  and  a face  mask.  An 
alternative  to  the  latter  is  the  camo 
paste  makeup  that  can  be  purchased  in 
tubes.  This  easy-to- wash-off  paste  is 
applied  just  before  each  hunt.  This 
makeup  was  developed  by  deer  hunters 
who  specialize  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Covering  the  hands  with  camo  gloves 
helps  hide  the  movements  made  with 
the  turkey  call,  and  makes  it  tougher  for 
the  prey  to  see  you  start  swinging  your 
shotgun  into  action.  A face  mask  or 
camo  makeup  naturally  hide  a shining 
face,  the  part  of  your  anatomy  that 
moves  when  you  re  trying  to  spot  the 
bird  as  he  comes  in. 

It’s  also  a good  idea  to  camouflage 


[ One  problem  arises  in  regard  to 
camouflage.  Far  too  many  turkey  hunt- 
ers are  involved  in  hunting  accidents, 
and  some  of  these  may  come  about 
because  camo  is  used.  It’s  easy  to  say  a 
hunter  should  always  be  certain  of  his 
target  before  firing,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  some  aren’t,  and  a camou- 
flaged hunter  who  is  imitating  a turkey 
by  calling  runs  some  risk.  Numerous 
experienced  hunters  are  beginning  to 
wear  patches  of  fluorescent  orange  on 
the  backs  of  their  jackets,  and  others 
are  tying  strips  of  orange  around  tree 
trunks  some  distance  above  their  calling 
positions,  assuming  that  any  other 
hunter  who  sees  this  color  will  realize  a 
man  is  nearby.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
such  orange  will  frighten  off  an  incom- 
ing gobbler.  Even  if  it  does,  the  safety 
factor  it  creates  can  be  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  lost  bird. -Ed.] 

Reading  turkey  sign  is  also  an  impor- 
tant avenue  to  success.  Fresh  drop- 
pings are  a clue.  Hen  droppings  are 
never  straight,  while  gobbler  droppings 
are — with  a little  curlicue  on  the  very 
end.  Gobbler  droppings  are  also  larger 
in  diameter — slightly  over  V2  inch, 
while  hen  droppings  are  slightly  less 
than  V2  inch. 

Their  tracks  are  also  different.  Mea- 
sure the  length  of  the  track  and  you’ll 
see  that  some  are  definitely  larger  than 
others.  If  the  length  is  over  4%  inches, 
you’re  almost  assured  that  the  turkey 
you’re  following  is  a gobbler.  If  the  bird 
has  made  a mark  in  the  leaves  or  on  the 
ground  paralleling  his  tracks,  he’s  a 
strutting  gobbler. 

Can  you  find  some  spots  where  tur- 
keys have  scratched  away  the  leaves 
looking  for  food?  Note  how  they’re 
shaped  in  a V.  The  bottom  of  the  V 
points  in  the  direction  they’re  travel- 
ing. 

Locating  a gobbler  is  paramount  to 
success.  If  you’re  figuring  on  hitting  the 
woods  opening  morning,  then  trying 
your  calling  skills,  forget  it.  Your 
chances  for  success  would  be  negligi- 
ble. Before  the  season  opens,  explore 
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the  area  you  plan  to  hunt.  Get  to  know 
it  like  the  back  of  your  hand.  Make  sure 
there  are  birds  in  the  vicinity.  Check 
for  tracks,  scratchings,  dusting  spots, 
evidence  of  strutting,  etc.  Be  there  at 
daybreak  before  the  season  (without 
your  gun,  of  course!)  and  listen  for 
gobbling. 

In  the  wild,  the  turkey  gobbles  and 
the  hen  comes  to  him.  In  spring  hunt- 
ing, the  caller  makes  the  sound  of  the 
hen,  trying  to  lure  the  male  to  make  the 
move  and  walk  to  the  call.  If  you  don’t 
first  locate  a gobbler,  then  work  your 
way  into  an  advantageous  position, 
there’s  little  sense  in  even  loading  your 
shotgun. 

Turkeys  can  be  located  in  a number 
of  ways.  In  the  evening  gobblers  will 
often  sound  off  when  they  hear  an  owl 
hoot.  Learn  to  hoot  like  an  owl  and  you 
might  be  able  to  get  a roosting  gobbler 
to  answer  at  dark.  Mark  the  spot  and  be 
back  next  morning. 

The  Key 

If  you  can’t  zero  in  on  a specific 
gobbler  the  evening  before,  remember 
that  their  most  vocal  period  is  in  the 
morning.  Be  in  the  woods  before  day- 
break, in  position  along  a ridgetop  or 
point  where  you  can  hear  a long  dis- 
tance or  in  several  different  directions. 
Once  you  hear  him  gobble,  try  to  get 
fairly  close.  Your  approach  is  extremely 
important.  The  key  is  getting  rea- 
sonably close,  within  about  200  yards 
(though  sometimes  that’s  not  possible), 
but  being  certain  the  bird  doesn’t  hear 
or  see  you. 

Where  you  take  up  your  hide  for 
calling  is  important.  You  must  be  well 
hidden,  but  you  must  be  in  a position  to 
get  that  shotgun  swinging  fast.  When 
possible,  I like  to  get  into  a depression 
made  by  a tree  that  has  fallen  over. 
Sitting  against  the  trunk  of  a large  tree 
can  sometimes  be  good.  Break  your 
outline  and  be  hidden  so  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  bird  to  see  any  move- 
ments you  make.  Now  it’s  time  to  start 
calling,  luring  the  turkey  from  his  perch 
to  the  stand  you’ve  selected. 

I can’t  stress  enough  how  important 
it  is  to  have  that  shotgun  ready. 
Gobblers  are  unbelievably  slick  at 
evaporating,  even  when  they  re  only  15 
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yards  away.  If  you’re  using  a mouth  call 
and  your  hands  are  free,  put  the  gun  to 
your  shoulder  when  the  approaching 
bird  is  behind  foliage,  even  if  he’s  still 
out  of  range.  Then  keep  the  gun  up 
until  he  is  close.  Don  t be  anxious  to 
take  those  40-yard  shots.  Bring  the  bird 
in  as  close  as  possible.  Better  to  go 
home  emptyhanded  than  to  cripple  one 
of  these  majestic  creatures. 

A little  more  on  equipment.  Your 
camo  clothing  should  be  silent  when 
you  move.  Don  t chose  a material  that 
is  scratchy  and  noisy.  Once  you  locate  a 
gobbler  and  try  to  get  close  to  take  up 
your  calling  position,  it’s  important  that 
you  don’t  make  noise.  If  you  have  lots  of 
pockets,  you  won’t  have  more  than  one 
item  in  each,  so  two  or  three  won’t 
clank  together.  I insert  a napkin  under 
the  lid  of  my  box  call  so  it  won’t  make 
any  sounds  while  I’m  walking. 

Mosquitoes  can  be  bothersome  in 
some  areas  where  spring  turkeys  offer 
excellent  sport,  so  make  sure  you  tote  a 
supply  of  repellent.  Some  makers 
market  a moist  towelette  impregnated 
with  their  repellent.  No  need  to  carry  a 
can  or  bottle — just  this  thin  envelope. 

Successful  turkey  hunting  calls  for 
pre-season  preparation,  but  that  task 
can  be  both  enjoyable  and  worthwhile. 
Once  you’ve  laid  the  proper 
groundwork,  then  have  become  suc- 
cessful during  the  open  spring  turkey 
season,  you’ll  really  have  something  to 
crow  about. 


A VARIETY  OF  turkey  calls:  five  diaphragm 
calls,  top;  bottom  (from  left)  striker  call,  box 
call  and  gobbler  call. 


I ASKED  IF  HE  THOUGHT  he  should  tell  me  the  truth  now,  or  take  a long  walk  with  me. 


The  Thin-furred  Bobcat 

By  Bob  Latimer 


AT  ONE  TIME  it  seemed  that  a lot  of 
l people  thought  that  anything  they 
might  be  able  to  get  from  the  State  or 
railroads,  whether  it  was  coming  to 
them  or  not,  was  fair  game.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  right  way  to  raise  the 
price  of  a grade  heifer  was  to  cross  her 
with  a locomotive!  Also,  many  schemes 
were  attempted  to  collect  bounties  on 
predators  supposedly  killed  in  Penna. 
that  had  actually  been  taken  in  other 
states,  mostly  in  adjoining  states,  but 
some  from  distant  ones.  An  affidavit 
had  to  be  made  as  to  when  and  in  what 
county  the  pelts  had  been  taken  in 
Penna. , but  a lot  of  people  didn’t  seem 
to  mind  doing  that.  Some  of  the  fraudu- 
lent claims  were  no  doubt  honored  and 
paid.  Pelts  taken  from  not  far  over  the 


state  line  were  almost  impossible  to 
tell,  but  if  they  came  from  very  much 
farther  north  or  south  they  were  able  to 
be  picked  out.  Several  men  working  in 
the  “hide  room”  of  the  Bounty  Div.  in 
Harrisburg,  handling  thousands  of  pelts 
each  year,  became  very  keen  on  this. 
Pat  Plasterer,  Harry  Van  Cleve,  Ralph 
Wilson  and  Hughie  Groniger  amazed 
me  in  their  ability  to  judge  pelts,  as  to 
what  part  of  Penna.  they  no  doubt  came 
from,  as  well  as  approximate  dates. 

In  the  late  1920s,  during  the  winter 
months,  I was  assigned  there  to  help 
out  and  to  gain  experience  in  bounty 
fraud  attempts.  On  one  occasion  a 
ackage  was  opened  that  contained  a 
obcat  pelt  and  an  affidavit  from  a man 
in  Emporium,  stating  that  this  cat  had 
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been  caught  in  Cameron  County  in 
January.  As  soon  as  this  pelt  was  looked 
at,  it  was  very  evident  that  affidavit  was 
false.  The  coat  was  very  thin,  you  could 
bend  the  pelt,  blow  on  the  fur  and  see 
the  bare  skin.  A cat  with  a coat  like  that 
would  have  frozen  to  death  in  Cameron 
County  its  first  night  outside. 

This  looked  like  an  open  and  shut 
case,  so  it  was  decided  to  send  me  out 
with  it.  These  were  Model  T days,  snow 
and  bad  roads,  so  the  train  seemed  to 
be  the  right  way  to  go.  On  reaching 
Emporium,  found  a man  at  the  station 
who  knew  the  claimant.  He  told  me 
the  man  I was  interested  in  was  young 
and  that  I would  no  doubt  find  him 
loafing  in  the  local  pool-room.  Asked 
him  if  this  young  man  was  much  of  a 
trapper.  He  said  he  hunted  a lot,  but 
didn’t  think  he  did  any  trapping.  Found 
this  young  man  and  identified  myself, 
told  him  I had  the  pelt  of  his  bobcat 
with  me,  but  before  this  claim  could  be 
honored,  that  I was  supposed  to  see 
where  this  cat  had  been  trapped.  He 
squirmed  a bit  and  said  it  would  mean 
walking  6-7  miles.  After  I told  him  I had 
walking  gear  and  didn’t  think  I’d  mind 
that  too  much,  he  wasn’t  at  all  sure  that 
he  could  find  the  spot.  I insisted  that  if 
he  was  enough  of  a woodsman  to  get 
that  far  back  in  to  trap,  he  could  no 
doubt  show  me  the  spot,  and  if  he  did, 
that  I could  tell  if  a cat  had  been  hung 
up  there  in  a trap.  After  some  more 
sparring  around,  we  went  to  his  home 


for  him  to  get  suitable  clothes  and  boots 
on.  He  was  slow  in  lacing  up  his  high 
rubbers  and  I could  see  he  was  doing 
some  thinking.  When  he  finally  thought 
he  was  ready,  asked  him  if  we  would 
walk  all  day  through  hard  going  and 
then  he’d  tell  me  truth  about  this  cat,  or 
if  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  tell 
me  now.  After  thinking  it  over  a little 
bit,  he  decided  it  might  be  better  with- 
out so  much  walking. 

He  had  guided  a grouse  hunter  from 
Cleveland  that  fall.  After  Xmas  he  had 
visited  this  man  and  was  shown  a bob- 
cat pelt  that  the  Cleveland  man  had 
bought  from  a Cajun  trapper  in 
Louisiana,  while  down  there  duck  hunt- 
ing. The  Cleveland  man  told  him  he 
intended  having  it  tanned  for  his  den. 
This  young  man  asked  to  borrow  it,  said 
he  could  collect  bounty  on  it  back 
home,  that  it  wouldn’t  be  hurt,  except 
for  the  nose  being  split.  Of  course,  the 
pelt  was  confiscated  and  the  Cleveland 
man  never  got  it  back  to  hang  on  the 
wall  of  his  den.  The  young  man  settled 
the  $100  penalty  and  we  parted.  Had 
secured  the  Cleveland  man’s  name  and 
when  he  appeared  in  Cameron  Co.  the 
next  fall  to  hunt  grouse,  the  lo- 
cal Game  Protector  met  him  with  a war- 
rant. He  also  settled. 

Although  a lot  of  people  attempting 
to  collect  bounty  through  fraud  were 
prosecuted  and  no  doubt  cured,  each 
year  seemed  to  produce  a new  crop  of 
them  from  around  the  state. 
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WHERE  THE  BIG  ONES  come  from  might  surprise  you.  The  stories  and  data  are  there  in 
Pennsylvania's  record  book  (right);  some  of  these  trophies  also  appear  in  Boone  & Crockett 
Club’s  book. 


A Look  at  the  Record  Book 


By  George  H.  Block  III 


ANY  DEER  HUNTERS’  dreams 
are  full  of  trophy  bucks,  not  those 
little  spikes  and  Y’s  that  are  so  common, 
but  those  wide-horned  trophies  seen  in 
photos — usually  shot  by  others.  How 
does  the  hunter  better  his  odds?  Where 
do  the  big  bucks  come  from?  Can  the 
trophy  hunter  improve  his  chances  by 
hunting  certain  areas  over  others?  Per- 
haps so,  maybe  not;  but  either  way 
there  is  no  harm  done  by  studying  the 
statistics. 

In  1965  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  started  a program  of 
measuring  the  deer  heads  taken  in 
Pennsylvania.  Antlers  were  to  be 
measured  and  scored  by  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  system.  As  in  many  other 
states,  a typical  rack  would  have  to 
score  140  points  to  be  listed  in  the 
record  book.  The  Boone  and  Crockett 
method  has  been  the  most  widely  used 
for  a number  of  years  and  takes  into 
account  spread,  length  of  points,  heavi- 
ness of  the  main  beams  and  symmetry 
of  the  rack. 


For  years  Pennsylvania  was  bad- 
mouthed  as  a small  rack  state.  Huge 
numbers  of  deer  have  been  taken  by 
the  hunters  but  the  rumor — “Only 
small  racks” — persisted.  That  first  year 
of  measuring  saw  many  large  racks 
brought  in,  topped  by  Raymond  Mil- 
ler’s long-tined  10-point  which  was 
taken  in  Bedford  County  in  1957.  This 
buck  scored  177-5/8,  and  was  to  lead 
our  state  for  a few  years.  Then  in  1971, 
a Sullivan  County  buck  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  early  ’30s  by  Floyd  Reibson 
was  measured  at  180-4/8,  setting  a new 
state  record.  But  this,  too,  was  short 
lived,  for  in  1974  a buck  came  out  of 
Greene  County  with  a score  of  184-6/8. 
This  impressive  trophy  was  taken  by 
Ivan  Parry,  a resident  of  that  county. 
Records  are  made  to  be  broken  and 
regardless  of  how  impossible  it  may 
seem,  Parry’s  record  too  will  probably 
be  broken. 

Where  will  the  next  record  come 
from?  That  is  an  impossible  question  to 
answer,  but  after  the  study  I have 
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Strange  Things 


made.  I’ll  bet  I could  make  a good 
guess. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
publishes  a book  listing  all  heads  meas- 
ured which  scored  above  the  minimum 
for  each  category:  typical  gun,  non- 
typical gun,  typical  archery,  and  non- 
typical archery.  (There’s  also  a category 
for  bear.)  This  article,  for  reasons  of 
simplicity  and  time,  will  be  devoted  to 
typical  bucks  taken  with  rifle.  This  cat- 
egory has  by  far  the  most  entries.  The 
book  lists  name,  address,  county,  date 
of  kill  and  score.  To  find  where  the 
large  bucks  have  been  coming  from,  I 
broke  this  list  of  over  600  bucks  down 
by  county  and  was  surprised  at  what  I 
learned.  While  the  farm  counties  pro- 
duced many  trophies,  so  did  the  famous 
large-kill  mountain  counties. 

“Book  Buck”  Leader 

Somerset  led  all  counties  with  “book 
bucks,”  with  neighboring  Bedford  a 
close  second.  In  the  north,  McKean 
County  was  the  leader.  Luzerne  was 
the  top  eastern  county. 

Should  we  end  our  study  here,  we’d 
assume  simply  that  the  Somerset- 
Bedford  block  would  be  the  place  to  go. 
But  it’s  just  not  that  simple.  What  about 
when  the  trophies  were  taken?  When 
can  be  very  important,  as  my  statistics 
point  out.  Just  because  Reibson  took  a 
record  trophy  buck  out  of  Sullivan 
County  in  1931  doesn’t  mean  there’s 
still  one  there.  That  woods  could  now 
be  a highway.  The  forest  can  grow  up, 
creating  a shortage  of  feed.  Any 
number  of  things  can  happen  in  almost 
a half-century.  If  the  more  modern 
times  only  are  considered,  would  these 
same  counties  come  out  on  top?  Here 
again  many  surprises  exist.  Taking  only 
kills  after  1970,  other  adjoining  coun- 
ties are  on  top.  Allegheny,  Beaver  and 
Washington  are  the  leaders  in  trophy 
deer  right  now.  Allegheny,  the  leader 
in  the  1970s,  has  only  eleven  deer  in 
the  book,  but  eight  have  been  taken 
after  1970,  and  two  of  the  other  three 
were  taken  in  1969.  Beaver  County 
would  be  in  second  place  with  seven, 
and  Washington  third  with  five.  These 
three  counties  are  adjacent  and,  if 
statistics  aren’t  lying,  are  the  present 
day  hotspot. 


Two  strange  things  struck  me  as  I 
researched  this  article.  Greene  County 
fared  far  worse  than  I had  expected.  I 
know  this  county  well  and  predicted 
ten  years  ago  it  would  be  producing  the 
top  trophy  deer  in  the  state.  Since  1970 
it  has  produced  only  one  book  buck,  the 
state  record.  Another  suiprise  was  the 
lack  of  book  bucks  taken  from  the  east- 
ern counties  since  1970,  no  county  here 


SUMMARY  OF  RECORD 

WHITETAIL  BUCKS  BY  COUNTY 

Leading  Counties,  All  Years 

West 

Somerset 

24 

Bedford 

23 

Westmoreland 

21 

Beaver 

19 

Crawford 

19 

McKean 

18 

Venango 

East 

18 

Luzerne 

18 

Bradford 

16 

Susquehanna 

15 

Schuylkill 

12 

Lycoming 

11 

Lackawanna 

10 

Leading  Counties  Since  1970 

Allegheny 

8 

Beaver 

7 

Washington 

5 

Mercer 

3 

Crawford 

3 

Erie 

2 

Bedford 

2 

Top  Ten  Bucks  Since  1970 

County 

Date 

Score 

Greene 

74 

184-6 

Beaver 

71 

164-0 

Beaver 

72 

162-5 

Washington 

70 

160-4 

Pike 

70 

159-7 

Mercer 

75 

158-4 

Allegheny 

75 

157-6 

Beaver 

74 

155-3 

Montour 

74 

154-6 

Allegheny 

70 

153-3 
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having  over  one  recorded  big  buck. 

While  Allegheny  is  probably  the 
prime  county,  the  difficulty  in  hunting 
there  will  cause  the  hunter  to  pause 
before  going  there  looking  for  his 
trophy.  Places  open  to  hunting  are  very 
limited,  and  most  of  these  are  archery 
or  shotgun  only.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  number  of  trophy  bucks 
living  close  to  Pittsburgh.  Many  bucks 
live  to  a ripe  old  age  there  because  their 
only  enemies  are  autos  and  dogs.  If  I 
were  to  pick  one  county  on  the  basis  of 
the  records,  it  would  be  Beaver,  which 
stands  in  second  place.  It  is  very  close 
to  Allegheny  in  trophies  taken  in  this 
decade;  it’s  smaller,  and  has  more  open 
hunting.  In  both  1971  and  1972  tre- 
mendous trophies  came  out  of  this 
county  which  rank  high  in  the  book. 

Northwest  Offerings 

Another  block  of  counties  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  Crawford- Mercer- 
Erie  trio.  This  area  has  done  very  well, 
and  has  much  hunting  to  offer.  If  I were 
to  believe  my  charts,  I’d  avoid  many 
counties  such  as  Cameron,  which  has 
but  one  buck  in  the  book,  that  taken  in 
1925.  Even  good  trophy  counties  such 
as  Westmoreland,  which  had  10  entries 
in  the  ’60s,  but  none  in  the  ’70s,  are  to 


be  avoided.  Why  has  Westmoreland 
declined  in  racks  in  the  more  recent 
years?  Perhaps  too  much  hunting  pres- 
sure. Whatever  the  reason,  the  decline 
is  there  to  see.  This  could  be  an  exam- 
ple of  a county  “peaking  out.  ” 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count is  the  size  of  the  counties  studied. 
Lawrence,  on  the  western  border  of  the 
state,  has  not  produced  many  trophies 
but  is  not  as  large  as  its  neighlbors. 
Montour  County  is  a very  small  one  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  compete  with 
Bedford,  although  considering  its  small 
size  it  hasn’t  done  all  that  badly. 

The  records  are  there  for  anyone  to 
see.  All  one  need  do  is  purchase  the 
book  Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records.  * 
The  photos  in  the  book  are  well  worth 
the  price  alone,  and  any  potential 
trophy  hunter  should  own  a copy. 

Maybe  I’ve  stuck  my  neck  out  a mile 
saying  the  western  edge  of  the  state  is 
the  area  for  larger  antlered  bucks.  The 
next  record  may  come  from  a county  I 
haven’t  even  mentioned!  But  the  statis- 
tics favor  the  counties  I have  named  as 
best. 


*Available  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
Price,  $2  postpaid. 
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Rock  Shack  Memories 

By  Pete  “McGee”  Papsun 


THE  FLU  BUG  pierced  this  old 
coot’s  hide  recently,  confining  me 
to  quarters.  Had  difficulty  finding  a way 
to  pass  time  until  I spotted  my  dust- 
laden picture  album  lying  on  a shelf  in 
my  den.  Leafing  through  the  pages,  I 
relived  some  of  my  most  cherished 
experiences  afield.  While  every  snap- 
shot brought  back  memories  of  yes- 
teryear, the  page  that  stirred  me  most 
was  the  one  depicting  the  “Rock 
Shack,”  our  weekend  wilderness  ren- 
dezvous for  many  years. 

We  built  the  shack  during  the  Big 
Depression  in  the  mid-thirties,  in  the 
days  when  a fellow  had  a heck  of  a lot 
more  time  than  money.  It  was  located 
several  miles  from  the  nearest  road,  in 
the  area  known  as  Wright’s  Meadow, 
ten  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre.  I don  t 
believe  a dime  was  spent  on  the  struc- 
ture. Except  for  the  nails  and  some 
discarded  roofing,  Mother  Nature  pro- 
vided the  building  materials.  The 
three-foot  thick  walls  were  built  of  flat 
stones,  some  carried  a half-mile.  Yellow 
clay  mixed  with  moss  served  us  well  as 
mortar. 

General  Contractor 

Frank  Wiernusz  was  the  general  con- 
tractor, so  to  speak,  and  I recall  his 
conservation  foresight  when  he  ordered 
that  the  roof  be  constructed  of  dry 
chestnut  rather  than  fresh  saplings.  We 
furnished  the  Shack  with  a double  bunk 
bed,  a brattice-board  table,  and  a 
couple  of  stumps  for  chairs.  Our  “fire- 
place” was  an  empty  carbide  can  with  a 
few  rods  stuck  through  to  keep  the  pine 
knots  from  falling  to  the  bottom.  Even  a 
kerosene  lamp  seemed  a luxury;  light 
was  usually  furnished  by  a candle.  It 
sure  was  a crude  affair,  but  on  a sub- 
zero day,  it  was  as  much  appreciated  as 
a bridal  suite  at  the  Waldorf. 

Other  snapshots  on  my  old  album’s 
pages  tell  the  story  of  a modernization 
program  conducted  a few  years  later. 
One  photo  depicts  Clem  Shumoski, 
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Brinley  Dempsld  and  brother  Leo  lug- 
ging a pot-bellied  stove  (purchased  at  a 
local  junkyard  for  two  bits);  another 
shows  Ray  Savner  and  Ed  Sofa  carrying 
a cupboard  for  the  cooking  utensils, 
which  we’d  been  hanging  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Shack;  another  portrays  Reef 
Fegal  carting  a few  folding  chairs  do- 
nated by  a local  undertaker  (without  his 
knowledge).  And  though  the  meals  at 
the  Rock  Shack  weren’t  always  the 
finest  cuisine,  the  silverware  advertised 
the  best  eating  establishments  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

I’m  sure  I could  write  a book  about 
my  field  experiences  around  our  wil- 
derness outpost. 

We  whiled  away  many  a cold  winter 
evening  huddled  around  the  stove  lis- 
tening to  Reef  and  brother  Pep  strum- 
ming their  guitars  and  warbling  such 
old-time  tunes  as  “Hobo  Bill’s  Last 
Ride,”  “Old  Shep,”  “Tie  Me  To  Your 


AUTHOR  PAUSES  in  Rock  Shack  door,  1940. 
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CHEF  HANK  REH  pounds  the 
skillet:  “Dinner’s  On!” 


THE  ROCK  SHACK  in  its  heyday — back 
view  in  winter.  Middle  left,  Brother  Leo, 
Brinley  Dempski  and  Clem  Shumoski 
carrying  pot-bellied  stove  (three  miles!) 
during  gang’s  “modernization  program.” 


Apron  Strings  Again,”  “Wabash  Can- 
non Ball,”  “Rockin’  Alone  In  An  Old 
Rockin’  Chair,”  and  many  another 
country  and  western  classic. 

Life  at  the  Rock  Shack  was  not  with- 
out its  hardships.  In  sub-zero  weather 
when  the  burning  embers  dimmed,  we 
snuggled  under  feather  ticks,  shedding 
only  our  boots.  Many  times  we  awak- 
ened to  find  a layer  of  ice  in  the  coffee 
pot.  To  be  sure,  my  weary  bones 
couldn’t  endure  that  grind  today — but 
many  times  I wonder,  what  are  the  kids 
today  going  to  do  for  memories? 

155  Deer 

Wright’s  Meadow  was  a hunter’s  and 
fisherman’s  paradise.  Deer  abounded 
in  the  area,  which  was  the  main  reason 
we  built  the  Shack  within  its  realms. 
During  big  game  season  the  road  from 
Glen  Summit  was  opened,  permitting 
hunters  to  drive  into  the  prime  hunting 
grounds.  I recall  the  1939  season  when 
Deputy  Game  Protector  George  Bub- 
rick  checked  155  deer  on  opening  day 
at  a station  set  up  in  “The  Meadows.” 

Fishing,  too,  was  fabulous.  Wright’s 
Creek  and  two  beaver  dams  teemed 
with  native  brookies.  Freshly  caught 
trout,  with  flesh  as  pink  as  the  azaleas 
that  flourished  in  the  area,  was  invari- 
ably a part  of  the  dinner  fare  during  the 
open  season.  One  of  the  nicest  catches 
of  wild  trout  I ever  laid  my  eyes  on,  a 
mess  of  speckled  beauties  ranging  from 
12  to  15  inches,  was  taken  by  Lenny 
Gutkoski  from  the  beaver  dams  around 
1940. 

Grouse  were  plentiful  in  the  thirties. 
One  wouldn’t  consider  taking  along  less 
than  two  boxes  of  shells  on  a day’s  hunt 
along  Wright’s  and  Geneceda  Creeks. 
On  a mid-summer  day  when  the  young 
birds  were  still  with  the  hens,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  flush  a covey  of  25  birds. 
Them  were  the  days,  lads! 

For  years,  when  the  snowshoe  hare 
season  opened  on  New  Year’s  Day,  it 
was  our  ritual  to  hunt  the  swamps  in  the 
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Wright’s  Meadow  area.  Usually  we  had 
good  hunting,  with  snowshoes  leading  a 
merry  chase  through  the  swamp 
bushes.  Two  of  the  best  “jackrabbit  ’ 
hunters  to  come  down  the  pike  were 
our  hunting  buddies  Pete  Savner  and 
Frank  Orloski. 

Rock  Shack  memories  include  some 
good-natured  jostling.  I often  reminisce 
about  the  eve  of  the  1941  buck  season 
opener.  Brother  Pep,  then  an  Allen- 
town resident,  brought  along  his  hunt- 
ing pard,  Clyde  Ritter.  Pep  told  his 
sidekick  that  he’d  made  reservations  at 
a plush  Pocono  resort.  I suppose  he  also 
implied  that  there  was  a good  prospect 
of  meeting  some  slick  chicks,  because 
Clyde,  a randy  young  buck  at  the  time, 
came  trudging  up  the  path  in  the  dark- 
ness with  his  Sunday  best,  go-to- 
meetin’  blue  serge  suit,  complete  with 
starched  white  shirt  and  fancy  red  bow 
tie.  I can  still  see  the  look  of  dismay  on 
the  young  lad’s  face  when  he  stepped 
into  the  Shack,  which  was  filled  with 
billows  of  acrid  smoke  from  blazing 
pine  knots. 

Perhaps  my  most  vivid  recollection  of 
the  wilderness  haven  is  that  Punky 
Elick,  Fred  Dotzel,  brother  Paul  and  I 


were  enjoying  its  peace  and  content- 
ment on  December  7,  1941,  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
didn’t  know  our  country  was  at  war 
until  the  next  morning  when  we  met  a 
few  deer  hunters.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Uncle  Sam  beckoned  most  members  of 
our  small  fraternity  of  outdoorsmen, 
and  scattered  a once  closely  knit  group 
all  over  the  globe. 

After  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  we 
were  issued  an  edict  by  Water  Com- 
pany officials  to  abandon  the  Shack.  (It 
was  built  on  their  land  near  Crystal 
Lake,  a public  water  supply.) 

The  outpost  was  reopened  after  the 
war  ended,  and  after  a bit  of  remodel- 
ing we  used  it  for  almost  ten  years. 
However,  in  1955  a heavy  snowfall 
caused  the  roof  to  collapse,  marking  the 
final  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the  Rock 
Shack. 

As  I viewed  its  remains  while  deer 
hunting  this  past  season,  I thought  of 
the  Biblical  passage,  “For  dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.  ” To  be 
sure,  Mother  Nature  provided  for  the 
Rock  Shack;  and  her  elements  of 
weather,  along  with  Father  Time,  are 
reclaiming  it. 


RAY  ZEBOFSKI  VIEWS  all  that  remains  of  the  Rock  Shack. 
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Top  left  photo  from  Bob 
Weber,  Baldwin  Boro,  was 
taken  in  Clearfield  County 
on  his  first  deer  hunt,  1938. 


Victor  Norman  Market,  Glen 
Rock,  right,  with  nice  buck 
taken  in  1914.  Photo  from  N. 
L.  Markel,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Millvale  Hunting  Camp,  left, 
took  six  deer  and  one  bear  in 
Cameron  County  hunt  in 
1927.  Photo  from  W.  T.  Con- 
Ion,  Sr.,  New  Castle. 


540-lb.  bear  was  taken  about 
1918  in  Red  Run  area.  Photo 
from  H.  R.  Fritz,  Fairmount 
City. 


Five  Potter  County  bucks,  below,  were  taken 
Brewer  of  Waynesburg  and  friends. 


Henry  Mingos,  Jim  Me- 
redith and  Carl  Sum- 
mers leave  Monroetown 
Camp  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  in  1937. 


Left,  Bill  Collins,  Norris- 
town, Ray  Forey  and  J. 
M.  Collins,  Lancaster, 
with  three  big  bucks 
taken  in  Perry  County, 
1943. 


Dewey  E.  F.  Speece 
took  photo  below  at  the 
Old  School  House, 
Treaster  Valley,  Mifflin 
County,  in  1925.  Sub- 
mitted by  his  grandson, 
Gary  Gonsar,  McClure. 


Top  That,  Evel! 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— In  the 
past  five  years  I’ve  investigated  a 
number  of  bear  road  kills.  But  one 
which  occurred  last  spring  has  got  to  be 
one  for  the  record  books.  A young 
motorcylist  was  touring  the  Newfound- 
land area  of  Wayne  County  when  he 
drove  into  the  side  of  a 479-pound  black 
bear  at  40  miles  per  hour.  The  driver 
was  a little  shook  up  but  fortunately  he 
wasn’t  seriously  injured.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  same  could  not  be  said  for 
the  20-year-old  male  bear. — Wildlife 
Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 


A Lot  to  Make  a Coat 

ERIE  COUNTY — Willis  Czesnow- 
ski’s  grandson  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
skin  muskrats,  but  since  the  hides  are 
so  valuable  Willis  did  not  want  him 
practicing  on  his  good  muskrats.  He 
told  his  grandson  to  catch  a mouse  and 
practice  on  it.  The  lad  caught  one,  did  a 
fine  job  of  skinning  it,  and  wanted  to  go 
along  with  his  grandfather  to  the  fur- 
buyer  to  sell  his  catch.  I understand  the 
furbuyer  in  Waterford  gave  him  25 
cents.  I wonder  if  I could  talk  my  wife 
into  skinning  the  two  she  caught. — 
DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 


Gorgeous  Goodies 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Deputy  John 
Stewart  and  I were  working  on  a case 
when  a man  put  us  on  notice  that  he 
was  going  to  shoot  a big  buck  outside 
his  house.  He  said  the  deer  was  eating 
the  Christmas  bulbs  off  a tree  in  his 
yard  that  he  had  decorated.  That  was 
bad  enough,  he  said,  but  the  buck  was 
also  putting  dents  in  the  siding  of  the 
house.  John  cured  that  problem  by 
telling  the  man  if  he  watched  which 
way  the  mower  was  pointed  when  mow- 
ing next  year,  the  stones  wouldn’t  dent 
the  house.  But  we  were  unable  to  help 
with  the  other  problem.  We  did  assure 
him  that  sooner  or  later  the  buck’s 
eating  habits  would  catch  up  to  him  and 
his  digestive  system. — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Sight  to  Behold!!!! 

FOREST  COUNTY— If  you  want  to 
see  a real  sight,  you  should  see  the 
“primitive  hunter  trying  to  keep  his 
powder  dry  in  a rainstorm.  On  January  1 
it  was  raining  so  hard  that  you  could 
hardly  see  your  hands  in  front  of  your 
face,  but  one  hunting  party  I checked 
had  killed  three  deer  with  those  an- 
tique blunderbusses.  . . . You  really 
see  some  sights  in  them  thar  woods.  If 
man  had  to  depend  on  those  flintlocks 
to  put  meat  on  the  table,  there  sure 
would  be  some  skinny  pilgrims! — DGP 
Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


Fruit  of  the  Vine 

Mother  Nature  offered  food  this  year 
in  the  form  of  grapes  in  numbers  I don’t 
think  I have  ever  seen  before;  and  it 
was  a good  thing,  for  in  this  area  there 
were  no  acorns.  In  the  stomachs  I 
examined  there  were  more  grapes  than 
anything  else. — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 
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Dummy 

ERIE  COUNTY — Shades  of  “Guns  of 
Autumn”  . . . maybe  we  need  another 
of  these  films  to  bring  our  sporting 
fraternity  to  the  realization  that  we  do 
have  a few  slobs  in  our  midst.  During 
antlerless  season,  I ran  across  one  of  the 
most  stupid  things  I have  ever  encoun- 
tered. A high-tension  line  crosses  Erie 
County,  the  lines  being  supported  by 
high  metal  poles.  Fastened  30  feet  up 
on  one  of  the  poles  was  a deer  stand, 
well  engineered — even  had  a metal 
ring  to  keep  the  occupant  from  falling 
out.  Right  beside  this  stand  was  a sign, 
“Keep  Off  - High  Voltage 
Dangerous.  — DGP  Russ  Meyer,  Fair- 
view. 

None  Are  So  Blind  . . . 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION  OF- 
FICE— During  the  past  deer  season  as 
I watched  a hunter  on  a bench  below 
me,  a slight  movement  caught  my  eye. 
Closer  observation  using  binoculars  re- 
vealed a 6-point  buck  lying  beneath  a 
hemlock  about  50  yards  from  the 
hunter.  The  deer  suddenly  made  a 
quick  exit  on  a noisy  note,  and  I de- 
cided to  check  the  hunter’s  license. 
When  I reached  him  his  first  words 
were  a complaint  concerning  the  lack  of 
deer  in  the  area. — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  Jersey  Shore. 

Can’t  Get  Away  With  Nothin’ 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— A local 
hunter  had  to  go  all  out  to  keep  his  deer 
this  past  season.  Looking  out  a window, 
he  saw  a van  parked  underneath  the 
tree  where  the  deer  was  hanging,  with 
a person  on  the  roof  cutting  his  buck 
down.  He  rushed  outside  and  the  van 
took  off  with  the  deer  on  its  roof  and  our 
hero  in  full  cry  behind,  giving 
barefooted  chase  through  the  snow, 
wearing  only  his  undershorts.  The  deer 
fell  off  and  he  was  able  to  retrieve  it. 
When  he  entered  a restaurant  for 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  was  met 
with:  “Here  comes  the  streaker!”  He’s 
still  trying  to  figure  out  who  witnessed 
the  incident  and  spread  the  word. — 
DGP  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 


Parlez-vous  Frangais? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— A man  be- 
came lost  in  the  South  Mountain  area 
while  hunting.  This  is  not  unusual, 
except  that  he  was  from  Quebec  and 
could  not  speak  a word  of  English. 
Deputy  Glenn  Fields  happened  to  find 
him  and  tried  to  help,  but  was  ham- 
pered by  not  being  able  to  speak 
French.  Glenn  took  the  hunter  to  the 
Lucky  6 hunting  camp  on  North  Moun- 
tain Road  in  Sullivan  County  and  they 
gave  him  supper.  I notified  the  police 
and  waited  for  his  hunting  companions 
to  report  him  missing.  Finally,  the  call 
came  and  my  wife  spent  the  next  two 
hours  trying  to  unite  the  hunters.  It 
looks  as  if  the  Game  Commission  is 
going  to  have  to  give  its  personnel 
French  lessons. — DGP  William  Bower, 
Troy. 

Great  On  Skies 

CLARION  COUNTY— While  on  pa- 
trol in  the  extended  small  game  and 
archery  deer  season,  I saw  a group  of 
people  on  SGL  61  near  Shippenville. 
Thinking  they  were  hunters,  I ap- 
proached and  saw  that  they  were  not 
hunters,  but  cross-country  skiers.  They 
told  me  they  love  that  section  of  Game 
Lands  because  the  food  strips  are  ideal 
for  skiing  and  the  scenery  is  beautiful. 
This  is  just  another  way  that  non- 
hunters benefit  from  lands  bought  and 
maintained  by  hunters  license  mon- 
ey.— DGP  James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 
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Where  to  Look 

CLINTON  COUNTY— As  every 
game  protector  knows,  an  alert  deputy 
force  is  a real  asset.  Last  deer  season 
Deputy  Snodgrass  of  Renovo  was  really 
on  the  ball.  While  checking  a campsite 
during  buck  season,  he  discovered  a 
doe  hidden  in  a doghouse. — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 

Just  Can’t  Win 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— During 
and  after  the  antlered  deer  season  I 
heard  from  a number  of  unsuccessful 
hunters  that  there  were  no  bucks 
around — they  hadn’t  seen  anything 
with  “horns.  But  I continue  to  pick  up 
nice  antlered  deer  which  have  been 
killed  on  the  highways.  These  sly  bucks 
can  outsmart  a hunter,  but  aren’t  a 
match  for  the  dadblame  gas  buggy. — 
DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 

They  Chipped  In 

INDIANA  COUNTY— On  November 
29,  a 350-pound  bear  was  illegally  killed 
in  my  district.  Very  quickly,  over  one 
thousand  dollars  in  reward  money  was 
offered  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  culprits.  The  following  organiza- 
tions put  up  the  money:  East  Run 
Sportsmen,  Rochester  Mills  Sports- 
men, Indiana  Sportsmen,  Little  Ma- 
honing Country  Club,  and  Zorko  s Al- 
ternator Service.  It’s  good  to  know  we 
have  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
protection  of  our  wildlife. — DGP 
Charles  Hertz,  Marion  Center. 


Turnabout  Fair  Play? 

On  the  first  morning  of  antlerless 
season  a man  came  into  the  office 
rather  upset.  He  had  been  driving 
along  a rural  road  in  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty when  he  saw  five  deer  approaching 
the  road.  To  avoid  hitting  them,  he 
pulled  onto  the  right  berm,  as  close  to  a 
vertical  bank  as  he  could  get.  On  top  of 
the  bank  was  a barbed- wire  fence.  As 
the  deer  crossed  the  road  and  ap- 
proached the  car,  the  driver  ducked 
down  on  the  seat,  thinking  they  were 
coming  through  the  windshield.  In- 
stead, they  used  the  hood  and  roof  as  a 
springboard,  clearing  the  bank  and 
fence  in  one  leap.  You  don’t  often  hear 
of  deer  running  over  a car  ...  I just 
can  t help  but  wonder  if  the  lead  deer 
had  a bright  red  nose. — PRAL  Jim 
Shook,  Huntingdon. 

To  the  Rescue 

ADAMS  COUNTY— My  family  and  I 
recently  stopped  in  to  visit  with  DGP 
Larry  Haynes  and  his  wife  in  Gettys- 
burg. Larry  has  the  southern  district  in 
Adams  County  and  since  his  arrival  last 
summer  I have  been  acting  as  his  “big 
daddy,  if  problems  arise.  Larry 
greeted  us  with:  “Nancy  has  a fire  in  the 
oven!’  and  dashed  to  the  kitchen.  I 
yelled  at  him  to  throw  salt  on  the  fire, 
which  he  quickly  did  and  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  I know  game  protectors 
are  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  all 
emergencies,  but  I’m  still  wondering  if 
that  includes  fire  fighting  for  your 
neighboring  officer. — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 

Just  Doin’  Their  Job 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— I 

would  like  to  thank  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  for  their  fine  cooperation  in 
my  district.  Trooper  Ed  Sabol  of  Belle 
Vernon,  Troop  “S,”  was  kind  enough  to 
transport  a road-killed  deer  to  the  site 
of  a second  road-kill  so  I could  pick  up 
both  at  the  same  time.  I’m  not  really 
sure  what  to  do  about  the  ticket  at- 
tached to  the  deer,  though  . . . “Unat- 
tended Vehicle?’’ — DGP  Robert  C. 
Snouffer,  Greensburg. 
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Good  and  Bad 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY — Seems  like 
just  yesterday  the  season  was  begin- 
ning, and  here  it  is  closed  for  another 
year.  As  in  past  years,  there  are  some 
good  memories  such  as  the  whistling 
swans  by  the  thousands  on  area  dams. 
Quite  a sight.  And  of  course,  there  was 
die  young  boy  with  his  first  deer — talk 
about  the  joys  of  hunting!  Then,  there 
was  the  boy  who  had  nis  first  deer 
stolen  by  some  greedy,  meat-hungry 
slob  . . . what  a mark  that  left.  Then 
there  were  the  neighbor  boys  who 
caught  a beautiful  red  fox;  their  father 
had  them  bring  it  to  the  house  to  show 
me.  And  here  I was  using  all  the  secret 
techniques  of  trapping  and  cleaning  up 
on  opposums,  when  all  they  did  was 
nail  a #1  trap  to  a fencepost  and  lay  it 
on  the  ground.  Talk  about  beaming 
faces! — DGP  Daniel  E.  Marks,  Sid- 
man. 


Tough  on  Wildlife 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— This 
has  been  a year  of  great  change  in  the 
land  use  within  my  district.  Numerous 
old  farms  have  been  developed  and  are 
now  the  site  of  many  new  homes.  I 
hope  that  all  of  the  new  owners  are 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  wildlife  that 
inhabits  the  neighborhood,  as  it  will 
take  the  wildlife  longer  to  adjust  to  the 
change  in  the  use  of  the  land  than  it  will 
take  the  new  residents. — DGP  Barry 
K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


A New  Opportunity 

BUTLER  COUNTY— The  1978-79 
hunting  season  will  soon  be  just  another 
page  in  the  history  of  sport  hunting.  I 
would  like  to  report  that  our  SPORT 
Program  in  1978  was  100  percent  effec- 
tive and  all  slob  hunters  were  elimi- 
nated from  our  ranks,  but  such  is  not 
the  case — we  still  have  the  slob  with  us. 
How  about  committing  yourself  to  do 
your  part  this  coming  season  to  elimi- 
nate the  slob  and  upgrade  our  image  as 
hunters  and  trappers? — DGP  Larry  P. 
Heade,  Butler. 


Vital  Help 

ELK  COUNTY — A special  thanks  to 
the  St.  Marys  firemen  and  others  who 
helped  search  for  a missing  deer  hunter 
on  State  Game  Lands  25  under  most 
difficult  conditions  on  December  17 
and  18. — DGP  Harold  Harshbarger, 
Kersey. 

Most  Valuable  Persons 

GREENE  COUNTY— My  first  hunt- 
ing season  as  a game  protector  has  been 
the  usual  hectic,  never-ending  hustle 
that  all  game  protectors  encounter.  But 
it  would  have  been  worse  if  it  weren’t 
for  my  wife  Marcy,  who  put  in  many 
hours  of  her  time  to  help  me  out.  In 
addition  to  her  regular  duties  of  cook- 
ing, cleaning  and  caring  for  the  kids, 
she  put  in  countless  hours  as  a radio 
operator,  telephone  answering  service, 
and  postal  carrier  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission. A special  thanks  to  her  and  to 
all  the  wives  who  lend  a hand  to  their 
game  protector  husbands. — DGP 

Stephen  A.  Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 


Helpful 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— l re- 
ceived a call  from  a concerned  citizen 
who  feeds  the  birds.  She  had  noticed  a 
grosbeak  that  was  having  a problem 
eating.  She  walked  up  to  the  bird  and  it 
let  her  look  in  its  mouth.  Its  tongue  was 
red  and  swollen.  Now  the  lady  shells 
the  sunflower  seeds  for  the  bird.  It 
appears  very  grateful. — DGP  Don 
Parr,  Huntingdon. 
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Eyes  Are  Everywhere 

MCKEAN  COUNTY— The  quick 
thinking  and  help  of  two  landowners  in 
the  Smethport  area  resulted  in  an  excel- 
lent jacklighting  case.  One  saw  a vehi- 
cle pass  his  place  about  10:30  p.m., 
spotting  deer,  and  a few  minutes  later 
heard  a shot.  He  called  his  neighbor 
and  asked  him  to  watch  what  type  of 
vehicle  came  past  his  house,  then  called 
me.  The  second  landowner  not  only 
went  out  to  watch,  he  also  got  in  his  car, 
followed  the  other  vehicle,  and  got  its 
license  number.  When  Deputy  Skip 
Linnan  and  I arrived,  we  had  a license 
number  and  a description  of  the  vehi- 
cle. We  radioed  DGP  Rankin  and  Dep- 
uty Henry  Kephart  for  assistance.  By  5 
a.m.  we  had  made  four  arrests  and 
recovered  the  deer.  The  four  men 
pleaded  guilty.  Three  paid  $200  each  in 
fines  and  the  fourth  was  placed  in  jail. 
Because  of  such  cooperation,  game 

f)rotectors  are  willing  to  devote  many 
ong  hours  to  conservation.  Thank  you, 
gentlemen. — DGP  Denver  McDowell, 
Smethport. 


“Brownie”  Knelly  was  hunting  pheas- 
ants on  State  Game  Lands  187  and 
approached  two  hunters  sitting  under  a 
tree.  He  told  them  a pheasant  was 
erched  in  the  tree  above  them.  One 
unter  said,  “What  are  you,  some  kind 
of  wise  guy?”  They  looked  up  just  in 
time  to  see  the  pheasant  take  off  and  fly 
away.  Both  hunters  missed  it 
cleanly.- — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Tough  Lady 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— After 

being  apprehended  for  trapping  musk- 
rats in  closed  season,  possessing  musk- 
rats in  closed  season,  setting  untagged 
traps,  and  possessing  stolen  traps,  two 
men  who  were  partners  on  a trapline 
pleaded  guilty  and  paid  fines  totaling 
over  $500.  Both  men  told  me  the  fine 
was  bad  enough,  but  now  they  had  to 
go  home  and  face  their  wives,  and  that 
worried  them  more  than  being  ar- 
rested. I later  found  out  that  one  of  the 
wives  made  her  husband  sell  all  of  his 
guns  and  traps,  and  also  made  him  sell 
his  share  in  a hunting  camp  up 
north. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr., 
Lancaster. 

One  Foot  After  the  Other 

ELK  COUNTY— On  the  evening  of 
November  27,  the  phone  rang.  I an- 
swered and  heard  the  operator  say, 
“Deposit  eighty-five  cents,  please.” 
Then  a voice  asked,  “Are  you  the  game 
warden?”  I said  I was.  The  voice  said, 
“My  brother  and  I are  lost.  ” Not  in  the 
mood  for  shenanigans,  I said  he 
couldn’t  be  too  lost  as  he  was  at  a 
hone.  He  told  me  he  and  his  brother 
ad  parked  their  car  at  the  Buzzard 
Swamp  to  go  hunting,  and  they  got 
turned  around  and  came  out  on  a 
strange  road.  A vehicle  came  along  and 
took  them  to  the  Bucktail  Hotel  at 
Marienville,  and  they  needed  a ride 
back  to  their  auto.  I cordially  informed 
him  that  he  was  only  four  miles  from  his 
auto  and  I was  thirty  miles  from  him.  I 
then  advised  him  how  to  get  back  to  his 
auto. — DGP  Leo  Milford,  Ridgway. 

Oops! 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— The 

old  saying  that  a bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush  sure  did  apply 
this  year.  Deputy  Scuron,  while  at- 
tempting to  remove  two  illegal  doves 
from  an  individual’s  game  coat,  had  the 
surprise  of  his  life.  One  of  the  doves, 
apparently  just  stunned,  flew  out  of  the 
hunter’s  coat.  To  say  the  ribbing  that 
followed  for  letting  the  evidence  fly 
away  was  severe  would  be  putting  it 
mildly. — DGP  R.J.  Skubish,  Philadel- 
phia. 
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Hunters  Take  61,698  Bucks 

By  Ted  Godshall 


ER  HUNTERS  had  another  good 
year  during  the  1978-79  hunting 
seasons,  coming  up  with  Pennsylvania  s 
tenth  best  success  record  on  bucks, 
according  to  reports  filed  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

The  state  agency  received  report 
cards  from  61,698  successful  antlered 
deer  hunters,  while  successful  antler- 
less deer  hunters  returned  another 
59,543  report  cards.  Altogether, 
121,241  reports  were  mailed  in  by  suc- 
cessful deer  hunters. 

The  number  of  cards  which  came  in 
during  the  most  recent  seasons  consti- 
tuted the  eleventh  largest  ever  re- 
ceived for  antlerless  deer,  and  the  re- 
turn was  the  tenth  largest  of  all  time  for 
all  deer. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the 
Game  Commission  received  report 
cards  on  74,879  antlered  deer  and 
another  71,199  antlerless  whitetails, 
adding  up  to  146,078  report  cards  re- 
ceived from  successful  hunters,  the 
third  largest  total  ever. 

Hunters’  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  deer  herd  statewide  are  proving  to 
be  fruitful.  Prior  to  the  most  recent 
seasons,  there  were  about  730,000  deer 
in  the  commonwealth,  down  about 

40.000  from  the  preceding  year. 

Last  fall,  the  Game  Commission  had 
said  it  hoped  hunters  would  return 
cards  for  about  60,000  bucks  and 
another  60,000  cards  for  antlerless 
deer. 

Of  the  sixteen  most  successful  buck 
seasons  in  the  state’s  history,  fifteen 
have  occurred  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Hunters  have  returned  more  than 

100.000  report  cards  for  eight  consecu- 
tive years,  and  in  twelve  of  the  past 
thirteen  years. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the  lead- 
ing deer  producer,  again  was  first  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  seasons,  leading  in 
the  number  of  bucks,  2,420;  antlerless 
deer,  2,903;  and  total  number  of  deer 
reports,  5,323. 


Valley  News  Dispatch  Photo 


R.  C.  REED,  Springdale,  with  his  impressive 
non-typical  buck  taken  in  the  Hyner  Run  area 
of  Clinton  County. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer  in 
1978-79  were  Tioga,  2,379;  Lycoming, 
2,215;  Bradford,  2,197;  and  Warren, 
2,177. 

Other  leading  antlerless  counties 
were  Tioga,  2,457;  Lycoming,  2,257; 
McKean,  2,110;  and  Bradford,  1,831. 

Counties  other  than  Potter  leading  in 
total  1978-79  deer  were  Tioga,  4,836; 
Lycoming,  4,472;  Warren,  4,034;  and 
Bradford,  4,028. 

The  buck  total  included  46,051  with 
three  or  more  points  and  15,647  spikes. 

Resident  hunters  reported  taking 
54,633  bucks  and  58,603  antlerless 
deer,  while  nonresidents  reported  tak- 
ing 7,065  bucks  and  940  antlerless 
whitetails.  The  nonresident  antlerless 
harvest  included  745  taken  by  archers 
and  178  reported  taken  with  muz- 
zleloaders. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters. 
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Tentative  Bear  Season  Slated 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  tentatively  scheduling  a bear  hunting 
season  for  December  17,  1979,  and  has  tentatively  scheduled  a two-day 
antlerless  deer  season  this  year  for  December  10  and  11,  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
following  the  buck  season. 

There  has  been  no  bear  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  since  1976,  when  605  bruins 
were  taken  during  a one-day  season.  Traditionally,  bears  in  the  Keystone  State 
have  been  hunted  during  the  week  of  Thanksgiving,  but  game  managers  are 
concerned  that  unrestricted  bear  hunting  at  that  time  of  year  in  1979  could  result 
in  an  over-harvest. 

The  Game  Commission  stopped  bear  hunting  for  two  years  because  of  the 
unusually  high  harvest  in  1976  and  the  inability  to  control  the  growing  number  of 
bear  hunters.  The  two-year  closure  in  1977  and  1978  has  permitted  a significant 
recovery  of  the  population. 

The  current  population  level  with  its  attendant  high  number  of  nuisance  bear 
complaints,  damage  claims  and  out-of-season  losses  (such  as  bears  killed  on 
highways)  justifies  a bear  hunt  this  year,  but  over-cropping  could  occur  if  there 
were  no  controls. 

The  Game  Commission  has  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  create  a bear 
hunting  license.  If  there  were  such  a license,  it  would  be  easier  to  control  hunting 
pressure  and  resultant  harvest.  Since  a bear  hunting  license  has  not  yet  been 
created,  the  commission  feels  that  other  measures  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
over-harvest. 

Game  Commission  research  indicates  that  pregnant  female  bears  and  females 
with  cubs  tend  to  den  up  earlier  than  males.  By  holding  the  bear  hunt  in 
December,  after  the  deer  season,  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  bruins  still  accessible 
to  hunters  will  be  male  bears,  which  are  the  more  expendable  part  of  the 
population. 

Traditionally,  antlerless  deer  hunting  was  held  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday 
following  the  antlered  deer  season.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  Game  Commission 
experimented  with  a Friday- Saturday  season  for  antlerless  deer  in  the  hopes  that  a 
five-day  “rest  period  between  the  two  deer  seasons  would  bring  about  a more 
nearly  uniform  harvest. 

The  experimental  season  was  not  really  successful,  and  by  going  to  a Friday- 
Saturday  antlerless  season  setup  the  Game  Commission  gave  up  an  important  tool 
in  its  deer  management  program:  the  chance  to  extend  the  antlerless  season  in  the 
event  inclement  weather  prevented  hunters  from  harvesting  the  desired  number 
of  deer.  By  returning  to  the  Monday-Tuesday  antlerless  season  in  1979,  the 
commission  will  again  be  able  to  extend  the  season  in  the  event  the  harvest  is 
inadequate  due  to  bad  weather. 

The  dates  for  the  bear  and  antlerless  deer  seasons  are  only  tentative,  but  are 
being  announced  at  this  time  so  hunters  may  plan  accordingly.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Game  Commission  will  formally  propose  the  bear  and  antlerless  season  dates 
at  its  April  meeting,  and  take  final  action  on  the  proposals  at  its  meeting  on  June  1. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax  de- 
ductible. Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which  are 
used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Features  Asked  in  Bear 
License  Bill 


IN  ITS  REQUEST  to  the  legislature 
to  establish  a bear  license  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  help  control  growing  hunt- 
ing pressure  and  the  size  of  bear  har- 
vests, the  Game  Commission  is  asking 
that  the  legislation  include  several  de- 
sirable features. 

Game  Commission  studies  show  that 
the  number  of  bear  hunters  increased 
from  just  over  100,000  in  1972  to  about 
225,000  in  1976.  It  is  apparent  that  with 
decreasing  bear  habitat  and  populations 
there  must  be  some  controls  on  bear 
hunting  pressure  and  harvests,  and  that 
a bear  hunting  license  is  a necessary 
first  step. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to 
provide  protection  to  black  bears,  orig- 
inally affording  bruins  protection  in 
1905.  It  has  been  unlawful  to  kill  a cub 
bear  in  Pennsylvania  since  1925. 

Too  many  hunters,  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  a small  bear  is  actually  a 
cub  or  a small  adult,  shoot  the  animal, 
and  then  hope  that  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
legal  bear. 

For  years  the  Game  Commission  has 
urged  hunters  not  to  shoot  small  bears 
unless  they  are  absolutely  certain  the 
bruin  is  a legal  adult.  The  message 
apparently  has  not  gotten  through. 

When  weather  and  other  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  a heavy  bear 
harvest  in  recent  years,  hunters  have 
killed  as  many  as  100  cubs  during  a 
one-day  hunt.  This  is  a terrible  waste  of 
the  resource  and  a failure  on  the  part  of 
hunters  to  live  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  further  protec- 
tion to  these  cubs,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  asking  the  legislature  to  elimi- 
nate the  reduced  penalty  ($50)  now 
imposed  on  a hunter  who  kills  a cub  by 
mistake  and  then  turns  in  the  bear  to  a 
game  protector.  The  commission  is  also 
asking  that  the  $50  reduced  penalty  for 
the  mistake  killing  of  an  elk  be  ended. 
If  this  happens,  a hunter  who  kills  a 
bear  or  an  elk  by  mistake  would  pay  a 
fine  of  $400. 


To  deter  hunters  who  would  shoot 
cubs  and  then  leave  them  in  the  woods, 
the  Game  Commission  is  asking  that 
legislation  be  adopted  which  would  im- 
pose a three-year  hunting  license  re- 
vocation on  any  hunter  who  kills  a cub 
bear  by  mistake  and  refuses  or  fails  to 
turn  in  the  carcass  to  a game  protector. 

A study  of  bear  harvests  in  recent 
years  indicates  that  a small  percentage 
of  the  bears  are  taken  by  nonresident 
hunters.  Therefore,  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  asking  that  a small  percent- 
age of  the  bear  licenses  be  set  aside  for 
nonresidents,  many  of  whom  are  be- 
lieved to  be  former  Pennsylvanians  re- 
turning to  hunt  in  their  native  state.  At 
one  time,  some  consideration  was  given 
to  excluding  nonresidents  from  hunting 
bears  in  the  state,  but  the  Game  Com- 
mission now  feels  that  some  licenses 
should  be  available  to  them. 

A previously  discussed  proposal  to 
permit  the  taking  of  only  one  bear  in  a 
hunter’s  lifetime  has  been  dropped. 

Finally,  the  Game  Commission 
would  want  to  issue  the  bear  licenses. 
Applications  would  be  sent  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  Harrisburg,  and  license 
winners  would  be  chosen  by  lottery.  No 
other  license  issuing  agents  or  agencies 
would  be  involved  in  the  bear  licensing 
procedure. 

BOB  McCULLOUGH  took  this  nice  bruin  in 
Clearfield  County  in  1976,  the  last  year 
Pennsylvania  had  a bear  season.  It  field- 
dressed  241  pounds. 
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Dog  Training  Season  Closed  Until  August 


T"\OG  OWNERS  are  reminded  that 
-L/  the  dog  training  season  will  be 
closed  in  the  state  from  April  1 through 
July  31. 

The  closed  season  period  is  designed 
to  protect  nesting  game  birds  and 
mammals.  During  this  period,  dog 
owners  may  not  allow  their  dogs  to 
chase  or  trail  any  wild  bird  or  mammal. 

The  only  exceptions  are  in  certain 
counties  where  petitions  have  been 
filed  to  permit  fox  nunting  with  dogs,  or 
in  certain  designated  areas  where 
specific  field  trials  have  been  approved 
in  advance  by  the  Game  Commission. 
Sportsmen’s  clubs  which  maintain  ap- 
proved Special  Dog  Training  Areas  may 
run  field  trials  on  those  areas  at  any 
time  of  year  without  further  special 
permits  from  the  Commission. 

Fox  hunting  petitions  have  been  filed 
for  counties  listed  below.  Hunting  of 
foxes  with  dogs  is  permitted  in  these 


counties  except  for  the  60-day  period 
indicated: 

Permitted  except  April  1 to  May  30: 
Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bed- 
ford, Berks,  Blair,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cambria,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Erie, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jeffer- 
son, Lackawanna,  Lawrence,  Lebanon, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  Monroe,  North- 
ampton, Perry,  Schuylkill,  Somerset, 
Susquehanna,  Warren,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 

Permitted  except  May  2 to  June  30: 
Crawford,  Lancaster,  Wyoming,  and 
York. 

Permitted  except  June  1 to  July  30: 
Adams,  Fayette,  Greene,  Mercer, 
Mifflin,  Venango. 

Foxes  chased  with  dogs  between 
February  28  and  the  opening  day  of  fox 
hunting  season  in  the  fall  may  not  be 
killed. 


Looks  are  Deceiving 

Porcupines  are  intelligent,  learn  rapidly  and  have  good  memories,  despite  their 
rather  dull  appearance. 
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THE  WOODLOT  LION 

By  Jim  Moyle 

Law  Enforcement  Assistant,  Southcentral  Division 


HERE  PROBABLY  ISN  T a Penn- 
sylvania woodland  hunter  who 
hasn’t  been  subjected  to  his  “chip- 
chip-chip”  scare  tactics  or  been  startled 
as  this  little  woodlot  dweller  jumps 
from  a stump  into  the  dry  leaves  behind 
the  relaxed  hunter. 

After  watching  the  many  chipmunks 
around  our  office  and  the  mooching 
habits  of  these  little  giants,  I decided  to 
research  the  habits  of  Tamias  striatus, 
the  Eastern  chipmunk. 

The  Eastern  chipmunk  is  the  only 
species  in  its  genus  (Tamias)  in  North 
America,  but  it  has  many  western 
chipmunk  cousins  in  the  genus 
Eutamias.  Some  resemble  the  Eastern 
chipmunk,  but  our  “chippy”  has  the 
most  vivid  stripes  and  the  richest  reds. 
Their  “second  cousins”  include  the 
other  ground-dwelling  members  of  the 
squirrel  family  (marmots,  woodchuck, 
prairie  dogs,  and  ground  squirrels)  and 
the  tree  squirrels,  including  the  flying 
squirrels. 

The  Eastern  chipmunk  ranges  over 
southeastern  Canada  and  most  of  the 
eastern  United  States  except  coastal 
areas  south  of  Virginia.  Chipmunk  fossil 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  ancient 
land-bridge  of  the  Bering  Strait  and  a 
relative  (Tamias  asiaticus)  was  found  in 
Russia. 

You  can  easily  recognize  these 
three-ounce  lions  by  their  markings  and 
colorations.  They  have  a short,  flat, 
hairy  tail,  and  a rusty-colored  upper 
body  with  five  black  stripes  running 
from  shoulder  to  rump  along  the  upper 
sides  and  the  back.  The  two  lower 
stripes  on  the  flanks  are  divided  by  a 
white  band.  The  cheeks  are  crossed 
with  a buff  line  below  and  above  the 
eyes,  with  a dark  stripe  meeting  the 
eye.  The  top  rusty  reddish  fur  melts 
into  creamy  white  on  the  belly. 

The  chipmunk  breeds  twice  a year, 
generally  in  March,  June  or  July.  After 
about  31  days,  the  young  are  born, 
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The  Eastern  Chipmunk 

with  two  to  five  young  in  the  litter. 
During  the  first  week  there  is  a very 
slight  indication  of  stripes  but  no  hair. 
During  the  second  week  the  young 
chipmunks  grow  to  approximately  three 
inches  long,  begin  growing  hair  and  are 
able  to  stand.  During  the  third  week 
they  can  hear.  During  the  fourth  week 
their  eyes  open.  At  three  months  they 
can  face  the  world  alone,  providing 
they  were  born  in  April  or  May. 

If  it  has  been  a late  August  or  Sep- 
tember birth,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
face  the  world  three  months  later  (in 
November  or  December)  because  they 
wouldn’t  have  had  time  to  dig  their  own 
burrows  and  store  their  own  food.  So 
these  later-born  “chippies”  will  spend- 
the  winter  in  their  mother’s  hibernation 
room. 

A chipmunk’s  normal  life  span  is  four 
years  or  less.  He  may  spend  his  life  in  a 
100-yard  area  and  dig  a den  more  than 
thirty  feet  long  having  four  to  six  “off’ 
tunnels  with  six  rooms.  He  will  conceal 
four  or  five  entrances  to  this  network. 
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He  also  installs  a sleeping  area  about  a 
foot  square.  He  stores  his  food  in  this 
area  and  covers  it  with  leaves,  which 
form  his  bed.  If  there  is  excess  food  it  is 
stored  in  a nearby  storage  room.  All 
food  is  not  reserved  for  winter,  as 
chipmunks  stay  in  their  cool  dens  dur- 
ing intense  heat  periods  (July  and  Au- 
gust) and  use  some  of  the  food  at  this 
time.  This  will  be  replenished  before 
winter. 

Chipmunks  have  a seemingly  in- 
exhaustible energy  supply  which  is  an 
asset  in  finding  and  storing  food.  They 
also  have  expandable  check  pouches 
extending  behind  the  jawbone  onto  the 
neck,  reached  through  the  mouth.  The 
chipmunk  has  no  upper  or  lower  teeth 
between  the  front  incisors  and  the  mo- 
lars, which  allows  easier  food  entry  to 
the  “pouch.  ” 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a chipmunk  to 
store  a bushel  of  nuts,  com,  etc.  in  his 
elaborate  den.  Hibernators  do  not  usu- 
ally store  food  for  their  “long  sleep  but 


chipmunks  don’t  put  on  “winter  fat” 
and  may  rouse  during  warmer  winter 
weather,  so  they  need  some  food  when 
they  awake. 

During  his  summer  quest  for  food,  in 
addition  to  the  wide  range  of  plants, 
nuts  and  fruits  he  eats,  the  chipmunk 
will  kill  and  consume  small  mice,  small 
snakes,  earthworms,  and  insects  includ- 
ing gypsy  moths,  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, elm  worms,  June  bugs,  cutworms 
and  wireworms.  He  is  an  agile  climber 
but  only  for  food.  He  is  a furious  fighter 
during  the  breeding  season  and  at  other 
times  he  will  take  on  even  a cat.  He 
may  even  swim  a river.  He  is  inquisi- 
tive but  always  working  or  going  some- 
where. 

This  spring  or  fall,  you  will  probably 
be  subjected  to  the  sharp,  crisp  “chip- 
chip-chip  of  the  Little  King  of  the 
Woods  as  you  enter  Pennsylvania 
woodlands.  Take  a few  minutes  to  study 
and  enjoy  him;  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  it 
rewarding  and  fun. 


1979  Taxidermy  Exams  Set 

Taxidermists  must  be  able  to  identify  protected  species,  and  must  be  sufficiently 
skilled  that  a person  with  an  irreplaceable  specimen  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be 
ruined  by  poor  mounting.  For  these  reasons,  anyone  practicing  taxidermy  for 
profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  18  or  older,  must  pass  an  exam  and  be  issued  a 
permit.  The  1979  taxidermy  examinations  will  be  given  at  the  Game  Commission’s 
Southcentral  Division  Office  in  Huntingdon  on  June  19,  20  and,  if  necessary,  21. 

The  half-day  exam  is  in  two  parts.  Each  applicant  must  show  specimens  that  he 
or  she  has  prepared  in  the  past  three  years,  including  one  deer  head,  one  small 
mammal,  one  upland  game  bird,  one  species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish  or  reptile. 
An  affidavit  stating  that  the  applicant  personally  prepared  the  specimens  is 
required.  There  will  be  a written  test  on  taxidermy  methods  and  procedures. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  from  the  division  offices;  or  from  local  district  game 
protectors.  (These  addresses  appear  in  the  Hunting  Digest.)  Completed  applica- 
tions must  be  filed  BY  MAY  25.  There  is  a $25  fee  for  the  examination.  Applicants 
will  receive  further  details. 


Invitation  to  Count  Deer  Harvest  Cards 

Every  year  deer  harvest  figures  compiled  by  the  Game  Commission  are 
questioned,  but  so  far  no  one  who  has  looked  at  the  report  cards  mailed  in  by 
hunters  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  count. 

Again  this  year,  the  Game  Commission  extends  an  open  invitation  to  any 
interested  individual,  group  or  groups  to  come  to  commission  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg  to  examine  and/or  count  the  report  cards  filed  by  hunters. 
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Shooting  Sports  Education 
Workshop 

By  John  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


A “Shooting  Sports  Education  Work- 
shop For  Pennsylvania  Schools” 
was  conducted  late  last  fall  at 
Hempfield  Area  Senior  High  School, 
sponsored  by  the  Hempfield  Area 
School  District,  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recre- 
ation. 

This  workshop  was  designed  for 
teachers  and  administrators  who  wish 
to  plan  and  develop  a shooting  sports 
education  program  for  a school  or 
school  district.  It  provided  methods 
and  materials  for  initiating  air  gun, 
small  bore  rifle  and  shotgun  instruc- 
tion. 

An  overview  of  comprehensive  shoot- 
ing sports  curricula,  supplies  and 
equipment,  including  local  and  regional 
resources,  was  a highlight  during  the 
workshop. 

Each  participant  was  given  introduc- 
tory instructions  in  air  gun,  smallbore 
rifle  and  shotgun  shooting,  and  then  a 
choice  of  in-depth  education  in  either 
air  gun/smallbore  rifle  or  shotgun.  The 
in-depth  sessions  covered  class  organi- 
zation, facility  selection  and  utilization, 
teaching  aids  and  supplemental  pro- 
grams and  resources. 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  its  type  in  the  nation,  and  is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 


Excellent  instructions  on  the  air  gun 
and  fundamentals  of  the  shooting  pro- 
gram in  general  were  given  by  Joe 
Harvey  of  Greensburg;  James  M. 
Norine  of  the  NRA,  Washington,  D.C., 
spoke  on  the  shotgun  and  trap  shooting, 
and  Peter  L.  Sexton  of  the  NRA  talked 
on  the  smallbore  rifle  and  establish- 
ment of  organized  rifle  teams.  Also 
assisting  with  the  program  was  Robert 
Stoner  of  Greensburg. 

This  was  a two-day  seminar,  with  the 
program  for  the  first  day  consisting  of 
registration,  the  opening  general  ses- 
sion on  “Shooting  Education:  Program 
Rationale  and  Development,”  instruc- 
tion on  air  gun,  smallbore  rifle,  and 
shotgun  with  general  shooting  clinics. 
In-depth  shooting  workshops  were 
held  with  NRA  certified  instructors 
conducting  courses.  The  second  day 
began  at  8:30  a.m.  with  in-depth  work- 
shops and  continued  until  3:00  p.m. 
with  a final  workshop  session. 

Teachers  and  students  from  through- 
out Pennsylvania  attended  the  course. 
The  group  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ruoff, 
Superintendent  of  the  Hempfield 
School  District.  Also  in  attendance 
were  Retty  Valerio  of  the  schoolboard; 
Vernon  Register,  Pennsylvania  Dept, 
of  Education;  James  Price,  President  of 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs; 
John  Radger,  CIA,  and  Robert  Snouf- 
fer.  District  Game  Protector  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  plus 
other  personnel  of  the  school  district 
and  state  departments. 


Nothing  To  Hide  From 

Unlike  other  turtles,  the  snapping  turtle  cannot  draw  its  head  or  tail  into  its 
shell. 
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APRIL  IS  a month  that  brings  mixed 
emotions.  By  now  I’m  glad  to  see  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  it  also  means  that 
warm  summer  weather  is  approaching. 
I’ve  never  been  one  to  care  for  the  heat  of 
summer. 

I shouldn’t  forget  the  many  moods  of 
April.  Guns  and  heavy  hunting  clothes  are 
being  exchanged  for  fishing  rods  and  hip 
boots.  Streams  recently  held  at  a standstill 
by  winter’s  grip  are  now  flowing  full  with  the 
rushing  force  of  the  melted  snow.  Those 
buds  that  escaped  the  browsing  of  the 
deer  and  the  grouse  are  now  opening  into 
their  lives  which  will  end  this  fall  in  a 
splendor  of  color.  In  the  annual  ritual  of  life 
and  death  for  most  of  nature’s  creatures, 
life  is  just  beginning. 

For  me  it  was  a month  of  many  interest- 
ing times. 

April  7 — Most  people  think  of  Hunter 
Education  classes  as  being  a part  of  the 
hunting  seasons.  What  they  fail  to  realize 
is  that  the  people  that  give  their  time  to 
instruct  these  courses  are  hunters  them- 
selves. They  don’t  have  any  time  to  give 
once  the  hunting  seasons  are  in  full  swing. 
For  this  reason  Game  Protectors 
Goedeke,  VanBuskirk  and  I stop  all  public 
Hunter  Education  classes  in  Berks  County 
at  the  end  of  September.  Today  the  first 
class  of  the  year  was  held  at  the  Boyer- 
town  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Forty-one  stu- 
dents were  certified  and  all  tested  their 
skills  with  a 22-caliber  rifle,  a 12-gauge 
shotgun,  and  the  bow. 

April  3 — This  evening  I gave  a program 
to  the  Amityville  Boy  and  Giri  Scouts.  I 
talked  about  the  beaver,  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  furbearer.  Beaver  are  so  common 
in  some  areas  of  Pennsylvania  that  they 
are  a nuisance.  For  the  kids  of  Berks 
County,  though,  my  program  was  probably 
the  only  way  they  would  ever  have  a 
chance  to  learn  anything  about  this  re- 
markable engineer. 

April  4 — On  the  first  day  of  the  1977 
buck  season,  two  Berks  County  residents 
witnessed  a man  shooting  a doe.  Today 
was  the  date  scheduled  for  the  hearing. 
The  two  witnesses,  two  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors, and  I were  at  the  magistrate’s 
office  early.  The  defendant,  however,  did 
not  show.  In  cases  such  as  this,  the  magis- 
trate can  hold  the  hearing  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  defendant.  That  is  what 
was  done  tonight.  The  judge,  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  found  the  defendant  guilty  as 
charged  and  fined  him  $200  plus  court 
costs. 


By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


April  6 — Each  winter  some  deer  in  the 
state  die  of  starvation.  One  method  used 
by  the  Game  Commission  in  determining 
the  severity  of  the  winter  loss,  as  com- 
pared to  past  winters,  is  to  have  game 
protectors  walk  designated  stretches  of 
streams.  These  routes  do  not  change  from 
year  to  year  and  they  are  carried  out  in 
every  game  protector’s  district. 

Today  I walked  one  of  the  three  I do 
annually,  this  one  being  on  the  property  of 
the  Bethelem  Steel  Co.  near  Morgantown. 
I would  be  totally  surprised  to  ever  find  a 
deer  dead  from  starvation  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  but  for  this  survey  to  be  accurate  and 
effective,  it  is  important  that  each  walk  be 
conducted. 

I do  welcome  a reason  now  and  then  to 
get  away  from  people  and  actually  spend 
some  time  off  the  road. 

April  7 — Game  Protector  Dick  Curfman 
(Potter  County)  sent  me  a warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a local  resident  in  the  Boyertown 
area.  I met  Game  Protector  Bill  Shaver  of 
Montgomery  County  today  and  we  traced 
this  person  through  his  last  three  places  of 
residence  until  we  finally  found  him.  He 
paid  the  balance  of  his  fine  rather  than  go 
to  jail,  a choice  I really  don’t  blame  him  for 
making. 

April  8 — The  Oley  Valley  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  held  a Hunter  Education  class  today. 
In  attendance  were  57  youngsters,  all  of 
whom  will  benefit  from  the  excellent  in- 
struction given.  As  was  the  case  at  Boyer- 
town’s  course  last  week,  the  kids  were 
able  to  get  actual  shooting  experience  with 
rifles,  shotguns  and  the  bow. 
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April  10 — District  Game  Protector  Ted 
Fox  of  Lancaster  County  and  i went  to  the 
county  prison  there  to  serve  a detainer  on 
a prisoner.  When  a prisoner  is  serving  time 
for  one  offense  and  there  are  other  unre- 
lated charges  pending  against  him,  he  may 
not  be  released  from  prison  until  the  other 
fines  are  paid. 

April  11 — Within  the  Southeast  Division 
there  is  a Law  Enforcement  Committee 
made  up  of  six  game  protectors  from 
different-type  areas.  Each  year  two  game 
protectors  are  replaced,  thus  insuring  an 
equal  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  have  input 
into  some  of  the  meetings.  We  meet  about 
three  times  a year  with  the  division  office 
personnel  to  discuss  field  problems  that 
they  might  not  be  aware  of.  Today  was  one 
such  meeting  and  many  problems  were 
discussed. 

April  13 — I gave  a talk  to  a group  of 
students  today  at  Muhlenberg  Senior  High 
School.  It  was  the  annual  Youth  in  Gov- 
ernment day,  and  representatives  from 
many  different  walks  of  life  were  there. 
With  the  large  group  I get  every  year,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  people  are  interested  in 
careers  in  wildlife  and  the  environment. 

April  14 — Many  people  don’t  realize  that 
the  Game  Commission  has  its  own  seed- 
ling nursery.  Howard  Nursery,  located  in 
northwestern  Centre  County,  produces  mil- 
lions of  seedlings  each  year.  Many  of 
these  are  planted  on  State  Game  Lands, 
and  others  are  distributed  to  persons  or 
organizations  which  cooperate  with  the 
Game  Commission’s  different  landowner- 
hunter  programs.  These  may  be  private 
landowners,  scouting  groups,  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  etc.  Today  I received  some  seed- 
lings for  the  Boyertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Since  they  keep  their  land  open  to  public 
hunting,  they  qualify  for  these  seedlings. 

April  18 — I attended  the  FFA  Banquet 
for  the  Oley  Valley  High  School  tonight.  It 
was  a pleasure  to  be  there  and  be  able  to 
present  the  Southeast  Division  Wildlife 
Conservation  First  Place  Award  to  Mike 
Eshenaur.  Mike  won  this  award  by  doing 
an  excellent  job  of  improving  the  wildlife 
habitat  on  his  father’s  farm  and  other 
neighboring  properties. 

April  20 — Deputy  Game  Protector  Sal- 
wen,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  I drove 
to  Mifflinburg  today  to  assist  District  Game 
Protector  Bernie  Schmader  with  a hearing. 
This  involved  circumstances  that  occurred 
in  Union  County  during  the  past  deer  sea- 


son, but  with  people  living  in  the  Reading 
area. 

April  24 — Bill  Drasher,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Waterfowl  Coordinator,  spent 
the  day  with  me  in  southern  Berks  County. 
Georgia’s  Wildlife  Department  is  attempt- 
ing to  start  a resident  population  of  Canada 
geese  and  asked  our  help  in  supplying 
them  with  a few  mated  pairs.  Within  a short 
time,  however,  we  realized  the  job  was  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  one.  We  were  not  able 
to  find  any  mated  pairs  in  areas  where 
capture  was  possible. 

(I  later  learned  that  Bill  got  the  geese  in 
nearby  counties  during  the  next  few 
weeks.) 

April  27 — Retired  Game  Protector  Joe 
Leiendecker  and  I were  guests  on  a one- 
hour  Berks  Cable  TV  program  tonight.  It 
was  the  type  of  program  where  watchers 
could  call  with  any  questions  they  had 
concerning  wildlife.  The  questions  kept  us 
going  non-stop  for  the  full  hour  as  we 
covered  everything  from  legal  problems  to 
methods  of  keeping  rabbits  out  of  the 
garden. 

April  28 — The  Game  Commission  owns 
nearly  1,200,000  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands.  One  can  hardly  imagine  how  big  a 
job  it  is  just  keeping  people  with  adjoining 
property  from  encroaching  onto  these 
lands.  The  majority  of  people  realize  the 
benefits  of  being  located  beside  Game 
Lands,  but  some  try  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation. 

Today  I walked  part  of  the  boundary  of 
SGL  52  and  found  that  a property  owner 
had  placed  his  dog  kennel  and  some  trash 
across  the  line.  This  may  seem  minor,  but 
if  it  were  overlooked  the  problems  would 
multiply  and  we'd  lose  vast  amounts  of 
acreage,  just  a fraction  at  a time. 

When  a person  is  found  to  be  encroach- 
ing on  Game  Lands,  he  is  given  time  to 
remedy  the  situation.  If  it  isn’t  corrected, 
charges  are  brought.  In  this  particular  situ- 
ation, the  property  owner  feels  that  he 
owns  some  land  that  we  claim  to  be  State 
Game  Lands.  We  will  have  it  resurveyed.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  go  to  court  to  get  a 
final  answer. 


Give 
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Outdoor  Metrics 

The  metric  system  is  a hot  item  in  class- 
rooms and  also  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
kids  outside.  Most  of  the  exercises  and 
games  that  make  teaching  metrics  fun  can 
be  done  on  the  playground,  the 
schoolyard,  or  the  nearby  field.  So,  get 
outside!  Leave  the  security  of  those  four 
wails  and  you  might  change  your  impres- 
sion of  “Takin’  the  kids  outside.” 

Just  for  starters,  here  are  three  metric 
games  to  try.  Modify  them  as  you  see  fit 
and  make  up  your  own  as  you  go  along. 

Measuring  Natural  Things 

Preparation: 

Collect  a number  of  natural  things  like 
various  leaves,  different  kinds  of  stones, 
flowers  and  other  things  that  are  interest- 
ing to  work  with.  Label  each  item  with  a 
specific  name.  Use  ‘‘sugar  maple  leaf” 
instead  of  “leaf”;  “shale”  instead  of  just 
“rock,”  and  “dandelion”  instead  of 
“flower.” 

Each  student  should  have  a metric  ruler, 
pencil  and  an  exercise  sheet  with  15  to  20 
exercises  like  “add  the  width  of  the  dande- 
lion to  the  length  of  the  red  oak  leaf,”  or 
“divide  the  length  of  the  willow  twig  by  the 
width  of  the  red  oak  acorn.” 

Procedure: 

Give  the  students  time  to  work  the  ac- 
tivities, then  discuss  results  and  ranges  of 
answers.  Stress  the  process  of  measuring 
and  calculation  rather  than  the  absolute 
“correctness”  of  any  response. 

Finally,  spend  a few  moments  talking 
about  the  natural  things  the  students  have 
used.  Ask  questions  that  will  make  the 
youngsters  tell  you  things.  For  instance,  if 
you  have  several  kinds  of  acorns  ask, 
“How  are  the  acorns  similar?  . . . Differ- 
ent? ...  Is  the  cup  of  each  acorn  the 
same?  ...  Do  the  acorns  have  the  same 


shape?  . . . What  is  an  acorn,  anyway?” 
Look  at  differences  and  similarities  in  bark, 
leaf  shape,  colors  of  minerals  in  stones  like 
granite. 

Variations: 

1 . Instead  of  a variety  of  natural  things, 
use  numerous  items  of  the  same  general 
kind.  Kinds  of  nuts,  kinds  of  flowers,  kinds 
of  feathers — whatever  you  have  available. 

2.  Remove  labels  as  students  become 
more  familiar  with  natural  things. 

3.  Let  the  students  collect  the  natural 
things  and  contribute  to  the  activities  list. 

Metric  Scavenger  Hunt 

Preparation: 

Divide  the  class  into  teams  of  5-7  stu- 
dents each.  Give  each  team  a list  of  items 
that  must  be  collected  while  on  your  nature 
hike.  Use  items  such  as: 

1.  A twig  20-25  cm  long 

2.  A round  stone  30-35  mm  in  diameter 

3.  A feather  5-1 0 cm  long 

4.  A leaf  with  a 5-6  cm  petiole. 

If  your  hike  takes  place  on  the  school 
grounds,  use  items  that  you’re  sure  are 
available. 

Arrange  the  hike  as  a series  of  stops 
where  the  youngsters  have  time  to  search 
at  each  location — say  5 minutes — then  on 
to  the  next  area. 

Procedure: 

Students  will  collect  items  as  they  hike 
from  spot  to  spot.  At  the  last  spot,  check 
the  items  collected  and  declare  a winning 
team. 

Once  again,  spend  some  time  discus- 
sing things  the  students  found.  “What  kind 
of  feather  is  this?.  . . . Can  you  tell  where 
it  came  from  on  the  bird?”  (Even  if  you 
can’t  tell  for  sure,  let  the  students  know 
that  feathers  on  different  parts  of  a bird 
have  different  shape,  structure  and  func- 
tion, and  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  the 
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location  of  a given  feather  if  you  are  famil- 
iar enough  with  that  sort  of  thing.) 

How  Far  is  That? 

Preparation: 

You’ll  need  a metric  tape  and  a large 
area  on  the  lawn.  Students  can  do  this  as 
individuals  or  in  teams  of  2-3. 

Procedure: 

Tell  the  students  to  walk  a distance  that 
you’ll  tell  them.  They’ll  have  to  estimate  the 
distance  and  stand  at  their  chosen  spot. 
Measure  the  distance  and  award  points 
accordingly.  Use  a scoring  system  that  will 
give  everyone  at  least  some  points. 

Make  this  a 5-  or  6-leg  event  so  there’s 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  improvement.  One 
such  course  might  be  constructed  with 
legs  of:  10  meters,  25  meters,  1500  cen- 
timeters, 5000  millimeters,  30  decimeters. 

After  you  compare  final  scores  and  de- 
clare winners  and  runners-up,  discuss  how 
walking  distances  can  be  measured  more 
accurately.  Someone  is  bound  to  mention 
using  the  length  of  stride.  If  you  have  time, 
measure  each  person’s  stride  by  having 
them  count  the  number  of  steps  they  use 
to  walk  a given  distance,  say  10  meters. 
Then,  divide  the  distance  by  the  number  of 
steps  to  get  their  stride  in  meters.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a decimal  fraction  of  a meter 
because  few  youngsters  have  a normal 
stride  of  one  meter. 

Stride  measuring  can  also  be  an  activity 
of  its  own,  with  the  result  being  a very 


important  quantity  for  each  youngster. 
After  the  stride  is  known,  try  the  “How  Far 
is  That?”  activity  again.  Look  for  better 
estimates. 

If  you  have  a handy  slope,  compare 
stride  length  going  uphill,  downhill,  and  on 
the  level.  How  does  all  this  apply  to  the 
hiker,  hunter  or  casual  walker? 


Metric  Games 

One  of  the  really  good  and  practical 
books  in  this  field  is  55  Metric  Games  by 
Seymour  Metzner,  Fearon  Publishers, 
Inc.,  Belmont,  CA  94002. 

The  games  include  activities  for  grades 
2-6  and  stress  measuring,  estimating,  and 
computing  metric  quantities.  Some  games 
must  be  done  indoors  but  many  of  them 
can  be  modified  for  outdoor  use  using 
natural  things.  Linear,  volume  and  weight 
measures  are  included.  The  book  is  avail- 
able at  many  bookstores  or  from  the  pub- 
lisher. 


Just  For  Reference 

It’s  fun  to  invent  games,  and  youngsters 
often  come  up  with  ideas  that  are  entertain- 
ing to  their  classmates.  As  an  aid,  OWL 
has  assembled  the  following  list  of  wildlife 
metric  measures  that  you  might  find  useful. 
If  you  or  your  students  come  up  with  some 
good  ideas,  pass  them  along  to  OWL  so 
we  can  share  them  with  other  readers. 


Wildlife  Metrics 


Canada  Goose 


Length  - 

105  cm 

Wingspread  - 

165  cm 

Weight  - 

4.2  kg 

American  Merganser 

Length  - 

61  cm 

Wingspread  - 

91  cm 

Weight  - 

1.8  kg 

Wood  Duck 

Length  - 

51  cm 

Wingspread  - 

24  cm 

Weight  - 

.68  kg 

Turkey  Vulture 

Length  - 

80  cm 

Wingspread  - 

180  cm 

Weight  - 

2.5  kg 

Ring-Necked  Pheasant 

Length  - 

45  cm 

Weight  - 

1.5  kg 

Tail  - 

45  cm 

Golden  Eagle 


Length  - 

87.5  cm 

Wingspread  - 

210  cm 

Weight - 

6.5  kg 

Nest- 

210  cm  in 
diameter 

Kestrel 

Length  - 

25  cm 

Wingspread  - 

55  cm 

Weight- 

112  g 

California  Condor 

Length  - 

137  cm 

Wingspread  - 

330  cm 

Weight - 

11.7kg 

Egg- 

1 1 cm  x 
6 cm 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Length  - 

47.5  cm 

Wingspread  - 

63  cm 

Weight - 

812  g 

Tail- 

17.5  cm 
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Robin 


Length  - 

25  cm 

Wingspread  - 

41  cm 

Grackle 

Length  - 

35  cm 

Wingspread  - 

47.5  cm 

Tail- 

16  cm 

Opossum 

Length  - 

100  cm 

Tail  - 

50  cm 

Weight  - 

3.6  kg 

Short-Tailed  Shrew 

Length  - 

12  cm 

Tail- 

2.5  cm 

Raccoon 

Length  - 

85  cm 

Tail  - 

25  cm 

Weight  - 

10  kg 

Black  Bear 

Length  - 

85  cm 

Height  - 

12.5  cm 

Tail  - 

125  kg 

Weight  - 

225  kg 

Young  at  Birth  - 

224  g 

Chipmunk 

Length  - 

24  cm 

Tail- 

8 cm 

Beaver 


Length  - 

107  cm 

Tail  - 

40  cm  x 
1 1 cm 

Weight  - 

17  kg 

White-Tailed  Deer 

Length  - 

200  cm 

Tail  - 

30  cm 

Height  - 

100  cm 

Weight  - 

80  kg 

Antlers  - 

55  cm 

Elk 

Length  - 

260  cm 

Height  - 

160  cm 

Weight - 

300  kg 

Antlers  - 

120  cm 

Gray  Squirrel 

Length  - 

45  cm 

Tail  - 

22  cm 

Weight  - 

450  g 

Red  Squirrel 

Length  - 

31  cm 

Tail- 

10  cm 

Wild  Turkey 

Length  - 

125  cm 

Tail  - 

46  cm 

Weight  - 

9 kg 

Hawks  and  Owls  Fully  Protected 

An  increasing  number  of  inquiries  on  possession  and  mounting  of  hawks  and 
owls  is  being  noted  by  the  Game  Commission. 

Until  1957,  hawks  and  owls  were  considered  unwanted  pests  and,  as  predators, 
were  unprotected  by  The  Game  Law.  Their  initial  protection  consisted  of  a ban  on 
killing  certain  raptors  for  a period  of  only  two  months  of  the  year,  and  only  in  a part 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Gradually,  protection  was  expanded  to  all  periods  of  the  year,  to  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  eventually  to  most  species.  By  1970,  all  hawks,  and  all  owls  except  the 
great  horned  owl,  were  protected.  Since  1972,  all  hawks  and  all  owls  have  been 
protected  by  federal  law  everywhere  in  the  commonwealth  at  all  times. 

Special  permits  may  be  issued  to  scientific  and  educational  institutions  and 
falconers  to  possess  hawks  and  owls. 

Falconers  must  be  well  versed  and  trained,  must  pass  a rigid  examination,  have 
permits  issued  by  the  Game  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  are  subject  to  strict  rules  and  regulations  governing  time  periods  for  taking, 
possessing,  training  and  hunting  with  certain  species  of  raptors. 

Those  who  may  be  thinking  about  possessing  hawks  or  owls  are  advised  by  the 
Game  Commission  that  to  do  so  is  a violation  of  both  state  and  federal  law.  It  is  also 
unlawful  for  a taxidermist  to  mount  protected  birds,  including  hawks  and  owls. 

Eagle’s  Way — New  Magazine  for  Pennsylvanians 

Eagle’s  Way  is  the  title  of  a new  general  interest  magazine  which  recently  began 
publication  in  Lewisburg.  It  emphasizes  outdoor  sports  in  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  will  include  coverage  on  various  other  subjects 
such  as  record  reviews,  needlecraft,  stone  masonry,  etc.  It’s  available  on  magazine 
racks  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  state  and  on  a subscription  basis  at  $8.95 
for  24  issues  from  Eagle’s  Way,  430V2  Market  St.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837. 
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IT  IS  DAWN,  an  April  day. 

I stand  beside  a stream  fed  by  two 
springs  issuing  from  jumbled  sandstone 
rocks.  The  stream  rushes  among  the 
rough  rocks  and  pitches,  white,  into  a 
dark  pool.  It  slips  over  more  rocks — 
these  slick,  shiny,  smooth — and  flows 
swiftly  down  the  hollow. 

I stand  shivering,  wondering  why  I 
am  here.  Everything  (the  stream,  the 
mountains,  the  rosy,  awakening  light) 
seems  an  amalgam  of  many  places  I 
have  known:  it  is  strange  yet  familiar, 
disquieting  but  still  somehow  comfort- 
ing. It  breeds  a sense  of  trans- 
formation— and  of  permanence. 

I shake  myself  and  look  around. 

On  each  side  of  the  stream  a moun- 
tain rises  a thousand  feet  into  deep-blue 
sky.  Each  slope  is  covered  with  gray, 
leafless  trees,  each  is  a near  mirror 
image  of  the  other.  Nestled  between 
the  mountains,  dwarfed  by  them,  the 
stream  hollow  is  crowded  and  full  of  the 
scent  of  damp  leaves  and  rotting  wood. 

Although  I know  it’s  the  middle  of 
April,  I note  that  spring  has  not  yet 
reached  this  elevation.  Buds  are  tight 
on  beech  limbs  arching  across  the 
stream,  and  snow  rims  the  shady  side  of 
a boulder.  Still,  there  are  signs  of  the 
season  to  come:  tight-whorled  heads  of 
mandrake  poke  green  and  maroon  from 
the  humus,  white  flowers  show  among 
fern  fiddleheads,  and  birds  call  tenta- 
tively from  the  shadows. 

April.  The  month  of  my  birth  and 
accumulating  years.  As  a child,  I held  it 
n reverence.  It  represented  constancy, 
a point  on  the  wheel  of  seasons,  a time 
of  renewal  on  which  to  anchor  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  April  in  my  hometown, 
men  hoed  gardens  behind  their  houses 
and  women  hung  laundry  on  outdoor 
ines,  and  I watched,  child-quiet  and 
oroud. 

Now  I walk  along  the  mountain 
;tream.  On  rocks,  sandpipers  dip  and 
icuttle;  far  off,  a woodpecker  drums  a 
lollow  tree. 

All  around,  trees  grow  thick  and 
all — feathery  hemlocks,  gray  birch, 
arrow-straight  cherries.  From  the  top  of 
one  comes  a soft  chuckling;  I look  in 
ime  to  see  a crow  leap  from  a branch. 
The  bird  lands  in  a nearby  sapling.  It 
:ocks  its  head  in  my  direction,  springs 


agitatedly  into  the  air,  and  flaps 
downstream. 

In  the  hollow,  the  air  is  cold  and 
clear.  It  harks  back  memories  of  other 
mornings  in  the  mountains,  some  here 
and  others  far  to  the  west  and  east. 
Mornings  when  we  stood  in  ragged 
shadows,  when  the  glaciers  were  cast  in 
pink  and  mist  covered  valleys  below. 
For  some  reason,  I do  not  recall  them 
as  distinct,  separate  mornings — but 
rather  as  a bright  band  of  primal  time 
that  slowed  the  slide  of  life. 

I hear  cawing  and  look  up.  The  crow 
is  back,  flying  above  the  trees,  where  it 
catches  direct  light.  Its  wings  flash 
black  and  silver.  I track  its  flight 
through  an  open  glade  and  realize  I’m 
no  longer  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
but  am  among  wooded  hills.  I stand 
stock-still.  I have  no  idea  how  long  I’ve 
been  walking,  or  why  the  mountains 
vanished.  Somehow,  my  mind  has  gone 
awry:  I sense  my  thoughts  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  the  pure  light  soothes  and 
I’m  lulled  by  the  sight  of  greening 
shrubs  and  the  sound  of  birdsongs. 

The  sun — a moment  ago  shielded  by 
a mountain— is  high  in  the  sky.  It  beats 
on  the  brown  hills,  where  here  and 
there  a cottage  roof  glints  among  the 
trees.  The  stream,  too,  is  changed:  it 
runs  broad,  full  of  crooks  and  bends, 
pooling  into  deadwaters  below  mossy 
rocks.  In  a glade  near  the  water  sit 
grackles,  black,  yellow-eyed,  sleek  as 
fish.  Some  sing  croaking  songs;  others 
fly  in  pairs,  trailing  long  strands  of  nest 
material  from  their  beaks. 
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The  grackles  scatter. 

My  eye  picks  up  the  form  of  an 
accipiter  streaking  low  to  the  ground. 
The  hawk  flares  into  a tree,  lands,  and 
bobs  its  head.  It  takes  off  again  almost 
immediately  and  darts  past.  As  I turn,  I 
see  its  prey:  a flicker,  crouched  and 
ready  to  fly. 

The  hawk  strikes  the  flicker.  Both 
birds  roll,  but  the  hawk  rights  itself  first 
and  kills  the  woodpecker  with  a deft, 
wrenching  bite.  The  accipiter  mantles 
its  narrow  wings  over  the  flickers  body 
and  begins  to  tear  feathers  from  the 
pale  breast. 

I’m  only  paces  away,  but  the  hawk 
doesn’t  seem  bothered.  It  dismembers 
the  flicker,  bolting  pieces  of  flesh.  I 
take  a step  forward — and  still  no  reac- 
tion. On  the  accipiter  s chest  is  a spot  of 
blood  like  a medal. 

Enough.  I turn  and  walk  again,  leav- 
ing the  glade  and  making  my  way  along 
the  stream,  where  feeding  fish  dimple 
the  water’s  surface.  The  quick,  rolling 
wingbeats  of  a drumming  grouse  strike 
my  ears;  I hear  squirrels  chasing  in  the 
leaves  and  scrabbling  up  tree  trunks. 
One  appears  on  the  side  of  an  oak,  so 
close  I can  see  its  whiskers.  It  is  all  soft 
motion — fluid  limbs,  curling  tail — as  it 
swaps  ends  and  vanishes  behind  the 
trunk. 

Redwings  flock  over  in  a rush  of 
brown  and  black  wings,  and  doves  pass 
in  swift,  purposeful  flight.  At  my  feet 
are  pale-sepaled  anemones,  twigs,  and 
shoots  of  grass. 

I am  mute  with  wonder. 


I squat  and  feel  the  world  around  and 
in  me.  For  the  moment,  it  is  enough  to 
sit  and  experience,  to  shrug  off  all  sense 
of  purpose  and  future,  simply  to  be. 
Like  the  snail  leaving  a mother-of-pearl 
trail  atop  a stump.  Like  the  flowers  of 
maples  spreading  red  haze  through  the 
woods.  Like  the  wind. 

And  on  the  wind  I hear  a crow, 
commanding  attention  with  its  inces- 
sant call.  The  bird  lands  in  the  top  of  a 
hickory,  from  which  it  can  spy  in  any 
direction.  Other  crows  are  feeding  in  a 
new-plowed  field,  hopping  among  the 
furrows.  The  crow  in  the  hickory  sees 
me,  sounds  a general  alarm,  and  its 
brethren  take  to  the  air;  they  fly  into 
the  next  field,  where  they  settle  with 
much  wing-flapping  and  discussion. 

Rolling,  Steady,  Sedate 

And  now  I see  how  the  woods  have 
given  way  to  farmland — rolling,  steady, 
and  sedate.  Settled  into  the  land  are 
stone  houses,  white  barns,  beehives. 
The  stream  is  wide;  stepping  stones 
show  dry  above  the  water,  and  thick, 
mottled  branches  of  sycamores  cast 
shadows  on  the  green  surface. 

This  time  the  sudden  change  of  scen- 
ery doesn’t  jar  me,  as  it  did  when 
wooded  hills  succeeded  the  mountains. 

I see  it  as  the  pattern  of  this  April  day: 
there  is  little  else  to  do  but  roll  with  its 
punches. 

I sit  and  rest  under  the  trees,  where 
the  water  sound  is  soft  and  steady. 
Squinting  at  the  sun,  I realize  that 
through  the  morning  and  now,  into  the 
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afternoon,  there  have  been  no 
clouds — just  a blue  sky  changing  in  hue 
and  saturation  with  the  sun’s  passage. 

I ponder  the  advantages  of  being  a 
sometime-child.  Of  being  able,  on  oc- 
casion, to  shed  my  adult  skin  and  stand 
raw  and  bright  to  receive  the  world.  In 
a childlike  state,  I am  at  peace  under 
any  situation  (perhaps  “at  peace”  is 
inaccurate;  perhaps  to  assign  words  to 
the  feeling  is  to  destroy  it).  Still,  the 
feeling  is  here;  it  lets  me  leave  myself, 
as  a metamorphosing  cicada  leaves  its 
transparent  husk  clinging  to  a tree. 

Two-Toned  Fox 

Movement,  in  a fallow  field,  de- 
mands my  attention.  A fox,  curiously 
two-toned:  its  head  and  shoulders  are 
slick,  dazzling  orange,  while  its  back, 
sides,  and  tail  are  bushy  and  blonde — 
like  the  sun  at  dawn,  the  sun  at  midday. 
I decide  the  bushy  coat  on  the  fox’s  rear 
is  the  unshed  remnant  of  a pelt 
bleached  by  sun  and  snow  the  winter 
past. 

As  the  fox  trots  by,  I note  its  small, 
black  nose,  panting  tongue,  triangular 
ears,  and  black,  spindly  legs. 

I stand,  lightheaded.  The  sun  is 
lower;  if  I could  force  my  eyes  to  stare, 
I think  I might  detect  its  downward 
crawl. 

Now  the  path  is  beaten  smooth.  Wet 
spots  have  captured  impressions  of  deer 
and  raccoons  and  pheasants.  The  path 
takes  me  by  the  stream,  wide  and  slug- 
gish. 

Behind,  the  water  reflects  blue  sky; 
ahead  it  shimmers  under  the  sun.  I 
follow  the  path  until  I find  water  on 
both  sides,  where  the  stream  bends 
back  on  itself.  Here  the  land  is  grown 
up  with  broken  cattails  and  reed  grass;  a 
bittern  stalks  the  shallows,  its  dark  eye 
vacant.  I’m  forced  to  turn  and  backtrack 
out  of  the  oxbow. 

The  land  is  neat  and  prosperous  no 
more.  Fields  choke  with  thomapple 
and  sumac,  and  apple  trees  bend 
scarred  limbs  to  the  ground.  Beneath 
me  is  a scatter  of  blue  feathers,  where  a 
iay  died  by  talon  or  claw. 

I find  myself  striding  out,  picking  up 
speed.  I want  to  stop  and  say,  “Wait, 
there  are  worlds  to  be  discovered  and 
experienced — infinite  worlds,”  but  my 
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legs  hurry  me  on,  and  the  day  grants  no 
more  time. 

A woodcock  flits  from  an  aspen  stand, 
improbable  with  long  beak  and  neckless 
head;  a rabbit  flees  through  the  brush 
before  me,  and  a band  of  sparrows.  The 
path  winds  among  crumbling  foun- 
dations laced  with  vines,  where  dis- 
carded metal — gears,  wheels,  chains — 
rusts  in  the  weeds.  A deer  trail  inter- 
sects my  path,  and  I note  the  animals’ 
elliptical,  black  droppings,  gray  where 
mold  is  breaking  them  down.  All 
around,  the  earth  is  greening,  budding, 
shooting  forth;  producing  and  dying; 
rotting  and  returhing  and  re-emerging, 
the  force  everlasting  in  its  transience. 

The  sun  casts  long  shadows  and  lends 
a ruddy  glow  to  the  alders.  I come  to 
the  cold  realization  that  I have  seen  no 
other  travelers,  no  wanderers  like  my- 
self. I’ve  found  nothing,  have  no  one  to 
share  it  with  if  I had.  Alone  on  the  land, 
I accept  its  effect  and  march  toward  its 
night. 

The  path  descends  through  gaunt 
locust  trees.  A whippoorwill — brown, 
round-winged,  seemingly  beakless — 
flutters  from  the  ground  like  a huge 
moth,  but  I scarcely  give  it  a second 
glance. 

Why  is  it? — I stumble,  confused;  the 
path  branches  three  ways  and  I hurry 
down  the  middle  route. 

Why  is  anything  as  it  is?  Other  ques- 
tions, which  I sense  are  more  cogent 
and  answerable,  bang  about  the  inside 
of  my  mind  but  refuse  to  take  shape  as 
thoughts. 

The  path  ends  in  a bog,  where  tree 
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frogs  shriek  and  shriek  and  shriek. 

I stand,  panting.  My  throat  is  dry, 
but  I’m  afraid  to  drink  from  the  bog  or 
the  river  that  slips  past.  Across  the 
river,  the  far  shore  is  low  and  unbro- 
ken, a watery  brush  line  drawn  across 
paper;  ahead,  the  western  sky  reflects 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog. 

And  through  the  sky  flies  a bird.  It 
flies  with  regular  wingbeats  and  is  so  far 
away  that  it  seems  to  pulsate — to  di- 
minish in  size,  then  expand — with  each 
wingbeat.  A long  time  passes  before  the 
bird  is  close  enough  to  identify:  a crow. 
It  quarters  over  the  river,  and  I see  the 
clasped  beak,  straight-across  tail,  and 
fingerlike  wingtips. 

The  crow  opens  its  wings,  pumps 
them  a few  times  to  decelerate,  and 
lands  in  a bare  tree  on  an  island  in  the 
river.  It  begins  to  call,  the  monotonous 
caws  barely  audible  above  the  shrieking 
frogs. 

The  land  is  dark  now.  The  sky  is 


reen  and  blue  on  the  horizon,  deep 
lue  above.  I sit  clumsily,  drained  of 
strength,  and  breathe  the  dank  air. 

The  crow  stops  calling. 

Silently  it  leaves  the  tree  and  beats 
its  way  through  the  air.  Black  and  silent 
it  flies  in  the  dark  sky,  higher  and 
higher.  I crane  my  neck.  The  crow  is  a 
black  spot,  it  fades,  it  is  gone — and  then 
it  clears  the  earth’s  shadow  and  is  bright 
beyond  imagination  against  the  vaulting 
sky. 


Pennsylvania  Trappers 
Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trappers  Association  will  be  j 
held  at  the  Huntingdon  County  Fair- 
grounds, Huntingdon,  Pa.,  on  May 
11-13.  Jim  Griffith,  RD  3,  Stoystown,  is 
convention  chairman. 


PLIHB  TIPS 


HOLE  COVERED  WITH 
EVERGREEN  BOUGI 


byJACK  WEAVER 

E'ASY  METHOD  OF  CHECKING  ■ 
DEEP  OR  MUDDY  WATER  SETS 

WHEN  BEAVER  GETS  INTO  TRAP, THE 
WIRE  LOOP  WILL  BE  PULLED  STRAIGHT. 

EVERGREEN  BOUGHS  OVER  HOLE  WILL 
PREVENT  IT  FROM  FREEZING  TOO 
THICKLY  AND  CROSS  POLE  WILL  KEEP 
A BIG  BEAVER  FROM  PULLING  SET  BAIT 

UNDER.  ‘ 
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TRAP  LIGHTLY 
WIRED  TO  CROSS  STICK: 


NAME  TAG  ROLLED 
AROUND  TRAP  CHAIN 
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AT  80  YARDS,  NOT  ALL  the  arrows  shot  during  the  1978  meeting  scored,  but  there  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  first  tournament  1 50  years  ago. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


Photos  from  the  Author 


ANY  ARCHERY  organization  that  can 
l mark  its  founding  but  52  years 
after  the  birth  of  this  Nation  is  in  itself 
part  of  our  country’s  heritage.  The 
United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
ceived in  1828,  is  now  in  its  151st  year 
of  existence  as  an  archery  club. 

On  September  3,  1828,  the  United 
Bowmen  officially  came  into  existence. 
In  the  same  month,  1978,  the  organiza- 
tion observed  its  sesquicentennial  in 
much  the  same  manner  of  that  original 
and  momentous  meeting.  It  was  this 
writer’s  privilege  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
occasion. 

Although  there  were  outward  signs  of 
the  times  that  a century-and-one-half 
made  manifest,  inward  emotions  of 
those  members  who  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  1828  were  in  tune  with  the 
earlier  time.  As  in  that  original  meet- 
ing, there  was  the  Annual  Prize  Meet- 
ing, the  archery  tournament  that  has 
been  conducted  since  the  Bowmen’s 
early  days.  The  same  round  was  shot 
that  originated  in  October,  1829. 

This  round  consists  of  84  arrows  re- 
leased at  80  yards.  At  the  first  target 
practice  after  the  organization  session 
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in  1828,  a round  was  tested  at  50  yards. 
Titian  Peale  won  with  four  hits  totaling 
10  points.  Peale,  an  explorer  for  the 
United  States  government,  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  who  composed 
the  active  roster  in  the  beginning.  He 
was  then  age  27.  Others  included 
Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  Jr.,  25,  an  apothe- 
cary; Dr.  Robert  E.  Griffith,  29;  Jacob 
G.  Morris,  27;  and  Charles  W.  Peale, 
32,  an  artist. 

After  the  first  experiment,  the  range 
was  increased  to  80  yards  and  Griffitts 
won  with  three  hits  for  13  points.  Other 
distances  were  experimented  with  from 
100  to  125  yards,  but  the  First  Annual 
Prize  Meeting  in  1829  utilized  the  80- 
yard  distance  with  84  arrows  and  it  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

At  the  Sesquicentennial  celebration, 
the  old  English  system  of  setting  targets 
at  each  end  of  the  80-yard  distance  was 
revived.  Three  arrows  are  released  as 
an  end,  and  contestants  walk  to  the 
targets,  reclaim  their  arrows,  and  then 
shoot  back  the  same  distance  at  the 
other  line  of  targets.  This  eliminates  a 
lot  of  walking,  although  obviously  it  is 
necessary  to  adhere  to  safety  rules. 
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New  light  on  the  early  activities  of 
the  club  was  uncovered  recently  in  a 
little  known  pamphlet  by  Robert  B. 
Davidson,  who  joined  the  Bowmen  in 
1836.  He  wrote  the  pamphlet  52  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  80,  when  fortunes  of 
the  Bowmen  were  on  the  down  side. 
The  pamphlet  revealed  that  another 
man,  Thomas  Sully,  was  affiliated  with 
the  club  at  its  original  session.  How- 
ever, he  never  became  active  in  the 
organization.  Then,  as  now,  mem- 
bership was  restricted  to  25  members. 


PROCTOR  WETHERILL,  first  to  break  the 
“500”  barrier,  points  to  his  mark,  the  Lance, 
first  used  by  General  H.  C.  Bohien  on  Sep- 
tembers, 1832. 

First  shooting  ground  was  Bush  Hill, 
a parade  ground  somewhat  removed 
from  Philadelphia,  and  it  became  the 
site  from  which  the  Meteorological 
Committee  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  Franklin  Institute 
flew  their  kites.  It  was  on  the  south  side 
of  Fairmount  Avenue  near  20th  Street. 
In  1837,  William  Norris,  Jr.,  a loco- 
motive-engine celebrity,  was  elected  a 
member  and  he  invited  the  club  to 
shoot  on  his  grounds  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Turner’s  Lane  west  of  Broad 
Street.  Pembrook  was  the  site  of  prize 
meetings  for  a number  of  years. 

In  1836,  the  annual  Prize  Meeting 
was  held  in  “Mrs.  Kohne’s  Woods.” 
About  2,000  persons  reportedly  at- 
tended this  tournament. 

The  first  uniform  consisted  of  “a  light 


sporting  cap  of  black  bombazine  with  an 
iron-gray  jacket  bound  with  black  braid 
and  white  pantaloons.”  In  1836  this  was 
changed  to  “a  single-breasted  frock  coat 
with  standing  collar,  of  drap  d’ete  Lin- 
coln green  in  color,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  ” Then  a golden  arrow  showed 
on  the  collar  topped  by  a straw  hat 
covered  with  the  same  material  and 
turned  up  on  the  left  side  with  three 
black  ostrich  plumes  couchant,  white 
pantaloons,  guard  and  belt  of  black 
patent  leather,  with  a large  gold  buckle. 
“From  the  belt  depended  grease  box 
and  tassel.”  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  an  outfit  must  have  attracted  con- 
siderable attention. 

National  Archery  Association,  which 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  in 
January  of  this  year,  dedicated  its  An- 
nual Program  of  Events  to  The  United 
Bowmen.  On  the  cover  is  portrayed 
one  of  the  early  costumes,  or  uniforms, 
worn  by  the  Bowmen.  For  comparison 
purposes,  the  four  senior  members  of 
today  are  portrayed  in  casual  dress. 
Each  stands  by  the  pennant  displaying 
his  individual  “mark.  ” 

Such  marks  are  chosen  and  remain 
the  property  of  the  user  during  his 
lifetime,  after  which  they  may  be 
picked  up  by  new  members.  The  four 
eldest  in  years  of  service  today  are 
Proctor  Wetherill,  with  a mark  of  the 
Lance,  first  claimed  by  General 
William  H.  C.  Bohien,  September  5, 
1832.  Bowman  Wetherill  has  held  it 
since  May  30,  1935.  Holding  the  Star  as 
his  mark  is  A.  Merklee  Beitler;  Gallo- 
way C.  Morris,  III,  has  the  mark  of 
Jupiter,  which  was  held  by  five  previ- 
ous Bowmen  in  their  lifetimes;  the 
mark  of  the  Bow  is  held  by  Endsley  P. 
Fairman.  None  of  these  has  less  than  30 
years’  membership  with  the  club. 

Although  the  accent  on  self  im- 
provement has  been  paramount  in  bow 
shooting  aspects  of  the  organization, 
some  of  the  awards  have  special  mean- 
ing to  the  members.  Most  are  awarded 
in  the  name  of  the  archer  and  are  held 
by  the  club  itself. 

Various  other  sites  in  and  around 
Philadelphia  were  used  for  the  annual 
and  interim  tournaments,  but  interest 
gradually  waned  until  after  60  years  the 
“remains”  of  the  organization  were  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  original 
members  had  died  and  there  simply 
was  no  one  with  sufficient  interest  to 
keep  the  organization  alive  and  active. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  remaining 
members  continued  to  meet  and  shoot 
the  bow. 

In  1932,  Dr.  Robert  Elmer  and  seven 
friends  successfully  applied  to  the  His- 
torical Society  for  permission  to  reclaim 
mementos  and  trophies  and  to  continue 
the  club.  On  July  11,  1945,  the  club  was 
chartered  as  a nonprofit  organization  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  motto  of 
the  club  “Plena  Fidelibus,”  which  is 
taken  to  mean,  “filled  by  the  faithful,” 
has  special  meaning  today  in  the  revival 
and  continued  survival  of  the  Nation’s 
oldest  archery  club. 


Within  Two 

At  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  the 
club’s  roster  of  regular  members  was 
within  two  of  the  stated  limit  of  25. 
Included  were  one  novice  member, 
two  associate  members,  and  one  honor- 
ary member.  Vacancies  in  the  full 
membership  are  filled  from  the  novice 
class.  A novice  must  compete  at  three 
field  meets  of  the  club  and  score  150  or 
better  at  the  Bowmen’s  Round  to  be 
eligible  for  full  membership.  Associate 
members  are  those  who  resign  from  the 
club  for  one  reason  or  another  but  still 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  Bowmen  with  the 
exception  of  holding  office,  voting, 
competing  for  prizes  or  holding  a mark. 

Obviously,  in  an  organization  which 
has  a history  of  over  150  years,  it  would 
take  a considerable  volume  to  cover  all 
the  happenings.  A remarkable  record 
exists,  nevertheless,  much  of  it  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer  who 
authored  two  books  on  archery.  Some  is 
of  a somewhat  personal  nature  and  of 
interest  chiefly  to  the  members  them- 
selves. However,  there  is  much  of  his- 
torical significance  to  all  archers. 
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For  example,  some  of  the  early 
scores  reveal  the  antiquated  and  almost 
hopeless  archery  tackle  that  was  avail- 
able to  the  founders. 

As  one  of  those  charter  members 
stated,  the  only  models  they  had  were 
from  “memories  of  childhood,  when  a 
lath  bow  and  an  arrow  made  from  some 
pilfered  shingle  completed  the  infantile 
archer.”  One  of  the  early  bows  was 
made  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  one  6 
feet  long,  one  5 feet,  8 inches,  and  one 
5 feet.  The  outer  two  were  of  yellow 
Carolina  pine  and  the  inner  stave  was  of 
lancewood,  imported  from  Spain.  They 
were  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
tapered  from  one  and  three-quarters  in 
width  at  the  center  to  half  an  inch  at  the 
ends.  A leather  band  was  sewed  tightly 
about  four  inches  from  each  end.  In 
effect,  the  archer  was  holding  three 
slats  that  were  not  even  glued  together. 

Other  attempts  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful until  an  order  was  placed  with 
one  Thomas  Waring,  of  London,  for 
whatever  he  judged  an  archer  should 
have.  The  bill  was  $90  for  the  kit  which 
was  sent.  This  included  a packed 
lemonwood  bow,  case,  12  arrows, 


CENTURY-OLD  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion, dedicated  its  annual  program  to  United 
Bowmen  on  the  latter  group’s  150th  anniver- 
sary in  1978. 


ANNUAL  PROGRAM  OF  EVENTS 


XUICATSD  TO 

The  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia 
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ALTHOUGH  UNIFORMS  ARE  NO  longer  worn,  in  deference  to  old  ways  all  members  wore 
identical  shirts  imprinted  with  club  insignia  in  most  recent  meeting. 


quiver,  arm  guard,  shooting  glove, 
tassel,  grease  box,  two  spare  strings,  a 
treatise  on  archery,  a pair  of  large  target 
facings  and  a packing  case  and  cordage. 
The  bow  served  as  a model  for  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  then  turned  out 
their  own. 

Although  shooting  the  bow  has  al- 
ways been  the  primary  objective,  the 
social  side  has  ever  been  and  continues 
to  be  a catalyst  for  maintaining  close 
personal  ties. 

Prize  meetings,  or  tournaments, 
were  sometimes  quite  elaborate  affairs. 
Aside  from  the  distinctive  dress  worn 
by  the  archers,  bands  were  usually 
hired  for  the  meeting  at  a cost  from  $10 
to  $35.  They  would  play  between  the 
halves  of  seven  ends  each  and  while  the 
bowmen  were  traversing  the  field. 
Shooting  at  the  popping  jay,  or  popin- 
jay, is  mentioned  in  a report  of  1849. 
This  was  an  artificial  bird  mounted  on  a 
pole.  The  practice  came  from  England, 
as  did  many  of  the  other  activities  pur- 
sued by  members.  This  shooting  was 
reserved  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1857  a large  wooden 
spread  eagle  with  hinged  wings  that 
would  flap  when  the  bird  was  hit  served 
the  purpose. 

When  the  club  was  revived,  about 
the  only  concession  to  modernism  was 
agreement  to  conform  to  regulations  of 
the  National  Archery  Association  of  the 


United  States.  Targets  were  set  at  only 
one  end  of  the  range,  but  nothing  other 
than  the  Bowmen  Round  was  author- 
ized. 

Over  the  years  there  were  such  em- 
bellishments as  fireworks  and  a “salute 
of  13  guns”  from  a small  brass  cannon. 
Since  the  primary  purpose  was  and  is 
for  each  archer  to  improve  upon  him- 
self, actual  scores  appeared  to  receive 
less  prominence  than  the  measure  of 
accompanying  festivities.  Even  today, 
when  scores  are  remarkable  when 
compared  to  those  of  early  years,  fel- 
lowship rates  first  in  importance,  fol- 
lowed by  adherence  to  tradition,  and 
then  marksmanship  as  more  a matter  of 
record  keeping  than  celebration.  Yet  in 
1948  a team  representing  the  Bowmen 
placed  ninth  in  the  national  cham- 
pionships. At  the  time,  the  average  age 
of  the  four  competing  members  was  69! 

Even  the  site  of  the  annual  prize 
meeting,  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club, 
has  a history  of  its  own.  The  Yacht 
Club,  which  has  "no  yacht,  was  the  old 
homestead  of  the  governor  of  New 
Sweden.  It  has  been  home  for  the 
Bowmen  since  1961. 

Perhaps  this  attention  to  tradition  is 
well  merited,  for  champions  come  and 
champions  go,  but  the  spirit  of  archery 
will  five  on  to  a time  further  in  the 
future  than  its  uncertain  origin  in  the 
shadows  of  history. 
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Squirrel  hunting  with  the  22  rimfire  offers  a real  challenge. 
Hunting  skill,  patience,  and  a scoped  rifle  mated  with  the  proper 
ammo  make  up  the  ingredients.  Here,  a veteran  22  rimfire  hunter 
delves  into  the  subject  along  with  taking  . . . 


A Look  at  Three  Classics 


By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


FOR  OVER  AN  hour,  I had  patiently 
waited  50  yards  from  a towering 
oak  tree  that  carried  every  sign  of  being 
a den  location.  Checking  the  old  oak 
earlier  had  given  the  impression  I was 
in  for  some  precise  squirrel  shooting, 
but  as  more  time  passed  I became 
convinced  the  big  tree  was  used  more 
as  a source  of  food  than  a nesting  place. 
I gave  up  and  grabbed  my  rifle  to  look 
for  a better  spot.  I hadn’t  taken  five 
steps  when  a black  squirrel  came  out  of 
nowhere  and  raced  up  the  oak,  so  I lost 
no  time  in  getting  back  behind  the  large 
stump  I had  just  left. 

Things  began  to  brighten  for  me  in 
several  ways.  First,  seeing  the  large 
squirrel  pushed  my  blood  pressure  up  a 
few  points,  and  the  morning  sun  finally 
broke  through  a dull,  overcast  October 
sky.  To  my  chagrin,  the  sun  was  di- 
rectly behind  the  oak,  and  it  played 
havoc  with  my  Rushnell  Compact 
binoculars.  However,  I managed  to  lo- 
cate the  squirrel  watching  me  from  a 
cluster  of  limbs.  Rringing  the  Walther 
KKJ  rimfire  to  my  shoulder,  I set  the 
rear  trigger  and  stared  hard  into  a scope 
that  was  completely  washed  out  with 
sunlight.  After  several  futile  attempts,  I 
lifted  the  bolt  handle  and  uncocked  the 
set  trigger.  All  I could  do  was  wait  and 
hope. 

For  three  decades,  I have  been  dedi- 
cated to  hunting  all  squirrels  with  the 
common  22  rimfire,  and  I still  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and 
intriguing  lands  of  hunting.  It  is  also 
the  most  overlooked,  since  an  ordinary 
gray  or  fox  squirrel  does  seem  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  a whitetail  deer 
or  a mighty  elk.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  it  takes  plenty 


FROM  LEFT:  Walther  KKJ  with  6x  Redfield 
Widefield  scope;  Remington  M541-S  Sporter 
with  Weaver  K6;  and  Savage-Anschutz  M54 
Sporter  wearing  Bushnell  3-9x  variable. 
These  three  high-grade  rifles  are  typical  of 
the  ones  Lewis  regards  as  classics  among 
rimfire  hunting  outfits. 

of  savvy  and  shooting  skill  to  be  success- 
ful when  the  rimfire  cartridge  is  used. 
The  shotgun  user  will  connect  on  prac- 
tically every  shot  offered,  but  the  rifle 
hunter  will  do  well  to  get  a shot  at  one 
out  of  every  five  squirrels  seen,  and  his 
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ratio  of  success  will  be  nothing  to  boast 
about. 

The  years  had  taught  me  to  be  pa- 
tient, but  the  shot  I was  faced  with  here 
was  testing  my  endurance  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Perhaps  my  restlessness  was 
stimulated  by  the  fact  I was  using  a new 
reticle  system  in  my  6x  Redfield- 
Widefield.  The  T.  K.  Lee  Co.  had  just 
installed  two  dots  in  place  of  the  origi- 
nal 4-Plex  reticle.  The  center  dot  was 
two  minutes  of  angle  in  size,  and  there 
was  a one-minute  dot  six  minutes  of 
angle  below.  The  two  dots  were  not 
spaced  to  act  as  a range-finder,  though 
that  purpose  would  be  served  under 
certain  conditions,  but  simply  to  allow 
me  two  separate  reticles  of  different 
sizes.  I had  the  Walther  KKJ  zeroed  in 
at  50  yards  with  the  one-minute  dot 


A RIFLE’S  REAL  value  is  revealed  in  the 
woods.  If  it  produces  under  tough  condi- 
tions, consistently  putting  its  first  shot  from 
a cold  barrel  to  the  point  of  aim,  it’s  some- 
thing to  cherish. 


which  would  cover  an  inch  at  100  yards 
and  a half-inch  at  50. 

As  I contemplated  my  next  move, 
the  wary  black  squirrel  moved  higher. 
The  change  in  angle  gave  me  a clear 
Dicture  in  the  scope,  except  I would 
lave  to  shoot  into  a miniature  thicket  of 
imbs.  Squirming  into  a sitting  position, 
I set  the  rear  trigger  and  rested  the 
back  of  my  hand  against  the  side  of  the 
stump.  Now,  it  was  just  a matter  of  pa- 
tience. When  the  wary  black  moved  a 
few  inches,  my  moment  had  come  and  I 
froze  the  bottom  dot  on  the  squirrel’s 
neck  and  touched  the  sensitive  front 
trigger.  The  nutcracker  disappeared, 
leaving  me  wishing  I had  waited  for  a 
clearer  shot. 

I Had  Missed 

I worked  a fresh  round  into  the 
chamber  and  scanned  the  big  oak  for 
a full  minute,  to  no  avail.  There  was 
no  getting  around  it;  I had  missed.  I 
flipped  the  safety  on  and  booted  the 
stump  to  show  my  disgust.  One  last  look 
at  the  oak  rewarded  me  with  the  sight 
of  the  squirrel  peering  around  the 
trunk.  Before  I could  get  off  a shot,  it 
disappeared  into  a crack  in  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  I was  right  back  to  where  I 
had  started.  Or  so  I thought. 

The  squirrel  hunter  in  me  kept  me 
behind  tne  stump  in  a ready  position, 
and  I wasn’t  caught  flatfooted  when  the 
crafty  tree  climber  showed  his  head. 
This  time,  I would  have  no  excuse  since 
it  was  a wide  open  shot.  I flipped  the 
safety  and  brought  the  gun  to  my 
shoulder  in  a sweeping  movement.  The 
seconds  ticked  by  as  I strained  to  hold 
the  small  dot  on  the  squirrel’s  head,  but 
when  I touched  the  front  trigger,  the 
Federal  Power-Flite  Semi-Hollow 
Point  bullet  made  a direct  hit.  Even 
with  a chill  in  the  morning  air,  my 
palms  were  moist  from  excitement. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  over  the 
years  to  drop  a lot  of  game  from  deer  to 
rabbits,  but  the  shot  I had  just  made 
was  equal  in  satisfaction  with  any  big 
game  shot  I had  made.  In  an  era  of 
credit  card  junkets  in  search  of  big 
game,  the  type  of  shooting  I’m  talking 
about  doesn’t  generate  much  interest. 
Few  hunters  recognize  the  little  rimfire 
shell  as  a genuine  hunting  cartridge, 
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and  it’s  common  belief  the  22  is  just  for 
plinldng.  The  time-worn  ad  showing  a 
youngster  knocking  a tin  can  from  a 
stump  with  a gleeful  father  jumping  for 
joy  still  sees  print. 

My  thrust  is  not  to  sell  the  22  rimfire 
as  an  all  around  hunting  job,  but  simply 
to  show  it’s  tops  in  the  realm  of  squirrel 
hunting.  Neither  will  I put  thumbs 
down  on  the  squirrel  hunting  shotgun- 
ner,  but  there  is  a wide  chasm  between 
the  precision  needed  from  the  rifleman 
and  the  relative  lack  of  shooting  skill 
required  from  the  scattergunner.  The 
early  years  of  my  squirrel  hunting 
career  were  dominated  by  the  shotgun, 
but  the  lack  of  challenge  forced  me  to 
drop  squirrel  hunting  for  several  sea- 
sons. A growing  interest  in  precision 
varmint  rifles  revived  my  squirrel  hunt- 
ing instinct  and  I discovered  the  22 
rimfire  offered  the  same  precision 
needed  by  the  varmint  hunter  except  at 
shorter  ranges. 

The  transition  was  not  immediate. 
Over  several  seasons,  I discovered  that 
not  every  22  rimfire  was  a squirrel 
dropper,  and  it  was  just  a matter  of  time 
before  I was  in  search  of  a rimfire  that 
offered  the  ultimate  in  accuracy  at  dis- 
tances up  to  50  yards.  This  took  time, 
and  I suddenly  realized  how  little  I 
knew  about  the  22  and  how  eccentric 
the  rimfire  outfit  really  is.  Lulled  by  the 
false  belief  that  the  best  cartridge  for 
squirrel  hunting  was  the  most  powerful 
one,  hence  always  sticking  with  high 
speed  long  rifle  hollow  points,  hun- 
dreds of  rounds  were  wasted  in  the 
quest  for  accuracy. 

Over  a period  of  time,  it  became 
quite  evident  the  little  rimfire’s 
idiosyncrasy  is  that  it  won’t  shoot  every 
brand  of  ammo  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy.  Switching  to  any  type  of 
target  fodder  improved  most  rifles’  per- 
formances, but  countless  range  tests 
with  dozens  of  rifles  proved  conclu- 
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THE  REASON  LEWIS  prefers  target  ammo 
for  squirrel  shooting  is  obvious  from  these 
targets.  It  consistently  groups  tighter  than 
high  speed  ammo,  thus  increases  chances 
of  clean  kills  on  tough  targets. 


sively  the  squirrel  hunter  will  have  to 
determine  by  careful  testing  what  type 
or  brand  of  ammo  shoots  best  in  his 
rifle. 

My  faith  in  target  fodder  stems  from 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  plenty  of 
punch  for  squirrel  shooting.  Some 
hunters  may  feel  target  ammo  is  too 
slow  to  generate  sufficient  killing 
power,  but  my  wife  Helen  and  I have 
been  successful  numerous  times  with 
all  types  of  target  ammunition,  includ- 
ing Eley,  Remington,  Winchester,  and 
Federal’s  No.  711  standard  velocity  car- 
tridge. On  the  velocity  side,  published 
ballistics  indicate  target  ammo  averages 
approximately  1,050  feet  per  second  at 
the  muzzle,  and  supposedly  high  speed 
stuff  leaves  the  muzzle  on  the  plus  side 
of  1,200  fps.  In  other  words,  there  is 
less  than  200  fps  difference.  At  normal 
shooting  distances  of  up  to  50  yards, 
this  has  almost  no  bearing  on  killing 
power. 

After  a good  many  years  pitting  my 
shooting  skills  against  the  wily  tree 
climbers,  I have  several  criteria  in  the 
accuracy  column  for  selecting  a squirrel 
outfit.  First,  a rifle  should  be  capable  of 
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putting  the  first  shot  on  dead  center 
from  a cold  barrel.  Second,  it  should 
have  a 5-shot  group  potential  of  one 
inch  or  less  at  50  yards.  This  may  sound 
relatively  easy,  but  not  every  rimfire 
will  do  it  regardless  of  the  type  or  brand 
of  ammo  used.  In  fact,  it  could  hinge  on 
the  choice  of  actions. 

I’ve  fired  very  accurate  rimfires  in 
every  type  of  action,  but  for  the  most 
part,  the  bolt  has  a decided  advantage. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  bolt’s  tighter 
locking  system  where  the  bolt  handle 
binds  against  the  receiver.  The  Rem- 
ington 580  series  goes  considerably 
further  by  having  six  locking  lugs  on  the 
bolt.  These  are  not  needed  for  safety, 
but  do  guarantee  a tighter  locking  bolt. 

Selecting  the  squirrel  outfit  should 
receive  serious  attention,  but  a good 
many  hunters  overlook  this  important 
point.  It’s  true  any  rimfire  can  be  used 
with  some  degree  of  success,  especially 
where  distances  are  under  30  yards. 
For  instance,  a rifle  that  delivers  2-inch 
groups  at  50  yards  will  make  one-inch 
groups  at  25  yards.  But  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  longer  ranges,  the 
hunter  must  have  a super  accurate  rifle 
fitted  with  a top  quality  scope. 

6x  Best  Compromise 

We  seem  geared  to  the  philosophy 
that  the  hunting  type  22  rimfire  de- 
serves only  an  inexpensive  scope.  I’m 
not  implying  good  results  can’t  be  ob- 
tained with  the  conventional  22  scope, 
but  a target  type  scope  or  regular  hunt- 
ing model  has  distinct  advantages. 
From  my  testing,  I’ve  found  the 
straight  6 power  to  be  the  best  com- 
promise between  magnification,  light 
transmission  and  acceptable  field  of 
view. 

I should  point  out  that  parallax  can  be 
a nuisance  when  a big  game  scope  is 
used  on  a squirrel  rifle.  Parallax  is  the 
apparent  movement  of  the  reticle  when 
the  eye  is  moved  while  looking  into  a 
scope.  It  occurs  when  the  scope  is  not 
in  exact  focus  for  the  range  at  which  it  is 
being  used.  Most  big  game  scopes  are 
factory  adjusted  to  be  parallax  free  at 
100  or  150  yards.  When  such  a scope  is 
used  at  50  yards  or  less,  parallax  can  be 
noted.  However,  it  is  unimportant 
when  the  eye  aligns  with  the  optical 


center  of  the  scope,  as  it  normally  does 
when  an  unhurried  shot  is  taken.  Man- 
ufacturers will  make  their  scopes  paral- 
lax free  at  50  yards  at  reasonable  cost, 
but  I wouldn’t  advise  this  unless  certain 
the  scope  will  always  be  used  for  short 
range  shooting. 

For  several  seasons,  my  wife  and  I 
have  used  some  of  the  top  22  rimfire 
equipment  available  today.  We  had 
gathered  a lot  of  data  and  hunting  ex- 
perience with  the  Savage/Anscnutz 
Model  54  Sporter,  and  the  Walther 
KKJ,  and  during  the  last  season  used 
the  Remington  541S  Sporter.  Not  one 
of  these  rifles  can  be  considered  inex- 
ensive,  and  adding  a high  quality 
unting  or  target  scope  can  push  the 
price  beyond  the  $500  mark.  This  may 
seem  a lot  for  a squirrel  outfit,  and 
there’s  no  question  a super  accurate 
combination  can  be  purchased  for  much 
less,  but  any  top-line  outfit  should  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  a lifetime  invest- 
ment, whether  it’s  for  big  game,  var- 
mint, or  squirrel. 

Since  the  Remington  541S  was  a 
newcomer,  I spent  a couple  of  weeks 
prior  to  opening  day  running  the  gamut 
of  ammo  until  I settled  on  two  kinds 
that  this  rifle  liked,  Remington’s  Target 
22  Long  Rifle  Standard  Velocity  and 
Eley  Red  Box.  I scoped  the  classy  541S 
with  a Weaver  All  Steel  K6-W  boasting 
the  Dual-X  reticle.  When  I had  finished 
fine-tuning  it,  my  hopes  of  using  it  were 
dashed  when  Helen  ran  a few  groups 
through  it  and  decided,  “it  was  just 
what  she  had  been  looking  for. 

For  years,  my  complaint  against  the 
22  rimfire  rested  with  the  poor  trigger 
setup.  For  precise  bullet  placement 
such  as  squirrel  hunting  requires,  a 
crisp,  lightweight  trigger  is  a must.  The 
majority  of  22s  have  triggers  that  are 
sloppy,  hard  to  release,  and  void  of 
adjustments.  This  is  one  department 
the  Remington  541S  has  paid  special 
attention  to.  In  fact,  the  541’s  trigger  is 
similar  in  design  and  adjustments  to  the 
one  on  Remington’s  popular  Model  700 
centerfire  model.  I settled  for  a crisp 
4-pound  pull  that  allowed  a solid  feel  of 
the  trigger  even  with  a glove  on.  It  all 
paid  off,  too;  Helen  dropped  a fat  gray 
at  45  yards  with  her  first  shot. 

Little  has  to  be  said  about  the 
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WALTHER  AND  REMINGTON  rifles  were  used  on  a Potter  County  hunt  last  season.  Shown 
are  the  results  of  the  first  two  shots  fired.  Note  that  Helen’s  squirrel  is  a black-phase  gray. 


Savage/Anschutz  Model  54  Sporter.  It’s 
a superb  rifle  pure  and  simple.  Not  only 
is  it  accurate  with  a variety  of  target 
ammo,  but  it  also  carries  the  looks  of  a 
top  of  the  line  outfit,  from  its  fine 
Monte  Carlo  walnut  stock  with  roll- 
over cheekpiece  to  the  slender 
schnabel  fore-end.  The  54’s  receiver  is 
grooved  for  standard  tip-off  mounts  and 
also  drilled  and  tapped  for  scope  bases. 
I fitted  a Bushnell  3-9x  variable. 

The  Walther  KKJ  is  a fine  German 
import  that  equals  the  Anschutz  and 
Remington  in  good  looks  and  shooting 
potential.  The  KKJ  s highly  grained 
stock  is  not  a true  high  comb  type,  but 
has  a cheekpiece  that  gives  the  same 
results.  My  KKJ  has  set  triggers,  but 
it’s  offered  with  a single  trigger.  Range 
tests  found  the  KKJ  to  be  a bit  more 
finicky  about  the  target  brands  it  liked. 
Only  Winchester’s  Super  Match  Mark 
III  worked  for  me.  But  surprisingly, 
Federal’s  Semi-Hollow  Point  and  Win- 
chester’s T-22  Long  Rifle  stayed  under 
the  one-inch  mark  at  50  yards. 

Although  I’ve  touched  on  three  clas- 
sic rifles  with  top  quality  hunting 
scopes,  it  must  not  be  construed  that 
they  stand  alone  in  the  squirrel  rifle 


category.  Down  the  price  line  some- 
what are  excellent  outfits  too  numerous 
to  mention.  As  I stated  earlier,  I have 
printed  small  groups  at  50  yards  with  a 
variety  of  brands  and  types,  although 
the  bolt  action  always  gave  me  a slight 
edge.  Practically  every  make  and  model 
has  crossed  my  benchrest  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  when  the  right  ammo  was 
found  for  each,  an  ordinary  22  was 
transformed  into  a squirrel  outfit. 

I have  to  confess  that  squirrel  hunt- 
ing lacks  that  spine-tingling  feeling  that 
comes  with  watching  a sneaking  buck 
just  before  the  shot,  nor  does  it  offer 
the  explosive  action  common  in  grouse 
and  ringneck  hunting.  Yet  perhaps  the 
complexity  of  squirrel  hunting  with  the 
common  22  rimfire  is  its  simplicity.  The 
truth  is,  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  everyone 
from  the  novice  to  the  seasoned  vet- 
eran. You  can  bet  I hope  to  spend  a 
good  many  more  years  on  deer  watches 
or  waiting  in  a wet  marsh  for  the  big 
Canadas  to  break  out  of  the  fog,  but  I’ll 
never  stop  squirrel  hunting.  It  offers 
that  extra  special  ingredient  of  preci- 
sion shooting  that  can  be  found  in  the 
squirrel  woods  only  by  the  hunter  using 
the  insignificant  22  rimfire. 
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Biologists  hope  to  reestablish  wild  tur- 
keys in  eastern  Connecticut.  They’ve  re- 
leased 1 1 birds  trapped  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  may  add  a few 
more.  They  expect  that  will  do  the  trick. 
However,  they’ve  asked  the  public’s  coop- 
eration, requesting  persons  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  birds,  and  not  to  feed  them.  In 
fact,  they’ve  asked  that  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  feed  them  be  reported.  Artificial 
feeding  of  wild  animals  may  cause  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

Spurred  by  the  decline  of  pheasants  in 
their  state,  Nebraska  wildlife  officials  suc- 
ceeded in  instituting  an  aggressive  wildlife 
habitat  development  program.  Nebraska 
hunters  and  trappers  must  buy  a $7.50 
Habitat  Stamp,  and  nonhunters  have  been 
encouraged  to  also  participate  by  buying 
stamps.  The  money — about  $1 .7  million  so 
far— goes  into  a Habitat  Fund.  The  Fund, 
which  includes  some  federal  reimburse- 
ments, finances  a three-pronged  effort: 
improvement  of  habitat  on  private  lands, 
purchasing  of  land  by  the  Game  and  Parks 
Commission,  and  improvement  of  wildlife 
habitat  on  land  already  in  public  own- 
ership. So  far,  the  efforts  seem  to  be 
paying  off. 


New  York’s  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  has  an  85-pound 
officer.  And  he’s  already  gotten  credit 
for  his  first  arrest.  His  name  is  Paws, 
and  according  to  New  York  State  Envi- 
ronment, he’s  the  first  dog  in  the  nation 
to  be  specially  trained  to  detect  veni- 
son. His  schooling  required  18  weeks 
and  he  now  gets  to  wear  Badge  K9-1.  in 
his  first  case,  he  sniffed  out  an  un- 
tagged doe  the  day  before  the  season 
opened,  hanging  in  a hunting  camp 
shed.  Poachers:  beware  the  dog! 
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What’s  been  known  for  years  as  the 
“Arctic  haze’’  turns  out  to  be  air  pollution. 
When  first  measured  in  1975,  the  polar 
haze  was  thought  to  be  caused  by  wind- 
borne  dust  particles  from  China.  But  the 
major  component  turns  out  to  be  particles 
of  sulfate  from  industrial  pollution.  Another 
is  vanadium,  resulting  from  burning  of 
heavy  fuel  oils.  So  it’s  an  unnatural  haze, 
and  we’re  again  reminded  that  no  matter 
how  remote  a wilderness  seems,  it  suffers 
from  the  messes  we  make  here  in 
“civilized”  parts. 


Some  people  just  don’t  seem  to  take 
a hint.  Approximately  2,500  alligator 
skins  illegally  purchased  and  smuggled 
by  three  men  and  three  corporations 
were  confiscated  by  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  agents.  The  parties  in- 
volved were  fined  $87,500,  and  will 
serve  jail  sentences.  Two  of  the  men 
and  one  of  the  corporations  (Meg  Im- 
ports of  New  Jersey)  were  convicted  of 
similar  violations  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  in  1976  and  fined  a mere 
$9,500. 

President  Carter’s  reorganization  staff 
has  recommended  that  several  federal 
agencies  be  combined  into  a national  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  The  pro- 
posed agency  would  include  most  of  the 
current  Interior  Department,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  parts  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
There  is  some  opposition  to  the  plan, 
which  was  suggested  as  a money-saving 
step.  If  the  President  accepts  the  proposal, 
he  must  submit  it  to  Congress  for  approval. 


Several  states  have  found  their  current 
incomes  inadequate  to  meet  the  costs  of 
inflation  and  a number  of  new  programs 
which  they’ve  wanted  or  been  forced  to 
become  involved  in.  In  South  Dakota,  for 
example,  which  sells  separate  “general,” 
small  game,  big  game  and  furbearer 
licenses,  hunting  privileges  equivalent  to 
those  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  increasing  to 
$31  (residents)  and  $112  (nonresident,  not 
including  furbearer  license).  In  California, 
the  system  has  been  completely  restruc- 
tured. Money  for  nongame  programs  will 
come  from  the  state’s  General  Fund,  and 
the  cost  of  licenses  will  increase.  Each 
user  group  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the 
services  provided  to  that  group. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  TAYLOR  OUGHTON 

May  is  the  month  of  little  things.  (Even  the  name  of  the  month  is 
short.)  Babies  are  everywhere  in  the  wild  world,  tiny  now  but  growing 
fast.  The  young  of  most  species  will  be  almost  full-grown  by  fall. 
Cottontails  are  Bom  in  late  March  or  early  April,  hairless  and  helpless. 
Their  eyes  are  still  grown  shut,  their  movements  feeble.  By  May, 
they  re  on  their  own  and  Mama’s  probably  pregnant  again.  By  the  end 
of  summer,  the  young  females  have  litters  of  their  own.  . . And  so 
the  cycles  go. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


Man  In  the  Street”  Pro- Gun 


A MAJORITY  OF  THE  NATION’S  VOTERS  clearly  reject  gun  control  as  a 
crime  measure  and  overwhelmingly  support  stronger  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals as  the  answer  to  the  nation  s crime  problem,  according  to  a recent  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  Decision  Making  Information  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Results  of  the  poll  were  released  by  U.S.  Senators  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska)  and 
Dennis  DeConcini  (D-Arizona)  and  U.S.  Representatives  Harold  Volkmer  (D- 
Missouri)  and  Steve  Symms  (R-Idaho).  The  survey,  which  shattered  major 
misconceptions  on  firearms  control,  has  been  called  the  most  widely  researched 
study  on  the  issues  to  date.  It  was  based  on  a scientifically  selected  sample  of 
registered  voters  in  1500  in-home  interviews  and  supported  by  indepth  telephone 
interviews  of  1010  registered  voters. 

The  DMI  research  shows  that  among  the  American  electorate:  88  percent 
believe  they  have  an  individual  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Gun  ownership  was 
acknowledged  in  47  percent  of  voters’  households  (which  projects  to  45  million 
gun  owners  with  23  percent  having  one  or  more  handguns  in  the  home;  in  14 
percent,  or  13  million  households,  a gun  had  been  used  in  defense  of  self,  family  or 
Droperty);  83  percent  feel  “most  people  who  have  guns  in  their  homes  feel  safer 
Decause  of  it.”  93  percent  favor  strict  mandatory  penalties  for  criminal  use  of 
irearms  in  commission  of  crime.  In  an  open-ended  question  on  the  best  means  to 


fight  crime,  only  one 
survey,  “ gun  contro 
does  not  spontaneous 


percent  suggested  gun  controls;  DMI  says  that  since  its  1975 
has  dropped  almost  completely  out  of  the  public  mind — it 
y occur  to  voters  as  an  anti-crime  measure. 

In  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  seventeen  anti-crime  measures,  DMI  finds  by 
far  the  most  highly  rated  are  those  involving  increased  punishment  for  convicted 
criminals.  Of  the  gun  proposals  on  that  list,  DMI  notes,  “The  more  severe  the 
restrictions  placed  on  gun  ownership,  the  less  effective  such  measures  are  judged 
to  be.”  Public  thinking,  according  to  the  survey,  indicated:  54  percent  see  no  need 
for  more  laws  governing  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms;  57  percent  feel  that 
more  gun  control  laws  would  fail  to  reduce  crime;  83  percent  oppose  a ban  on 
handguns;  88  percent  agree  that  “registration  of  handguns  will  not  prevent 
criminals  from  acquiring  or  using  them  for  illegal  purposes  ”;  61  percent  oppose 
the  federal  government  spending  massive  sums  for  a registration  system;  71 
percent  would  be  concerned  about  the  loss  of  privacy  entailed  in 
computerized  files  virtually  inherent  in  a nationwide  registration 
system;  51  percent  feel  that  national  gun  registration  might  well 
lead  to  confiscation;  over  80  percent  reject  the  arguments  that 
banning  handguns  would  prevent  assassination  attempts  on  public 
officials. 

The  results  of  the  poll  show  that  a majority  of  the  voting  public 
sees  no  need  for  more  gun  controls  and  that  such  laws  are  ineffective 
in  reducing  crime.  Obviously,  the  “man  in  the  street”  recognizes 
the  true  causes  of  crime  and  what  can  best  be  done  about  them  at 
this  time. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


THE  KING 

By  Tom  Betts 


THROUGH  MY  window  streamed 
the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  as 
soon  as  I felt  the  warmth  on  my  face  I 
awoke.  I’ve  done  it  again,  I thought, 
glancing  at  the  clock.  I’ve  slept  through 
the  alarm.  It  had  been  set  for  4:45,  as  I 
had  planned  a morning  of  trout  fishing. 
But  now  it  was  7:30  and  long  past  the 
morning  trout  feeding.  Too  late  to  go 
now,  I reflected,  and  decided  to  do 
some  scouting  for  turkey  instead.  For  it 
was  the  morning  of  April  23 — just  six 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  1978 
spring  gobbler  season. 

I had  investigated  several  possible 
turkey  spots  already,  without  success, 
and  was  beginning  to  worry  that  I 
wouldn’t  have  any  of  the  big  birds 
located  before  the  season  opened.  Still, 
I set  out  with  great  confidence,  almost 
certain  I’d  see  one  today.  I went  first  to 
a favorite  spot,  one  in  which  I had  seen 
sign  before.  I covered  the  area 
thoroughly,  but  heard  and  saw  nothing 
in  the  way  of  turkeys.  Several  deer  and 
squirrels,  but  I wasn’t  really  interested 
in  them.  By  this  time  I was  rather 
discouraged,  so  I decided  to  head 
home. 

Halfway  home,  however,  my  turkey 
conscience  struck  me.  I should  be 
ashamed  at  giving  up  so  easily.  I de- 
termined to  make  one  more  stop. 

The  place  I picked  this  time  featured 
a rude  mixture  of  pines,  beech,  oak, 
and  cherry  hardwoods,  and  slighter 
trees,  like  sassafras  and  aspen.  Partway 
down  the  gentle  hill  a little  spring 
bubbled  up  out  of  the  ground  to  form  a 
lazy  stream.  I remembered  how  this 
stream  eased  down  the  slope  between 
the  ridges  and  how  it  entered  an  expan- 
sive field  eventually,  a healthy  field  of 
various  grasses,  alive  in  the  late  sum- 


mer with  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects. 

Out  across  the  one  ridge  I started, 
full  of  confidence  again,  and  peering 
left  and  right  for  any  sign  of  the  elusive 
Tom.  Hearing  nothing  and  seeing  noth- 
ing that  would  suggest  the  presence  of 
turkeys,  I decided  to  cut  through  the 
valley  and  move  up  onto  the  other  ridge 
which  I knew  afforded  a good  view  of 
the  meadow.  When  I reached  the  top  I 
sat  down  for  a short  rest.  I could  see 
how  the  ridge  extended  for  several 
hundred  yards  before  it  fell  off  into  the 
field. 

I soon  started  walking  again,  but 
almost  immediately  was  arrested  in  my 
tracks.  Had  I heard  what  I thought  I 
had?  I waited.  It  came  again.  What  a 
sound!  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  gobble  of  a wild  turkey.  Noth- 
ing. 

A Case  of  Nerves 

My  nerves  began  acting  up,  but  I 
kept  my  wits  about  me  and  began  edg- 
ing toward  the  sound.  The  last  thing  I 
wanted  to  do  was  alarm  the  bird,  but 
I did  want  to  see  him,  and  I thought  he 
might  be  in  the  field.  So  I headed  that 
way,  listening  to  his  gobbles  the  whole 
way.  He  was  moving  away  from  me, 
and  I sensed  he  was  definitely  in  the 
field  by  now,  so  I quickened  my  pace 
until  I saw  the  light  of  the  field  ahead. 

I eased  up  to  the  edge  of  the  field. 
Sure  enough,  there  he  was,  a beautiful 
big  bird,  glistening  in  the  late  morning 
sunlight.  Still,  I did  not  get  the  full 
impact  of  his  size  until  I put  the  binocu- 
lars on  him.  He  was  huge;  he  was  by  far 
the  largest  turkey  I had  ever  seen.  I 
crouched  behind  a stump  and  mar- 
veled: the  long  beard  nearly  touching 
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the  ground,  the  deep  black  feathers 
iridescent  in  the  bright  sun,  his  head  a 
multi-colored  work  of  art.  And  the  size 
of  the  old  Tom!  He  was  a ruler  in  his 
own  kingdom.  These  were  his  hills,  his 
valleys.  I was  an  intruder,  a kind  of  spy 
who  nad  entered  his  domain. 

I watched  intently  as  he  wandered  to 
the  border  of  the  field  and  vanished, 
ghost-like,  into  the  deep  woods.  I had 
not  alarmed  him.  As  I got  up  and 
turned  to  go,  I glanced  back  once  more 
at  the  waving  field  and  the  dark  woods. 
“King,’  1 said,  “I’ll  be  back. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  and  all  of 
the  next  five  were  spent  thinking  about 
that  marvelous  bird.  I did  scout  out  a 
few  more  spots,  and  on  one  occasion 
heard  another  gobbler;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  this  second  bird  and 
“mine”  was  all  too  plain.  At  odd  times 
during  this  period  I tried  relieving  the 
tension  by  fishing  for  tiny  wild  brook 
trout  in  two  secluded  streams  I knew. 
This  helped  some,  but  that  gobble  was 
always  there.  When  I was  fishing,  I 
heard  the  gobble;  and  when  I paused  to 
tie  on  a new  fly,  somehow  the  fly  always 
turned  black  and  grew  a beard. 

For  those  five  days  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  I 
could  not  think  or  sleep.  Nights  were 
spent  polishing  up  the  old  reliable  12- 

SCHOOL  was  just  a piace  to  read  about 
turkeys. 


gauge  and  days,  even  while  I was  at 
school,  were  given  over  to  reading  tur- 
key stories  in  outdoor  magazines  and  to 
practicing  my  turkey  call.  Some  time, 
to  be  sure,  was  allotted  to  schoolwork, 
but  studies  seemed  of  little  importance 
right  now.  School  meant  a place  to  read 
about  turkeys  and,  between  classes,  a 
place  at  which  to  practice  the  cluck, 
yelp,  cackle,  and  purr. 

My  heart  was  set  on  that  bird.  All  my 
goals  in  turkey  hunting  came  together 
in  him.  When  I saw  him  in  that  field  I’d 
estimated  his  weight  at  something  over 
20  pounds,  but  he  grew  a little  bit  every 
day. 

Mounting  Tension 

The  week  wore  on.  Monday  became 
Tuesday,  and  Tuesday  dragged  into 
Wednesday.  Finally,  Friday  night  ar- 
rived and  the  tension  started  its  up- 
swing again.  Excitement  accompanied 
me  everywhere.  It  even  went  to  bed 
with  me,  and  I tried  for  over  an  hour  to 
fall  asleep. 

The  weather  was  cooperating — it  was 
a cool  night  and  was  supposed  to  be 
sunny  for  Saturday.  I knew  that  that  old 
gobbler  would  let  loose  when  the  sun 
warmed  his  back.  “King,”  I said,  “I’ll 
see  you  tomorrow.  And  then  I slept.  I 
had  set  four  alarms.  I wanted  to  be  in 
the  woods  long  before  daylight,  right 
near  the  field  on  the  edge  of  that  valley. 

I was  awakened  almost  at  once  by 
their  simultaneous  ringing.  So  this  was 
it,  the  day  I had  been  waiting  for.  I 
gulped  my  breakfast  and  looked  out  the 
window.  Still  dark.  Good.  I grabbed  my 
equipment — turkey  call,  gun,  shells, 
binoculars,  license — checked  and  re- 
checked everything,  and  headed  for  the 
woods  and  the  King’s  Court. 

I reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  field  and  quietly  concealed 
myself  behind  an  enormous  beech  amid 
a rough  tangle  of  briars  and  grapevines. 
I was  well  protected  and  yet  I would 
enjoy  a good  view  of  the  area  when 
dawn  came.  Now  I could  only  wait  and 
hope. 

A suggestion  of  light  appeared  to  my 
left,  and  I decided  to  try  some  owl  calls. 
I had  read  that  an  owl  call  will  often 
inspire  Old  Tom  to  gobble.  So  I 
“owled,”  and  then  began  the  wait 
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again.  When  no  response  resulted,  I 
concluded — logically,  it  seemed  to 
me — that  either  my  turkey  had  not 
heard  my  hooting  or  he  did  not  feel  like 
gobbling  just  then. 

Daylight  was  announcing  itself  in  a 
rosy  glow  beyond  the  ridge  and  in 
shimmering  streaks  of  fire  that  meant 
the  best  of  days  was  dawning.  I gave  the 
soft  tree  calls  of  the  hen.  Good  calls 
they  were.  “C’mon,  King,  I whis- 
pered. No  response. 

I could  see  the  sun  itself  now,  and  I 
remembered  how  in  something  we  had 
read  at  school  it  had  been  described  as 
“pasted  in  the  sky  like  a wafer.  Its 
warmth  came  into  the  woods,  and  I 
could  tell  everything  was  waking  up. 

After  a long  wait,  during  which  time 
happily  I heard  no  other  hunters,  I 
produced  a series  of  clucks.  Still  no 
response.  He  has  to  be  in  this  valley,  I 
thought.  And  then  the  bad  news  came. 
From  a short  distance  to  my  left  came 
the  scratching  of  a slate  call  as  another 
hunter  attempted  to  produce  a hen  call. 
Either  he  did  not  know  how,  or  the  call 
was  no  good,  for  the  result  sounded  like 
fingernails  drawn  across  a blackboard. 

Sniffed  My  Toe 

Annoying  as  this  was,  I determined 
to  stick  it  out  a little  longer.  Minutes 
passed.  The  woods  became  alive  with 
chipmunks  and  squirrels  and  all  the 
little  mountain  songbirds  which  bring 
cheer  to  every  solitary  turkey  hunter. 
Not  that  I needed  cheering  up  or  any- 
thing, but  I relished  their  presence.  I 
even  had  the  thrill  of  being  nose-to-foot 
with  a deer.  I had  heard  movement  to 
my  right  and,  looking  up,  perceived 
two  does  following  the  deer  trail  on 
which  I had  entered  the  woods.  Noses 
to  the  ground,  they  hadjust  arrived  at 
the  branch  which  led  off  to  my  hiding 
place.  At  this  junction  the  lead  doe 
continued  forward,  but  the  second,  like 
a dog,  put  its  nose  to  the  ground  and 
headed  right  toward  me.  It  sniffed  my 
trail  right  up  to  the  sole  of  my  boot, 
took  one  look  at  me  and  bolted.  Twenty 
yards  away,  though,  she  stopped  and 
looked  back  in  amazement.  I suppose 
she  d never  before  seen  or  smelled  a 
size  10  boot  from  L.  L.  Bean. 

By  now  it  was  almost  8 o’clock  and  I 


concluded  that  my  gobbler  had  aban- 
doned his  kingdom  for  the  day.  I knew 
of  a small  hollow  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  a ravine  abundant  with  cherry 
stones  and  acorns,  and  decided  to  give 
it  a try. 

This  hollow,  like  the  other,  was  con- 
fined by  two  sharp  ridges,  and  it  was 
my  plan  to  walk  along  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  calling  from  time  to  time.  This  I 
never  did.  Just  before  I reached  the 
valley  edge,  there  resounded  such  a 
gobble  down  in  the  valley  that  I almost 
dropped  dead  on  the  spot.  No  question 
about  it — the  King  had  announced  his 
presence  to  the  world. 

All  sorts  of  strategy  promptly  took 
shape  in  my  mind.  First,  I retraced  my 
steps  fifty  paces  or  so.  As  I did  so,  he 
gobbled  again!  What  a sound!  I discov- 
ered a beautiful  tangle  of  grapevines 
that  put  cover  on  all  sides  of  me  and  yet 
left  a little  opening  directly  in  front  for 
the  gun.  Another  gobble.  I started  to 
shake.  I remember  thinking:  Don  t 
shake. 

Finally  situated,  still  shaking,  I re- 
solved to  let  happen  what  would  hap- 
pen. My  gun  was  on  my  lap  as  I put  the 
call  to  my  mouth.  Don  t squeak  a bad 
note  now,  I admonished  myself. 
You’ve  got  the  King  talking  to  you.  I 


THE  KING  was  there,  in  the  hollow. 
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let  out  a series  of  soft  clucks  and  the 
gobbling  down  in  the  valley  erupted — 
even  before  I was  done  calling.  He  had 
accepted  my  call!  I called  again.  No 
answer.  But  thirty  seconds  later  he  let 
out  with  a gobble  twice  as  loud  and 
twice  as  clear  as  what  I had  heard 
before.  I knew  that  he  was  up  on  the 
level  with  me  now  and  that  he  was 
coming  fast.  Don’t  shake,  I told  myself 
for  the  tenth  time. 

Ruler  of  the  Woods 

I couldn’t  see  him  yet,  but  every 
time  I clucked  he  responded,  and  it  got 
louder  and  louder.  Then  I heard  the 
pssh,  pssh,  pssh  as  he  walked  through 
last  summer’s  leaves.  That  was  all  my 
heart  and  nerves  needed.  But  I still 
didn’t  see  him.  I sure  heard  him, 
though,  gobbling  like  the  world  was 
coming  to  an  end.  And  then  I saw  him! 
He  just  appeared  from  behind  an  old 
oak  tree,  strutting  to  impress  me,  his 
huge  wings  scraping  the  ground  as  he 
advanced.  And  his  beard — eight  or  nine 
inches  at  least — meant  he  was  ruler  in 
these  parts  and  that  no  one  else  would 
be  while  he  lived.  His  black  feathers 
radiated  shades  of  purple  and  blue,  and 
his  head — a bright  red  adorned  with 
gleaming  wattles — brought  to  mind  a 
king  at  his  coronation.  His  tail — fanned 
out  as  it  was — impressively  made  com- 
plete his  majestic  attire. 

As  he  strutted,  he  would  suddenly 
lean  forward,  as  if  moved  by  some 
mysterious  impulse,  to  gobble.  What  a 
magnificent  creature,  I thought;  he’s 
really  a royal  bird. 

Some  50  yards  away  now  and  still 
coming,  he  walked  behind  a tree,  giv- 
ing me  a perfect  opportunity  to  raise 
my  gun. 


Now  he  strutted  past  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tree,  veering  a little  to  my 
left,  not  knowing  exactly  where  the 
“hen”  was.  My  gun  was  ready,  but  I 
had  a very  limited  opening  through 
which  to  fire.  And  then  he  abruptly 
turned  and  began  to  come  back  toward 
me,  now  less  than  40  yards  away!  I 
quietly  released  the  safety.  I was  ready! 
One  week  of  excitement  and  anxiety 
and  planning  stood  not  25  steps  away, 
as  beautiful  as  in  all  my  dreams. 

I had  read  many  times  that  turkeys 
can  be  startled  by  such  things  as  a 
hunter’s  cheek  or  the  shine  from  a gun 
barrel.  My  face  was  well  covered,  but 
my  gun,  polished  so  assiduously 
through  the  past  week,  doubtless  was 
gleaming  brightly  now  in  the  morning 
sun.  I believe  the  King  and  I noticed  it 
at  the  same  time,  for  just  before  he 
stepped  right  in  line  with  the  tiny  bead 
at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  he  began  to 
run.  From  within  my  grapevine  tangle  I 
fired  as  best  I could,  twice,  but  the  big 
bird  never  stopped  running. 

Not  until  he  got  to  the  edge  of  the 
hill,  that  is.  There  he  lifted  himself  on 
the  powerful  wings  which  only  mo- 
ments earlier  he  had  dragged  along  the 
ground  in  front  of  me.  All  I could  do 
was  watch  him  sail  off — back  into  his 
kingdom.  And  as  I watched,  a gentle 
voice  whispered  in  my  ear.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  woods  speaking  to 
me.  All  I heard  was,  “The  King  still 
reigns.” 


Tom  Betts,  of  RD  2,  Indiana,  Pa.,  is  17 
years  old  and  a student  at  Marion  Cen- 
ter Area  High  School.  This  is  his  first 
published  story.  We  expect  he’ll  have 
many  more  in  the  years  to  come. 


Too  Many  Legs 

Spiders  aren’t  insects;  they  have  eight  legs,  and  insects  have  only  six. 


Periodic  Purdah 

Hornbills  are  a group  of  Asian  and  African  birds  with  large  ivory-like  growths 
above  their  bills.  The  female,  once  mated,  retreats  into  a tree  cavity  which  is 
sealed  with  mud  until  the  young  birds  are  almost  ready  to  fly. 
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SARAH,  RON  LUSCER’S  REDBONE,  announces  that  a coon  is  up  this  tree 


THE  INSTINCT  TO  stay  at  a tree 
and  bark  is  the  one  major  charac- 
teristic that  makes  coon  hounds  differ- 
ent from  any  other  type  of  trail  barker. 
Many  a coon  hound  man  has  told  me 
how  his  dogs  took  a long  ranging  coon 
out  of  hearing.  For  a time  all  these  story 
tellers  think  some  gross  misfortune  has 
befallen  their  hounds — like  getting  hit 
by  a car,  picked  up  by  a dog  thief,  being 
drowned  in  water  by  the  coon  himself, 
and  who  knows  what  else. 

Invariably  these  stories  end,  how- 
ever, with  the  owner  finding  his  dog  at 
a tree,  with  a tired  but  wily  raccoon 
topside.  It’s  always  long  hours  before 
one  of  these  chases  is  finallv  culminated 
by  the  owner  shooting  the  coon  out 


with  his  rusty  22  rimfire.  Listeners  to 
such  stories  marvel  at  the  ending, 
where  the  dog  was  literally  treeing 
(barking  at  the  tree  incessantly)  for 
hours — maybe  all  night — sometimes 
even  longer! 

A hound  is  a dog  that  runs  a scent 
trail;  it’s  as  simple  as  that.  Beagles  and 
bassets  do  it  on  rabbits,  fox  hounds  do  it 
on  foxes,  coon  hounds  do  it  on  coons. 
But  the  latter  stay  with  the  barking 
uncil  their  masters  arrive  at  the  scene 
for  the  coup  de  grace. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  few  if  any 
treeing  squirrel  dogs.  If  any  reader  has 
one  or  knows  about  one,  I’d  like  to  hear 
about  it  so  I can  arrange  a hunt  with 
that  person  and  his  dog  next  season. 
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The  big  difference  with  squirrel  dogs  is 
that  they  work  within  sight  of  the 
hunter.  If  they  tree  for  a few  seconds, 
that  s long  enough  to  let  their  master 
know  where  the  gray  critter  with  the 
big,  bushy  tail  is.  Out  west,  big  game 
hounds  often  tree  larger  animals  like 
bobcats,  mountain  lions  or  black  bear. 
Sometimes  they  hold  these  tough 
characters  at  bay,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  baying  is  much  more  natural  than 
barking  at  a tree  for  hours  on  end. 
When  these  western  hounds  do  tree, 
it’s  a sight  game.  They  know  the  cat, 
lion  or  bear  is  upstairs  because  they  can 
see  him! 

Raccoon  Nocturnal 

But  raccoons  are  nocturnal.  They 
seldom  move  around  much  in  the  day- 
time. A coon  hound  can’t  tell  a blame 
thing  with  his  eyes.  It  must  be  his  nose 
that  tells  all.  Raccoons  are  known  for 
every  trick  in  the  book  when  it  comes  to 
laying  a trail  for  the  hounds  to  follow.  I 
swear,  on  some  of  the  chases  I’ve  en- 
joyed listening  to,  that  the  quarry  has 
reveled  in  the  chase  as  much  as  I have. 
On  many  occasions  I’ve  listened  as  the 
coon  obviously  lured  the  hounds  into  a 
grape  thicket,  then  climbed  all  through 
the  vines  several  feet  off  the  ground 
trying  to  confuse  his  pursuers.  Eventu- 
ally, the  dogs  would  work  it  out,  but  by 
that  time  the  coon  was  long  gone! 

On  other  occasions  I ve  known  coons 
to  run  on  top  of  an  old  rail  fence,  an 
older  stone  fence — anything  to  get 
above  the  dogs,  running  where  they 
can’t  follow  or  smell!  Smart  old  coons 
never  stay  up  the  first  tree  they  climb, 
either.  Instead  they  11  run  up  maybe 
ten  feet,  then  jump  off  as  far  from  the 
tree  as  they  can.  The  experienced 
hound  consequently  must  check  around 
each  tree  he  smells  for  any  further  scent 
before  he  gets  down  to  business  with 
what  sets  him  apart  from  other  trail 
dogs,  barking  treed. 

Confusing  Trails 

One  night  Carl  Yingling,  deputy 
game  protector  in  southern  Butler 
County,  his  hunting  buddy  Ron  Luscer, 
and  I were  out  on  what  should  have 
been  a perfect  night.  Maybe  the  rac- 
coon knew  all  the  hunters  in  the  county 


would  have  their  carbide  lights  lit,  so 
they  were  setting  out  some  doggone 
(literally)  confusing  scent  trails.  After 
the  dogs  treed  (?)  at  two  different  holes 
and  produced  a lot  of  cold  trail  barks  on 
other  tracks,  we  decided  to  try  a new 
area,  one  with  a cornfield  adjacent.  We 
three  had  incurred  all  the  scratches  we 
wanted,  trying  to  get  around  that  grape 
and  briar  thicket.  But  on  the  way  back, 
just  before  we  got  out  of  the  woods, 
both  dogs  started  straining  at  their 
leashes.  Seemed  obvious  they  had  a hot 
trail  to  examine. 

I can  still  remember  Carl  and  Ron 
looking  at  one  another  in  their  night 
lights,  each  wondering  if  turning  loose0 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  When  there’s 
a seemingly  fresh  trail  to  run,  a man 
with  hounds  really  has  no  choice.  The 
leads  were  unsnapped  and  the  dogs 
were  barking  in  seconds.  They  only  ran 
50  feet — before  treeing  (?)  at  another 
hole.  But  this  time  the  hole  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  grape  and  briar 
patch  in  three  counties.  And  the  dogs 
couldn’t  be  called  off,  much  as  Carl  and 
Ron  tried. 

So  it  was  down  on  their  knees  and 
into  that  hole,  catch  the  dogs,  snap  on 
the  leads,  then  try  to  get  back  out.  All 
this  took  about  20  minutes.  When  we 
got  back  to  the  car,  both  looked  liked 
candidates  for  a transfusion  at  the  local 
blood  bank,  the  briars  had  chewed  their 
faces  and  wrists  so  savagely.  But  that’s  a 
part  of  coon  hunting. 

Corn  Fields 

In  late  summer  and  throughout  the 
fall,  raccoon  can  consistently  be  found 
around  cornfields.  In  farm  country  they 
take  to  corn  kernels  as  do  the  white- 
tailed deer  and  the  Canada  goose.  Coon 
hunters  who  know  a likely  patch  of 
woods  bordered  by  a cornfield  are 
going  to  turn  their  hounds  loose  in  such 
a place  often. 

I remember  going  to  New  Brunswick 
several  years  ago  to  judge  a bird  dog 
field  trial  and  to  hunt  some  of  the 
plentiful  grouse  and  woodcock  in  that 
Maritime  Province.  Raccoon  had  be- 
come tremendously  abundant  there, 
maybe  because  more  com  was  being 
grown  than  previously,  but  other  fac- 
tors were  probably  involved. 
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The  bird  dog  fanciers  who  were  put- 
ting on  the  field  trial  had  recently 
added  several  coon  hounds  to  their 
kennel  and  they  talked  me  into  hunting 
with  them  one  night.  We  unleashed  the 
dogs  at  the  edge  of  a cornfield  and  you  d 
have  thought  a tabby  cat  was  loose  in  a 
dog  pound.  Every  dog  was  barking  like 
a maniac  within  seconds. 

One  of  the  hunters  turned  to  me  a 
minute  after  we  d heard  the  first  bark 
and  said,  “Watch  this!”  He  turned  his 
light  up  some  of  the  trees  along  the 
woods  edge  that  surrounded  the 
cornfield  and  there  were  coon  eyes 
everywhere.  It  was  unbelievable,  but 
there  were  too  many  coon.  Everywhere 
the  dogs  stepped  there  was  a scent  trail 
crossed  by  another  scent  trail. 

In  mass  confusion  they  milled  and 
barked  and  cavorted,  if  one  of  the 
young  pups  put  his  foot  on  a tree  and 
barked,  he  could  never  be  faulted  be- 
cause there  was  virtually  a coon  up 
every  tree  along  the  edge  of  that  field. 
I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it  before 
or  since. 

The  point  is  that  raccoon  love  corn, 
and  that  grain  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  numbers  of  this  game 
animal  high,  here  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere. 

So,  with  faces  and  wrists  oozing 
blood,  Ron  Luscer  and  Carl  Yingling 
decided  they’d  had  enough  grapevine 


BARKING  TREED:  this  is  the  trait  that  sets 
the  coon  hound  breeds  apart  from  other 
trail-chasing  dogs. 


thicket  hunting  for  one  night.  They 
wanted  to  find  a cornfield  and  adjoining 
woods.  On  the  next  chase  they  hoped  to 
enjoy  the  howling  while  standing  in  the 
open  field — and  hopefully  not  have  to 
become  emergency  room  candidates 
once  the  dogs  forced  the  ringtailed 
quarry  up  a tree. 

Coon  hunters  are  like  grouse,  deer, 
rabbit  or  squirrel  buffs  in  this  regard. 
They  always  think  the  hunting  will  be  a 
little  better  “over  at  the  Jones  place. 
So  we  put  the  dogs  in  their  box  on  the 
back  of  the  pickup,  drove  a few  miles  to 
a cornfield  we  hoped  would  be  a 
hotspot,  and  turned  both  dogs  loose — 
Carl’s  treeing  walker,  Jodi,  and  Ron’s 
redbone,  Sarah. 

Wide  Rangers 

Both  those  dogs  are  the  wide-ranging 
type.  Once  they  start  hunting,  it’s  typi- 
cal for  them  to  keep  ranging  farther  and 
farther  until  they  find  a runnable  coon 
trail.  Today,  this  is  the  type  of  hound 
that  more  and  more  hunters  are  coming 
to  prefer.  The  advantage  is  that  they’re 
seldom  turned  loose  when  they  don’t 
find  a trail  to  run  and  a coon  to  tree. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  they  might 
find  that  scent  trail  when  they’re  a long 
distance  from  the  turn-loose  point  and 
their  masters.  So,  when  they  start  bark- 
ing and/or  when  they  finally  tree,  they 
might  be  out  of  hearing.  Finding  them 
might  take  an  hour,  hours,  or  even 
longer — but  we  already  alluded  to 
those  possibilities  and  some  dogs’  long 
treeing  stints  at  the  start  of  this  story. 

Seemed  to  be  our  night  for  holing 
coon  rather  than  treeing  them.  The 
dogs  trailed  only  a short  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  corn  before  they  were 
clawing  and  digging  ferociously  at  a 
hole.  Fortunately,  it  didn’t  happen  in 
the  midst  of  a grape  or  briar  thicket  this 
time,  so  Carl  and  Ron  were  able  to 
leash  their  dogs  without  fear  of  bodily 
injury. 

There  must  have  been  plenty  of  scent 
that  night  because  the  hounds,  freed  a 
short  while  later,  were  soon  figuring 
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RON  WATCHES  Jodi  leap  and  bark  at  the 
tree.  She's  a treeing  walker. 


out  the  trail  left  by  yet  another  masked 
bandit  with  the  rings  around  his  tail. 
We  enjoyed  the  chase  from  the  ridge  at 
the  edge  of  the  corn.  It  was  a cloudy 
night,  the  kind  most  coon  hunters  that 
I ve  been  with  prefer.  They  claim  they 
seldom  enjoy  much  luck  on  a bright 
moonlit  night.  There  wasn’t  a whisper 
of  wind,  either.  This  condition  is  pre- 
ferred, too.  No  wind  makes  it  much 
easier  to  listen  to  the  hounds.  Every 
bark  is  audible  for  long  distances,  and 
one  doesn’t  have  to  strain  his  ears  in  an 
effort  to  vicariously  keep  up  with  the 
chase. 

The  Tree  Bark 

The  uninitiated  might  not  realize 
when  a coon  hound  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  trail  and  starts  to  tree  instead  of 
run,  but  the  experienced  coon  hunter 
knows  immediately.  Every  hound  may 
tree  a little  differently,  but  the  main 
change  is  in  the  barking  cadence.  Some 
hounds  tree  barks  are  appreciably  dif- 
ferent from  their  barks  while  running 
the  trail,  while  others  make  the  change 
from  running  to  treeing  in  a much  more 
subtle  manner. 


Jodi,  Carl  Yingling’s  treeing  walker, 
has  that  machinegun  staccato  chatter 
that  is  incessant.  When  she  hits  the 
tree,  it  quickly  becomes  obvious  to  the 
hound  man  that  she’s  made  the  change 
from  trailing,  and  it’s  apparent  even  to 
one  who  hasn’t  spent  much  time  in  the 
woods  at  night.  Jodi  and  Sarah  make  an 
excellent  duo.  Sarah’s  forte  is  finding  a 
trail  and  running  it,  and  she’s  particu- 
larly good  working  out  a cold  track,  one 
the  coon  has  left  quite  some  time  previ- 
ously. At  the  tree  few  dogs  are  more 
avid  than  Jodi. 

Chewing  A Vine 

But  both  Jodi  and  Sarah  treed  that 
coon  in  the  hollow  below  the  ridge  from 
which  we  were  listening  in  the 
cornfield.  They  weren  t far  off,  but 
again  they  sounded  like  they  were  at  a 
hole.  We  forged  off  into  the  woods  for 
the  short  trek,  figuring  we  were  again 
snakebitten  by  one  of  those  raccoons 
that  hole  instead  of  tree.  Instead,  we 
found  the  odd  sounds  were  made  by 
Sarah  chewing  on  a large  vine  that  went 
up  the  tree  with  the  ringtail  topside. 

Carl  and  Ron  don  t kill  every  coon 
their  dogs  tree,  but  the  hounds  seemed 
to  deserve  this  one,  and,  of  course,  the 
pelts  are  valuable  on  today’s  market. 
Ron  unlimbered  his  22  single  shot  after 
Carl  had  tied  up  both  dogs.  The  coon 
came  tumbling  out,  dead  before  he  hit 
the  ground.  It  was  time  to  head  for  the 
pickup  and  start  planning  another  night 
of  hound  fun. 

Tribulations 

A hunter  who  hasn’t  tried  coon  hunt- 
ing before  might  think  that  with  a good 
hound  a fellow  can  really  clean  up  on 
coon  pelts.  They  might  also  think 
there’s  no  work  to  it — just  unsnap  the 
lead  and  go  to  the  tree  when  the  dog 
announces  the  quarry’s  presence. 

While  coon  hunting  is  definitely  fun, 
the  coon  hunter  encounters  his  share  of 
tribulations,  too.  On  some  nights  the 
worst  thing  he  encounters  will  be  briar 
scratches.  On  other  nights  the  prob- 
lems can  take  on  a more  serious  tone. 

Take  deer  for  example.  Pennsylvania 
is  blessed  with  hundreds  of  thousands, 
literally.  Many  a coon  hunter  has  spo- 
ken of  our  deer  population  with  less 
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than  reverent  words  when  one  or  more 
of  his  hounds  is  chasing  them.  Back  in 
the  ’20s  and  30s,  when  deer  were  few 
and  far  between  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  coon  were  plentiful  and  a coon 
hunter  never  had  to  worry  whether  his 
dog  was  straight  or  not.  If  he  ran  a 
skunk  or  possum  or  practically  any 
other  furred  game,  they  had  pelts,  too. 
In  those  days,  without  food  stamps  and 
unemployment  checks,  extra  dollars  or 
even  extra  cents  were  welcome  in  prac- 
tically every  household. 

But  today  deer  are  everywhere.  No 
matter  where  a coon  hound  is  turned 
loose,  he’s  going  to  be  close  to  deer, 
and  during  his  chase  of  a coon,  he  s 
probably  going  to  cross  several  hot  deer 
trails.  Today’s  coon  hound  must  con- 
sequently be  “deer  broke.  One  of  the 
problems  a coon  hunter  faces  is  that  he 
can’t  see  what  his  dog  is  doing  at  night. 
A beagler  can  often  quickly  see  that  his 
little  hound  has  taken  a deer’s  trail, 
then  head  him  off.  A coon  hound  man 
can  seldom  determine  that,  and  even  if 
he  can,  once  the  dog  is  off  and  running 
he  can’t  be  seen,  so  cutting  him  off  is 
more  unlikely. 

A man  who  is  lucky  catches  his  hound 
on  a deer  track  the  first  time,  before  the 
bad  habit  gets  started.  When  he  does,  a 
severe  switching  is  in  order  to  discour- 
age any  future  tendencies.  Once  a dog 
runs  a deer  trail  or  two  for  any  appreci- 
able length  of  time,  breaking  the  dog 
becomes  much  more  difficult.  On  these 
dogs  one  of  the  electronic  shocking 
collars  may  be  called  for.  This  is  an 
effective  way  to  accomplish  a training 
task  like  “breaking,’  and  there’s  virtu- 
ally no  chance  of  injuring  the  dog — a 
chance  that  always  exists  when  a whip- 
ping takes  place.  Additionally,  the  dog 
is  shocked  when  he’s  in  the  act  of  doing 
what  he’s  not  supposed  to  do — not 
minutes  or  hours  afterward — and  this  is 
important  in  showing  the  dog  exactly 
what  he’s  doing  wrong. 


Electric  fences  are  another  potential 
trouble  spot.  All  sensible  hunters  turn 
their  dogs  loose  away  from  pasture 
fields,  but  they  have  no  control  over 
where  the  coon  is  going  to  run,  and 
once  the  leashes  are  unsnapped  the 
dogs  are  going  to  follow.  Most  coon 
hounds  are  in  a pretty  sour  mood  as 
they’re  getting  close  to  the  coon,  espe- 
cially if  they  ve  had  much  experience 
and  have  fought  a live  coon  on  the 
ground  or  done  battle  with  one  that’s 
been  shot  out  of  a tree. 

When  one  of  these  hounds  runs  into 
an  electric  fence,  it's  not  unusual  for 
him  to  fight  the  fence.  When  he  gets 
struck  the  first  time,  he  may  try  to  bite 
the  fence.  Imagine  what  that  would  feel 
like  on  your  tongue!  He  can  get  madder 
and  madder,  but  the  fence  is  going  to 
win,  and  that  might  be  the  ruination  of 
a fine  dog. 

The  Various  Breeds 

Hounds  that  chase  raccoons  come  in 
several  different  colors.  Perhaps  today’s 
most  popular  breed  is  the  treeing 
walker,  a multicolored  hound.  The 
redbones,  like  Sarah,  are  also  popular, 
as  are  blueticks,  black-and-tans,  En- 
glish, and  plotts.  Each  of  these  breeds 
is  registered  through  the  United  Ken- 
nel Club  in  Michigan.  Then  there  are 
the  unregistered  hounds,  which  are  a 
combination  of  any  two  of  the  above 
mentioned  breeds.  They  are  usually 
called  “grade’  dogs. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  a pack 
or  a pair  of  coon  hounds?  Whether 
you’ve  never  been  in  the  woods  at  night 
or  it  has  been  years  since  you  experi- 
enced this  type  of  sport,  you  should 
give  it  a try.  Every  coon  hunter  I know 
always  seems  anxious  to  take  a potential 
convert  along,  but  you  don’t  even  have 
to  be  that.  Try  following  the  coon 
hounds  one  night  just  for  the  pure  fun 
of  it! 

But  beware  the  briars! 


Have  You  Thanked  a Marsh  Today? 

Marshes  are  among  the  most  productive  ecosystems  in  the  world.  Many  animals 
depend  upon  them  at  some  stage  in  their  lives. 
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My  Lucky  May  Third 

By  Larry  Holjencin 


IT  WAS  SUNDAY,  April  30,  the  day 
following  the  opening  of  the  1978 
spring  gobbler  season  . On  the  previous 
day  my  brother  Mike  and  I hadn’t 
heard  a single  gobble,  even  though  we 
were  in  an  area  where  I had  heard  five 
different  toms  before  season.  On  this 
Sunday  evening  I talked  my  girlfriend 
Julie  into  going  for  a walk  with  me  to 
see  if  we  could  hear  a gobbler  sound  off 
from  his  nighttime  roost. 

We  parked  the  Bronco  near  a power- 
line and  walked  down  a Game  Commis- 
sion road  not  far  from  our  homes  in  Elk 
County.  After  nearly  a mile  I noticed 
small  turkey  tracks  in  the  sand.  I told 
Julie  they  were  the  tracks  of  a hen,  and 
that  those  of  a gobbler  would  be  larger. 
We  also  saw  some  droppings  on  the 
road,  and  when  I picked  them  up  to  see 
how  fresh  they  were,  Julie  thought  I 
was  crazy.  Then,  for  some  strange  rea- 
son, she  refused  to  hold  my  hand.  I told 
her  that  a turkey  s sex  could  be  deter- 
mined from  the  size  and  shape  of  its 
droppings,  as  gobbler  droppings  are 
straight  with  a hooked  end,  wnile  those 
of  a hen  are  looped  or  spiral  shaped  and 
smaller  in  diameter.  She  laughed  at  my 
explanations  until  she  realized  I was 
dead  serious. 

We  continued  down  the  road,  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  call.  I tried  yelping, 
gobbling,  and  imitating  an  owl  but, 
when  I received  no  answer,  we  decided 
to  head  back  toward  the  vehicle. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Bronco,  I 
told  Julie  to  listen  because  now  she  was 
going  to  hear  her  first  wild  turkey.  I 
yelped  softly  on  my  diaphragm  caller. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  a gobbler 
blasted  back  from  less  than  200  yards 
away!  Julie  s eyes  widened  in  amaze- 
ment. “Make  him  do  it  again,’  she 
whispered.  I called  again,  and  once 
more  the  woods  were  alive  with  gob- 
bler music.  We  then  jumped  into  the 
Bronco  and  made  a hasty  retreat. 

On  the  way  home  I told  Julie  the 
turkey  had  answered  us  from  his  roost 


in  a tree  and  that  he  d stay  there  until 
shortly  after  dawn  the  next  morning.  At 
that  time,  he  d fly  down  and  try  to 
locate  a hen,  which  was  what  I was 
going  to  imitate.  After  all  this  explana- 
tion, Julie  now  at  least  had  a better 
understanding  of  what  I'm  doing  out 
there  in  the  woods  at  5 a.  m.  during  the 
spring  season. 

The  next  morning  found  Mike  and 
me  at  the  same  spot.  We  had  parked 
the  Bronco  a considerable  distance 
awav  and  quietly  made  our  way  closer 
to  the  gobbler,  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  monarch  to  welcome  the  new  day. 
At  5:30  it  happened — a gobble  which 
sent  our  adrenalin  flowing  echoed 
through  the  darkness.  Our  plans  had 
been  made  and  I told  Mike  we  were 
going  to  get  this  one. 

Mike  hid  himself  about  30  yards  from 
me.  When  we  were  both  settled  in,  I 
yelped.  I got  an  immediate  answer.  The 
old  boy  continued  to  call  and  I’d  answer 
occasionally.  His  gobbles  began  to  get 
closer;  he  was  coming  in.  But,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  spring  gobblers,  he 
moved  in  a circle.  Now  he  was  out 
toward  the  dirt  road,  gobbling  up  a 
storm.  He  called  from  there  for  ten 
minutes,  trying  to  coax  the  talkative 
hen  to  him.  Then — I don’t  know  what 
made  him  change  his  mind  so  fast — he 
came  rushing  toward  me  on  a dead  run. 
I could  hear  the  dry  leaves  crunching 
underfoot.  I first  saw  him  at  40  yards. 
At  30  yards  he  slowed  down  and  started 
walking.  I threw  my  gun  up  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  The  gobbler  flew  away.  I 
couldn  t believe  it!  I felt  like  crying! 

Mike  and  I searched  the  area  where 
the  gobbler  had  been  but  could  find  no 
indication  it  had  been  hit.  I was  thank- 
ful for  that. 

I learned  a valuable  lesson  that  day 
and  wrote  the  following  in  my  hunting 
diary  that  evening: 

1.  If  you  have  a turkey  coming  in,  let 
him  come  in  really  close  before  shoot- 
ing. 
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I TOOK  a few 
minutes  to 
admire  his 
iridescent 
plumage 
gleaming  in 
the  sunlight. 


2.  Make  sure  that  you  aim  at  the  head 
and  not  just  at  the  top  part  of  the  bird. 

3.  Squeeze  the  trigger  and  be  rock 
steady. 

The  next  morning  found  me  in  the 
same  area  that  had  proven  fruitless  on 
opening  day.  The  results  were  also  the 
same  as  I didn’t  hear  a gobble. 

The  weather  had  been  perfect  so  far. 
The  morning  temperatures  were  run- 
ning 25°-31°  and  it  hadn’t  rained  yet.  It 
was  now  Wednesday,  May  3,  and  I 
decided  to  go  to  a place  about  a mile 
from  where  I d been  the  previous  day. 
This  area  consisted  of  black  cherry, 
maple,  beech,  and  a slashing  made  up 
of  striped  maple. 

I walked  nearly  two  miles  and  heard 
nothing.  I decided  to  head  out  of  the 
woods,  stopping  to  call  occasionally. 
Let  me  explain  that,  although  I nor- 
mally work  from  7 to  3,  during  spring 
gobbler  season  I work  8 to  4 so  I have  a 
little  extra  time  to  hunt. 

On  my  fourth  or  fifth  stop,  I received 
an  answer  from  the  area  I d just  been 
in.  A quick  look  at  my  watch  revealed  it 
was  6:10  and  I took  off  running  toward 


the  tom.  When  I figured  I was  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  turkey,  I sat 
down  in  front  of  a large  black  cherry 
tree  and  called  once  more.  Again,  I 
received  an  answer — from  two  birds 
instead  of  one!  Both  were  coming  in, 
one  to  my  left  and  one  to  my  right. 

I sat  motionless  and  silent.  The 
gobblers  came  to  the  edge  of  the  slash- 
ing and  would  come  no  further.  I 
should  have  known  better;  turkeys  just 
don’t  feel  safe  in  heavy  cover  and  these 
two  proved  that  point.  I had  hoped  I 
could  get  them  to  come  down  the 
cleared  trail  where  I sat,  but  I was 
wrong.  The  gobbler  on  the  right  quit 
talking  but  the  one  on  the  left  con- 
tinued. I decided  to  make  a circle  to  get 
out  of  the  slashing  and  into  the  open 
woods  where  my  chances  were  better. 

When  I first  entered  the  open  woods, 
I knew  I had  to  be  closer  to  him  than 
before;  however,  when  he  gobbled,  he 
sounded  farther  away.  I guessed  he  was 
losing  interest  and  was  walking  away. 

I called  and  he  answered,  but  he 
wouldn’t  come  any  closer.  This  went  on 
for  what  seemed  like  an  hour  but  it  was 
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probably  only  half  that  long.  I had  to  do 
something,  but  what?  I decided  I was 
either  going  to  get  close  enough  so  that 
he  couldn’t  resist,  or  I was  going  to  be 
detected  in  mv  efforts  to  get  there.  I 
took  my  time,  being  careful  not  to  step 
on  any  twigs.  I picked  a spot  on  the  top 
of  a small  hill.  He  was  on  the  next  hill 
directly  across  from  me. 

Until  now.  I d been  calling  softly, 
mostly  yelps  with  a few  cackles  occa- 
sionally. I decided  to  change  my  tech- 
nique. I’d  yelp  and  when  he  answered 
I’d  come  right  back  with  a loud  cackle. 

This  method  soon  seemed  to  be  what 
was  needed,  because  I could  tell  he  was 
coming. 

I first  saw  the  dark  figure  weaving 
through  the  trees  nearly  200  yards 
away.  What  a show  he  put  on!  He  d run 
a short  distance,  stop,  get  all  puffed  up, 
put  his  wing  tips  to  the  ground,  and 
strut.  Then  he  d shove  his  head  forward 
and  gobble.  How  I wished  I could  have 
movies  of  this  moment.  The  tom  kept 
coming.  He  stopped  about  50  yards  out 
and  gobbled.  I eased  off  the  safety.  My 
elbows  were  braced  on  my  knees.  My 

S 9ok&  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

The  three  following  books  are  available  from  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC 
10017. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Guns,  by  Ken  Warner,  261  pp.,  $10.95.  Warner,  who  has  been 
editor  of  several  gun  magazines,  including  The  American  Rifleman,  certainly  could  do  a 
technical  book  if  he  wanted  to;  however,  this  volume  is  slanted  toward  the  average 
hunter  who  wants  information  he  can  understand — which  is  to  say,  practical  dope — and 
Ken's  advice  is  right  in  the  X-ring.  Example:  whereas  most  gunwnters  can  make  a case 
for  anything  from  the  243  to  the  30-06  as  the  world’s  best  deer  load,  Warner  says  there’s 
no  practical  difference  among  'em.  He’s  right,  of  course.  His  thoughts  on  utility  guns  that 
work  for  a living,  workhorse  cartridges,  shotgun  selection  for  realists,  and  other  offbeat 
subjects  are  equally  pungent. 

Hard  Hunting,  by  Patrick  Shaughnessy  and  Diane  Swingle,  182  pp.,  $9.95.  Among 
the  most  interesting  hunting  books  in  years.  The  authors — low  on  cash,  high  on  ability, 
and  fully  self-reliant — simply  backpacked  their  way  to  some  of  this  continent's  greatest 
game  species.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  they  have  memories  that  few  of  today's  hunters  can 
match.  Anyone  who  admires  independence  ought  to  read  this  one. 

Clay  Target  Games,  by  Edward  C.  Migdalski,  258  pp.,  paperbound,  $6.95.  Almost 
everything  anyone  would  want  to  know  about  shooting  claybirds.  Not  only  formal  trap  and 
skeet,  but  also  many  novelty  games  related  to  upland  hunting,  duck  shooting,  etc.,  plus 
grouse  walks,  crazy  quail,  turkey  shoots,  whatever.  Also  covered  are  the  psychology  and 
physiology  of  competitive  shooting,  nutrition,  shooter's  conduct,  equipment,  and  much 
more.  An  unusual  and  interesting  book. 


hands  were  beginning  to  tremble  a 
little,  my  heart  was  slamming  against 
my  ribcage,  and  my  breathing  was 
shaky,  but  I was  ready,  and  this  time  I 
wasn’t  going  to  be  denied. 

I gave  a soft  yelp  to  let  him  know  I 
was  still  there.  He  strutted  closer, 
stopped  at  30  yards  and  puffed  up,  his 
beard  fully  visible  in  the  center  of  his 
breast.  I had  vowed  to  let  him  come 
even  closer,  but  the  shotgun’s  bead  was 
steady  on  his  blue  head  and  this  station- 
ary target  was  too  much  to  pass  up.  I 
don’t  remember  hearing  the  blast  but  I 
saw  him  go  down.  I raced  up  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  neck.  He  fluttered 
a little,  but  was  dead. 

I was  elated!  For  the  second  year  in  a 
row  I had  killed  my  gobbler  on  the 
third  day  of  May.  For  several  minutes  I 
just  knelt  there,  admiring  my  hard- 
earned  trophy.  His  iridescent  plumage 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  7:45, 
one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from 
when  I had  first  heard  him.  I was  late 
for  work  but  didn’t  care.  I knew  my 
boss  would  understand. 


MAY  7.979 
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End?  Beginning? 

By  Ed  Campbell 

Assistant  Chief 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  12, 
1979 — snowing  again.  Every 

weekend  for  the  past  seven  the  weather 
has  been  bad — rain,  ice,  snow  or  snow, 
rain,  ice.  Tomorrow  is  the  last  day  of 
the  small  game  season  and  the  forecas- 
ters are  calling  for  the  snow  to  turn  to 
rain  and  the  rain  to  continue  all  day. 
Locally,  heavy  rains  might  cause  some 
flooding. 

I won’t  set  the  alarm  clock.  I get 
awake  every  morning  before  6 anyway. 
If  the  weather  is  anyways  near  fit,  I’m 
going  to  try  to  get  enough  squirrels  for 
another  potpie. 

Those  were  my  last  words  to  my  wife 
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before  going  to  bed.  I didn’t  lie  awake 
long,  but  while  awake  I heard  her  in  the 
kitchen  putting  everything  in  order 
after  having  had  twenty-one  guests  for  a 
dinner  of  roast  venison  and  squirrel 
potpie  in  celebration  of  our  oldest  son  s 
thirty-second  birthday.  The  best 
French  chef  using  the  finest  ingredients 
available  to  him  couldn’t  have  prepared 
a better  dinner. 

I awakened  on  Saturday  morning 
with  the  clock  on  my  nightstand  staring 
in  my  face.  Its  hands  signalled  5:45.  I 
could  hear  no  rain.  Good.  I could  hear 
no  wind.  Zip!  I was  out  of  bed  and 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Snow  cover, 
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cloudy  skies,  no  wind — good  enough.  I 
quickly  dressed  and  grabbed  my  old 
16-gauge  double  barrel  and  a blaze 
orange  cap  and  was  outside.  Not 
bad — misting  a little,  no  wind,  chilly 
and  damp  but  not  cold.  I didn’t  waste 
time  debating  where  to  go;  I knew  the 
exact  spot  I should  be. 

This  was  the  sixth  hunting  season 
that  I had  lived  in  this  house.  It  is 
twelve  miles  north  to  a city  and  twelve 
miles  south  to  a city,  but  right  here  it  is 
not  crowded  and  there  are  plenty  of 
woods  and  old  fields  that  don’t  get 
hunted  too  much.  This  is  about  the  only 
place  I have  hunted  these  six  seasons, 
as  there  is  an  added  pleasure  to  hunting 
when  you  just  walk  out  the  door  and 
start.  The  high  cost  of  today’s  transpor- 
tation makes  this  especially  inviting. 
The  previous  Saturday,  with  fresh  snow 
on  the  ground,  I had  come  upon  a place 
that  had  more  squirrel  tracks  than  some 
overpopulated  city  park  grounds.  That 
had  been  just  before  quitting  time,  and 
I hadn’t  seen  one  squirrel,  but  I re- 
membered the  exact  spot. 

Now,  after  a leisurely  walk  of  a mile 
and  a half,  I was  there.  There  was  a 
little  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a light 
mist  was  falling.  Everything  was  per- 
fect. 

It  wasn’t  light  enough  to  shoot  yet, 
but  already  I could  hear  several  squir- 
rels making  their  squirrel  talk,  what- 
ever it  meant.  I could  distinctly  hear 
four  different  great  horned  owls  calling. 
When  the  owls  shut  up,  this  spot  was 
bound  to  be  full  of  squirrels. 

Nothing  can  stop  the  gradually  in- 
creasing light.  Everything  is  easy  to 
identify  now,  but  those  darn  owls  are 
still  hooting.  What’s  that  movement? 
Yep — a gray  squirrel  within  easv  range. 
I slip  off  the  safety  as  I raise  the  gun. 
This  will  be  easy  and  right  on  schedule. 

He  stops  behind  a tree.  He  moves, 
but  now  stops  behind  a stump.  He 
moves,  he  stops,  moves,  stops,  moves, 
stops.  Before  I realize  it,  he  is  out  of 
range  and  never  did  I have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a sure  kill,  which  to  me  is 
the  only  kind  of  shot  to  take  at  any 
game.  I usually  hunt  squirrel  with  a 22 
rifle  and  wait  for  a motionless  shot  at 
the  head.  A 4x  scope  makes  this  much 
easier  than  it  might  sound.  But  I had 


the  shotgun  today  as  I d hoped  to  see  a 
rabbit  and  knew  there  were  a few 
grouse  around.  I learned  quite  young 
that  the  only  way  to  consistently  kill  a 
squirrel  with  a shotgun  was  to  be  in 
easy  range  and  shoot  at  the  head  and 
ribs.  You  can’t  kill  a gray  squirrel  by 
shooting  at  its  big  tail  when  the  head 
and  body  are  protected  by  a tree  limb. 

Two  hours  later  I was  cold.  I hadn’t 
seen  another  squirrel.  I decided  to  walk 
around  a little  to  check  for  deer  sign,  as 
I’d  noticed  many  tracks  on  my  way  out 
in  the  morning.  I had  walked  about  a 
half  mile  in  the  direction  of  home  when 
I noticed  some  fresh  squirrel  tracks,  but 
I didn’t  see  a squirrel.  There  were  deer 
tracks  about  everywhere  you  could  ex- 
pect deer  to  feed  or  travel.  Here, 
where  I usually  stand  to  hunt  deer, 
some  had  passed  recently,  moving  in 
almost  every  direction.  This  should  be 
as  good  again  next  year  as  it  was  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  past  buck  season.  A 
little  later  I passed  my  wife’s  favorite 
deer  stand,  and  again  noted  fresh  tracks 
passed  in  their  usual  pattern.  This 
stand,  too,  should  be  okay  next  season. 

A short  time  later  the  sound  of 
nearby  movement  stopped  me.  One 
squirrel  was  chasing  another  around 
and  up  and  down  a Dig  black  oak  tree 
within  easy  shotgun  range.  I raised  my 
gun  just  as  one  stopped  suddenly  with 
his  head  and  shoulders  in  plain  view. 
Boom!  Down  he  came,  dead  as  a door- 
nail. The  other  squirrel  disappeared 
without  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
shoot.  I walked  down  to  pick  up  the  one 
I’d  killed  and  saw  that  this  was  another 
place  full  of  squirrel  tracks.  They  d all 
been  made  this  morning  in  the  fresh 
snow  that  fell  last  night. 

Fatal  Error 

My  squirrel  was  an  old  male.  I field- 
dressed  it  and  decided  to  stand  there 
awhile.  There  was  a lot  of  movement  in 
the  woods  here,  as  the  small  birds  were 
very  active.  There — another  squirrel. 
He  stopped  to  look  at  me  from  around  a 
small  maple  tree.  That  was  his  fatal 
mistake.  I stood  still  and  soon  another 
movement  turned  into  one  squirrel 
chasing  another  in  my  direction.  Soon 
they  were  in  easy  range.  One  stopped, 
exposing  his  whole  head  and  body  to 
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me.  I shot  and  the  squirrel  fell,  an 
instant  kill.  The  other  jumped  up  on 
the  trunk  of  a pine  tree  and  stopped 
there  with  his  complete  head  and  body 
in  the  open.  He  didn’t  know  anything 
hit  him,  it  happened  so  fast.  I had  killed 
four  squirrels  within  fifteen  minutes. 
That  was  enough. 

I picked  up  the  last  three  and  happily 
discovered  that  they  too  were  old 
males.  I had  not  really  harmed  next 
year’s  supply  at  all.  The  activity  of  all  of 
these  males  was  probably  a prelude  to 
the  approaching  breeding  season.  The 
males  were  trying  to  establish  their  own 
territories  by  chasing  other  males  away. 

I dressed  out  my  squirrels  and  de- 
cided to  check  in  the  thicker  cover  for 
rabbits.  There  were  tracks  everywhere 
in  the  thick  stuff,  but  with  all  my  tramp- 


ing I could  not  jump  one  rabbit.  I did 
see  three  hen  pheasants  and  one 
cockbird.  Other  tracks  indicated  there 
were  more  pheasants  than  expected  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  This  area  is  not 
the  best  for  pheasants  but  there  are 
usually  a few  around.  Next  season  the 
pheasant  and  rabbit  hunting  should  be 
pretty  good  here.  It  was  time  for  that 
beagle  pup  I’d  been  thinking  about,  or 
maybe  a Brittany.  One  of  each  would 
be  even  better. 

I walked  until  dark.  I did  bag  another 
squirrel,  also  a male.  I visited  nearly 
every  spot  where  I had  killed  a squirrel 
in  the  past  six  seasons.  There  were 
fresh  tracks  at  every  location  without 
exception.  I had  not  harmed  the  squir- 
rel population  at  all  by  the  hunting  I’d 
done  here  in  the  past  six  seasons.  All  of 
the  potpies  we  had  shared  with  our 
friends  or  eaten  in  our  own  little  family 
group  were  from  the  annual  surpluses 
which  nature  provided. 

It  was  dark  again.  I was  still  a mile 
from  home.  I had  five  squirrels  to 
clean.  It  was  turning  cold  but  had  really 
not  rained.  I was  tired  but  never  felt 
better.  I had  used  the  last  day  of  small 
game  season  to  show  myself  that  next 
year’s  supply  of  squirrels,  deer,  rabbits 
and  ringnecks  in  this  area  was  practi- 
cally assured.  If  by  some  unforeseen 
quirk  of  fate  I did  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  check  the  area  again  before  next 
season’s  arrival,  I had  exact  spots  in 
mind  where  I wanted  to  be.  I doubted 
if  anyone  ever  felt  more  contentment 
than  I did  as  I walked  toward  home  that 
evening.  And  I wondered  if  today  were 
the  end  of  this  season  or  the  beginning 
of  next. 
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BETH  AND  I spent  some  time  in  the  woods 
while  she  learned  to  relate  topo  maps  to 
real-life  terrain. 


Why 
Should 
I Help? 


By  Shirley  Grenoble 


IN  THE  FALL  of  1977,  Beth  Baldwin 
of  Sayre  and  Tohnnie  Johnson  of 
Philadelphia,  who  live  in  opposite  sides 
of  Pennsylvania,  bagged  their  first  deer 
ever,  in  the  same  week,  with  the  bow 
and  arrow,  at  locations  within  500  yards 
of  each  other. 

Having  a major  part  in  Beth’s  devel- 
opment as  a hunter  and  a minor  part  in 
Johnny’s  was  my  satisfaction  for  the 
season,  as  I did  not  get  a deer  myself. 

My  association  with  each  of  these 
young  people  forced  me  to  answer  the 
question  that  faces  every  seasoned 
hunter  sometime  during  the  span  of  his 
hunting  years:  how  much  responsibility 
do  I have  to  help  a beginner  get 
started? 

Sixteen-year-old  Johnny  absorbed 
the  love  of  hunting  from  his  father. 
John  Sr.  had  written  me  from  Philadel- 
phia to  say  that,  on  the  strength  of  what 
I’d  written  in  various  publications,  he 
was  coming  with  his  son  to  my  part  of 
northeast  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  deer. 
“Would  you  show  us  around  the  area 
when  we  arrive?’’  he  asked. 

Now,  I’m  as  dubious  as  anyone  about 
showing  other  people  my  hunting 


spots,  especially  when  I’m  not  sure  the 
people  are  safe  and  ethical  hunters.  But 
John  had  said  all  the  right  things  in  his 
letter.  He  sounded  like  a sportsman 
and  a man  concerned  that  his  son  have  a 
place  to  hunt.  I decided  to  risk  it.  So 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  them 
to  come  during  the  third  week  of  ar- 
chery season. 

Beth  saw  the  light  about  hunting 
when  she  became  engaged  to  my  son 
Mark.  She  could  see  she  wasn’t  marry- 
ing into  the  average  family.  After  all, 
how  many  girls  have  a future  mother- 
in-law  who  spends  three  days  a week  in 
the  woods? 

Actually,  I think  Beth  realized  that 
her  future  family’s  dedication  to  the 
outdoor  life  was  something  she  would 
never  beat  so  she  might  as  well  join. 
Whatever  the  reason,  one  day  Beth 
asked  me  if  I would  help  her  learn  to 
hunt. 

How  do  you  handle  it  when  someone 
asks  you  to  teach  him  or  her  to  hunt? 
You  know  that  to  take  a novice  under 
your  wing  is  going  to  mean  sacrifices  on 
your  part.  It  takes  a lot  of  time  to 
properly  coach  someone  on  outdoor 
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techniques  and  ethics.  And  when  the 
season  comes  in  you  have  to  alter  your 
own  hunting  methods  somewhat. 

You  can’t  take  a novice  into  the 
woods  and  say,  “You  stillhunt  around 
Possum  Ridge  and  I’ll  go  through 
Squirrel  Hollow  and  well  meet  on 
Podunk  Point  at  three  o’clock.  ” No,  you 
have  to  stay  close  by  until  they  learn 
the  country  and  have  enough  confi- 
dence to  be  on  their  own  a bit. 

I remembered  the  patience  and 
guidance  some  others  had  given  me 
when  I was  a greenhorn.  Without  that 
help  I’d  never  have  known  the  thrill  of 
the  outdoor  life.  I figured  I owed  it  to 
them  to  get  Beth  initiated  properly. 

I definitely  felt  I owed  it  to  the  sport 
to  see  that  Beth  didn’t  end  up  in  the 
enemy  camp.  No,  not  as  an  antihunter 
but  as  a slob  hunter. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about 
eliminating  the  slob  hunter  from  our 
ranks,  and  well  we  should.  But  isn’t  it 
possible  that  some  slob  hunters  are 
created  when  young  hunters,  left  on 
their  own  to  learn  about  hunting  the 
best  way  they  can,  end  up  with  the 
worst  possible  attitudes  and  habits? 

Education  First 

The  logical  starting  place  for  Beth’s 
outdoor  education  was  to  enroll  her  in  a 
hunter  education  course,  of  which  ar- 
chery instruction  and  hunter  ethics  are 
integral  parts.  Next  came  helping  her  to 
get  the  proper  equipment. 

Since  I had  purchased  a Bear  Polar 
LTD  Compound  bow  earlier  that  year, 
Beth  was  able  to  step  into  my  40-pound 
Howatt  Recurve.  Once  fitted  with  the 
proper  length  fiberglass  arrows  she  ac- 
companied us  to  the  target  range  for 
practice  sessions. 

After  some  coaching  on  how  to  prop- 
erly stand,  draw  and  find  an  anchor 
point,  she  was  soon  shooting  consistent 
groups.  She  seemed  to  be  a natural. 

One  important  requisite  for  teaching 
beginners  is  to  keep  instructions  sim- 
ple. Stick  to  the  basics.  For  example, 
let  the  beginner  master  the  fundamen- 
tals of  shooting  before  you  have  him 
shooting  from  the  various  positions  he 
may  have  to  use  in  hunting  situations.  If 
the  learning  time  isn’t  fun,  the  “stu- 
dent” will  lose  interest.  Resist  the 
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temptation  to  try  to  cram  everything 
you  know  into  his  head  in  one  easy 
lesson. 

All  the  things  about  deer  hunting  the 
veteran  hunter  takes  for  granted — deer 
sign,  deer  trails,  wind  direction,  feed- 
ing and  bedding  areas,  etc. , are  all  new 
to  the  novice  and  need  to  be  explored 
slowly. 

When  the  hunter  education  course 
and  basic  shooting  sessions  were  be- 
hind Beth,  it  was  time  to  introduce  her 
to  the  woods.  We  do  our  archery  hunt- 
ing on  a 20,000-acre  tract  of  State  Game 
Lands  40  miles  from  our  home  in  Sayre. 

Her  first  few  trips  to  the  woods  were 
spent  just  learning  to  relax  and  enjoy 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  as  well 
as  in  realizing  that  there  was  not  a 
rattlesnake  or  bear  waiting  in  ambush 
behind  every  rock.  We  who  are  so  used 
to  the  woods  tend  to  forget  how 
frightening  they  can  seem  to  a novice. 

With  each  subsequent  trip  Beth 
learned  a bit  more  about  how  to  recog- 
nize deer  sign,  how  to  walk  slowly, 
quietly  and  into  the  wind,  and  how  to 
use  a topographical  map  and  compass. 

The  night  before  season  opened 
found  Beth  eager,  enthusiastic  and  con- 
fident in  the  supremely  innocent  way  of 
the  beginner  that  there  was  nothing  to 
this  business  of  bow  hunting. 

It  probably  did  look  as  if  it  would  be 
easy  to  bag  a deer  with  the  bow.  We  d 
been  seeing  lots  of  deer  on  our  pre- 
season scouting  trips.  In  fact,  on  our 
last  scouting  trip,  two  days  before  open- 
ing day,  several  deer,  including  a 
6-point  buck  had  fed  in  the  area  Beth 
had  chosen  to  watch. 

On  the  way  home  I asked  her  if  she 
thought  she  could  have  gotten  a shot  at 
any  of  the  deer.  “A  couple  deer  were  in 
range  and  I’m  sure  I could  have  shot,” 
Beth  said,  “but  while  I was  watching 
those  deer  it  hit  me  that  this  hunting  is 
not  a game,  it’s  for  keeps.  I’m  not  going 
to  shoot  at  any  deer  unless  I’m  sure  I’ll 
make  a good  hit.  ” 

I smiled  inwardly.  I wouldn’t  have  to 
wonder  any  longer  what  direction  her 
hunting  values  were  taking. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  season  passed 
uneventfully  for  everyone  except  Beth. 
My  husband  Ken  missed  a doe.  Mark 
and  I,  electing  to  shoot  only  at  bucks, 
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passed  up  some  shots.  But  Beth  spent 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  season  ex- 
periencing archery  hunting  as  we  all 
know  it — one  series  of  frustrations  after 
another. 

Early  the  first  week  she  had  found  a 
huge  old  apple  tree  she  could  sit  in 
safely  and  comfortably.  Every  after- 
noon Mark  would  boost  her  into  the 
tree,  then  he  would  take  a stand  he  d 
found  about  50  yards  from  her.  We  had 
agreed  that  he  should  be  close  to  Beth 
so  that  she  could  call  out  to  him  should 
she  get  a shot  and  need  help  tracking. 

Each  afternoon  deer  came  out  to 
feed,  never  detecting  her  but  always 
staying  just  out  of  range,  behind  thick 
brush  or  on  the  one  blind  side  of  her 
tree. 

Then  on  her  eleventh  day  on  stand,  a 
doe  fed  out  into  the  clear,  25  yards 
away.  Beth  drew  and  aimed  carefully 
but  the  arrow  sailed  three  inches  over 
the  deer’s  back — an  old  story  for  ar- 
chery hunters. 

All  of  this  is  exasperating  for  even  the 
most  seasoned  hunter.  It  can  be  down- 
right discouraging  for  the  beginner. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
Beth  was  discouraged.  That’s  when  I let 
her  in  on  what  my  own  years  of  experi- 
ence have  taught  me:  all  your  knowl- 
edge and  ability  are  fused  together  by 
one  magic  ingredient — persistence. 
“Don’t  give  up,”  I told  her,  “Keep 
going  back  again  and  again,  and  one  day 
your  chance  will  come. 

Neither  of  us  suspected  how  hard 
that  advice  would  be  to  follow  in  the 
upcoming  week. 

No  More  Doubts 

Things  changed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  season.  John  and 
Johnny  arrived  early  that  weekend  to 
set  up  camp  and  scout  the  area.  After 
talking  with  them  and  watching  them 
set  up  a portable  target  and  practice, 
my  reservations  about  their  coming 
vanished.  It  was  obvious  they  were 
knowledgeable  about  archery  and  also 
obvious  they  hoped  this  area  would 
provide  them  with  some  good  hunting 
opportunities — something  they  hadn’t 
found  anywhere  else  up  to  that  point. 

After  a tour  of  the  area,  in  which  I 
pointed  out  to  them  several  possibilities 


JOHNNY  JR.  gets  a lesson  from  Dad  on  field 
dressing  his  first  deer. 


for  stand  locations,  they  seemed  op- 
timistic that  the  upcoming  week  s hunt 
would  be  all  they  had  hoped  for. 

But  Saturday  night  several  inches  of 
wet,  heavy  snow — more  like  a January 
blizzard  than  an  October  snow 
squall — hit  the  entire  state.  About 
every  third  tree  in  the  woods  was  dam- 
aged. Whole  treetops  were  broken  off, 
pines  and  hemlocks  had  their  trunks 
split  lengthwise.  Limbs  and  branches 
were  strewn  akimbo,  obscuring  trails 
and  completely  changing  the  topog- 
raphy. 

The  Johnsons’  tent  collapsed  under 
the  weight  of  the  snow,  and  so  John  and 
Johnny  spent  Sunday  morning  reestab- 
lishing camp  and  the  afternoon  scouting 
for  Monday’s  hunting  spots. 

Mark,  Ken,  Beth  and  I got  to  the 
mountain  as  early  Monday  afternoon  as 
business  pressures  would  allow.  We 
suspected  we  were  going  to  have  to 
rescout  our  area  and  we  were  right.  The 
abandoned  apple  orchard  we  hunt  is 
situated  on  top  of  the  mountain  and  it 
couldn’t  have  been  more  damaged  if  a 
vandal  with  a chainsaw  had  been  let 
loose  in  it. 

Finding  new  stands  wasn’t  too  dif- 
ficult, however.  Deer  tracks  in  the 
snow  told  the  story  of  which  apple  trees 
the  deer  were  feeding  under  and  what 
routes  they  were  using  to  get  to  them. 

Beth  was  the  only  one  who  didn  t 
have  to  find  a new  stand.  Her  apple 
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tree  was  one  of  the  few  not  damaged  by 
the  storm.  Mark  found  a stand  60  yards 
away  in  a giant  pine  whose  split  and 
broken  branches  formed  a natural 
blind. 

Ken  and  I found  stands  several 
hundred  yards  from  Mark  and  Beth  and 
a reasonable  distance  from  each  other. 

Johnny  had  also  found  a good  stand, 
500  yards  back  in  the  woods  from  the 
orchard,  along  a trail  deer  were  using  to 
approach  the  orchard. 

It  was  Wednesday  before  he  had  a 
shot  but  when  he  did  he  made  it  good. 
A fat  doe  came  leisurely  down  the  trail. 
By  the  time  it  stopped  broadside,  30 
yards  away,  Johnny  had  come  to  full 
draw  on  his  Bear  Compound.  He  re- 
leased the  arrow  smoothly,  despite  his 
thumping  heart,  and  scored  a solid  lung 
hit.  The  trail  was  easy  to  follow  in  the 
snow  and  Johnny  found  his  trophy  50 
yards  away. 

Shot  in  the  Arm 

Back  at  camp  we  all  toasted  Johnny’s 
success  with  soda  pop.  Johnny  was 
beaming — trying  hard  to  be  Joe  Cool 
but  not  quite  pulling  it  off.  John  Sr. 
was,  as  fath  ers  are  prone  to  be,  happier 
about  Johnny’s  deer  than  if  he  had 
bagged  one  himself. 

Being  on  stand  in  the  cold  and  snow 
of  these  past  few  days  had  been  rough, 
but  Johnny’s  success  was  a shot  in  the 
arm  for  all  of  us,  and  especially  for 
Beth. 

“As  long  as  nobody  else  is  quitting. 
I’m  not  going  to  either,”  Beth  told  us. 
“But  I sure  wish  it  would  warm  up,”  she 
added. 

“Hey,  Beth,  stick  with  it,  Johnny 
cautioned  her.  “After  all,  we’ve  got  to 
show  these  old  folks  how  to  do  it.  ” 

During  the  next  two  days  the  cold 
relented  and  the  snow  flurries  changed 
to  rain.  But  none  of  us  saw  a single  deer 
on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

A business  situation  kept  Ken  and  me 
from  hunting  on  Saturday.  “I  sure  wish 
I could  go  along  today,  I told  Mark  and 
Beth  as  they  loaded  their  hunting  gear 
in  the  car.  “I  just  know  it  will  be  a good 
day  now  that  the  rain  has  stopped.  ” 

That  evening,  as  Ken  and  I sat  at  the 
kitchen  table  drinking  coffee  and  won- 
dering how  the  kids  had  fared,  the  door 


burst  open  and  Beth  came  bouncing 
through  it.  “I  got  one,  I got  one!’’  she 
bubbled.  “Come  on  out  to  the  car  and 
see  it!  So  by  flashlight  we  admired  the 
sleek  button  buck. 

“Now  come  on  in  the  house  and  tell 
me  every  detail,  I said.  “I’m  so  sorry  I 
wasn’t  there  to  share  your  excitement.  ” 

“Well,  Beth  said,  “I  got  up  in  my 
tree  and  about  5 o’clock  I saw  this  deer 
slowly  coming  toward  me.  So  I got  set 
and  got  my  bow  up  ready  to  draw.  It 
seemed  like  forever  till  he  fed  into 
range.  But  finally  he  stepped  around  a 
little  tree  into  the  clear  about  20  yards 
away. 

“I  tried  to  draw  slowly  but  he  saw  the 
movement  and  he  looked  right  at  me.  I 
came  to  full  draw  but  just  as  I released 
the  arrow,  he  started  to  run  and  the 
arrow  struck  a little  too  far  back.  I was 
sick,  thinking  I had  made  a poor  hit. 

“So  I tried  to  remember  everything 
you  had  told  me  I should  do.  Before  I 
climbed  out  of  the  tree,  I marked  in  my 
mind  just  where  the  deer  had  been 
standing  when  I shot  and  which  direc- 
tion he  ran.  Then  I climbed  out  of  the 
tree,  went  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
stood  and  hung  a piece  of  tissue  on 
some  brush  to  mark  the  spot.  I yelled 
for  Mark  and  when  he  got  there  we 
started  following  the  trail. 

“Wed  only  gone  about  40  yards 
when  we  found  the  deer.  The  arrow 
had  hit  an  artery.  I was  so  happy  that  I 
had  gotten  a deer,  but  when  I looked  at 
it  lying  there  and  I knew  I had  killed  it  I 
felt  so  sad  too.  I just  can’t  explain  it,  but 
I felt  good  and  bad  at  the  same  time.  ” 

She  didn’t  have  to  explain  it.  I knew 
how  she  felt.  Every  hunter  knows  how 
she  felt. 

Next  morning  we  drove  to  the 
Johnsons  campsite  to  say  goodbye.  It 
was  two  proud  and  happy  young  people 
who  posed  for  pictures  and  helped  John 
load  Johnny’s  deer  on  top  of  their  station 
wagon  for  the  trip  home. 

And  of  course,  it  was  four  “old- 
timers”  who  had  to  endure  a lot  of 
ribbing  about  being  shown  up  by  the 
young  folks.  But  I really  didn’t  mind 
that  a bit.  I was  glad  to  have  had  the 
smallest  part  in  helping  Johnny  find  a 
place  to  hunt.  And  obviously  Beth  had 
learned  a lot  in  one  short  season. 
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Bronze  Monster 
of  Mountain  Lake 

By  Al  Chiscavage 


AFTER  ONE  OF  the  longest  and 
. hardest  winters  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  spring  was  finally  here. 
It  was  a warm  Saturday  afternoon  and  I 
had  just  finished  my  supper.  “Only  a 
week  to  go  and  the  spring  gobbler 
season  opens,  I said  to  my  wife  Holly. 
I still  hadn’t  located  my  turkey. 

Schuylkill  County  has  plenty  of  tur- 
keys and  I’d  seen  a few  hens  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  but  so  far  no  toms.  I 
suggested  we  make  a trip  to  Mountain 
Lake  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
for  a little  hunting  and  trout  fishing.  My 
wife  agreed  and  made  arrangements  for 


a babysitter,  while  I called  to  make 
reservations  for  a cabin  at  the  lake. 

The  following  morning  I called  Joe 
Kubeldis,  a masonry  contractor  from 
Shenandoah  Heights.  Over  the  years 
we’ve  done  a lot  of  hunting  together, 
and  Holly  and  Joe’s  wife  Ellen  are  good 
friends.  I no  sooner  had  the  words  out 
of  my  mouth  than  Joe  was  ready  to  go. 
Several  weeks  earlier  I had  purchased  a 
Remington  Model  1100  with  a 32-inch 
full  choke  barrel,  and  I was  anxious  to 
try  it  out.  Joe  said  that  a heavy  load  of 
6s  coming  out  of  that  pipe  would  be 
good  medicine  for  any  old  tom. 
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That  last  week  went  faster  than  I 
expected.  I practiced  with  my  dia- 
phragm caller  every  day,  and  finally  it 
was  Friday.  We  were  all  packed  and 
ready  to  go  by  lunchtime.  It’s  a three- 
hour  drive  up  to  Bradford  County,  but 
nobody  minded  the  ride.  We  passed 
through  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
mountains  I’d  ever  seen.  When  we 
arrived  that  afternoon,  the  lake  was  like 
glass  and  trout  were  jumping 
everywhere.  Joe  said,  “This  place  really 
puts  the  blood  in  ya.  I smiled  and 
knew  just  what  he  meant. 

We  walked  down  to  the  caretaker’s 
cabin  to  get  the  key  for  our  cottage. 
There  was  old  Zeb,  taking  a nap  on  the 
sunporch.  I gave  him  a loud  “Hello! 

He  looked  up  and  said,  “Oh,  it’s  you, 
Al.  Hi,  come  on  in. 

We  talked  for  a few  minutes  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  d seen  any  turkeys.  He 
said  he  hadn’t,  but  he  had  heard  a 
gobbler  out  back  Wednesday  morning. 
We  thanked  him  and  went  back  to 
unload  the  car.  Holly  and  Ellen  went 
inside  to  start  supper.  Joe  grabbed  his 
rod  and  yelled,  “Call  me  when  it’s 
ready,  I’ll  be  down  on  the  dock.  ” I put 
my  boots  on  and  headed  for  the  swamp. 

I found  tracks  and  lots  of  droppings  in 
the  area.  On  the  way  back  to  the  cabin, 
I met  a fellow  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake  from  our  cabin.  He  was  unload- 
ing hunting  gear  from  his  car.  He  obvi- 
ously was  there  to  hunt,  too,  so  I 
stopped  to  chat  for  a minute. 

“You  gonna  do  some  fishin?”  he 
asked. 

“Yeah,  but  mostly  I’m  after  a tur- 
key.” 

He  told  me  there  were  plenty 
around.  “Why,  just  the  other  day,”  he 
said,  “I  heard  three  gobblers  down  in 
the  hollow  tryin  to  outdo  each  other. 

I asked  if  he  was  going  to  hunt  them. 

“Nope.  Not  going  to  hunt  here,”  he 
said.  “My  son  is  pickin’  me  up  tomor- 
row mornin’.  Were  going  about  ten 
miles  from  here.  He’s  been  callin  a big 
one  in  for  a week  now.  ” 

I wished  him  luck  and  headed  back  to 
the  cabin. 

It  was  getting  dark  now  and  my 
stomach  was  chewing  on  my  backbone. 
Even  though  it  was  May,  it  still  gets 
pretty  chilly  up  in  those  mountains,  so  I 


was  glad  when  Holly  greeted  me  with  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  barbecue.  As  we 
ate,  I told  them  all  about  my  findings  in 
the  swamp  and  what  I’d  heard  about 
the  hollow.  Joe  and  I decided  we’d  be 
in  that  hollow  when  first  light  broke. 

I’ve  been  hunting  spring  gobblers  for 
five  years  now,  but  I still  couldn’t  sleep 
that  night.  My  wife  stayed  up  to  keep 
me  company  and  to  make  our  breakfast. 
At  3 a.m.  I woke  Joe  with  a series  of 
yelps.  “Sounds  good,”  he  said.  “Let’s 
get  'em.” 

Owl  Chorus 

We  had  breakfast  and  were  posted 
shortly  before  shooting  hours.  I 
reached  into  my  camouflage  coat 
pocket,  pulled  out  my  owl  hooter  and 
got  ready.  At  legal  shooting  time  I gave 
a couple  of  hoots.  Within  seconds,  a 
great  horned  owl  answered  behind  me. 
Then  another  to  my  left.  Then  one  on 
the  hill!  A gobbler  will  often  answer  the 
hoot  of  an  owl,  but  we  heard  no  gob- 
bles. The  chorus  of  owls  stopped  with 
the  first  light.  I loaded  my  gun.  A robin 
broke  the  silence  of  the  early  morning. 
That  was  my  cue. 

I put  the  caller  in  my  mouth,  pulled 
down  my  head  net  and  gave  three  of  the 
sweetest  yelps  I could  call.  I paused. 
Cluck!  Cluck!  Five  minutes  passed. 
Nothing.  I waited  ten  minutes  and 
called  again.  Boom!  Boom!  Boom! 
Three  shots  rang  out  from  the  swamp, 
only  a half  mile  away.  I knew  I 
should’ve  gone  in  the  swamp!  I’d  seen 
the  tracks  and  droppings  there  myself. 
Fifteen  minutes  passed.  Just  as  I was 
ready  to  call  again,  two  more  shots  were 
fired  back  in  the  swamp.  How  dumb 
could  I be?  That  fellow  I’d  talked  to 
probably  knew  the  turkeys  were  there 
and  purposely  sent  me  down  in  this 
hollow. 

I tried  again.  Yelp!  Yelp!  Yelp!  Cluck, 
cluck.  It  was  now  6:15  and  still  no 
answer.  Then — GOBBLE-obble-obble! 
My  hair  stood  up!  It  came  from  directly 
in  front  of  me.  It  sounded  like  he  was 
about  150  yards  away.  I waited  ten 
minutes.  Yelp!  Yelp!  Yelp!  Cluck, 
cluck.  Again — GOBBLE-obble-obble! 

This  guy  was  ripe!  I pointed  the  pipe 
in  his  direction  and  waited.  He’d 
sounded  closer  this  time.  Patience,  pa- 
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tience,  I thought.  Give  him  lots  of  time. 

The  minutes  were  like  hours.  Then  I 
thought  about  Joe.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  about  100  yards  to  my  left. 
He  must  have  heard  it  all.  This  tom 
sure  wasn’t  bashful.  Everybody  in 
Bradford  county  probably  heard  him. 

Yelp!  Yelp!  Yelp!  A hen  sounded  off 
over  in  Joe’s  direction.  The  gobbler 
answered  immediately  from  about  70 
yards  away.  Listen  to  this,  I thought.  A 
little  competition.  I called  again.  Yelp! 
Yelp!  No  answer.  Then  from  the  side  of 
the  hill,  GOBBLE-obble-obble!  I was 
losing  him!  He  was  going  for  the  hen. 

Now,  toms  don’t  like  competition 
during  mating  season,  so  I pulled  out 
my  gobbler  call.  Here  goes.  Gobble- 
obble-obble!  He  gave  me  Back  a double 
gobble.  I had  him  now!  I gave  two 
clucks.  He  answered.  Then  I heard  him 
walking  in  the  leaves.  All  I could 
think  was,  Don’t  miss!  I waited.  Then 
he  appeared  out  of  nowhere.  Big  and 
bronze.  Wow!  I almost  swallowed  my 
call.  He  was  a monster!  I give  him  two 
clucks.  His  head  flushed  with  red.  His 
feathers  fluffed  up.  He  lowered  his 
wings.  His  tail  fanned.  Then, 
GOBBLE-obble-obble! 

Only  about  50  yards  separated  me 
and  that  tom,  with  a small  brook  in  the 


middle.  He  just  stood  there,  stretching 
his  neck  and  looking  for  the  other  gob- 
bler or  the  hen  that  was  making  so 
much  noise.  I called.  Cluck.  Cluck.  He 
started  walking  toward  me.  I kept  on 
clucking  and  he  kept  on  coming.  When 
he  reaches  the  brook  I’ll  hit  him!  I 
thought.  He  kept  coming.  I looked 
down  the  barrel’s  rib  and  placed  the 
sight  on  his  head.  KA-BOOM!  The  load 
of  6s  flipped  him  over.  He  got  up  and 
started  running.  A follow-up  load  of  2s 
was  already  chambered.  KA-BOOM!  I 
stopped  him  this  time! 

I ran  over,  picked  up  my  trophy  and 
called  for  Joe.  He  came  down  and  con- 
gratulated me.  As  we  sat  and  shared  a 
Thermos  of  coffee,  I pointed  to  the  big 
oak  tree  25  yards  away  and  told  him 
that’s  where  I had  been  sitting.  After 
we  tagged  and  field-dressed  the  gob- 
bler, he  weighed  21  pounds.  He  had  a 
9-inch  beard  and  his  spurs  measured 
llA  inches,  a trophy  any  sportsman 
would  be  proud  of. 

I lifted  the  gobbler  over  my  shoulder 
and  we  headed  back  to  the  cabin.  We 
were  surprised  to  see  our  wives  sitting 
on  the  dock,  fishing.  I hollered,  “How 
they  biting,  girls?’’  Holly  saw  what  I 
carried,  lifted  the  empty  stringers  and 
called,  “Not  as  good  as  the  turkeys!” 
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Whether  you're  interested  in  target  shooting  or 
ing  in  for  hunting,  you  can't  do  it  without  first 

m m ■ ■■■■  a 

mi  *B-  .ML  „ -- 


AT  WELL-DESIGNED  RANGES,  like  those  being  built  on  Game  Lands  across  Pennsylvania,  a 
shooter  has  plenty  of  room  and  comfort  to  do  the  job  right. 


CREEPING  CONCRETE,  maraud- 
ing macadam,  and  sprawling 
stores  have  placed  safe  shooting 
facilities  on  the  “threatened  species’ 
list.  Many  rod  and  gun  clubs,  originally 
built  in  the  open  expanse  of  nearby 
countryside,  have  found  themselves  lit- 
erally surrounded  and  smothered  by 
the  burgeoning  business  of  home  build- 
ing. 

Due  to  zoning  laws,  some  clubs 
across  the  state  have  had  to  curtail 
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shooting  programs  for  either  safety  rea- 
sons or  because  of  “noise  pollution.” 
With  so  much  emphasis  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  outdoors,  many  peo- 
ple figure  they  can  get  a piece  of  the 
action  by  moving  out  to  the  country- 
like suburbs.  Needless  to  say,  the  more 
people  move  out  to  the  “country,”  the 
less  country  there  is  for  both  wildlife 
and  people. 

Ironically,  interest  not  only  in  hunt- 
ing but  also  in  sport  and  target  shooting 
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OVERCROWDING,  LONG  WAITING  LINES  pointed  up  need  for  new  ranges.  Building  them 
takes  time,  and  some  problems  have  cropped  up.  But  construction  is  in  progress.  Land 
Manager  Bill  Lockett,  right,  and  crew  chief  Harold  Haas  work  on  target  bases. 


as  well,  is  growing  while  the  number  of 
places  to  shoot  is  shrinking.  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  safe  shooting  ranges, 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  undertaken  a building  program  de- 
signed to  provide  State  Game  Land- 
based  facilities  to  a large  segment  of 
people  across  the  state. 

Several  years  ago  a study  was  done 
by  the  PGC  to  determine  the  need  for 
construction  of  rifle  and  pistol  ranges.  It 
was  decided  at  that  time  that  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  could  not  justify  the  inclu- 
sion of  separate  handgun  shooting 
facilities,  so  plans  were  limited  to  con- 
struction of  new  ranges,  and  recon- 
struction of  some  old  ones,  designed  for 
rifle  shooting  only.  Decisions  were 
based  on  population  demand  and  the 
existence  of  safety  requirements  for 
final  site  selection.  Each  of  the  six  PGC 
Divisions  in  the  state  will  have  one  or 
more  new  or  completely  refurbished 
and  upgraded  ranges. 

The  amount  of  planning  and  actual 
work  required  to  build  a new  facility,  or 
restructure  an  old  one  is  more  than 
might  be  imagined.  I’ve  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  examples  of  both 
types,  one  in  Lehigh  County  and 
another  in  Bucks  County.  Too  often 
people  go  to  a range,  shoot  their  rifles 
and  go  home  without  giving  any 
thought  to  the  time  and  effort  behind 
that  range’s  existence. 

Sites  were  selected  for  not  more  than 


twenty  ranges  throughout  the  state. 
Costs  were  determined,  based  on  the 
locations  and  amount  of  work  involved. 
A master  plan  for  layout,  backstop,  side 
buffer  banks,  bench  and  table  struc- 
tures, and  final  grading  and  cover  plant- 
ing was  developed.  Each  range  site 
would  follow,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
master  plan.  As  of  mid-summer  1978, 
approval  had  been  granted  for  seven- 
teen of  the  ranges.  Local  and  state 
planning  board  approvals  were  being 
sought  for  several  additional  sites. 

Although  tentative  dates  were  set  for 
beginning  and  completion  of  work  on 
most  ranges,  a variety  of  factors  could 
(and  probably  will)  push  back  a good 
number  of  expected  target  dates.  Local 
weather  conditions,  availability  of  con- 
tractors, working  conditions  on  the  sites 
themselves  (hitting  unexpected  rock 
formations,  etc.),  and  other  factors  are 
all  intangibles  and  in  the  end  will  de- 
termine just  when  the  new  facilities  will 
be  open  and  ready  for  use  by  shooters. 

All  ranges  will  be  set  up  for  100-yard 
shooting  only,  with  permanent  table/ 
bench  combinations  and  semi- 
permanent target  butts.  The  target 
frames  will  support  homosote-type 
backers  upon  which  targets  are  to  be 
tacked  or  taped.  Only  paper  targets, 
properly  affixed  to  the  backers,  will  be 
allowed.  The  number  of  shooting 
benches  will  vary  from  range  to  range, 
depending  on  location  and  size  of  the 
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range  as  well  as  expected  utilization. 
Six  to  ten  benches  will  probably  be 
normal. 

Following  is  the  tentative  schedule 
for  design,  construction,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  various  ranges  across  the 
state.  (Please  keep  in  mind  that  these 
dates  could  change  for  reasons  men- 
tioned above.) 

Ranges  Completed 

Southeast  Division 
SGL  211 — Dauphin  County 
SGL  205 — Lehigh  County 

Under  Construction 

SGL  157 — Bucks  County 

Scheduled  to  Begin  Construction 
Spring  1979 

Northwest  Division 
SGL  109 — Erie  County 
Southwest  Division 
SGL  51 — Fayette  County 
SGL  117 — Washington  County 
SGL  245 — Washington  County 
SGL  285 — Beaver  County 
SGL  273 — Indiana  County 

Scheduled  to  Begin  Construction 
Summer  1979 

Northwest  Division 
SGL  72 — Clarion  County 
Southwest  Division 
SGL  42 — Westmoreland  County 
Northcentral  Division 
SGL  77 — Clearfield  County 
Southcentral  Division 
SGL  230 — Cumberland  County 
Northeast  Division 
SGL  91 — Luzerne  County 
SGL  206 — Luzerne  County 
SGL  183 — Pike  County 
SGL  180 — Pike  County 


Possible  Construction  Starts 
Summer  1979* 

Northcentral  Division 
SGL  252 — Union  County 
Southeast  Division 
SGL  106 — Berks  County 

The  construction  of  these  ranges  will, 
for  the  first  time,  provide  many  Penn- 
sylvanians with  safe  shooting  facilities 
in  their  areas.  Others  will  have  new 
facilities  which  far  outshine  the  old  in 
terms  of  solid  rests,  good  backstops  and 
target  holders,  an  end  to  long  waiting 
lines  to  shoot,  and  safety.  In  addition, 
they  will  be  able  to  relax,  knowing  they 
have  a safe  range  open  to  the  public 
without  fear  that  encroaching  housing 
developments  will  cause  it  to  De  closed 
down. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  certain  obli- 
gations which  must  be  accepted  when 
one  uses  these  ranges.  The  fact  that 
they  are  public  does  not  mean  shooters 
can  forget  their  manners.  When  many 
riflemen  are  using  a range,  it’s  impera- 
tive that  all  keep  the  other  shooters  in 
mind.  Little  things  like  making  sure 
everyone  has  a fair  amount  of  time  to 
check  targets  and  put  up  new  ones 
make  things  go  smoothly,  as  does  clean- 
ing up  after  use. 

The  Game  Commission  is  providing 
shooters  a real  service  in  building  these 
ranges,  but  it’s  up  to  us  to  be  safe  and 
cooperative  in  our  use  of  these 
facilities. 

See  you  at  the  range! 


‘Pending  approval  of  state  and  local 
planning  boards;  approval  is  uncertain  at 
time  of  writing. 


Randy  Rowe  Memorial  Art  Show 

A memorial  art  exhibition  featuring  the  work  of  handicapped  artist  J.  Randolph 
Rowe  (profiled  in  GAME  NEWS,  March  1979)  will  be  held  May  5 and  6 in 
conjunction  with  the  “Nittany  Lion  Weekend  celebration  at  the  Berks  Campus  of 
Penn  State  near  Reading.  The  show,  in  the  Community  Student  Learning  Center, 
will  be  open  from  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Rowe  s prints  (some 
limited  edition)  and  other  items  will  go  into  a Randy  Rowe  Memorial  Fund  for  the 
Hawk  Mountain  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  fund  will  help  handicapped 
and  underprivileged  youngsters  to  participate  in  Scouting  and  camping. 
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By  Bill  Rozday 

TO  MILLIONS  of  people,  the  plant 
we  call  ginseng  is  nothing  short  of 
a legend.  In  an  age  when  one  mystery 
after  another  in  the  natural  world  is 
explained  logically,  this  herb  and  the 
things  associated  with  it  give  scientists 
something  they  haven’t  yet  been  able 
to  handle.  Ever  since  adolescence,  I’ve 
shared  this  widespread  fascination. 

The  catalysts  for  my  own  enthusiasm 
are  the  same  as  those  for  everyone. 
First,  there  is  the  fantastic  price  paid 
for  the  roots,  a price  unheard  of  for  any 
other  herb.  The  figure  quoted  for  last 
year  was  around  $90  per  pound  for 
dried  roots.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  aura 
of  spiritualism  surrounding  the  medical 
value  of  the  plant. 

Peoples  in  the  Far  East,  especially, 
have  long  claimed  that  this  plant  will 
cure  just  about  anything. 

Before  I tell  you  the  story  of  my  own 
quest  for  ginseng  and  the  encounters  I 
have  had  on  the  way,  we  have  to  do 
something  important.  That  thing  is  es- 
tablishing what  ginseng  looks  like,  once 
and  for  all. 

Ginseng  is  a small  plant,  rarely  grow- 
ing more  than  eighteen  inches  tall. 
Most  of  the  time,  the  plant  is  con- 
sidered either  a herb  or  a wildflower. 
The  leaves  are  the  most  important  fea- 


ture in  identification.  Each  leaf  has  five 
leaflets,  and  these  leaflets  all  begin  at 
the  same  point. 

If  you  enjoy  hiking  the  woods  in  mid- 
summer, another  characteristic  of  gin- 
seng might  aid  in  your  search  for  it.  At 
this  time  of  year,  it  has  a greenish 
flower  which  grows  upward  from  the 
center  of  the  plant.  These  blossoms 
have  a scent  somewhat  like  that  of  lily- 
of-the-valley. 

Ginseng  leaves  turn  gold  around 
Labor  Day.  At  the  time  they  are  this 
color,  a round  cluster  of  red  berries 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  where 
the  flower  bloomed.  The  red  color  of 
these  berries  is  very  bright,  and  the 
berries  are  shiny. 

My  own  search  for  ginseng  goes  back 
to  childhood,  when  I was  told  of  this 
rare  plant.  It  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
possible to  find  in  my  Beaver  County 
hills,  because  people  had  dug  it  all  out 
in  the  1930s. 

The  first  time  I ever  saw  ginseng  I 
was  with  a great  many  other  folks,  none 
of  whom  I knew.  A ginseng  plant  hung 
in  the  sportsman’s  booth  at  the  Potter 
County  fair.  Imaginings  and  questions 
arose  immediately  as  I pictured  the 
finder  of  this  plant  searching  a remote 
and  yet-untouched  wilderness  remnant 
somewhere  in  that  region. 

As  I grew  older,  I became  more  and 
more  interested  in  botany.  Most  plant 
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THERE  IS  ONE  GREAT  service  I can  perform  in  this  article.  I can  tell  you  how  to  help  make 
this  plant  abundant  again. 


texts  and  field  guides  carried  descrip- 
tions of  ginseng,  but  I didn’t  realize 
that  identification  of  it  was  such  an 
exact  process.  One  day  I came  home 
and  excited  my  whole  family  with  tales 
of  a ginseng  patch  which  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  but  sarsaparilla. 

It  wasn’t  such  a terrible  blunder, 
though.  Sarsaparilla  looks  much  like 
ginseng.  It  often  has  five  leaflets,  and  it 
turns  yellow  in  the  fall.  Actually,  it  is  a 
relative  of  ginseng,  belonging  to  the 
same  botanical  family.  But  don’t  be 
fooled.  Only  three  of  the  five  leaflets  on 
sarsaparilla  start  at  the  same  point.  The 
other  two  aren’t  quite  connected  to  the 
rest. 

On  another  occasion,  I came  even 
closer  to  finding  the  legendary  herb. 
While  hiking  an  abandoned  railroad 
grade  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
some  early  wildflowers  caught  my  eye. 
It  was  a display  of  northern  white  vio- 
lets, an  early  trout  lily,  and  a curious 
white  flower  I had  never  seen  before. 
This  flower  I later  identified  as  dwarf 
ginseng,  an  even  closer  relative.  It 
looks  much  like  the  real  thing,  with 
three  leaves  growing  out  like  candles 
from  the  same  spot.  I didn’t  know  then 
that  the  real  ginseng  had  green  flowers 


and  never  bloomed  so  early  in  the  year. 

My  education  in  ginseng  was  very 
slow  and  frustrating.  While  searching 
for  red  berries  in  the  fall  woods,  I 
would  come  upon  those  of  the  jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  which  are  almost  identical, 
and  would  eagerly  check  the  plant  to 
see  if  I had  found  my  treasure.  By  this 
time,  I had  become  even  more  in- 
terested in  the  plant  and  knew  nearly 
all  its  scientific  characteristics. 

Found! 

One  May  afternoon,  I took  a shortcut 
to  a local  park  through  some  woods.  My 
steps  halted.  A plant  around  a foot  high 
grew  at  my  feet  among  the  jewelweed 
and  mayapple.  It  had  three  leaves 
branching  out  like  candles.  Each  leaf 
had  five  leaflets  with  a common  starting 
oint.  There  was  only  this  one  plant, 
ut  the  search  was  over.  A great  test  of 
woodsmanship,  the  toughest  I could 
ever  face,  was  completed. 

I searched  for  ginseng  often  after 
that,  but  couldn’t  find  it  again  for  a long 
time.  I decided  it  was  one  of  those 
entities  that  was  just  stumbled  upon 
and  never  found  deliberately. 

One  summer  day,  two  plants  along 
a favorite  footpath  caught  my  eye.  I 
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had  passed  this  spot  dozens  of  times, 
but  had  never  seen  them.  Evidently, 
something  about  the  underbrush  had 
thinned  out  and  allowed  me  to  spot  the 
ginseng. 

Late  that  summer,  I decided  to  walk 
the  woods  near  my  second  find  and  look 
for  more.  I was  unsuccessful  for  most  of 
the  way  and  didn’t  really  feel  put  out — 
I had  yet  to  find  ginseng  in  a conscious 
way. 

I was  standing  in  a grove  of  trees 
when  I looked  at  my  feet.  Berries  were 
everywhere.  There  were  golden  leaves. 
It  was  a patch  of  the  stuff! 

To  tell  you  where  I located  my  gin- 
seng would  be  to  do  both  the  plant  and 
readers  an  injustice.  The  plant  might 
be  destroyed,  and  with  it  would  be 
ruined  the  sense  of  personal  adventure 
involved  with  the  search.  Dozens  of 
books  and  articles  guide  you  in  your 
search  for  this  plant. 

But  there  is  one  great  service  I can 


perform  in  this  article.  I can  tell  you 
how  to  make  this  plant  abundant  again. 
If  you  think  it  grows  everywhere — 
forget  it.  I’ve  seen  only  three  occur- 
rences of  the  plant  in  ten  years. 

When  you  find  a plant  of  ginseng  or  a 
stand  of  it,  don’t  molest  it  in  any  way 
unless  it  has  red  berries  with  it.  if  there 
are  no  berries,  it  means  one  of  two 
things:  (a)  you  have  found  it  at  the 
wrong  time  of  the  year,  which  makes 
the  root  worthless,  or  (b)  the  plant  is 
too  young  to  bear  fruit,  which  also 
makes  its  root  worthless. 

If  your  ginseng  has  berries,  remove 
them.  Now  scatter  them  on  the  ground 
around  the  plant.  Take  a little  bit  of  leaf 
litter  and  cover  them  up.  It  takes 
eighteen  months  for  the  berries  to 
germinate,  but  you  will  have  ginseng 
plants  for  the  future.  Make  no  mis- 
take— ginseng,  the  celebrated  root  of 
the  past,  will  find  a very  secure  place  in 
our  future. 


A WORD  ABOUT  DOGS 


A DOG  CAUGHT  IN  A TRAP  MUST  BE  RELEASED  IMMEDIATELY.  IF  IT  SEEMS 
FRIENDLY,  APPROACH  IT  SPEAKING  GENTLY  AND  RELEASE  THE  TRAP  TENSION  IN 
ONE  SWIFT  MOVE.  IF  YOU  GET  SCARED  AND  SNAP  THE  TRAP  SHUT  BEFORE  THE  DOG 
PULLS  FREE  HE  MAY  RETALIATE.  IF  A DOG  CONTINUES  TO  GROWL  OR  ACT 
UNEASY,  DON  T TAKE  CHANCES.  CARRY  A SLIP-NOOSE  DEVICE  OR  ALONG  FORK- 
ED STICK;  EITHER  WILL  HELP  CONTROL  THE  DOG  AS  YOU  REMOVE  IT  FROM  THE 
TRAP.  IT'S  POSSIBLE  , BUT  RISKY,  TO  RELEASE  A DOG  OR  CAT  AFTER  WRAPPING 
IT  IN  A BLANKET  OR  COAT.  ANOTHER  AID  IS  A 3- FOOT  - SQUARE  PIECE  OF  PLYWOOD 
WITH  A 2 x 12  - INCH  NOTCH  CUT  IN  ONE  SIDE  . PLACE  NOTCH  OVER  THE  DOG'S 
LEG  SO  ITS  FOOT  AND  THE  TRAP  ARE  ON  ONE  SIDE  AND  THE  DOG'S  HEAD  AND 
BODY  ARE  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE.  IF  POSSIBLE,  RETURN  THE  DOG  TO  ITS  OWNER 
RATHER  THAN  JUST  RELEASING  IT.  EXPLAIN  WHAT  HAPPENED  AND  OFFER  TO 
PAY  ANY  VETERINARY  BILLS. 
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Teeth  in  Their  Jaws 

LYCOMING  COUNTY — Hats  off  to 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycom- 
ing County.  A long  standing  bylaw 
which  provides  for  a member’s  suspen- 
sion from  the  club  for  violating  conser- 
vation laws  is  now  being  enforced.  After 
learning  of  a member’s  conviction  for  a 
Game  or  Fish  Law  violation,  the 
Executive  Committee  reviews  the  cir- 
cumstances and  determines  whether 
suspension  is  appropriate.  A member 
who  commits  an  offense  so  serious  that 
it  results  in  the  revocation  of  hunting 
privileges  by  the  Game  Commission 
faces  an  almost  certain  suspension  from 
the  club  for  a period  equal  to  the  hunt- 
ing license  revocation  period.  Club 
members  tell  me  this  is  their  way  of 
supporting  the  SPORT  Program. — 
DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 


Appreciative 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— While 
checking  one  of  my  squirrel  boxes,  I 
was  happy  to  see  a nice  gray  squirrel 
look  out  at  me,  then  turn  around  and 
rearrange  its  bedding.  Housing  is  short 
all  over  and  the  squirrels  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  help. — LMO  Duane  W. 
Gross,  Titusville. 


Why  Not  “R”? 

FULTON  COUNTY— When  a new 
officer  moves  into  a district,  a lot  of 
things  have  to  be  ironed  out,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  filing  system  used 
by  the  previous  officer.  For  example,  I 
inherited  Carl  Jarrett’s  filing  system. 
One  day  I had  to  find  some  automotive 
reports.  After  looking  for  them  under 
“A”  for  automotive  and  “C”  for  car  and 
“E”  for  equipment,  I still  couldn’t  find 
them.  So  I called  Carl  for  help.  “That’s 
easy,”  he  replied.  “They’re  monthly 
reports,  so  they’re  filed  under  ‘M’.”  I 
guess  I still  have  a lot  to  learn. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 

Mystery  Guest 

BERKS  COUNTY— Last  fall  I placed 
a box  trap  for  a woman  who  had  a 
“skunk  under  her  shed.  The  next  day 
my  wife  received  a call  stating  that  the 
trap  contained  a “brown  furry  animal 
larger  than  a mouse  and  smaller  than  an 
elephant.  We  made  various  guesses  as 
to  the  identity — weasel,  mink,  muskrat 
and  brown  opossum.  The  lady  had  set 
out  food  and  water  to  keep  the  critter 
comfortable.  Contents  of  the  trap?  One 
very  large  brown  rat! — DGP  C.  G. 
VanBuskirk,  Hamburg. 

Cooperation  Wins! 

GREENE  COUNTY— Last  fall  a local 
landowner  was  approached  by  a man 
and  his  son  who  asked  permission  to 
hunt.  Normally  the  land  was  posted, 
but  due  to  their  courteous  approach, 
the  landowner  decided  to  allow  them  to 
hunt.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
hunters  and  the  landowner  were  put- 
ting on  drives  for  each  other.  I’ll  bet  the 
man  and  his  son  have  a place  to  hunt 
next  year,  and  they  11  be  more  than 
welcome. — DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 
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Whose  Best  Friend? 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Dep- 
uty Ron  Staffieri  was  just  getting  out 
of  his  pickup  truck  when  a doe  raced  by 
him  with  a black  German  shepherd  in 
pursuit.  The  doe  became  panic  stricken 
when  it  leaped  to  his  lawn  and  became 
“trapped”  between  Ron’s  house  and 
some  outbuildings.  It  dashed  onto  the 
highway  to  escape  and  was  injured  by  a 
assing  car.  The  deer  scaled  an  em- 
ankment  and  bounded  across  a field, 
perhaps  to  die  later  from  internal  in- 
juries. The  motorist  was  due  some 
costly  repairs  and  a mild  sedative,  and 
“man’s  best  friend”  headed  home  to 
ruin  yet  another  person’s  day — namely, 
his  master’s,  as  Deputy  Staffieri  was  hot 
on  his  trail  of  woe. — DGP  W.  Wasser- 
man,  Lansdale. 

Cheers  for  Newport 

PERRY  COUNTY — I have  twice  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  the  Newport  Vo-Ag  Class.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  know  that  courses  on 
wildlife  management,  conservation, 
and  habitat  are  available  in  the  school 
systems.  Instructor  Virgil  Gutshall  of 
the  Newport  faculty  took  the  time  to 
research  and  plan  these  programs.  This 
is  most  encouraging.  Let’s  face  it,  if  the 
young  people  do  not  pick  up  the  ball, 
our  work  is  all  in  vain.  Many  thanks  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  all 
schools  such  as  Newport. — DGP  Le- 
Roy  Everett,  Newport. 


Valued  Help 

CLARION  COUNTY— Once  again 
poachers  were  brought  to  justice  be- 
cause sportsmen  were  willing  to  get 
involved.  In  this  case,  four  men  were 
involved  in  killing  a deer  at  night.  Two 
sportsmen  not  only  reported  the  shoot- 
ing but  also  assisted  the  deputies  and 
me  in  the  investigation.  Both  took  off 
work  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  Game 
Commission,  which  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  the  poachers.  Involve- 
ment like  this  is  a credit  to  the  image  of 
the  Pennsylvania  sportsman. — DGP 
James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 


Stood  Their  Ground 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY — “Kab” 
Metzler,  a farmer  in  Wells  Tannery, 
reported  he  had  three  ringneck  roosters 
feeding  almost  daily  under  his  corncrib. 
One  morning  he  saw  the  roosters  going 
under  the  corncrib  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter saw  his  cat  very  cautiously  disappear 
under  the  crib.  The  cat  soon  reap- 
peared at  high  speed  and  ran  directly 
for  the  farmhouse.  Apparently,  the 
ringnecks  weren’t  ready  to  give  up  a 
good  breakfast  just  for  a housecat. — 
DGP  Don  Adams,  Saltillo. 

Improving  Image 

MERCER  COUNTY— Two  Game 
Law  cases  given  statewide  publicity  re- 
cently, from  Armstrong  and  Elk  coun- 
ties, aroused  considerable  interest 
here.  All  comments  have  been  positive 
and  most  people  mention  the  SPORT 
program  in  their  comments.  The  only 
complaint  they  have  is  that  the  violators 
got  off  too  easy. — DGP  James  J. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 

Movin’  In 

ERIE  COUNTY— I don’t  think  our 
rabbit  population  is  down,  it’s  just  that 
rabbits  are  getting  smarter.  Granted, 
rabbits  were  scarce  during  the  hunting 
season,  but  that’s  because  they  moved 
to  the  city  to  avoid  the  hunters.  Well, 
that  s the  only  way  I can  explain  why 
I’m  still  getting  rabbit  damage  com- 
plaints from  city  residents. — DGP 
Andy  Martin,  Erie. 
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Ye  of  Little  Faith 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY — Being  an  ac- 
tive deputy  doesn’t  leave  a fellow  much 
time  to  hunt.  Deputy  Rich  Eby,  how- 
ever, was  fortunate  enough  to  bag  a 
deer  this  past  season.  Upon  returning 
home  he  was  greeted  by  his  two  young 
children,  who  asked  if  he  had  any  luck. 
Telling  them  that  he  did,  and  seeing 
their  somewhat  doubtful  expressions, 
he  prompted  them  to  look  in  the  back  of 
his  pickup.  As  they  approached  the 
truck  his  boy  was  heard  whispering  to 
his  older  sister,  “I’ll  bet  he  just  picked 
up  another  roadkill!  — DGP  Tim 
Marks,  Belleville. 

Shrewd  Management 
Technique 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Since  the 
display  we  manned  at  the  Farm  Show 
in  Harrisburg  used  the  black  bear  as  its 
theme,  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tion was,  “When  are  you  guys  gonna 
have  a bear  season?’’  After  I had  ex- 
plained to  several  hundred  people  that 
it  was  a decision  to  be  made  by  powers 
a little  higher  than  myself,  one  gent 
who  had  listened  to  the  explanations 
and  arguments  offered  his  own  solu- 
tion. He  suggested  we  open  up  the  bear 
season  but  restrict  it  to  hunters  using 
knives  only.  Since  this  was  the  first  new 
idea  I d heard  in  quite  awhile,  I asked 
why.  He  said  this  would  satisfy  the 
hunters’  request  for  a season  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  run  the  risk  of  a heavy 
kill! — DGP  T.  R.  Littwin,  Hum- 
melstown. 


Somebody’s  Wrong 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— It 
may  be  just  my  imagination,  but  it 
seems  I got  just  as  many  complaints  this 
winter  about  rabbits  damaging  shrub- 
bery as  I received  during  hunting  sea- 
son that  there  were  no  rabbits. — DGP 
Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Just  Infatuation 

CENTRE  COUNTY— Carl  Weaver, 
industrial  arts  teacher  at  State  College 
Area  High  School,  has  an  interesting 
situation  at  his  farm  near  Linden  Hall. 
Members  of  Carl’s  farm  community  in- 
clude the  peacock  family.  They  had  an 
unexpected  female  guest,  and  despite 
considerable  bickering  from  the  pea- 
hens, she  remained  for  several  months, 
apparently  enamored  of  the  handsome 
strutting  peacock.  The  home  wrecker:  a 
Nittany  Mountain  wild  turkey  hen! — 
DGP  Joe  Wiker,  Pennsylvania  Fur- 
nace. 


Presto! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— A friend  of 
mine  who  does  electrical  work  was 
called  out  to  repair  a clothes  dryer.  In 
short  order  he  diagnosed  the  problem 
as  a clogged  exhaust  vent  pipe.  Reach- 
ing way  back  into  the  pipe,  he  with- 
drew a wild  cottontail  rabbit.  The  lady 
of  the  house  exclaimed,  “You  must  be  a 
magician — you  pull  rabbits  out  of 
pipes!  — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo 
Mills. 
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Avoid  Problems 

YORK  COUNTY— My  deputies  and  I 
have  let  many  animals  out  of  traps — 
animals  that  should  not  have  been  in 
them.  This  problem  could  usually  be 
avoided  if  people  would  only  take  the 
time  to  learn  how  to  make  their  sets 
properly.  Current  fur  prices  have  in- 
creased interest  in  trapping,  but  many 
new  trappers  don’t  know  the  proper 
techniques.  An  easy  way  to  learn  is  to 
send  a check  for  $3  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission, P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17120,  and  ask  for  the  Trapping 
Manual.  Read  it  carefully.  Carry  it  with 
you  when  you  trap,  and  do  what  it  tells 
you  to  do.  Another  method  would  be  to 
contact  your  local  sportsmen’s  club  and 
ask  if  they  would  conduct  a trapper’s 
training  class.  A class  of  this  type  would 
be  most  effective  if  held  prior  to  the 
opening  of  a trapping  season. — DGP  G. 
J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 

Well,  They  Both  Fly 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— While 

constructing  and  erecting  wood  duck 
nesting  boxes  on  a beaver  pond  last 
summer,  Deputy  Ron  Beach  was  ap- 
proached by  a curious  onlooker  and 
asked  how  effective  these  mosquito 
boxes  would  be  in  killing  off  the  pests. 
The  gentleman  had  doubts  as  to  the 
effectiveness  because  he  felt  the  open- 
ing in  the  box  was  too  large  to  let  the 
gas  out  properly.  The  man  was  quite 
surprised  that  we  were  expecting  wood 
ducks  to  use  the  boxes  instead  of 
mosquitoes. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  Jer- 
sey Snore. 

Nature  s Way 

CLINTON  COUNTY— A PennDOT 
employe  was  sharing  his  lunch  with  a 
dark-eyed  junco  along  Kettle  Creek. 
Every  so  often  he  would  throw  the  bird 
a piece  of  bread  from  his  sandwich.  The 
bird  became  careless  as  it  fed  raven- 
ously upon  the  bread.  Suddenly,  a 
mink  pounced  on  the  hapless  bird  and 
carried  it  off  to  a nearby  culvert!  The 
sick,  weak  and  unwary  simply  do  not 
survive  in  Nature’s  world. — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Buddy  System 

CLEARFIELD  CO UNTY— While  I 
was  checking  feeders  last  winter,  five 
wild  turkeys  demonstrated  another 
trick  of  survival.  As  I approached  to 
within  a half-mile  of  the  feeder,  I saw 
fresh  turkey  tracks.  I slowed  down  and 
was  watching  ahead  when  I saw  the 
birds.  They  approached  a stand  of 
sumac  trees  along  this  old  logging  road, 
and  one  turkey  flew  up  into  a sumac 
and  started  to  bounce.  As  he  did  this, 
the  sumac  fruits  fell  to  the  ground  and 
the  other  four  turkeys  began  feeding  on 
them — DGP  Wayne  McGinness, 

Clearfield. 


Deepest,  Darkest  Penn’s  Woods 

As  a new  Game  Protector,  a graduate 
from  the  seventeenth  and  most  recent 
training  class,  I have  been  fortunate  in 
being  involved  in  a number  of  varied 
and  unusual  experiences.  January, 
however,  provided  a “topper”  because 
I got  to  attend  a necropsy  on  a 
gorilla. — DGP  Charles  H.  May,  La- 
trobe. 


Responsibility 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— I had  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  investigating  two  hunt- 
ing accidents  during  the  late  season. 
Both  involved  junior  hunters  who  were 
hunting  unaccompanied — and  the  par- 
ents knew  this.  My  question:  “Who  is 
really  at  fault? — DGP  Don  Smith, 
Uniontown. 
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Home  Sweet  Home? 

Sportsmen  often  ask,  “Do  bears 
reuse  their  winter  dens?”  In  our  inves- 
tigation of  sixty-four  bear  dens  from 
1973  through  1978,  we  found  only  four 
(6  percent)  of  them  reused.  Two  were 
used  by  the  same  bear  two  winters  in  a 
row  and  two  by  different  bears.  One 
female  used  a den  one  winter,  and  one 
of  her  offspring  used  it  the  following 
winter.  It  appears,  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  at  least,  that  reuse  of  bear 
dens  is  infrequent,  possibly  because  of 
the  large  number  of  ledges  and 
brushpiles  available  for  suitable 
dens. — Wildlife  Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt, 
Moscow. 


Sore  Necks 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— l really  be- 
lieve that  our  SPORT  program  is  help- 
ing reduce  Game  Law  violations.  I want 
to  thank  the  people  of  this  county  for 
their  calls  on  violations.  More  than  a 
few  resulted  in  successful  prosecutions, 
and  the  fact  that  people  are  starting  to 
report  infractions  has  reduced  the 
number  of  violations.  Offenders  are 
getting  stiff  necks  from  having  to  look 
over  their  shoulders  all  the  time  and  are 
beginning  to  think  twice  before  they 
deliberately  break  the  law.  Once  again, 
thank  you. — DGP  Edward  N.  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 


Gliding  Thru  Game  Lands 

VENANGO  COUNTY— As  a begin- 
ning cross-country  skier,  I was  recently 
involved  in  a ski  day  with  the  Warren 
County  Heart  Association.  The  event 
took  place  at  Chapman  Dam  State  Park. 
The  trail,  however,  led  us  onto  State 
Game  Lands  29.  It  was  a pleasure  to  see 
so  many  people  enjoying  the  Game 
Lands  in  a way  that  was  probably  not 
even  thought  of  at  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase. We  saw  signs  of  many  types  of 
wildlife  and  enjoyed  a day  out  at  the 
time  of  year  when  most  people  do  not 
leave  the  warmth  of  their  homes. — 
DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Bare  Deer 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY—  Deputy  Cle- 
mons received  a call  about  a road-killed 
deer,  which  is  not  unusual.  He  found 
the  deer  with  no  problem,  but  he  is 
having  trouble  finding  the  hide.  With 
today’s  prices  for  good  deer  hides,  peo- 
ple are  not  only  illegally  taking  the 
entire  deer:  if  the  deer  is  unfit,  they 
just  take  the  hide  instead. — DGP  Barry 
Hambley,  LaPorte. 


Brains 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— The  hen 
pheasant  that  displayed  superior  in- 
tellect in  choosing  the  “safer”  place  to 
stay  last  fall  has  proved  that  her  actions 
were  no  fluke.  She  is  now  wintering 
close  to  the  Division  Office  and  dining 
regularly  at  our  bird  feeders. — LMA 
John  Booth,  Dallas. 


How  To  Reduce  Roadkills 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— At  a recent 
teachers’  meeting,  I suggested  their 
students  dissect  a few  road-killed  does 
so  that  they  might  see  and  learn  more 
about  our  white-tailed  deer  and  how  we 
use  information  gained  in  the  field  to 
manage  this  resource  effectively.  The 
teachers  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea,  but  evidently  the  deer  are  not.  I 
haven’t  had  a roadkill  since  I mentioned 
the  project  over  a month  ago. — DGP 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Nicktown. 
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What's  Happening  to 
Our  Environment? 


The  10th  Annual  Environmental 
Quality  Index 


■pvESPITE  MANY  VICTORIES  for 
-L/  conservationists  in  legislative  and 
courtroom  battles  since  1969,  the  “qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  United  States — as 
measured  by  seven  environmental 
indicators — has  declined  over  the  past 
decade.  Only  one  component  (air  qual- 
ity) hais  shown  improvement. 

This  disturbing  information  is  con- 
tained in  the  tenth  annual  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Index  (EQI)  compiled  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  pub- 
lished in  the  February/March  issue  of 
National  Wildlife  magazine. 

The  country  has  “held  its  own  on 
one  other  natural  resource  (forests) 
while  the  indicators  for  five  other  re- 
sources (water,  wildlife,  soil,  minerals, 
and  living  space)  have  gone  down. 
Thus,  although  the  nation  has  under- 
gone an  “environmental  revolution 
during  the  past  decade,  it  is  not  as  well 
off  now,  environmentally  speaking,  as  it 
was  when  the  first  EQI  was  compiled  in 
1969. 

In  compiling  the  Index,  each  of  the 
seven  resources  studied  is  scored  on  a 
scale  of  0 to  100,  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  objective  measurements  and  the 
subjective  judgments  of  experts  in  the 
various  fields.  Of  the  resources  studied, 
the  nation  s forests  got  the  highest  mark 
(75),  while  its  water  quality  got  the 
lowest  (33).  A total  score  of  700  would 
represent  the  “best  possible  environ- 


ment. Over  the  ten  years  the  NWF  has 
measured  the  environment,  the  score 
for  the  country  has  dropped  from  395  to 
340.  The  1979  score  is  down  three 
points  from  last  year’s  EQI. 

When  the  first  EQI  was  published  in 
1969,  few  people  were  environmentally 
aware  and  no  effort  had  been  made  to 
compile  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
country  s environmental  quality.  Now, 
as  a result  of  an  agreement  last  July, 
four  federal  agencies — the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service — 


Although  the  nation 
has  undergone  an  Envi- 
ronmental Revolution,  it 
is  worse  off  now  than  a 
decade  ago 


cooperate  in  the  collection  of  similar 
resource  data,  and  a bill  has  been  pre- 
pared in  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  to  provide  a 
“quantitative  description  of  the  state  of 
the  environment  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Although  many  environmental  prob- 
lems remain  unsolved,  increased  public 
awareness  provides  some  basis  for  op- 
timism. “It  does  not  seem  Pollyannaish 
to  look  back  and  be  heartened  by  the 
overall  contrast  between  the  situation  a 
decade  ago  and  conditions  now,  says 
Gladwin  Hill,  national  environmental 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a foreword  to  the  EQI  report. 

Summaries  of  the  EQI  reports  on  the 
seven  resources  follow: 
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WILDLIFE 

Down.  Since  Earth  Day  in  1970, 
mounting  public  concern  has  helped 
move  some  important  wildlife  laws 
through  Congress,  laws  that  touch  on 
everything  from  stripmining  and  range- 
land,  to  forest  habitat,  coastal  wetlands, 
and  endangered  species.  In  1978,  a 
classic  confrontation  pitted  the  endan- 
gered snail  darter  against  the  nearly 
completed  (but  economically  unsound) 
Tellico  Dam.  Although  the  U.S.  Su- 

Many  animals  have 
made  strong  comebacks, 
but  others  are  not  faring 
so  well 

preme  Court  ruled  for  the  tiny  fish,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  was  weakened 
in  the  wake  of  the  controversy.  In  the 
same  year,  however,  Congress  sus- 
tained President  Carter’s  landmark 
veto  of  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill,  thus  saving  thousands  of  acres  of 
wildlife  habitat. 

While  many  animals  have  made 
strong  “comebacks  in  the  past  ten 
years,  other  creatures  are  not  faring  so 
well,  and  scientific  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  under  increasing  fire  from  pre- 
servationists opposed  to  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing. 

SOIL 

Down  Worldwide,  there  are  900 
million  more  mouths  to  feed  than  there 
were  ten  years  ago,  and  the  pressure  on 
our  soil — often  called  Americas 
number  one  resource — is  mounting. 
Soil  erosion,  always  a big  problem,  has 
accelerated  as  more  protective  grass- 


The 1 6-page  full-color  reprint  of 
the  1979  EQ  Index  report  contains 
much  additional  information, 
and  a look  ahead.  For  a free  copy, 
write  Educational  Services,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  1412 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


land  has  been  plowed  up.  In  addition, 
17  million  rural  acres  were  lost  to  de- 
velopment during  the  past  decade. 
Now,  states  and  counties  are  trying  to 
buy  up  “development  rights  to  curb 
loss  of  cropland. 

AIR 

Up  Slightly.  In  its  first  EQI, 
National  Wildlife  warned,  “Air  pollu- 
tion is  probably  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  environment.’  Today,  nearly 
7,000  monitoring  stations  have  been  set 
up  to  keep  tabs  on  pollution  levels,  and 
nearly  90  percent  of  all  major  U.S. 
factories  comply  with  pollution  laws. 
However,  “most  Americans  live  in 
areas  where  it  is  still  unsafe  to  breathe. 
And  with  many  power  plants  and  fac- 
tories now  converting  from  oil  to  coal, 
holding  the  line  on  clear  air  standards  is 
becoming  more  difficult. 

MINERALS 

Down.  The  “throwaway”  era  was 
in  full  force  ten  years  ago.  “A  national 
policy  for  the  acquisition  and  use  of  our 
minerals  is  urgently  needed,”  said  Na- 
tional Wildlife  in  its  first  EQI.  “The 
energy  crunch  is  almost  here.”  The 
Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973  was  an  eye- 
opener.  Yet  it  took  four  years  before  a 

Some  fundamental 
and  welcome  shifts  in  the 
American  life-style  have 
occurred 

U.S.  Energy  Department  was  estab- 
lished, and  not  until  the  end  of  1978  did 
we  have  a national  energy  plan. 

Some  fundamental  and  welcome 
shifts  in  the  American  life-style  have 
occurred.  The  tremendous  turnout  for 
1978’s  Sun  Day  underscores  our  seri- 
ousness about  becoming  a “solar  soci- 
ety. Conceivably,  more  than  half  of  all 
our  energy  needs  could  come  from  solar 
sources  by  2020. 

Today’s  most  promising  idea  for  con- 
serving raw  materials  is  an  old  one: 
recycling.  About  two  thirds  of  all  things 
we  use  could  be  recycled. 
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FORESTS 

No  Change.  The  stage  was  set 
in  1969  for  a dramatic  redefinition  of 
the  role  of  the  nation’s  forests.  Pressure 
was  on  to  increase  harvests  on  90  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  forests,  but  timber 
was  recognized  as  being  vital  to  water 
conservation,  recreation,  and  wildlife. 
Now  a battery  of  tough  new  laws  en- 
sures that  a better  balance  will  be 
struck  between  logging  and  recreation. 
Millions  of  acres  of  remote  forestland, 
now  open  to  lumbering,  may  be  pro- 
tected in  the  future  as  “wilderness.” 

WATER 

Down.  “Virtually  every  stream, 
river,  lake,  and  estuary  in  the  country  is 
polluted,”  said  the  1969  EQI  report. 
Despite  strong  federal  control,  only 
limited  progress  has  been  made.  And 
while  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
nation’s  water  is  getting  cleaner,  ex- 
perts think  these  recent  gains  may  be 
deceptive.  We’ve  only  recently  realized 
that  rain  runoff  is  responsible  for  more 
than  half  of  all  the  polluting  compounds 
entering  the  nation’s  waterways.  “It’s  a 
gigantic  problem  we’ve  only  begun  to 
attack,”  concedes  one  EPA  official. 
With  over  1,000  new  substances  being 


introduced  each  year,  and  more  than 
70,000  chemicals  currently  being  used 
for  commercial  purposes  in  the  U.S., 
identification  and  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances is  a must. 


LIVING  SPACE 

Down.  The  public  was  aware  of 
living  space  problems  ten  years  ago:  the 
decay  of  center  cities,  suburban  sprawl, 
traffic  congestion,  noise  pollution,  and 
garbage  disposal.  However,  Americans 

The  root  causes  of 
many  problems  are  the 
population  explosion  and 
poor  land-use  planning 

were  only  dimly  aware  that  the  root 
causes  of  these  problems  were  the 
population  explosion  and  poor  land-use 
planning.  Today,  six  states  have  devel- 
oped plans  for  zoning  and  managing 
tneir  fragile  coastal  areas,  and  another 
two  dozen  are  working  on  similar  plans. 
But  national  land-use  planning  legisla- 
tion has  been  twice  defeated  in  Con- 
gress. 


Over  28,000  Road- Killed  Deer 


HE  DEATH  toll  for  deer  on  Penn- 
sylvania highways  during  1978  was 
the  second  highest  on  record,  according 
to  the  annual  Game  Commission  com- 
pilation. 

Game  Commission  personnel  last 
year  removed  the  carcasses  of  28,274 
whitetails  killed  by  vehicles  on  roads  in 
the  commonwealth.  The  figure  is  1,494 
more  than  in  1977,  and  1,640  below  the 
record  29,914  removed  in  1975. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  figures 
include  only  those  animals  which  are 
physically  recovered  from  the  state’s 
roads  by  Game  Commission  personnel. 

While  there  is  usually  a correlation 
between  the  number  of  deer  killed  on 
roads  and  the  total  deer  population,  this 
is  not  always  readily  apparent,  since 
1978  pre-hunting  season  deer  popula- 
tion figures  were  lower  than  those  in 
1977. 

The  numbei  of  deer  killed  by  vehi- 
cles in  Pennsylvania  exceeds  the 
number  of  whitetails  harvested  by 
hunters  in  any  one  of  approximately  35 
other  states. 

Disposal  of  each  deer  killed  on  a 
highway  usually  involves  at  least  sev- 
eral man-hours  of  time  and  several 
dozen  miles  of  travel,  so  the  cost  to  the 
state  s sportsmen,  whose  purchases  of 


hunting  licenses  pay  the  bill  for  remov- 
ing the  animals  from  Pennsylvania’s 
roads,  is  a substantial  sum  of  money. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer  kill 
last  year  were  Bucks  with  1,296; 
Westmoreland,  1,167;  Venango,  952; 
Schuylkill,  894;  and  Butler,  893.  The 
Bucks  figure  broke  all  records  for  high- 
way deer  kill  in  a single  county  in  a 
single  year. 

Total  recorded  deer  mortality  in  the 
state  last  year,  other  than  those  taken 
by  hunters,  came  to  39,063,  over  5,000 
more  than  the  figure  for  1977. 

The  number  of  whitetails  killed  by 
dogs  last  year  was  2,544,_  about  four 
times  as  many  as  are  usually  pulled 
down  by  canines.  Dogs  were  most 
deadly  in  Susquehanna  County,  where 
they  killed  378  deer;  in  Potter  they 
pulled  down  139  whitetails;  Somerset, 
128;  Clearfield,  124;  Wayne,  110;  and 
Elk,  101. 

In  1978  1,560  deer  were  killed  for 
causing  crop  damage,  an  increase  from 
1,027  the  preceding  year. 

Last  year  game  protectors  recorded 
4,058  illegal  deer  kills,  a decrease  from 
the  4,348  chalked  up  in  1977.  Losses  of 
deer  in  other  categories  in  1978  totaled 
2,627,  compared  to  752  the  previous 
year. 


Cold-handed  hunters,  take  heed: 


“I  was  hunting  from  my  camp  on  the  first 
day  of  deer  season,  1 978.  About  1 0 
o'clock  I decided  to  go  back  for  coffee.  As  I 
neared  camp,  I met  my  uncle  whom  I 
hadn’t  seen  for  some  time,  also  heading 
back.  As  we  talked  of  old  times  and  un- 
loaded our  rifles  in  camp,  I forgot  my  usual 
caution  and  put  my  handwarmer  in  a 
pocket  where  I had  two  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. I took  off  my  coat  and  put  it  on  a chair. 
To  make  a long  story  short,  in  about  10 
minutes  we  heard  a sound  like  a small 
firecracker,  and  my  coat  bounced  in  the  air 
like  it  had  a rabbit  underneath.  After  the 
smoke  cleared  and  I recovered  from  swal- 
lowing some  tobacco  juice,  I found  what’s 
shown  in  this  photo.” 

John  Conway,  of  King  of  Prussia,  de- 
scribed this  incident  hoping  to  save  others 
from  similar  accidents. 
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Photo  by  Tom  Palandro. 
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Archers  Report  Taking  5,053  Deer 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  archers  had  the 
second  best  year  on  record  during 
the  past  hunting  seasons,  according  to 
report  cards  filed  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission. During  the  1978-79  seasons, 
archers  reported  taking  5,053  deer. 
This  compares  with  4,678  the  previous 
year,  and  5,061  in  1975-76,  when  the 
all-time  record  was  established. 

Bowmen  returned  report  cards  for 
2,122  antlered  deer,  including  1,448 
with  three  or  more  points  and  674  spike 
bucks.  Cards  received  for  antlerless 
deer  totaled  2,931. 

Resident  archers  sent  in  509  spike 
buck  report  cards  and  1,243  cards  for 
bucks  with  three  or  more  points,  for  a 
total  of  1,752  antlered  deer.  The  antler- 
less cards  from  resident  hunters  totaled 
2,186,  making  the  resident  report  card 
total  3,938. 

Nonresidents  filed  reports  on  165 
spike  bucks  and  205  with  three  or  more 
points,  for  a total  of  370  antlered  cards, 
while  the  antlerless  reports  totaled  745. 
Altogether,  1,115  report  cards  were 
received  from  nonresidents. 

The  compound  bow,  which  was  le- 
galized for  Hunting  just  a few  years  ago, 
was  the  choice  of  3,361  archers,  while 


DESPITE  partial  paralysis,  Carol  Kelley  of 
Murrysville  scored  perfect  heart  shot  on  this 
nice  buck,  her  first  with  bow. 


the  long  bow  was  used  by  1,692  suc- 
cessful archers. 

The  figures  included  4,449  report 
cards  received  for  the  regular  fall  arch- 
ery season  which  opened  September 
30  and  concluded  on  October  27,  and 
another  604  cards  for  the  winter  season 
which  opened  December  26  and  closed 
on  January  13. 


1,168  Varying  Hares  Released 

The  Game  Commission  recently  released  1,168  varying  hares  in  northern 
counties  of  the  state.  The  hares,  commonly  called  snowshoe  rabbits,  were 
purchased  from  New  Brunswick. 

Annually,  about  1,000  hares  are  purchased  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
released  in  habitat  likely  to  support  self-sustaining  populations  of  the  animals. 
While  hare  populations  are  not  over-abundant,  there  are  quite  a few  places  in  the 
state  where  hunters  have  opportunities  to  harvest  these  desirable  game  animals. 


More  Land  for  Hunting 

In  recent  action  taken  by  the  Game  Commission,  acquisition  of  1,008  acres  of 
land  for  $209,800  was  approved  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bradford,  Lancaster, 
Lebanon,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna.  Nearly  all  of  the  monies  for  the  purchases 
will  come  from  the  Game  Fund.  The  tracts  will  be  used  for  public  hunting. 
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Position  On  Threatened 
And  Endangered  Species  Adopted 


BASES  FOR  priorities  for  threatened 
and  endangered  species  have  been 
selected  by  the  Game  Commission  en 
route  to  development  of  a new  man- 
agement policy  for  the  species. 

In  a position  statement  adopted  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  commission,  the 
agency  declares  that  “through  its 
threatened  and  endangered  species 
program,  [the  Game  Commission]  is 
committed  to  maintaining  the  current 
diversity  of  birds  and  mammals  native 
to  Pennsylvania. 

The  agency  also  “is  committed  to 
determining  the  general  status  of  all 
birds  and  mammals  native  to  Pennsyl- 

Buck  Season  Dates 

HE  TRADITIONAL  two-week 
buck  deer  hunting  season  will  be 
retained  in  Pennsylvania.  The  season 
will  continue  to  open  on  the  Monday 
following  Thanksgiving. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been 
complaints  that  the  two-week  antlered 
deer  season,  followed  by  an  antlerless 
season  of  several  days’  length,  kept 
hunters  in  the  woods  too  close  to 
Christmas. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  hunters 
preferences,  thousands  of  hunting 
license  buyers  were  recently  sent  ques- 


vania  and  to  protecting,  maintaining, 
and,  where  possible,  enhancing  those 
species  determined  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Priorities  for  species  to  be  managed 
will  be  based  on  the  degree  of  the 
threat  to  the  species;  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  ecological  importance  of  the 
species;  the  potential  for  recovery;  and 
public  awareness. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion is  committed  to  cooperating  with 
other  state  agencies  involved  in 
threatened  and  endangered  species 
work  and  to  cooperating  with  other 
states  having  mutual  interests.  ” 

Won’t  Be  Changed 

tionnaires  by  the  Game  Commission, 
asking  if  the  hunters  might  prefer  a 
buck  season  which  opened  on  the 
Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  and 
ended  on  the  following  Saturday. 

More  than  73  percent  of  those  who 
responded  preferred  the  traditional 
two- week  buck  season.  Only  18  percent 
favored  a one- week  season.  Another  7 
percent  indicated  either  setup  would 
be  okay;  the  remainder  had  no  opinion. 

Accordingly,  the  two-week  buck  sea- 
son, opening  on  the  Monday  following 
Thanksgiving,  will  be  continued. 


Book  Review  . . . 


The  Deer  of  North  America 

The  most  important  book  on  deer  to  be  published  in  many  years.  Rue  is  a wildlife 
photographer  and  lecturer  who  has  spent  decades  with  deer  on  their  own  turf;  he  knows 
them  well.  Though  carefully  researched  and  documented,  and  full  of  facts  and  figures, 
this  book  is  still  the  kind  you’d  enjoy  sitting  down  with — leafing  through  to  admire  photos, 
browsing  for  anecdotes,  or  reading  carefully.  Rue  is  not  a wildlife  biologist;  his  book, 
however,  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by  many  biologists  and  wildlife  managers.  Hunters 
will  find  it  contains  more  valuable  information  than  many  a “how-to”  deer  hunting  book. 
The  Deer  of  North  America,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III,  Crown  Publishers,  419  Park  Ave. 
S.,  NYC  10016,  463  pp.,  $12.95.  (Autographed  copies  available  from  author,  RD  2,  Box 
88a,  Blairstown,  N.J.  07825,  $14.20.) 
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Open  House  at  Game  Farms 

Open  house  programs  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Game  Commission  at  its 
game  farms  on  Sunday,  June  10,  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Game  Commission 
personnel  will  be  on  hand  at  the  farms  to  explain  hatching  and  rearing  programs. 
No  reservations  are  necessary.  Following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  game 
farms  and  the  species  produced  by  each: 

Eastern  Game  Farm,  Schwenksville  R.D.  2,  between  Limerick  and 
Schwenksville,  pheasants;  Western  Game  Farm,  Cambridge  Springs  R.D.  1,  three 
miles  southeast  of  Cambridge  Springs  on  Route  408,  pheasants;  Loyalsock  Game 
Farm,  Montoursville  R.D.  2,  five  miles  north  of  Montoursville  on  Route  87, 
pheasants;  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport,  seventeen 
miles  north  of  Montoursville  between  Barbours  and  Proctor,  wild  turkeys;  State 
Wild  Waterfowl  Farm,  Meadville  R.D.  4,  two  miles  northwest  of  Geneva,  mallard 
ducks:  Southwest  Game  Farm,  Distant,  three  miles  south  of  New  Bethlehem  near 
Distant  on  Routes  28  and  66,  pheasants. 


Appointments  For  Game  Farm  Visits 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
is  requiring  that  groups  or  individuals 
who  plan  to  visit  game  farms  make 
reservations  in  advance  of  their  planned 
trips  to  the  facilities. 

The  Game  Commission  has  always 
encouraged  the  public  to  visit  game 
farms,  and  regularly  schedules  open 
house  programs  at  all  of  the  farms  so 
that  the  agency  can  acquaint  persons 
interested  in  wildlife  with  procedures 
and  facilities  that  are  involved  in  the 
propagation  of  game  birds. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  discour- 
age visits  to  game  farms,  but  unsched- 
uled visitations  have  frequently  disrupt- 
ed work  at  the  farms,  and  visitations 
have  not  been  as  fruitful  for  newcomers 


as  they  might  have  been  had  advance 
reservations  been  made. 

When  reservations  are  made  for 
game  farm  visits,  the  personnel  at  the 
farms  are  better  able  to  plan  their  work 
activities  so  there  will  be  a minimum  of 
disruption.  At  the  same  time,  they  will 
be  better  able  to  accommodate  guests 
and  acquaint  them  with  operations  at 
the  farms  in  unhurried  fashion. 


Give 
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To  a Friend  . . . 


Pennsylvania  Big  Tree  List  Updated 


Pennsylvania  has  some  big  trees — 
like  the  chestnut  oak  on  SGL  73,  which 
is  14  feet,  8 inches  around  and  102  feet 
tall.  It’s  one  of  141  trees  listed  in  the 
latest  (1979)  edition  of  Big  Trees  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  are  the  biggest  of 
their  species  currently  known  in  the 
state;  some  are  national  champions. 
These  record-holders  may  help  fores- 
ters understand  how  some  trees  are 
better  able  to  withstand  disease  and 
other  dangers. 


The  Committee  on  Big  Trees  is  al- 
ways looking  for  new  record  trees.  This 
third  edition  of  the  list  includes  not 
only  the  location,  size,  year  of  mea- 
surement and  nominator  of  each  record 
tree,  but  also  the  procedure  for  measur- 
ing and  nominating  a tree.  Photos  of 
several  big  and  historic  trees  are  in- 
cluded. The  booklet  is  available  for 
$1.25  per  copy  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  5221  E.  Simpson 
St.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  17055. 
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GROUSE  HUNTING: 
SOME  LEAN  YEARS 


By  Lincoln  Lang 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SOME  OF  US  wish  we  could  return 
to  the  good  old  days  of  grouse  hunt- 
ing when  Penn’s  Woods  was  not  a 
woods  at  all,  but  a brushland.  That  was 
a time  when  shrubs  and  young  trees 
were  reforesting  a landscape  laid  bare 
by  the  logging  and  fires  of  an  earlier 
era.  From  our  vantage  point  today, 
those  conditions  would  seem  to  have 
been  ideal  for  grouse:  plenty  of  aspen, 
cherry,  blueberry,  blackberry,  laurel 
and  other  plant  species  of  the  right  age 
and  density  for  high  grouse  popula- 
tions. 

Oldtimers  tell  us  of  fabulous  hunting 
conditions,  with  grouse  flushing  in 
bunches.  These  stories  may  not  exag- 
gerate the  truth  much  in  many  cases. 
However,  they  may  give  a distorted 
overall  impression.  After  all,  those  old- 
timers  were  only  human;  like  modern 
hunters,  they  might  have  remembered 
the  successful  days  afield  and  forgotten 
the  poor  ones.  How  many  stories  do 
you  read  in  sporting  magazines  where 
the  writer  got  “skunked  on  his  or  her 
hunting  or  fishing  trip?  Darn  few.  So, 
then,  was  grouse  hunting  really  that 
good  overall  in  those  earlier  years? 

If  we  grouse  hunters  wished  to  turn 
the  clock  back,  which  years  would  we 
pick  as  the  “golden  age  of  grouse  hunt- 
ing”? 

We  certainly  would  not  choose  1946. 
The  season  was  closed  to  grouse  hunt- 
ing that  year;  the  Game  Commission 
apparently  believed  the  grouse  popula- 


NOW you  see  ’em, 
now  you  don’t!  Well, 
that’s  the  way  grouse 
populations  are. 


tion  too  low  for  an  open  hunting  season. 

How  about  1929  or  1918?  That’s  get- 
ting back  to  when  habitat  conditions 
should  have  been  ideal  for  our  favorite 
game  bird.  However,  even  though 
there  supposedly  was  an  abundance  of 
good  cover,  the  Game  Commission  saw 
fit  to  close  the  season  in  both  of  those 
years.  In  1947,  1948,  and  1949  only  six 
hunting  days  were  allowed  for  grouse. 
In  the  years  1951,  1950,  1938,  1937, 
1932,  1931,  1930,  1927,  and  1925, 
things  were  not  much  better.  Season 
lengths  varied  between  seven  and  15 
days  those  years.  Our  faithful  pointers, 
setters,  and  Brittanies  would  not  have 
gotten  much  on-the-job  training,  would 
they? 

All  of  this  indicates  that  grouse  hunt- 
ing in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
probably  wasn’t  as  we  imagine  it.  The 
well-publicized  “grouse  cycle”  or  popu- 
lation fluctuations  were  as  much  a con- 
cern years  ago  as  they  are  today. 

What  happens  to  grouse  some  years 
when  they  seem  to  disappear?  Lots  of 
theories  exist:  abundance  of  predators, 
cold  wet  spring  weather,  overhunting, 
cold  winters  without  much  snow  cover, 
diseases  and  parasites — all  things  which 
do  have  a limiting  effect  on  local  grouse 
abundance.  However,  none  of  these 
fully  explain  some  of  the  general  de- 
clines that  grouse  have  experienced. 

We  do  know  that  without  some  quan- 
tity of  favorable  habitat  there  would  be 
no  grouse  at  all.  That  is  why  the  Game 
Commission  has  recently  embarked  on 
a research  and  management  program  to 
improve  grouse  habitat.  Hopefully,  we 
will  be  able  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  grouse  on  many  of  our  State 
Game  Lands — but  don’t  expect  mira- 
cles. Grouse  have  shown  that  despite 
what  might  seem  to  be  ideal  conditions, 
their  numbers  will  fluctuate.  There  will 
always  be  some  lean  years. 
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Many  of  us  are  interested  in  improving 
the  landscape  around  our  homes  by 
choosing  a more  natural  assemblage  of 
plants.  It’s  clear,  of  course,  that  we  can't — 
and  probably  wouldn’t  want  to — exactly 
duplicate  the  plant  community  of  any  par- 
ticular habitat.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
pick  and  choose  native  plants  that  will 
make  the  yard  look  more  natural,  less 
formal,  and  more  inviting  to  wildlife. 

Along  the  same  lines  is  the  idea  that 
institutional  grounds  could  also  be  more 
natural  and  more  inviting  by  choosing  a 
variety  of  plants  with  different  characters 
and  different  qualities.  For  instance,  if  you 
examine  the  grounds  around  one  of  your 
local  schools,  you’ll  probably  find  mostly 
pin  or  scarlet  oaks,  dozens  of  them  in 
fact.  Of  course,  there  will  be  occasional 
accents,  a white  pine  here,  a dogwood 
there,  and  undoubtedly  lots  of  red  and 
white  cedars  as  foundation  plants. 

It’s  too  bad  that  the  designers  of  those 
school  grounds  were  not  advised  better  by 
the  administrators  and  faculty.  The  school 
grounds  can  be  as  important  to  the  learn- 
ing process  as  the  classroom  itself,  and  yet 
the  main  concern  has  apparently  been  to 
make  the  yard  look  neat  with  easy  mainte- 
nance. It  doesn’t  even  have  to  be 
“pretty” — just  neat! 

Most  of  these  drab,  formal  lawns  can  be 
improved  both  esthetically  and  education- 
ally by  providing  new  additions  of  a variety 
of  native  plants.  The  new  plants  for  your 
home  or  school  should  be  attractive  and 
provide  diversity  for  numerous  observa- 
tions and  lessons  outdoors. 

A great  deal  has  already  been  written 
about  types  of  shrubs  and  bushes  that 
provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  are 
also  esthetically  pleasant.  Most  shrubs, 
however,  require  significant  ground  space, 
require  some  pruning  to  control  spreading, 
and  have  a tendency  to  become  litter 


traps.  So  if,  as  an  interested  parent  or 
teacher,  you  recommend  to  your  school- 
board  the  planting  of  autumn  olive  or  tarta- 
rian  honeysuckle,  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  And,  if  you  mention  multiflora 
rose — well,  for  your  sake,  don’t  mention  it! 

Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  more 
acceptable  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  more 
valuable  for  educational  use.  Trees  repre- 
sent a long-term  investment  with  multiple 
dividends. 

But  what  trees?  Recently,  Oliver  Stark, 
who  is  associated  with  the  Bowman’s  Hill 
State  Wildflower  Preserve,  listed  ten  trees 
that  “will  grow  up  to  twenty-five  feet,  are 
native  and  need  little  maintenance.”  His 
list  with  comments  appeared  in  the  fall, 
1978,  issue  of  “Twin  Leaf,”  the  Preserve’s 
newsletter. 

The  ten  trees  could  make  a valuable 
addition  to  almost  any  school  landscape 
where  there  is  enough  room,  and  actually 
create  a small  arboretum  that  could 
have  great  educational  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  or  all  of  the  species  would  also 
add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  home  yard. 

The  following  is  the  list  given  by  Stark 
with  comments  by  OWL: 

Flowering  Dogwood  (Indian  Ar- 
rowwood )—Cornus  florida 

The  popular  dogwood  has  much  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  interesting  observations. 
What  most  people  consider  to  be  showy 
white  flower  petals  are  not  petals  at  all  but 
are  four  “bracts”  which  surround  a cluster 
of  small  greenish-white  flowers.  Two  dis- 
tinct bud  types  can  be  seen;  the  oval 
flattened  buds  will  produce  the  next  year's 
flowers  while  the  smaller,  more  pointed 
buds  will  produce  new  leaf  growth.  The 
half-inch  fruit  will  turn  bright  red  and  serve 
as  food  for  at  least  thirty-six  species  of 
birds  and  a variety  of  mammals.  Almost  all 
parts  of  the  calcium-rich  plant  are  browsed 
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by  one  critter  or  another.  One  explanation 
for  the  name  is  that  “dogwood”  is  a corrup- 
tion of  “daggerwood” — the  hard  wood  was 
supposedly  used  for  daggers,  arrows  and 
the  like.  More  recently,  the  wood  has  been 
used  for  tool  handles,  golf  club  heads,  and 
mallets.  Powdered  dogwood  bark  can  be 
used  as  a toothpaste  and  an  extract  from  it 
has  been  used  as  a substitute  for  quinine. 

Redbud — Cercis  canadensis 

This  common  understory  tree  bears 
one-third-inch  long  pink  pea-like  flowers 
that  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  the 
dogwood.  The  name  Judas  bush  stems 
from  the  idea  that  the  tree  blushes  in 
shame  for  Judas’s  betrayal  of  Christ.  The 
flowers  can  be  eaten  in  salads,  giving  a 
novel  touch  of  color.  Seeds  are  eaten  by 
quail  and  some  songbirds.  An  interesting 
note  is  that  while  redbud  is  a member  of 
the  pea  family  (Leguminosae),  it  does  not 
fix  nitrogen  as  many  other  family  members 
do. 

Shadbush — Amelanchier  arborea 
(o  rLaeuis) 

Among  the  earliest  showy  bloomers  with 
terminal  clusters  of  1-1V2-inch  white  flow- 
ers. The  small  red  fruits  are  widely  used 
like  blueberries  for  jams,  jellies  and  pies,  or 
eaten  as  is.  At  least  twenty-seven  species 
or  birds  and  numerous  mammals  eat  the 
fruit  while  rabbits  and  deer  browse  on  the 
leaves  and  bark.  Blooms  about  the  time 
shad  make  spawning  runs  upstream.  Also 
called  serviceberry,  Juneberry,  and  others.' 

Fringe  Tree — Chionanthus  virgin- 
icus 

The  white  flowers  in  early  summer 
(June)  are  in  drooping  clusters  up  to  6 
inches  long.  Slightly  fragrant.  Females 
produce  blue-purple  fleshy  fruits  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Sourwooc — Oxydendrum  arbo- 

reum 

Tiny  bell-like  flowers  grow  in  clusters  up 
to  10  inches  in  length.  Stark  compares 
them  to  lily  of  the  valley.  The  sour-tasting 
leaves  make  an  interesting  lesson.  They 
are  eaten  by  deer  and  often  chewed  by 
folks  as  a thirst  quencher.  Brilliant  scarlet 
foliage  in  autumn.  Also  called  sorrel  tree, 
elk  tree,  and  titi. 

Striped  Maple — Acer pensylvanica 

The  unusual  green  bark  with  white 


stripes  will  put  this  plant  on  your  list  of 
favorites.  The  foliage  turns  orange  or  scar- 
let in  autumn.  Various  parts  of  the  plant  are 
eaten  by  deer,  mice,  grouse,  porcupines, 
squirrels  and  other  animals.  Also  called 
moosewood,  and  goosefoot  maple. 

Black  Haw — Viburnum  prunifolium 

The  flowers  form  as  massed  clusters  up 
to  5 inches  across  in  May  or  June.  The 
blue-black  fruit  is  sweet  and  edible  and  is 
eaten  by  rabbits,  grouse  and  pheasants. 

Paw  Paw — Asimina  triloba 

Fruit  is  a large  banana-like  berry  up  to  7 
inches  long.  It  is  brown,  sweet  and  edible. 
One  story  has  it  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  avoided  starvation  on  their  re- 
turn trip  by  depending  heavily  on  the  paw 
paw.  Some  observers  note  the  decline  in 
numbers  in  recent  decades.  Other  interest- 
ing characteristics  include  a woolly  bud  not 
covered  by  bud  scales  and  a chambered 
pith. 

Sassafras — Sassafras  albidum 

Sassafras  leaves  are  of  three  forms  with 
1,  2,  or  3 lobes  (egg  shaped,  thumb  and 
mitten,  3 fingers).  Good  discussion  starter! 
Roots  and  bark  often  boiled  for  tea.  Also, 
oil  extract  used  for  flavoring  candy  and 
scenting  toiletries.  Leaf  scars  have  only 
one  bundle  scar.  True  terminal  buds. 
Wood  used  for  dugout  canoes. 

Sweet  Bay  Magnolia — Magnolia 
virginiana 

Like  most  magnolias,  sweet  bay  has 
showy  white  fragrant  flowers.  Leaves  are 
leathery  and  often  evergreen.  Stems  have 
a chambered  pith  and  stipular  rings.  Buds 
are  covered  with  one  bud  scale  and  leaf 
scars  have  many  bundle  traces.  Fruit  clus- 
ters are  woody  cone-like  structures  from 
which  fall  red  seeds  on  silk  threads.  Lots  of 
neat  things  to  observe  and  talk  about! 

★ ★ ★ 

Bowman’s  Hill  State  Wildflower  Pre- 
serve is  a part  of  Washington  Crossing 
State  Park.  Located  just  a few  miles  south 
of  New  Hope  along  the  Delaware  River, 
the  park  offers  visitors  a variety  of  histori- 
cal and  natural  points  of  interests.  The 
preserve  boasts  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  wild  plants  in  naturalized  settings.  A 
weekend  visit  this  spring  would  be  a trip  to 
remember.  Thqir  address  is  Bowman’s  Hill 
State  Wildflower  Preserve,  Box  345, 
Pineville,  Pa.  18946. 
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FOR  MANY  sportsmen,  May  is  a month 
to  limber  up  your  casting  arm  or  to 
start  exercising  those  winter-weary  legs  by 
stalking  the  elusive  turkey  gobbler. 

By  now  trout  season  is  in  full  swing  and 
the  shad  are  making  their  way  up  the 
Delaware  River.  For  me,  it  is  the  hard- 
fighting  shad  that  makes  this  month  some- 
thing worth  looking  forward  to.  I will  make  a 
couple  of  trips  to  my  favorite  stretch  of  the 
river  and  hopefully  tangle  with  a few  shad. 

To  a game  protector,  May  is  a month  of 
mainly  complaints  concerning  nearly  every 
local  species  of  wildlife. 

By  now  most  gardens  are  progressing 
very  well  and  people  don’t  take  kindly  to 
sharing  crops  with  the  local  animals.  It 
seems  that  every  other  phone  call  has  to 
do  with  squirrels,  rabbits,  groundhogs,  or 
geese.  Most  of  the  troubles  stem  from 
conflicts  around  the  house. 

Squirrels  are  invading  attics,  rabbits  and 
groundhogs  are  in  the  garden  and  flower- 
beds, and  geese  are  taking  over  every 
small  pond  and  a few  private  swimming 
pools. 

What  I often  find  puzzling  is  that  a large 
percentage  of  the  people  who  complain 
are  also  opposed  to  hunting  and  trapping. 
On  one  hand  they  want  certain  animals 
evicted  from  their  property,  while  on  the 
other  they  say  that  we  (humans)  should 
leave  wildlife  alone.  Fortunately  for  the 
sportsman,  these  people  still  remain  a 
minority. 

May  1 — Every  game  protector,  at  one 
time  or  another,  receives  reports  of  un- 
common species  of  wildlife  being  sighted 
in  his  district.  This  morning  I received  a call 
from  a man  who  was  certain  he  had  seen  a 
dead  bobcat  on  Route  222  near  the 
Berks-Lancaster  county  line.  It  would  be 
uncommon  for  a bobcat  to  venture  into  this 
part  of  the  state,  but  one  can  never  be 
sure.  In  this  case  it  turned  out  to  be  a false 
alarm,  for  the  cat  was  just  a large  housecat 
with  the  proper  coloration  to  be  mistaken 
for  a bobcat. 

May  2 — The  school  students  of  Berks 
and  Schuylkill  counties  have  a real  advan- 
tage over  many  youngsters  in  learning 
about  wildlife.  Under  the  supervision  of 
Bob  Hohl,  the  Berks/Schuylkill  County  In- 
termediate Unit  has  established  a library  of 
wildlife  cases  with  actual  mounted  speci- 
mens to  learn  from. 

Over  the  years,  Bob  has  obtained  most 
types  of  wildlife  he  wants,  but  is  lacking  in 
skunks.  It  seems  that  every  time  I have  a 
chance  to  get  a good  skunk  for  Bob,  it  lets 
loose  with  its  defense  mechanism.  For 
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some  reason,  I always  lose  my  desire  at 
this  point  to  transport  the  animal  to  Bill 
Hartman,  the  taxidermist  who  does  the 
work  for  the  unit. 

Today  it  happened  again.  I had  a skunk 
to  remove  from  a Mt.  Penn  window  well. 
This  time  it  didn’t  use  its  atomic  weapon, 
but  the  fur  was  rather  patchy  and  would  not 
have  made  a good  mount  at  all.  I guess  I’ll 
just  have  to  keep  trying. 

May  6 — This  year  the  district  Boy  Scout 
Jamboree  was  held  at  the  Daniel  Boone 
Homestead  with  thousands  of  scouts  in 
attendance.  Deputy  Red  Miller  and  I put 
together  and  manned  a PGC  display  using 
Hunter  Education  as  a theme.  Our  only 
miscalculation  was  that  the  display  was 
intended  to  be  set  up  outside.  What  we 
didn’t  count  on  was  the  inclement  weather. 
It  poured  all  day  and  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  set  things  up  under  a tent 
canopy.  Considering  the  adverse  condi- 
tions, the  day  went  well.  It  takes  more  than 
rain  to  dampen  the  spirits  of  all  those 
scouts. 

May  11 — Just  about  every  species  of 
wildlife  is  protected  by  law  today.  The 
Game  Commission,  having  the  responsibil- 
ity of  overseeing  this  protection,  must  also 
establish  and  administer  permits  for  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  possess  or  handle  wildlife 
in  ways  contrary  to  state  law. 

I spent  most  of  today  contacting  some  of 
these  permit  holders.  It  is  good  to  just  stop 
and  say  hello  once  in  a while,  and  answer 
any  questions  they  might  have. 

Some  examples  of  these  special  permits 
are:  taxidermy,  fur  buying,  operating  a 
regulated  shooting  ground,  falconry,  game 
propagation,  and  many  more. 
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May  12 — I mentioned  in  the  introduction 
that  May  is  a time  of  many  nuisance  com- 
plaints concerning  wildlife.  Today  I han- 
dled situations  for  different  people  that 
were  having  problems  with  raccoons, 
dogs,  squirrels,  and  ducks.  You  might 
wonder  what  a duck  could  do  to  upset 
someone,  but  believe  me,  it  happens.  In 
this  case  the  problem  was  nothing  more 
than  a duck’s  presence  in  a person’s  yard. 
They  simply  wanted  it  removed. 

May  15 — DGP  John  Snyder  called  me 
this  morning  and  asked  for  assistance  on 
an  investigation  in  Reading.  A cooperator 
in  the  SPORT  program  had  seen  several 
people  catch  a number  of  goslings  from 
the  Lake  Ontelaunee  area  and  take  them 
away.  The  witness  alertly  took  down  the 
license  number,  and  after  a quick  registra- 
tion check  John  found  the  people  to  be 
from  Reading.  It  took  most  of  the  morning 
to  find  the  persons.  They  paid  their  fines 
out  of  court  and  hopefully  will  leave  young 
wildlife  alone  next  time. 

May  17 — Deputy  game  protectors  are 
not  employees  of  the  Game  Commission. 
Their  role  is  voluntary,  yet  they  are  a very 
professional  group  of  people,  all  being  very 
capable  in  the  ways  of  enforcing  the  law. 
One  important  phase  of  deputy  training  is 
with  firearms.  I encourage  my  deputies  to 
practice  shooting  their  revolvers  as  much 
as  possible.  To  help  with  the  expense  of 
ammo,  I do  a lot  of  reloading  for  them. 


TO  SOME  folks,  wildlife  is  a nuisance  simply 
because  it’s  there — as  a duck  was  to  one 
family  who  called. 


Today  I spent  nearly  the  entire  day  loading 
ammo.  It  sure  takes  a lot  of  time  to  prepare 
ammo  when  you  compare  it  with  the  time  it 
takes  to  shoot  it  up  on  the  range. 

May  20 — This  year  I put  on  my  first  new 
deputy  since  taking  over  this  district  from 
Joe  Leiendecker  when  he  retired.  Stan 
Majeski,  who  lives  in  the  Gibralter  area, 
successfully  completed  and  passed  the 
deputy  exam.  Today  he  and  I attended  a 
deputy  orientation  exercise  at  the  Division 
Office.  It  is  here  that  all  the  new  deputies  in 
the  Division  get  their  first  chance  to  meet 
the  Division  Office  staff.  This  orientation 
gives  them  a more  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  Game  Commission  and  what  will 
be  expected  of  them.  From  here  on,  their 
training  will  come  directly  from  their  re- 
spective game  protectors. 

May  23 — My  initial  plan  for  today  was  to 
meet  DGP  John  Snyder  on  SGL  106  and 
assist  him  with  seedling  daylighting.  The 
inevitable  happened,  though.  Four  deer 
were  killed  by  vehicles  in  different  parts  of 
my  district  last  night,  and  I had  to  pick  them 
up.  Not  till  after  noon  could  I get  to  the 
Game  Lands  to  give  John  a hand.  We 
worked  together  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Our 
efforts  in  removing  the  tall  weeds  from 
around  the  young  seedlings  will  give  them 
a little  better  chance  at  survival. 

May  24 — There  are  in  excess  of  250 
different  Game  Lands  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  these,  my  favorite  to  visit  is 
SGL  46,  better  known  as  the  Middle  Creek 
Waterfowl  Management  Area.  Charlie 
Strouphar,  supervisor  there,  asked  me  to 
assist  him  today  in  giving  guided  tours  of 
the  area.  Several  hundred  students  from 
Lancaster  were  there.  These  tours  gave 
them  an  added  insight  into  what  is  being 
done  on  the  area  to  benefit  all  wildlife. 

May  30 — A woman  from  Mt.  Penn  called 
today  and  was  completely  beside  herself. 
A screech  owl  had  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
harass  this  woman  and  her  husband  by 
dive-bombing  them  whenever  they  left  the 
house.  Those  times  that  the  owl  didn’t  do 
this,  it  just  sat  in  the  tree  in  front  of  the 
house  and  stared  at  them  as  if  to  say,  “I’m 
not  through  yet!” 

As  is  usually  the  case,  when  I got  there 
the  owl  was  gone.  I figured  it  probably  had 
young  ones  nearby  and  did  these  things  as 
a defense  measure.  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do. 

I never  heard  from  the  woman  again  so  I 
guess  the  owl  made  its  point  and  departed 
for  parts  unknown. 
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WE  CLIMBED  THE  creek  bed 
that  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
chute.  By  turns,  the  water  ran  under 
the  rocks  and  pitched  over  them,  glaz- 
ing to  ice.  Snow  fell,  sometimes  so 
furiously  we  could  not  see  the  walls 
hemming  us  in  and  directing  our  as- 
cent. My  mind  recorded  fragments: 
sawtoothed  plants;  blunt  fingers 
scrabbling  at  rocks;  yellow  emblems  on 
the  bootsoles  of  the  man  ahead;  a great 
silence  broken  by  breathing,  equip- 
ment scraping,  rocks  sliding  some- 
where between  us  and  the  high  range 
above. 

In  time,  we  gained  the  plateau.  We 
had  climbed  700  feet  in  the  last 
quarter-mile,  2000  feet  since  morning. 
On  top,  snow  covered  the  red 
wildflowers  of  August.  The  creek,  we 
discovered,  issued  from  a narrow  lake 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length; 
the  lake  mirrored  gray  clouds  and 
rocks. 

We  rested.  With  my  pack  off,  I felt 
light  as  a feather.  Neither  I,  nor  my  two 
companions,  spoke. 

Out  of  swirling  clouds,  mountains 
loomed. 

So  suddenly  did  they  appear,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  elements  that  formed 
them  must  have  been  visible  all  along 
and  only  then  had  chosen  to  coalesce. 
The  peaks  were  dull  white  and  gray, 
with  glints  of  yellow  from  stray  sun. 
Massive,  wrapped  in  glaciers,  they 
seemed  nevertheless  capable  of  mo- 
tion. They  stood  for  a moment  before 
disappearing  behind  the  clouds,  leaving 
us  with  the  lake,  the  ubiquitous  talus, 
and  a dual  sense  of  foundation  in  reality 
and  estrangement  from  it. 

We  were  in  wilderness.  Our  maps 
showed  surrounding  mountains  named 
Koven,  Bastion,  Sentinel,  Solitude, 
Desolation,  The  Sphinx. 

We  did  not  dwell  on  the  names  but 
got  busy  and  pitched  tents,  shook  out 
sleeping  bags,  and  started  supper.  We 
ate  in  the  lee  of  stunted  pines  as  a wind 
rose.  The  lake  rippled,  tne  clouds  with- 
drew, and  again  the  mountains  were 
with  us. 

Although  austere,  they  were  a wel- 
come sight.  We  had  come  into  the 
wilderness  to  reassure  ourselves  that  it 
still  existed,  to  gain  from  it  peace  and 


self-knowledge,  to  see  if  we  could,  as 
Aldo  Leopold  put  it,  “think  like  a 
mountain. 

Certainly  we  had  been  forced  to 
think  in  a very  basic  manner.  (Can  we 
cross  the  col  before  dark?  Is  the  snow- 
field  passable?  Is  there  any  way  to  ford 
that  stream?)  We  made  decisions  and 
accepted  their  consequences  and  were 
glad  for  the  freedom  to  do  so. 

I cannot  speak  for  the  others,  but 
during  our  trip  I began  to  feel  an  es- 
sence coexisting  in  myself  and  in  the 
trembling  aspen,  the  ceaseless  water, 
the  mountains  that  bulked  upward  to 
the  sky.  If  asked  what  the  essence  was, 
I would  have  had  a hard  time  putting  it 
into  words.  I sensed  and  knew,  but  did 
not  identify.  Sensing  and  knowing  were 
enough.  Perhaps  a mountain  sees  it  this 
way  as  well. 

I came  out  of  the  wilderness  with 
mind  and  body  honed,  and  although 
the  physical  edge  grew  dull  with  ample 
food,  easy  terrain,  and  a long  journey 
east,  the  mental  edge  did  not  blunt  as 
quickly.  I had  grown  accustomed  to 
seeing  myself  not  as  an  outlaw  in  na- 
ture, but  as  an  outlaw  part  of  nature. 
On  one  hand,  I had  been  at  rest  in  the 
present;  on  the  other,  I had  broken 
down  barriers  between  my  conscious- 
ness and  a realization  of  what  it  is  to 
live,  and  what  it  must  be  to  die. 

From  the  beginning,  sages  have 
sought  enlightenment  in  wilderness.  To 
understand  living,  we  read  great  works 
and  walk  in  the  world  of  man;  to  under- 
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stand  life,  we  go  to  unspoiled  land. 
Truth  can  be  round  in  a mountain 
sheep  s curling  horn,  the  weathered 
trunk  of  a timberline  pine,  and  the 
strange,  floating  lucidity  born  of  hunger 
and  loneliness. 

Wilderness  is  important  to  man,  and 
our  relationship  to  it  goes  far  deeper 
than  we  commonly  consider.  Wilder- 
ness is  the  homeland  of  our  species:  we 
dwelt  there  a hundred  times  longer 
than  we  have  in  civilization.  For  mil- 
lions of  years,  our  protohuman  ances- 
tors were  part  of  a balanced,  healthy 
land;  although  emerging  man  feared 
nature,  he  exerted  little  influence  upon 
it. 

All  that,  of  course,  has  changed.  The 
story  of  wilderness,  a book  of  many 
volumes,  is  in  its  final  chapter.  We  are 
on  the  last  page,  the  last  paragraph,  the 
last  line.  Man  does  not  enter  the  book 
until  this  ultimate  line;  our  conception 
of  wilderness — the  point  at  which  we 
began  to  see  it,  to  realize  it  not  simply 
as  life’s  prevailing  condition,  but  as  an 
entity — was  not  introduced  until  the 
middle  of  the  final  sentence,  which  now 
stands  ready  for  punctuation. 

Because  the  earth’s  original  lands  are 
almost  gone. 

To  one  familiar  with  nature’s  webs,  it 
seems  incredible  that  a single  animal 
could  dominate  its  environment  as  we 
have.  The  proliferation  of  Homo  sapiens 
has  so  changed  the  planet  that  today 
almost  no  land  remains  untouched. 

The  fact  disturbs  only  a small  seg- 
ment of  humanity.  Wilderness  is 
foreign  to  the  life  experience  of  most 
twentieth  century  people;  few  conceive 
of  it,  fewer  still  appreciate  it.  Many 
carry  a subconscious  fear  of  wild  spaces 
that  probably  harks  back  to  the  time 
when  wilderness  was  the  proving 
ground  for  our  evolving  species.  But 
the  majority  of  humans  are  too  busy 
reproducing,  consuming,  prospering, 
or  just  plain  surviving  to  worry  about  a 
Yukon,  a Hindu  Kush,  ora  Serengeti. 

Still,  wilderness  remains  integral  to 
human  culture,  woven  into  philosophy 
and  religion.  In  the  Far  East,  Budd- 
hism and  Hinduism  stress  compassion 
for  all  living  things  and  emphasize 
man’s  place  in  nature.  Followers  of 
Lao-tzu,  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
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Chinese  philosopher  whose  teachings 
grew  into  Taoism,  journeyed  into  wil- 
derness to  feel  more  clearly  the  benign 
rhythm  they  sensed  governed  the  uni- 
verse. 

Judaism  and  Christianity,  however, 
teach  that  we  are  separate  from  and 
dominant  over  the  rest  of  nature. 
Western  man,  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  was  charged  with  multiplying 
and  subduing  the  earth.  And  how  we’ve 
tried:  from  pioneer  times,  the  strict 
Western  viewpoint  has  been  that  trees 
equal  board  feet,  rivers  are  kilowatt 
hours,  and  marshes  and  plains  repre- 
sent potential  city  sites  and  farms. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  nation — founded 
on  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  and 
guided  by  it — is  one  of  few  whose  size, 
location,  and  affluence  combined  to 
spare  areas  of  wilderness.  America  has 
also  produced  people  who  acted  to  pre- 
serve wild  places,  including  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  John  Muir,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Bob  Marshall,  Aldo 
Leopold,  William  O.  Douglas,  and 
others  less  well-known;  explorers, 
romanticists,  scientists,  jurists,  citi- 
zens, all  helped  foster  a national  con- 
sciousness that  places  at  least  some 
value  on  wilderness. 

Through  logic,  lobbying,  and  legal 
finagling,  the  “wilderness  movement,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  saved 
many  square  miles  of  virgin  land. 
Whether  the  law  will  protect  these 
places  from  future  exploitation,  how- 
ever, rests  on  public  opinion  and  eco- 
nomics. 

A Sense  of  Peace 

Some  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  save  the  dwindling  land,  because 
wilderness  has  given  them  a sense  of 
peace  more  valuable  and  lasting  than 
any  physical  comfort,  convenience,  or 
possession. 

It  seems  that  three  levels  of  wilder- 
ness exist  today.  One  is  close  by,  in 
woods  and  swamps  and  along  ocean 
coasts  where  marks  of  civilization  are 
dim.  The  second  occurs  in  areas  set 
aside  as  “wilderness” — a designation 
that,  unfortunately,  may  render  the 
land  less  wild  to  the  mind,  and  may 
attract  travelers  who  otherwise  might 
never  have  gone  there.  The  third  level 
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of  wilderness  is  the  truest:  never  a sign 
of  civilization,  and  few  sojourners 
traveling  the  isolated,  often  inhospita- 
ble land. 

In  my  life  I have  drawn  mostly  from 
the  first  level,  finding  solace  and 
strength  in  vest-pocket  wildernesses. 
Memories  leap  to  mind,  of  hard  rain  on 
an  Oregon  beach;  new  leaves  dappling 
Pennsylvania  upland  beeches,  the  trees 
alive  with  warblers;  curlews  on  Wyom- 
ing prairie,  sickle  bills  upraised,  calling 
harshly  of  long  flights  and  lonely  lands. 

Where  I live,  the  contrast  between 
wilds  and  civilization  helps  me  ap- 
preciate each.  In  winter  I like  to  leave 
my  house,  cross  the  highway,  and 
snowshoe  up  Tussey  Mountain.  On  the 
ridge,  sandstone  lies  in  heaps  and  por- 
cupines sit  in  the  crotches  of  trees.  The 
highway  noise  is  faint,  at  times 
drowned  by  wind.  And  at  night,  read- 
ing by  the  stove,  I look  out  the  window 
and  see  the  ridge  bulking  deep  blue 
under  the  moon — and  feel  secure  for  it. 

But  the  wild  places  grow  fewer. 

Four  years  ago,  a game  protector  and 
I hiked  a wintry,  wooded  valley  in 
north-central  Pennsylvania.  Above  the 
streams  that  formed  the  valley’s 
watershed  stood  a line  of  exposed  rock, 
mossy  boulders  with  scrubby  trees 
growing  on  their  flat  tops.  Tracks  dot- 
ted the  snow  around  the  boulders. 
Proud  but  gruff,  the  warden  shared  his 
secret,  pointing  out  tawny  fur  and 
droppings  composed  of  deer  hair — 
bobcat  sign. 

I returned  to  the  valley  several 
times,  camping,  seeing  an  occasional 
fisherman,  deer,  a brood  of  grouse, 
never  a bobcat,  but  absorbing  the  sol- 
itude. 

I was  back  this  spring.  Above  the 
valley,  a road  has  been  cut  around  the 
tableland,  tracing  the  rocks  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  small  streams  like  a 
encil  mark  drawn  around  an  outspread 
and.  I will  worry  for  the  cats  (and  for 
the  aging  game  protector,  and  myself), 
wondering  at  the  reason  for  yet  another 
woods  road. 

The  road  may  be  the  ultimate  blas- 
phemer. Leopold  wrote  in  1938:  “Re- 
creational development  is  a job  not  of 
building  roads  into  lovely  country’,  but 
of  building  receptivity  into  the  still 
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unlovely  human  mind. 

The  second  level  of  wilderness,  de- 
void of  roads,  delivers  its  unique  satis- 
faction. If  our  species’  struggle  for  sur- 
vival froze  primal  fear  of  wilderness  in 
our  minds,  it  may  also  have  imprinted  a 
need  for  adventure,  freedom,  and  self- 
testing. We  are  stirred  by  the  names  of 
wild  places.  The  Cascades,  Absarokas, 
Uintahs,  Bitterroots,  Sangre  de  Cristos. 
The  Thorofare.  The  Allagash,  the 
Rogue,  the  Snake,  the  Salmon  that  is 
called  The  River  of  No  Return,  the 
lakes  and  portages  of  the  north  woods 
stretching  from  Superior  to  Athabasca 
and  thence  to  the  Great  Slave. 


The  wilderness  reflects  our  continent 
as  it  was:  a domain  balanced  between 
land  and  water,  fire  and  ice,  predator 
and  prey,  and,  again  in  Leopold’s 
words,  “a  base-datum  of  normality,  a 
picture  of  how  healthy  land  maintains 
itself  as  an  organism.  It  is  good  land,  a 
reminder  and  a buffer. 

But  wild  as  this  country  remains,  one 
can  still  meet  hikers,  hunters,  fisher- 
men, or  canoe  travelers  in  it.  On  maps, 
lines,  dots,  and  names  hem  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  nowhere  is  it  vast  enough 
to  create  the  impression  of  unbroken 


wild,  of  range  after  mountain  range  of 
mind-expanding  desolation. 

Nowhere,  on  this  continent,  except 
in  Alaska. 

Alaska  contains  the  third  and  highest 
level  of  wilderness.  Alaska,  with  its 
barren  islands,*  abrupt  fjords,  fanning 
deltas,  meandering  rivers,  torrential 
rivers,  tundra.  A glacier  larger  than  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island.  A thousand 
mountains  that  have  no  names.  A 
mountain,  Denali,  the  greatest  moun- 
tain in  North  America. 

The  Alaskan  wilds  are  vast  but  vul- 
nerable, already  yielding  to  develop- 
ment and,  fortunately  (but  also  a bit 
sadly),  to  a system  of  parks,  reserves, 
and  refuges  that  should  protect  large 
areas. 

When  Alaska  gained  statehood,  I was 
eight  years  old.  We  studied  the  event 
in  school.  (The  capitol  of  Alaska  is  not 
Anchorage,  but  Juneau.)  I remember 
experiencing  a feeling  of  security  when 
the  teacher  told  us  Alaska  was  fabu- 
lously rich  in  oil,  gas,  minerals,  and 
timber. 

Now,  when  I hear  that  our  last  wil- 
derness is  being  chopped  up  and 
labeled,  I find  that  I didn’t  really  need 
the  security  of  any  of  Alaska’s  re- 
sources, except  one,  which  I will  be 
denied. 

I wanted  the  wilderness.  I wanted  a 
place  where  I could  stand  in  one  spot 
and  know  that  I might,  if  I felt  like  it, 
travel  toward  any  point  of  compass  and 
not  see  another  soul.  I wanted  to  go 
about  my  business  in  Pennsylvania, 
writing  and  camping  and  climbing  old 
Tussey,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
ultimate  wilderness  remained.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Wyoming  now  and  then 
and  be  able  to  look  past  the  pack  trains, 
the  footprints,  and  the  fire-blackened 
rocks  and  see,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  De- 
nali, The  High  One,  rising  white  above 
clouds. 


The  Click- Listener 

The  South  American  oilbird,  or  guacharo,  roosts  in  caves  and  navigates  in  the 
dark  by  listening  for  the  echoes  of  its  high-pitched  “clicks.  ” 
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A Permanent  Place 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IT’S  OFTEN  EASY  to  spot  the  home 
of  an  archer  in  late  summer  by  the 
bullseye  targets  attached  to  a couple  of 
straw  bales  in  the  backyard.  It  is  a bit 
more  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  spring 
after  snow,  rain,  and  wind  have  torn  the 
target  site  asunder. 

Many  of  us  have  gone  through  the 
routine  of  trying  to  gather  up  water- 
soaked  bales  of  straw,  only  to  have  the 
rotted  string  break  and  the  whole  mess 
fall  in  a heap.  The  straw  is  too  rotten  to 
trust,  too  wet  to  burn,  and  too  unsightly 
to  leave  there.  Anyway,  since  the  grass 
is  already  ruined  at  the  site,  it  is  time  to 
set  up  a new  butt  for  target  practice. 

Having  personally  gone  through  vari- 
ations of  this  routine  in  the  past,  I 
wanted  a target  facility  which  would 
save  the  bales,  withstand  the  weather, 
and  also  be  convenient  to  the  house.  In 
addition,  I wanted  the  thing  with  lights 
so  that  I could  practice  after  dark. 

Thanks  to  Harry  Bomersheim,  a local 
building  contractor  who  was  doing 
some  other  work  at  the  house,  there  is 
now  a protected  target  butt  that  has 
claimed  a permanent  place  where  it  can 
do  the  most  good.  It  just  may  have 
played  a part  in  my  finally  filling  my 
deer  tag  with  the  bow  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years. 

Harry  has  been  hunting  with  the  bow 
enough  to  accumulate  some  memorable 
misses  and  to  qualify  as  an  experienced 
bow  hunter.  Consequently,  when  we 
talked  about  such  a setup,  he  was  way 
ahead  of  me.  My  personal  expertise  in 
carpentry  is  about  on  a par  with  my 
knowledge  of  nuclear  physics.  How- 
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ever,  I knew  what  I wanted. 

Essentially,  the  shelter  had  to  be 
well  enough  constructed  to  resist  any- 
thing the  weatherman  might  throw  at 
it.  Further,  in  my  case  the  opening  had 
to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
three  bales  of  whatever  material  would 
be  used.  This  would  permit  me  to 
practice  at  various  distances  and  still 
keep  the  arrows  in  the  bales  if  not  on 
the  targets.  Further,  the  shelter  had  to 
have  a floor.  Dampness  from  the 
ground  is  the  worst  enemy  of  butt 
materials. 

Since  nights  tend  to  get  longer  to- 
ward the  hunting  season,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  target  shelter  be  deep 


TARGET  SHELTER  gets  finishing  touches 
from  chief  carpenter  Harry  Bomersheim. 


enough  to  accommodate  lights  for 
shooting  after  dark.  This  also  meant  the 
location  had  to  be  close  enough  to  the 
house  that  electricity  to  the  shelter 
would  not  be  a problem.  We  found  the 
right  spot,  and  Harry  went  to  work. 

The  accompanying  photos  illustrate 
his  handiwork  as  well  as  the  practicality 
of  the  final  arrangement.  Since  we  used 
odds  and  ends  of  scrap  material,  I’m 
unable  to  give  an  exact  cost  breakdown. 
However,  anyone  who  may  wish  to 
attempt  something  similar  should  plan 
ahead  because  it  may  be  fairly  expen- 
sive. 

Dimensions 

The  finished  product  is  78  inches 
high  with  a usable  opening  of  63  inches. 
Overall  width  is  61  inches  with  52 
inches  usable.  Depth  is  32  inches.  Basic 
construction  is  of  2x4s  with  one-inch 
siding  on  the  two  sides.  For  the  back, 
we  used  fiberboard  so  that  errant  ar- 
rows would  not  be  difficult  to  remove. 
The  floor  is  solid.  Normally,  ventilating 
openings  such  as  in  a pallet  are  recom- 
mended. But  if  you  can  keep  the 
weather  out,  a closed  floor  permits  easy 
cleaning  and  prevents  chaff  from  being 
scattered  about  the  yard. 

For  the  roof,  Harry  used  three  pieces 
of  tapered  2x10s  with  a four-inch  over- 
hang. Asphalt  shingles  were  nailed  to 
one-inch  roofers. 

A double  four-foot  fluorescent  light 
was  installed  just  inside  the  entrance 
and  sufficiently  high  to  avoid  any  way- 
ward shafts.  Yard  lights  provided  an 
easy  hookup,  but  a separate  switch  was 


DAYLIGHT  SHOOTING  poses  no  prob- 
lems but  bad  weather  does.  Clear 
plastic  on  window  shades  now  pro- 
tects bales  when  target’s  not  in  use. 


installed  so  that  the  target  lights  can  be 
turned  off  and  on  independently. 

The  lighting  arrangement  provided  a 
happy  outcome  on  the  very  first  try. 
Not  only  do  the  fluorescent  lights 
illuminate  the  target  well,  they  elimi- 
nate shadows  from  the  arrows  on  the 
target.  This  is  particularly  importanf  for 
night  shooting  since  shadows  can  t.  nd 
to  be  confusing  in  visually  mar!  mg 
where  each  arrow  has  hit.  Further- 
more, with  two  solid  inches  of  white 
pine  guarding  the  fluorescent  tubes, 
there  is  practically  no  chance  that  a wild 
arrow  might  turn  off  the  lights. 

Since  the  target  faces  west  to  provide 
maximum  daylight,  the  problem  of 
storms  (most  of  which  come  from  that 
direction)  required  extra  ingenuity.  To 
cover  the  opening  when  the  target  shel- 
ter is  not  in  use,  a large  window  shade 
was  affixed  to  the  top  brace  just  over 
the  opening.  This  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  simply  run  the  shade  up  and 
down  as  needed.  The  plan  was  to  apply 
waterproofing  if  the  setup  proved  satis- 
factory. However,  the  first  really  strong 
wind  tore  the  shade  apart. 

The  next  step  was  to  attach  a sheet  of 
heavy  plastic  to  the  spring-loaded  shade 
roller.  This  idea  worked  quite  well  and 
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the  plastic  withstood  the  worst  storms. 
A set  of  shade  fasteners  at  the  bottom 
held  it  well  enough  for  most  weather, 
but  heavy  staples  are  advisable  to  keep 
the  cover  in  place  over  a protracted 
period  when  the  target  is  not  in  use.  A 
few  tacks  on  the  sides  will  keep  the 
cover  from  flapping  in  extreme  wind. 

The  only  thing  missing  was  a couple 
of  coats  of  white  paint  that  were  sched- 
uled for  this  spring  as  soon  as  weather 
ermitted.  In  use,  the  target  shelter 
as  proven  out  quite  well  and  no  dif- 
ficulties have  been  encountered  to 
date. 

The  hardboard  backing  proved  to  be 
a good  choice  of  material  since  it  al- 
ready has  collected  a few  ventilations. 
Things  were  fine  up  to  35  yards,  about 
the  bow  hunting  limit  for  most,  but  of 
course  we  had  to  move  back  beyond 
this  sensible  distance  to  prove  some- 
thing or  other.  A few  of  the  arrows 
avoided  the  target  and  the  bales. 

This  might  appear  to  be  a bit  of  a fuss 
for  one  target,  but  I feel  it  will  pay  olf. 
The  initial  cost  is  on  the  high  side,  but 
the  long  run  savings  should  make  it  an 
economical  approach. 

If  you  want  to  duplicate  this  con- 
struction, it  is  not  necessary  to  build 


anything  quite  so  elaborate.  For  exam- 
ple, plain  roll  roofing  would  work  fine 
in  place  of  the  asphalt  shingles.  The 
A-frame  of  2x10s  could  be  constructed 
of  something  less  expensive.  Or  a 
shed-type  roof  would  do  as  well  for 
practiced  purposes.  Plastic  could  simply 
be  tacked  across  the  top  of  the  front 
side  and  fastened  to  a stick  to  be  rolled 
up  and  down  at  will.  It  could  be  held  at 
the  top  when  the  target  is  in  use  by  two 
wire  loops. 

Straw  or  Excelsior 

Although  straw  bales  have  their  limi- 
tations, they  could  be  used  in  place  of 
the  more  durable — and  expensive — 
excelsior  which  I chose.  Of  course, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  tighten 
the  bales  as  much  as  possible,  as  on  a 
single  target  the  butt  takes  a real  beat- 
ing. This  is  particularly  true  today  with 
many  archers  using  compound  bows  of 
substantially  higher  weights  than  the 
common  recurves. 

A couple  of  floodlights  might  work  as 
well  as  fluorescents  if  they  were 
situated  in  the  inside  corners  of  the 
shelter.  The  savings  would  be  marginal, 
if  any,  and  they  would  certainly  be  no 
more  effective  than  the  first  choice 
here. 

Why  should  anyone  go  to  this  much 
trouble  just  to  have  something  to  shoot 
at?  Well,  other  than  the  problems  men- 
tioned with  a simple  target  butt  which 
wastes  away  in  the  weather,  there  are 
compelling  reasons  if  you  take  your 
archery  seriously. 

During  much  of  the  year  there  is  not 


NIGHT  SHOOTING  is  made  easy  and 
pleasant  by  recessed  double  fluores- 
cent lights,  which  eliminate  arrow 
shadows  from  target. 
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sufficient  time  to  shoot  as  often  or  as 
late  in  the  evening  as  one  might  wish. 
How  many  times  have  you  been  shoot- 
ing when  approaching  darkness  made  it 
impossible  and  cut  off  the  fun?  How 
many  times  have  you  hurried  through 
your  evening  meal  and  headed  for  the 
nearest  archery  club,  which  is  fre- 
quently some  distance  from  home,  and 
had  a limited  time  to  shoot?  Unless 
your  club  boasts  an  indoor  range  or 
there  is  a commercial  facility  within  a 
reasonable  driving  distance,  your  shoot- 
ing time  is  limited  to  weekends  if  you 
work  a regular  day  shift. 

A permanent  setup  such  as  this  en- 
courages neighborhood  get-togethers 
for  shooting  and  all  the  fun  that  goes 
with  it.  In  fact,  you  may  have  a few 
friends  who  would  want  to  share  the 
cost  of  a target  shelter  that  all  can  use 
by  special  arrangement. 

At  the  normal  indoor  distance  of  20 
yards,  you  can  use  enough  small  targets 
so  that  several  archers  can  shoot  at  one 
time.  Even  excelsior  will  only  take  so 
much  of  this  treatment,  but  the  bales 
can  be  reversed  to  extend  their  life 
when  they  get  chewed  up. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  aside 
from  all  the  pleasure  that  is  available, 
you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  muscles  in 
tone  for  shooting  the  bow.  We  tend  to 


lay  off  too  long  between  targets  and 
then  overstrain  muscles  and  joints  that 
are  unused  to  this  particular  demand. 

As  the  hunting  season  approaches, 
more  practice  is  essential.  But  shorter 
days  interfere  with  getting  enough 
practice  when  it  is  needed  most. 

Obviously  this  type  of  setup  would 
have  limited  application  for  a regular 
field  range.  Nevertheless,  for  some  of 
the  shorter  distances  something  similar 
could  be  utilized.  Its  greatest  potential 
might  be  for  practice  butts,  which  are 
usually  available  at  every  field  range.  In 
addition,  a few  could  be  built  for  target 
tournaments  outside  the  clubhouse  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening  during 
the  warmer  months.  The  key  is  to  close 
up  the  front  to  protect  the  butt  within 
when  the  shelter  is  not  in  use. 

Broadhead  Practice 

This  shelter  has  limited  application 
for  practice  with  broadheads,  as  they 
quickly  cut  apart  the  best  butt  avail- 
able. For  broadhead  practice,  you  can 
place  something  more  practical  in  front 
of  the  shelter,  which  would  then  serve 
merely  as  a backstop  for  hunting  heads 
that  pass  through  or  miss  the  intended 
target. 

With  the  backyard  shelter,  those  who 
travel  the  target  circuit  certainly  have  a 
chance  to  develop  an  edge.  Of  course, 
this  has  a more  limited  advantage  for 
those  who  shoot  competitively  on  field 
courses,  since  only  the  more  expert  will 
want  to  risk  chopping  up  the  shelter 
beyond  35  yards — if  that  much  space  is 
even  available  in  a backyard. 

Something  similar  to  what  I’ve  writ- 
ten about  and  illustrated  here  can  have 
many  advantages  for  the  person  who 
takes  archery  seriously.  No  setup  such 
as  this  can  ever  be  a complete  substi- 
tute for  the  many  variations  of  field 
shooting  and  hunting  experience.  But  it 
will  provide  a permanent  place  for  a lot 
of  pleasure  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 


SHELTER  PROVIDES  a backstop  for  more 
practical  material  when  practicing  with 
broadhead-tipped  arrows. 
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THERE’S  A LOT  OF  TECHNICAL  HISTORY  behind  the  taken-for-granted  accuracy  of  the 
modern  rifle  like  this  Model  99  Savage  358  Winchester.  Scope  is  a Weaver  Widefield 
1 V2-4V2X;  rest  by  Cravener  of  Ford  City. 


How  It  All  Began 

By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


WHEN  THE  MODERN  hunter 
plants  the  reticle  of  his  scope  on 
a target  400  yards  away  and  makes  a 
placement  shot,  it’s  unlikely  a single 
thought  is  given  to  how  the  miniature 
projectile  flashed  unseen  through  space 
and  hit  precisely  where  the  shooter 
intended.  For  the  most  part,  the  hunt- 
er’s main  concern  rests  with  the  bullet’s 
weight,  caliber,  and  velocity.  Almost 
everything  else  pertaining  to  firearms 
and  the  history  of  gunmaking  is  taken 
for  granted.  It’s  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  the  modern  firearm  is  a 
product  evolved  from  hundreds  of  years 
of  trial-and-error  methods,  horrible  ac- 
cidents, and  much  scientific  research. 

The  monk  Roger  Bacon,  back  in  the 
middle  1200s,  learned  from  some 
source  the  explosive  potential  of  a mix- 
ture of  sulfur,  saltpeter,  and  charcoal. 
Setting  off  small  charges  of  his  crude 
mixture  wrapped  in  parchment  kept  his 
brother  monks  in  a state  of  fearful  sus- 
pense. But  Friar  Bacon  was  scientist 
enough  to  realize  the  new  substance 
was  a powerful  instrument  that  could 
be  used  wrongly  against  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  writings  reveal  he  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  keep  the  world  be- 
yond the  doors  of  the  monastery  from 


learning  about  the  mixture  that  was 
gunpowder.  It  was  to  no  avail;  others 
learned  the  formula  and  gunpowder 
was  here  to  stay. 

During  that  era,  the  mounted  knight 
was  the  center  of  attention  in  medieval 
warfare  and  was  considered  the  main 
weapon  of  defense.  He  was  a haughty 
fellow,  trained  from  boyhood  and 
taught  to  put  his  life  on  the  line  against 
all  comers  at  a moment’s  notice.  His 
training  and  skill  made  him  look  with 
disdain  on  the  infantryman  who  was 
considered  little  more  than  a mud  hog. 
The  mobility  of  the  mounted  knight, 
who  was  skilled  with  the  sword,  battle- 
axe,  and  lance,  even  at  full  gallop,  put 
instant  fear  in  the  trudging  root  soldier 
whose  weapons  were  crude  longbows, 
clubs,  or  weapons  fashioned  from  farm 
tools. 

The  infantryman  carried  whatever  he 
could  find,  but  the  knight’s  weapons 

the 
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were  custom  made  for  him,  and  the 
man  on  the  ground  stood  little  chance 
when  a gallant  knight  swept  down  on 
him  and  split  his  skull  with  a battle-axe. 
The  advent  of  gunpowder  and  the  hand 
cannon  changed  all  that,  and  also  dem- 
ocratized all  soldiers.  Thomas  Carlyle  is 
credited  with  saying  that  gunpowder 
"makes  all  men  alike  tall.”  Feudalism 
came  to  an  end,  and  so  did  the  chival- 
rous belief  that  war  was  an  honorable 
conflict  between  gentlemen 

Gunpowder  was  first  put  to  use  in 
firecrackers  and  small  rockets.  Then  the 
hand  cannon  appeared  as  a device  of 
war.  In  all  likelihood,  the  shoulder  piece 
was  just  a modified  hand  cannon,  but 
history  is  vague  on  how  the  firearm 
came  into  existence.  Yet,  with  all  the 
potential  the  hand  cannon  had,  it  wasn  t 
fully  accepted  by  the  military.  War  was 
still  a thing  of  honor,  and  the  outcome 
of  a battle  was  often  determined  by  the 
two  leaders  meeting  head  on  in  per- 
sonal combat.  With  this  attitude,  the 
knight  certainly  had  no  use  for  firearms. 
The  author  of  Don  Quixote,  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  referred  to  firearms  as,  “the 
Devil’s  invention  which  enabled  a base 
cowardly  hand  to  take  the  life  of  the 
bravest  gentleman.  ” 

Accuracy  Second 

The  evolution  of  the  firearm 
stretches  across  several  centuries,  and 
even  the  very  early  gun  makers  were 
aware  of  the  firearm’s  potential  as  a 
weapon  of  war  and  a hunting  device. 
It’s  interesting  to  note  that  accuracy 
was  not  the  prime  requisite  of  early 
guns.  It’s  laughable  now,  but  getting 
the  blasted  thing  to  go  off  was  the  first 
problem,  and  no  doubt  this  “misfire” 
habit  cost  many  a poor  soul  his  life. 
Apparently,  there  wasn  t an  exact  for- 
mula for  mixing  powder,  and  a good  bit 
of  it  was  weak.  It  didn  t ignite  too  well, 
and  half  a gun  barrel  of  powder  was 
needed  to  get  any  semblance  of  power. 

It  seems  incredible  now,  but  filling 
over  half  the  bore  with  powder  and 
then  forcing  a wooden  plug  with  a ball 
on  top  of  it  into  the  muzzle  didn’t  leave 
much  bore  room  left  to  stabilize  the 
flight  of  the  projectile.  After  loading, 
the  shooter  had  to  rest  the  cumbersome 
monster  on  a forked  rest  and  place  a hot 


coal  on  the  touchhole  while  trying  to 
point  the  beast  in  the  general  direction 
ol  his  adversary.  To  add  agony  to  mis- 
ery', if  the  enemy  moved  quickly 
enough,  the  shot  didn’t  even  come 
close. 

I have  no  doubt  the  mounted  knight 
took  advantage  of  this  time-consuming 
operation,  and  many  a “gunner”  met  a 
quick  demise  while  desperately  trying 
to  get  the  newfangled  device  to  go  off. 
With  that  major  drawback  facing  the 
gun  builder,  the  first  thing  to  solve  was 
the  ignition  problem.  The  touchhole 
was  moved  from  the  top  to  the  side,  and 
a little  trough  was  added  to  hold  prim- 
ing powder.  This  was  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  still  required  the  shoot- 
er to  ignite  his  weapon  with  a hot  coal 
or  a piece  of  smoldering  rope  that  had 
been  dipped  in  saltpeter  and  spirits  of 
wine.  The  advent  of  the  serpentine 
gave  the  soldier  new  confidence  in  the 
firearm. 

The  serpentine  was  an  S-shaped  de- 
vice to  hold  the  smoldering  wick,  and  it 
was  attached  to  the  stock  on  a pivot. 
The  burning  end  of  the  wick  came 
down  and  touched  the  flashhole  when 
the  shooter  pulled  the  serpentine.  This 
was  still  a far  cry  from  a trigger,  but  it 
did  allow  the  shooter  to  aim  to  some 
extent  while  firing. 

From  the  serpentine  came  the 
matchlock  which  also  held  a burning 
match.  The  big  difference  between  the 
two  was  the  matchlock  had  a trigger. 
When  the  trigger  was  squeezed,  the 
serpentine  moved  the  match  down 
against  the  touchhole  and  ignited  the 
charge.  When  the  trigger  was  released, 
a spring  pushed  the  serpentine  back  to 
its  normal  position  away  from  the  touch- 
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hole.  This  was  a classic  discovery,  but 
its  drawbacks,  too,  were  many.  Like 
the  serpentine,  it  was  hard  to  keep  the 
match  or  rope  lit,  especially  in  damp 
weather  or  rain,  and  the  enemy  soon 
learned  to  look  for  the  telltale  sign  of 
the  burning  match  to  locate  his  adver- 
sary. The  matchlock  with  all  its  prob- 
lems literally  gave  birth  to  the  first 
shoulder  gun  because  the  firearm  now 
consisted  of  a lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

The  invention  of  the  wheel-lock  that 
spun  a serrated  steel  wheel  against  iron 
pyrite,  dropping  hot  sparks  into  the 
priming  pan,  sounded  the  death  knell 
for  the  serpentine  and  the  matchlock. 
In  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  wheel- 
lock  was  a mechanic  s nightmare,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  or  more  separate  parts. 
Yet,  the  thing  worked.  It  could  be  the 
modern  cigarette  lighter  evolved  from 
the  wheel-lock  if  I’m  allowed  to  stretch 
a point.  The  serrated  wheel  was  wound 
against  a strong  spring.  I won’t  go  into 
detail  with  its  operation,  but  it  even 
included  a form  of  safety,  and  when  the 
shooter  released  the  trigger,  the  ser- 
rated wheel  spun  against  the  iron  py- 
rite, dropping  sparks  into  the  priming 
pan  for  instant  ignition.  The  ignition 
problem  was  being  solved. 

As  the  ignition  system  became  more 
dependable,  the  demand  for  the 
firearm  became  greater,  and  it’s  al- 
together possible  it  was  the  hunter  who 
recognized  the  firearm’s  real  potential. 
The  first  settlers  in  America  were  not 
equipped  with  the  long,  sleek  flintlocks 
as  some  paintings  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Many  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  immigrants  carred  the  Jaeger 
which  was  a 75-caliber  outfit  that  was  a 
beast  to  load.  It  did  have  a rifled  bore, 


OLD  AND  NEW:  Don  Lewis  begins  loading  a 
modern  muzzleloader  with  patch  and  ball 
method.  Helen,  at  right,  chooses  deluxe  Re- 
mington 541 S Sporter  22  rimfire  scoped  with 
a Weaver  6x  Widefield. 

but  the  patch  method  of  loading  was  not 
commonly  known,  and  a ball  as  large  as 
the  bore  was  pounded  through  the  bar- 
rel to  assure  a tight  seal.  Tne  beating 
the  ball  took,  plus  the  fact  the  lands  cut 
it  up,  practically  eliminated  any 
semblance  of  accuracy  in  the  Jaeger 
rifle.  It  was  the  frontiersman  hunter 
who  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  even- 
tually had  his  rifle  built  accordingly. 

By  1700,  the  Pennsylvania  rifle  was 
born,  and  the  demands  from  the  hunter 
forced  gunsmiths  to  streamline  the 
rifle  s physical  dimensions  and  reduce 
its  bore  diameter.  The  most  startling 
innovation  was  the  lengthening  of  the 
barrel.  Early  models,  including  the 
Jaeger,  had  short  heavy  barrels,  but 
some  of  the  Pennsylvania  creations  had 
barrels  stretching  out  to  70  inches.  The 
thinking  behind  this  was  that  less  pow- 
der would  be  needed  since  there  would 
be  a longer  burning  time,  and  the  pow- 
der would  burn  cleaner. 

The  rifle  was  at  last  becoming  accu- 
rate, and  the  first  real  step  in  that 
direction  came  with  the  discovery  of 
the  patch  loading  method.  This  permit- 
ted the  ball  to  be  molded  or  cast 
smaller,  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  .003"  below  bore  size.  After  the 
powder  was  placed  in  the  barrel,  a ball 
was  set  on  a piece  of  buckskin  or  cloth 
that  had  been  greased  with  tallow,  and 
the  shooter  had  little  trouble  in  forcing 
the  slippery  patch  and  ball  down  the 
bore.  When  it  was  learned  how  to  cut 
the  patch  size  properly,  loading  time 
was  cut  in  half,  and  the  hunter  could 
get  a second  shot  off  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

Around  the  middle  1700s,  accuracy 
started  to  get  attention.  The  bulky  mili- 
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tary  weapon  which  weighed  up  to  20 
pounds  Had  been  reduced  to  9 or  10 
pounds  in  the  Pennsylvania  rifle,  and 
shooting  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
military.  The  settling  of  new  land 
brought  the  early  settler  face  to  face 
with  many  forms  of  danger,  from 
marauding  Indians  to  predators  that 
killed  precious  livestock.  This  meant 
that  every  member  of  a family  had  to 
know  how  to  shoot,  and  the  rifle  was  no 
longer  a device  of  war,  but  an  essential 
tool  in  the  creation  of  a new  nation. 

The  intriguing  history  of  the  firearm 
reveals  a strange  mixture  of  people 
were  instrumental  in  developing  it,  and 
surprisingly,  some  were  not  gunsmiths 
or  firearm  experts.  Eli  Whitney,  who 
invented  the  cotton  gin,  proved  to  the 
military  the  advantages  of  mass  produc- 
tion. Whitney  and  his  workers  built  a 
number  of  rifles  holding  all  the  parts  to 
very  close  tolerances.  Then,  in  front  of 
an  Army  ordnance  group,  he  disassem- 
bled them  and  mixed  all  the  parts. 
Choosing  the  parts  at  random,  all  the 
rifles  were  assembled,  and  to  his 
watchers  amazement,  all  the  guns 
worked  flawlessly.  The  day  of  the  pro- 
duction rifle  was  here,  and  Whitney 
landed  a very  large  military  order. 

A major  improvement  that  took  place 
around  1800  was  the  discovery  of  the 
priming  mixture  from  salts  of  fulminic. 
Here  again,  it  was  not  a gun  expert,  but 
a minister,  Alexander  Forsyth,  who 
mixed  one  part  of  mercury  in  ten  parts 
of  nitric  acid  and  pourecf  the  mixture 
into  alcohol.  This  created  a severe  reac- 
tion, but  in  time,  the  fulminate  would 
settle  in  a crystal  form.  It  was  no  secret 
that  salts  of  fulminic  would  explode 
when  struck  a sharp  blow,  but  it  was 
Forsyth  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  them  for  a priming  device. 

The  drawback  in  Forsyth’s  idea  was 
the  unstable  nature  of  his  mixture. 
After  loading  the  rifle  from  the  muzzle, 
the  shooter  would  tilt  it  in  a manner 
that  permitted  the  crystals  to  fall  out  of 
a holding  device  into  a hollow  plug 
inserted  in  the  flash  hole.  This  took 
time  and  patience,  and  the  shooter  had 
to  be  very  careful.  Any  sharp  whack 
against  the  rifle  could  set  the  crystals 
on,  blowing  the  holding  device  into  a 
dozen  pieces. 
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It  was  far  from  perfect,  but  Forsyth 
was  on  the  right  track,  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  some  backyard 
genius  would  figure  it  all  out.  An  artist, 
Joshua  Shaw,  designed  the  priming 
cup.  His  creation  incorporated  a heavy 
metal  cup  that  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again  by  pouring  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury into  it.  But  the  metal  was  too  hard, 
and  Shaw  eventually  switched  to  cop- 
per, and  the  percussion  cap  was  now  a 
reality. 

Faster  Loading 

The  desire  for  faster  loading  methods 
kept  a lot  of  gun  builders  at  the  drawing 
boards.  Strangely,  it  was  a dentist,  Dr. 
Edward  Maynard,  who  utilized  two 
strips  of  varnished  paper  and  put  drops 
of  fulminate  of  mercury  at  given  inter- 
vals between  them.  After  sealing  the 
two  strips,  he  wound  them  in  a roll 
much  the  same  as  today’s  cap  pistol 
rolls.  He  even  designed  an  action  for 
the  Maynard  tapelock  that  automati- 
cally fed  a new  primer  into  place  when 
the  trigger  was  pulled.  It  was  a novel 
idea  more  than  a practical  one,  al- 
though the  Army  was  interested  in  the 
Maynard  creation.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  tape  was  discarded. 
The  era  of  the  breechloader  and  self- 
contained  cartridge  had  already  begun. 

The  first  practical  breechloader  to  hit 
the  scene  was  invented  by  John  H.  Hall 
around  1811.  It  isn’t  unfair  to  classify 
Hall  s rifle  as  a semi-muzzleloader.  It 
had  a two-sectioned  barrel.  The  front 
section  looked  like  a regular  barrel  but 
it  was  open  at  both  ends.  The  rear 
portion  was  a block  of  iron  that  was 
hinged  to  swing  up  for  loading  and  then 
would  lock  and  align  with  the  front 
piece  after  being  reloaded.  Inside  its 
bore,  which  was  about  one  inch  deep, 
the  shooter  poured  the  powder  and 
pressed  by  hand  a 525-caliber  bullet 
that  weighed  over  200  grains.  The  ball 
was  slightly  larger  than  the  front  bore, 
assuring  a tight  seal.  Early  models  used 
the  flintlock  mechanism,  but  it  was 
modified  to  accept  the  percussion  sys- 
tem. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  move  west- 
ward, the  rifle  might  have  stayed  for 
years  with  the  Hall  design,  which  was  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  patch-and- 
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ball  loading  method.  However,  the  big 
western  grizzly  bear  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  first  travelers  headed 
toward  the  Pacific.  The  Kentucky'  rifle 
just  didn’t  have  the  power,  and  even 
the  Hall  with  a quicker  loading  poten- 
tial was  not  much  better.  The  need  for  a 
repeating  rifle  was  more  pressing  than 
ever. 

Christian  Sharps  in  1848  designed 
the  true  repeating  rifle  that  utilized  the 
sliding  breechlock.  It  was  a major  im- 
provement over  the  Hall  rifle,  and  it 
was  also  much  faster  to  reload  since  a 
cartridge  was  used.  Another  of  its 
greatest  contributions  was  the  use  of 
the  elongated  bullet  that  put  accuracy 
and  loading  speed  in  the  same  rifle. 

The  self-contained  cartridge  used  by 
Hall  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
paper  tube  that  encased  the  powder 
and  bullet.  When  the  Sharps  action  was 
opened,  the  shooter  placed  the  car- 
tridge in  the  chamber  and  pulled  back 
the  lever.  The  rising  block  cut  off  the 
rear  tail  of  the  cartridge,  exposing  the 
powder  to  the  percussion  flash.  While 
this  seems  crude,  it  was  functional,  and 
Sharps  had  topped  the  hill  in  cartridge 
design,  so  to  speak.  Soon  the  external 
hammer  would  give  way  to  the  internal 
firing  pin,  and  the  paper  tube  would  be 
replaced  with  the  brass  cartridge.  No 
longer  was  the  big  grizzly  a menace;  the 
proficient  hunter  could  rattle  six  to 
eight  shots  a minute  from  the  Sharps 
single  shot. 

The  military'  was  not  yet  interested  in 
speed,  but  rather  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  one-shot  accuracy.  So  it  was  the 
hunter  who  demanded  the  repeating 
rifle.  The  idea  had  been  in  existence  for 
years,  but  it  took  Sam  Colt  to  attach  a 
revolving  type  of  action  to  a rifle.  Colt’s 
version  Had  plenty  of  deficiencies,  and 
just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  Spencer 
rifle  was  introduced,  to  be  followed 

ACCURACY  ANY  EARLY  shooter  would 
envy  comes  from  topnotch  equipment  and 
testing  setups  like  this,  Lewis’s  inside  bench- 
rest.  Seat  is  adjustable;  front  rest  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.  100-yard  target  is  elec- 
tronically controlled  from  bench.  Setup  will 
soon  include  Oehler  Sky  Screen  System  in  a 
16-foot  muffler  (just  ahead  of  muzzle).  This 
will  deaden  sound  and  allow  velocity  read- 
ings on  each  shot. 
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shortly  by  the  Henry.  The  Spencer 
held  seven  rounds,  the  Henry'  held  a 
whopping  fifteen.  It’s  reputed  a Con- 
federate soldier  claimed  the  Yanks 
loaded  the  Henrys  on  Sunday  and  then 
shot  the  rest  of  the  week. 

With  a practical  repeating  rifle  on  the 
market,  the  entire  philosophy  of  shoot- 
ing and  hunting  changed.  Faster  and 
easier  to  operate  actions  were  in  de- 
mand, and  the  semi-automatic  design 
was  already  fermenting  in  the  minds  of 
some  gun  designers.  While  the 
mechanical  side  was  being  turned  to 
perfection,  the  thrust  was  on  to  perfect 
a better  cartridge  and  bullet;  ballistics 
now  became  the  name  of  the  game. 

The  modern  firearm  is  the  end  re- 
sult. It’s  dependable  and  very  accurate. 
True,  it,  like  many  mass-produced 
products,  could  reflect  more  craftsman- 
ship. We  have  the  technology  and 
equipment,  but  somewhere  along  the 
line  we’ve  lost  the  personal  touch  that 
made  some  pre-World  War  II  guns 
such  beauties.  The  switch  to  plastic 
grips,  stamped  parts,  and  “burned-in” 
checkering  proves  today  s firearm  is 
more  the  product  of  a computer  than  of 
a skilled  craftsman.  Yet  the  firearm  has 
come  a long  way,  in  efficiency,  so 
maybe  it’s  not  a bad  idea  to  take  a 
moment  to  think  about  how  it  all  began. 
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The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  announced  that  they’ve  lowered  air 
quality  standards.  The  allowable  level  of 
ozone — generally  accepted  as  an  indicator 
of  air  quality — has  been  increased  from  .08 
parts  per  million  (ppm),  announced  in  1971 
as  the  target  level  for  1982,  to  .12  ppm. 
EPA  Administrator  Douglas  Costle  as- 
sures that  these  levels  will  “still  be  safe  for 
people  with  chronic  respiratory  problems" 
and  explains  that  it  was  new  data  on 
human  tolerance,  and  not  pressure  from 
industry,  that  motivated  the  changes. 


Ospreys  aren’t  endangered,  but 
they’ve  suffered  serious  population  de- 
clines in  recent  years.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  adding  its  efforts  to 
those  of  other  groups  trying  to  keep  the 
osprey  off  “The  List.”  They’re  cooperat- 
ing with  the  state  wildlife  agency  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
restore  ospreys  in  the  Valley.  They’ve 
already  imported  two  young  ospreys 
from  Maryland,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  a pair  of  adult  ospreys  in 
the  Valley. 


Wolves  in  northeastern  Minnesota, 
which  have  “Threatened”  status  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  have  been  dealt 
some  tough  blows  by  a callous  Mother 
Nature.  Research  biologist  Dr.  David  Mech 
says  wolves  on  the  Superior  National 
Forest  are  declining  and  suggests  it’s 
mostly  due  to  a decline  in  the  deer  herd. 
That,  in  turn,  was  caused  by  three  factors: 
several  abnormally  hard  winters,  a high 
wolf  population  preying  on  the  deer,  and 
maturing  of  forests  which  provides  less 
browse  for  deer.  He  suspects  that  it  will  be 
several  years  before  the  “balance  of  na- 
ture” balances  out. 


Recently  I wrote  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems pinpointed  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  was  dangerous  overuse  of 
groundwater  (December  1978).  The  city  of 
Baytown,  Texas,  knows  just  what  that 
means.  Some  1,550  of  them  must  be 
evacuated  because  the  town  is  sinking. 
Besides  messing  up  homes,  that  means 
the  whole  place  becomes  one  huge  puddle 
during  heavy  rains;  high  tides  also  threaten 
the  coastal  town.  The  ground  has  dropped 
into  the  void  created  by  removal  of  some 
32  million  gallons  of  ground  water  from 
under  Baytown  each  day,  most  of  it  des- 
tined for  Houston  users. 


Is  nothing  sacred?  Now  they’ve 
found  methyl  nitrosamine — a cancer- 
causing  chemical — in  most  German 
beers.  The  carcinogen  constitutes  an 
average  of  1.3  parts  per  billion,  which 
seems  a minuscule  amount;  but  beer 
constitutes  an  average  of  25  percent  of 
the  German  diet.  To  date,  there’s  very 
little  information  on  the  effect  of  low 
doses  of  nitrosamines  on  humans, 
through  they’re  known  to  cause  can- 
cers in  laboratory  animals.  The  German 
brewers  are  trying  to  find  a way  to  avoid 
the  nitrosamine-producing  steps  in 
brewing. 


Seems  like  a very  patriotic  thing  to 
do — and  nifty,  too.  Building  buried  homes, 
that  is,  tucked  into  a hillside  or  totally 
underground.  Saves  energy  for  one  thing, 
and  a buried  house  blends  right  in  with  the 
scenery.  But  there’s  always  a wet  blanket. 
An  SCS  soil  scientist  has  pointed  out  that 
such  things  as  flash  floods,  soil  slippage, 
rising  water  tables,  highly  acid  soils,  etc. 
can  be  a real  pain  in  the  rafters.  What’s  an 
inconvenience  in  a conventional  structure, 
is  “a  disaster”  in  an  underground  dwelling. 
His  advice?  Look  before  you  burrow — at  a 
soil  survey. 


The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  es- 
timates that  over  200,000  acres  of 
habitat  will  be  lost  to  wildlife  in  the  next 
five  years  in  that  state,  an  area  about 
three  times  the  size  of  Denver.  About 

95.600  acres  will  be  lost  to  urbanization, 

24.600  to  changes  in  farming  practices, 
22,000  to  mining,  and  17,000  to  the 
development  of  new  ski  areas.  Thank  a 
wild  thing  next  time  you  take  a ski 
vacation. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — - 

HOW  LONG  MUST  A ROSTER 
BE  DISPLAYED  AFTER 
HUNTING  SEASON  ? 


ANSWER 

THE  ROSTER  POSTED  AT  A 
PERMANENT  CAMP, LODGE  , 
BOARDING  HOUSE,  HOTEL  OR 
RESIDENCE  MUST  REMAIN 
POSTED  FOR  30  DAYS 
FOLLOWING  THE  SEASON. 


S t v 


QUESTION 

MAY  ELECTRONIC  CALLERS 
BE  USED  FOR  HUNTING 
TURKEYS  ? 


ANSWER 

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  USE 
DOGS,  MANMADE  BLINDS  OR 
ELECTRICALLY  AMPLIFIED 
CALLS  OR  IMITATIONS  OF 
CALLS  FOR  HUNTING  TURKEYS. 
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COVER  ART  BY  GENE  NOLAND 

The  medium  used  to  portray  this  month’s  cover  subject — the  wood 
duck — is  as  interesting  as  the  subject  itself.  Our  woodie  was  carefully 
tooled  on  leather,  then  stained;  the  photo  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
rich  colors  and  textures  of  the  original.  The  artist,  a nationally  known 
leather  craftsman  from  Brockway,  Pennsylvania,  has  created  other 
covers  for  the  Game  Commission.  For  detailed  information,  see  Jim 
Williams’  story  on  page  40. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A.W.A.R.E. 

HAS  YOUR  HEART  EVER  STOPPED  at  the  sudden  bold  gobble  of  a wild 
turkey  knifing  through  a shadowy  forest  at  dawn?  Have  you  ever  been 
caught  flat-footed  as  a big  buck  or  a gaudy  ringneck  exploded  from  cover  and  then 
vanished  before  you  remembered  you  had  a gun  in  your  hands?  Do  you  remember 
what  it’s  like  to  trudge  down  an  old  woods  road  in  the  twilight,  dog  at  heel  and  gun 
draped  over  your  arm,  tired  but  fully  content  with  the  small  bulge  in  your  game 
coat  that  proves  you  can  still,  on  occasion,  do  what  all  hunters  aspire  to  when  a 
grouse  flushes  wild  in  the  grapevines? 

Sure,  you  know  about  these  things.  Either  from  firsthand  experience  or  from 
having  them  described  many  times  by  the  hunter  in 
your  family.  These  and  countless  similar  moments  are 
part  of  America’s  wild  resources — the  game,  the 
hunt,  the  personal  involvement.  Protecting,  manag- 
ing and  perpetuating  such  resources  has  long  been 
the  work  of  professional  wildlife  managers,  and  until 
recently  telling  their  story  has  been  largely  done  on  a 
state-by-state  basis.  Recently,  a national  communica- 
tions program  was  developed  to  keep  the  public 
informed  on  the  state  of  the  nation’s  wildlife,  fish,  and 
other  natural  resources.  It’s  called  A.W.A.R.E. 

(America’s  Wildlife  Association  for  Resource  Educa- 
tion). A.W.A.R.E.  is  a non-profit  educational  founda- 
tion created  in  late  1977  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish  & Wildlife  Agencies,  a 72-year-old 
organization  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  fish  and 
game  departments  of  the  fifty  states,  the  Canadian 
provinces  and  Mexico.  Its  goal  is  simple:  to  persuade 
the  non-hunting  and  non-fishing  public  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  worthwhile, 
humane,  recreational  activities  that  need  not  be  legislated  against.  It  is  also  deeply 
concerned  with  educating  the  public  to  the  truth  about  our  natural  resources  as 
determined  by  professionals  working  in  the  field.  Hopefully,  this  will  reduce  the 
confusion  created  by  various  so-called  wildlife  programs  which  are  oriented 
toward  entertainment  rather  than  information.  To  these  ends,  The  American 
Outdoors,  a 26-segment  show,  was  created  and  shown  over  50  television  outlets 
throughout  the  country  in  1978,  including  WFMZ  in  Allentown.  In  1980,  regular 
portions  of  the  popular  outdoor  program  Sports  Afield  will  be  devoted  to 
A.W.A.R.E.  subjects  such  as  bighorn  sheep,  whooping  cranes,  wolf-caribou 
relations,  peregrine  falcons,  and  grizzly  bears.  Currently  74  channels,  including 
WPHL,  Philadelphia;  WTAE,  Pittsburgh,  WDAU,  Wilk  es  Barre-Scranton,  ana 
WGAL,  Lancaster,  are  showing  Sports  Afield.  Increased  coverage  is  expected  in 
1980.  All  sportsmen  will  find  these  shows  interesting  and  informative  as  well  as 
entertaining.  We  urge  you  to  watch  them  and  let  the  program  managers  know  you 
appreciate  such  material. — Bob  Bell. 


Care  About 
America’s  Wildlife, 
lie  Do 


There  are  only 
900  Breeding  Pairs 
of  Batd  Ragles  in 
the  tower  48  States. 
Help  us  protect 
them. 


Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
A.W.A.R.E.,  Box  2954  BC,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20012. 
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We  use  handguns  to  take  . . 


Groundhogs  the  Hard  Way 

By  Thomas  H.  Newcomb 


HE  WOODCHUCK  sat  bolt  up- 
right and  stared  right  through  me. 
I froze  in  my  tracks.  I still  had  a few 
yards  to  go  before  I could  risk  a shot.  I 
waited  impatientiy  for  the  groundhog 
to  relax  and  resume  eating.  Finally  he 
dropped  down.  I began  crawling  again, 
grumbling  at  my  foolishness.  If  only  I 
had  my  243  instead  of  this  handgun. 

I had  spotted  this  chuck  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity  ago,  as  I slowly 
searched  the  field  with  binoculars. 
Thinking  I could  easily  crawl  within 
range,  I set  off  through  the  calf-high 
grass  when  the  chuck’s  head  was  down, 
stopping  when  it  popped  up. 

Another  10  yards  and  I’d  try  a shot.  I 
looked  up.  Nothing.  So  far,  so  good. 
Another  few  feet,  another  look.  I was 
still  undetected.  A few  more  yards  and 
I would  work  myself  into  a sitting  posi- 
tion and  wait  for  a clear  shot.  Just  when 
I thought  I was  in  range,  I was  met  by 
the  paranoid  gaze  of  the  woodchuck. 
He  disappeared  in  his  hole  before  I 
could  shoot. 

I stood  up,  picked  some  tiny  stones 
out  of  my  hands  and  knees,  and  looked 
for  my  partner,  Steve  Harold,  a veteran 
handgun  hunter  who  had  cajoled  me 
into  trying  my  stalking  and  shooting 
skills  with  a revolver.  “Put  some 
challenge  into  it,”  he’d  said,  “I  hung  up 
my  rifles  years  ago.  ” 

Being  of  a generally  sporting  nature, 
I decided  to  give  it  a try.  I always 
enjoyed  shooting  handguns,  but  never 
gave  them  much  thought  for  hunting.  I 
use  a Harrington  & Richardson  22  with 
a 6-inch  barrel  and  adjustable  sights  for 
shooting  tin  cans,  etc.  After  a few 
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afternoons  of  practice  with  Steve,  I 
could  put  most  of  my  gun’s  nine  shots 
in  a tin  can  at  25  yards  and  over  half 
at  50.  Steve  uses  a Ruger  Super 
Blaekhawk  44  Magnum  with  210-grain 
cast  bullets,  loaded  by  himself.  He 
consistendy  outshoots  me. 

Feeling  that  if  I could  get  within 
range  of  a chuck  I could  kill  him,  and 
having  no  doubts  about  Steve’s  ability, 
I dug  out  my  hunting  license  and  ob- 
tained the  necessary  provisional  fire- 
arms permit  from  the  county  treasurer. 

Steve  has  carefully  chosen  hunting 
areas  suitable  for  a handgun.  They  are 
not  far  from  his  native  Allentown,  in 
the  center  of  Berks  County.  He  picked 
me  up  after  work  and  soon  we  were  on 
an  old  dirt  road  heading  for  some 
abandoned  fields  that  were  broken  up 
by  fencerows,  stone  piles  and  old  farm 
machinery.  It  looked  perfect.  I could 
see  plenty  of  places  to  hide  while 
sneaking  up  on  a groundhog  and  plenty 
of  things  to  rest  on.  Contrary  to  the 
James  Bond  pistol  shooting  code  of 
ethics  (upright,  one  hand,  formal  at- 
tire), handgun-chuckers  “cheat”  as 
much  as  possible.  They  always  use  two 
hands  and  sit  down  or  lean  against  any 
available  object  to  help  steady  their 
aim.  This  makes  for  cleaner  kills. 

Steve  explained  his  hunting  method. 
First,  he  searches  each  fielcT  carefully 
with  binoculars  before  entering  it.  If  he 
sees  a chuck,  he  tries  to  put  something 
between  it  and  his  line  of  stalking.  If  he 
doesn’t  see  anything,  he  walks  along 
the  edges  of  the  fencerows  and  hopes  to 
catch  one  outside  his  hole.  Binoculars 
are  a must  for  this  type  of  hunting  be- 
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cause  you  don’t  want  to  spend  half  your 
time  sneaking  up  on  a rock  or  dried 
weeds  that  look  like  a groundhog. 
Another  precaution  Steve  insists  on  is 
to  always  wear  an  orange  hat  so  no  one 
will  mistake  his  head  for  a groundhog  as 
he  crawls  through  the  bushes.  I agreed 
to  follow  his  procedures. 

As  Steve  and  I discussed  my  first  try 
for  a groundhog  with  a handgun,  Steve 
spotted  one  sunning  himself  on  a big 
rock  about  125  yards  away.  “You  wait 
here  and  I’ll  show  you  how  it’s  done,” 
he  said.  I sat  down  with  my  back 
against  an  old  oak  to  watch  the  show. 
Steve  circled  far  above  the  groundhog 
to  put  a fencerow  between  himself  ana 
his  target.  By  following  it  he  could 
easily  get  within  50  yards  of  the 
groundhog. 

He  walked  quickly  for  about  half  the 
distance,  then  easea  down  on  all  fours. 
The  groundhog  remained  motionless, 
unaware  of  what  was  going  on.  I could 


see  Steve  slowly  crawling  along  the  far 
side  of  the  fencerow.  After  a pause,  he 
eased  the  Ruger  out  of  its  holster, 
raised  up  to  a kneeling  position  and 
leaned  against  a tree.  At  the  Boom  of 
the  44,  the  chuck  rolled  off  the  rock  and 
lay  motionless. 

I hurried  up  as  Steve  paced  the 
distance  of  the  shot.  It  was  fifty-six 
steps.  He  had  hit  the  groundhog  high 
in  the  shoulders.  The  44  bullet  went 
through  and  kicked  up  dirt  in  the  field. 

“Wnat  did  I tell  you,”  he  said. 
“There’s  nothing  to  it.  ” 

“Luck.  You  were  just  lucky  you 
caught  one  sleeping,’  I said,  really 
knowing  better. 

“Well,  anyway,  it’s  your  turn  now, 
and  I know  just  the  spot  for  you.  There 
are  three  or  four  active  holes  all  close  to 
each  other,  and  if  you  wait  near  there 
you  should  get  a good  shot.  ” 

“Fine,  let’s  go,  ” I replied.  To  me  this 
sounded  better  than  crawling  after 
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the  critters  on  our  hands  and  knees. 

We  crossed  the  field,  headed  down 
an  old  dirt  road  and  up  into  a small 
meadow  that  obviously  hadn’t  been 
farmed  for  several  years.  The  grass  was 
waist  high.  Bordering  the  meadow  on 
either  side  were  tall  stands  of  oaks  and 
opposite  the  trees  was  a freshly  cut  al- 
falfa field.  It  looked  like  a perfect  place 
for  groundhogs.  Steve  pointed  out  the 
best  spots  along  the  edge  of  the 
fencerow  and  then  left,  saying  he  was 
going  to  try  sneaking  up  on  another 
one. 

I crept  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
fencerow  and  glassed  the  alfalfa  field.  I 
saw  nothing.  But  as  I put  the  binoculars 
down,  I caught  a flicker  of  movement  to 
my  left.  It  was  a groundhog,  about  30 
yards  away.  He  was  in  the  fencerow 
and  I hadn’t  seen  him.  But  he  had  cer- 
tainly seen  me  and  was  heading  for  his 
hole  at  full  speed  when  I caught  the 
movement  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye. 

From  my  position  I could  easily  see 
his  hole,  so  I quickly  located  a rock 
artially  obscured  by  a bush  and  sat 
own.  I carefully  scraped  away  the 
leaves  and  twigs  so  my  feet  wouldn’t 
make  any  noise  when  I moved.  It  was  a 
beautiful  clear  day  with  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  sun  just  beginning  to  touch 
the  western  horizon.  I decided  to  wait 
until  the  sun  was  about  one-third 
covered.  If  nothing  happened  in  that 
time,  I’d  try  my  luck  elsewhere. 

Curiosity 

The  chuck’s  curiosity  apparently  got 
the  best  of  him,  for  less  than  ten 
minutes  later  his  brown  nose  eased  out 
of  the  hole.  I had  already  unholstered 
my  revolver  and  now  just  waited  for  a 
clear  shot.  Slowly  the  groundhog 
worked  his  way  out  of  the  hole  until  I 
could  see  his  head  and  three-quarters 
of  his  body.  It  looked  as  if  this  would  be 
the  best  I could  hope  for,  so  I rested 
both  elbows  over  my  knees,  put  the 
sights  on  the  chuck’s  ear  and  squeezed 
the  trigger.  At  the  shot  the  chuck 
jerked  out  of  his  hole,  his  tail  stretched 
out  straight  and  quivering.  When  I 
walked  over  I saw  it  was  an  almost 
perfect  shot.  The  22  hollow  point  bullet 
went  right  behind  his  ear. 

I knew  Steve  would  be  back  shortly 
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after  hearing  me  shoot.  While  waiting, 
I looked  over  the  alfalfa  field  with  my 
binoculars,  hoping  to  catch  one  that 
had  not  been  frightened  by  the  noise. 
But  I saw  nothing. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  Steve 
showed  up.  “How’d  you  do?”  he  said. 

“Not  bad.”  I pointed  to  the 
groundhog  at  my  feet. 

He  examined  the  shot  and  whistled 
appreciatively.  “Nice  shot,  pretty  good 
for  a beginner.” 

With  that  we  decided  to  hunt  our 
way  back  to  the  car.  The  sun  was  half 
covered  now  and  we  didn’t  have  much 
time  left. 

“Two  chucks,  that’s  pretty  good,”  I 
said. 

“Yes,  it’s  very  good  for  a couple  of 
hours  with  handguns,”  Steve  said. 

But  it  wasn’t  over  yet.  Steve,  who 
evidently  knew  every  groundhog  in  the 
area  personally,  maneuvered  us  past  a 
couple  of  active  holes  and  I had  a 
chance  at  another  crawl  through  the 
weeds.  This  time  my  stalking  was 
perfect  but  my  marksmanship  was 
weak,  and  my  shooting  average 
dropped  to  .500.  Steve  on  the  other 
hand  brought  his  record  to  two  for  two 
when  the  brown  head  of  an  old 
groundhog  popped  up  not  50  yards 
from  him  and  he  scored  a perfect 
bullseye.  That’s  fine  shooting,  as 
anyone  who  has  experience  with 
handguns  can  tell  you. 

This  sport  was  certainly  more  than  I 
had  expected.  Hunting  with  a handgun 
is  more  challenging  than  hunting  with 
a rifle.  To  be  a successful  handgun 
hunter  you  have  to  have  a great  deal  of 
patience  and  a lot  of  practice.  The 
things  you  learn  about  stalking  and 
shooting  with  a handgun  will  improve 
our  rifle  hunting  immensely.  To  me, 
unting  with  a handgun  seems  like  a 
perfect  tune-up  for  hunting  with  a rifle. 

“After  a day  like  this,  I might  try  my 
handgun  again,  ” I told  Steve. 

“Yeah,  I enjoy  it,”  he  agreed.  “Most 
people  don’t  appreciate  how  hard  it  is 
to  get  into  handgun  range  of  a chuck.  It 
helps  me  a lot  in  deer  season. 

I certainly  agreed,  and  right  now  I 
have  my  eye  on  a S&W  Model  29  44 
Magnum,  which  just  might  help  me 
this  deer  season. 
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By  Harris  DeForest 

Photos  by  Author 

MY  POINTER'S  bell  had  been  silent 
for  almost  a minute.  Off  to  the 
right,  my  new  hunting  partner  for  the 
day,  Rich  Blasingame,  was  not  aware 
that  Star  had  game  ahead  of  us.  I had 
spotted  her  in  a dense  patch  of  briars 
and  vines  and  was  trying  to  get  Rich’s 
attention.  Seems  every  time  I speak  out 
loud  when  a dog’s  on  point,  the  result  is 
a roaring  grouse  flush — when  I’m  out  of 
position.  That’s  why  I was  motioning  to 
Rich,  rather  than  calling. 

Finally  Rich  looked  my  way.  He  had 
seemed  to  be  ambling  off  on  his  own, 
daydreaming.  At  least  that’s  how  it  ap- 
peared to  me.  I gestured  at  the  mes- 
merized dog  and  motioned  for  Rich  to 
hurry.  Instead,  on  spotting  the  dog,  he 
froze.  I walked  in  closer,  all  the  while 
motioning  Rich  ahead.  He  moved  for- 
ward, as  if  walking  on  eggs.  Obviously, 
he  was  afraid  of  doing  something 
wrong.  However,  he  wasn  t doing 
much  of  anything,  and  that  s what  was 
wrong. 


The  grouse  sensed  he  had  a reprieve 
and  rocketed  out  of  the  thicket  opposite 
from  where  I was  standing.  There  was 
no  chance  for  a shot.  Rich,  who  was  still 
standing  far  to  the  rear,  didn’t  even 
hear  the  bird  flush.  My  idea  had  been 
to  flank  that  patch  of  cover,  one  hunter 
on  each  side.  Then  one  of  us  would 
have  been  sure  to  get  a shot.  We  could 
have  done  that  had  Rich  acted  with 
dispatch. 

On  pheasants  or  quail  or  woodcock, 
the  dog  owner  can  usually  talk  when 
the  dog  s on  point,  explaining  in  low 
tones  what  a new  hunting  companion 
should  do,  so  long  as  he  speaks  softly 
and  the  tyro  responds  quickly.  But 
grouse  usually  respond  to  the  human 
voice  with  what  I call  the  “wingbeat 
reflex.  It’s  uncanny  how  often  they 
flush  the  moment  a voice  breaks  the 
woodsy  silence.  I have  had  scores  of 
flushes  the  moment  after  I’ve  said  one 
word — “Point!”  Trying  to  go  into  a dis- 
sertation to  a hunting  companion,  ex- 
plaining how  to  outflank  a pointed 
grouse,  has  about  as  much  chance  as 
filling  an  inside  straight.  The  grouse 
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Hunting  With  . . . 

Another  Man’s  Dog 


AN  INVITATION  TO  HUNT  with  another  man  and  his  dog 
is  an  honor  and  usually  a pleasure.  But  there  are  some 
simple  things  to  remember  if  you  want  to  share  the 
experience  again.  For  example,  expect  a dog  to  retrieve  to 
his  master,  no  matter  who  shot  the  bird;  don’t  call  him  to 
you. 


hunting  companion  should  know  what 
to  do,  be  able  to  understand  a hand 
signal,  and  know  there  s a sense  of 
urgency. 

Some  of  my  grouse  and  woodcock 
hunting  is  done  suone,  though  I’m  often 
with  others  when  traipsing  after  pheas- 
ants or  quail.  If  there’s  a universal  fault 
with  gents  hunting  with  me  and  my 
dogs  the  first  time,  it’s  that  they’re  not 
bold  enough,  don’t  pay  close  enough 
attention  to  the  dog,  and  don’t  move 
ahead  with  alacrity  when  it’s  obvious  to 
me  they  should. 

Be  Bold 

Their  caution  results  from  lack  of 
experience  behind  dogs  and/or  a con- 
scious or  subconscious  fear  that  they’re 
going  to  do  something  wrong  and  foul 
up  the  dog  or  the  shot  possibilities. 
Perhaps  they  don’t  want  to  shoot  a bird 
that  flushes  in  front  of  a dog  without  a 
written  invitation  from  the  owner.  But 
he  wouldn  t have  invited  you  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hunt  if  that  were  the  case. 
Though  the  guest  has  no  right  to  “hog 
all  the  action,”  the  opposite  trend,  a 
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lack  of  boldness,  has  been  my  consis- 
tent problem  on  the  part  of  a new 
partner. 

What  is  proper  protocol  when  walk- 
ing behind  another  man’s  dog?  There 
aren  t many  hard  and  fast  rules,  and 
even  the  stringent  ones  might  be  bent 
on  occasion  if  conditions  warrant.  In  my 
view  the  most  important  attitude  a 
guest  can  take  is  to  be  positive  rather 
than  passive.  Try  not  to  do  anything 
that’s  obviously  wrong,  but  don’t  worry 
about  committing  an  act  that  seems 
against  protocol,  either.  Worrying, 
with  an  ensuing  lack  of  action,  can  foul 
things  up! 

Charley  Dickey  is  one  of  my  favorite 
outdoor  writers.  In  his  book  Bobwhite 
Quail  Hunting,  Charley  describes,  in 
his  usual  humorous  fashion,  wangling 
an  invitation  to  a hunt  with  an  01 
country  boy  who  was  supposed  to  have 
a crackerjack  quail  dog.  Turned  out  the 
dog  was  something  else.  He  found 
covey  after  covey,  plus  numerous  sin- 
gles, and  all  his  finds  were  flawless. 
Everything  was  great  till  it  came  to 
retrieving.  On  the  first  covey  rise  Char- 
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TRY  TO  OVERLOOK  a dog’s  faults.  Few  of 
them  are  super  dogs,  but  most  will  provide 
memorable  moments  and  prove  their  worth 
if  given  a chance. 

ley  sacked  a bob,  Country  Boy  a brace. 
Tbe  pointer  went  to  fetch  his  owner’s 
quail  first,  Charley  waiting  patiently 
while  the  dog  got  around  to  retrieving 
his. 

But  when  the  boney-ribbed  pointer 
picked  up  Dickey  s quail  he  chomped 
down  hard  several  times  and  swal- 
lowed. One  quail  gone.  That  happened 
after  several  covey  rises,  with  Charley 
looking  in  his  partner’s  direction  each 
time  the  dog  was  ready  to  pick  up  one 
of  the  quail  Charley  had  shot.  Natu- 
rally, Dickey  was  waiting  for  some  sort 
of  reprimand,  but  Country  Boy  never 
said  a word.  As  time  wore  on  Dickey 
broke  protocol  and  retrieved  a bird  or 
two  on  his  own. 

When  his  host  had  limited  out,  Char- 
ley, with  a scant  few  bobs  in  his  coat, 
asked  Country,  “Say,  now,  how  come 
that  dog  fetches  your  quail,  but  eats 
mine? 

The  reply  was  simple  and  to  the 
point:  “Dog  knows  better  than  to  eat 
my  quail. 

Charley  had  done  the  prudent  thing, 
kept  his  mouth  shut  all  during  the  day, 
saying  nothing  about  the  dog  s fault.  He 
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simply  never  suggested  a return  en- 
gagement with  Country  and  his 
pointer.  Keeping  your  mouth  shut 
about  a dog’s  faults  is  best,  at  least  to  a 
point.  Maybe  Charley  went  a little  be- 
yond what  might  have  been  expected  of 
the  reasonable  man.  I might  have  been 
tempted  to  dispense  a good  kick  in  the 
slats  to  the  dog  when  his  owner  wasn’t 
looking,  especially  after  he’d  disposed 
of  four  or  five  of  those  delectable  quail, 
or  maybe  dealt  Country  Boy  a knuckle 
sandwich  at  lunchtime. 

Few  Super  Dogs 

The  guest  must  remember  that  there 
are  very  few  super  dogs  or  faultless 
dogs.  Even  the  best  have  their  bad 
days.  The  key  to  enjoying  an  outing 
with  a new  dog  ana  a new  hunting 
companion  is  to  enter  it  with  an  open 
and  optimistic  attitude.  Be  willing  to 
accept  the  dog  s faults.  The  canine  will 
probably  still  be  able  to  produce — if  not 
more  game,  at  least  several  memorable 
moments. 

Many  of  us  who  are  experienced  with 
our  own  dogs  are  quick  to  fall  into  this 
trap  if  hunting  behind  someone  else’s. 
We  see  another  dog  working,  know 
how  we  would  respond  to  the  situation, 
and,  though  we  might  not  say  anything, 
we  re  less  likely  to  accept  the  dog  s 
faults,  more  apt  to  criticize  him  or  his 
owner  in  our  own  mind.  This  can  take 
away  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunt. 
We  should  all  be  willing  to  overlook 
faults  or  mistakes. 

Ask  Questions 

When  the  dogs  aren’t  on  game,  don’t 
be  afraid  to  ask  questions,  especially  if 
you  haven’t  walked  behind  hunting 
dogs  much.  The  owner  will  welcome 
your  inquiries  and  you’ll  have  a better 
idea  of  how  to  react  to  a given  situation. 
In  the  car,  on  the  way  to  the  hunting 
area,  is  a good  time  to  air  out  anything 
specific  you  want  to  be  sure  about.  But 
don  t hesitate  to  ask  a question  in  the 
field,  either.  Questionable  and  unfore- 
seen situations  are  much  more  likely  to 
surface  then  than  in  the  comfort  of  the 
vehicle. 

While  some  of  us  might  mistakenly 
criticize  another  man’s  dog  in  our  own 
minds,  it’s  especially  wise  not  to  men- 
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tion  a dog’s  faults  to  your  host.  In  the 
first  place,  the  owner  may  not  consider 
that  point  a fault.  Maybe  he  trained  the 
dog  that  way.  If  the  dog  is  at  fault, 
unlike  Charley  Dickey’s  Country  Boy, 
he  probably  knows  it,  so  you  won’t  be 
stacking  up  any  points  in  your  favor  by 
bringing  them  to  your  host’s  attention. 

Deer  Dash? 


Let’s  say  you  see  your  partner’s  bird 
dog  dash  off  after  a deer,  however,  and 
your  host  hasn’t  seen  the  escapade. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  give  the  owner  the 
opportunity  to  know  what’s  happening. 

Rather  than  blurting  out  the  truth 
with,  “Your  blankety-blank  dog  is  hot 
on  a deer  trail,”  try  to  be  more  diplo- 
matic. Something  like,  “A  whitetail  just 
jumped  through  that  thicket  off  to  our 
right,  and  your  dog  is  in  that  vicinity. 
Maybe  you  should  call  him  away  from 
there.” 

The  owner  may  say  something  to  the 
effect  that  there’s  no  problem,  that  old 
Rambling  Red  won’t  run  deer,  but  he’ll 
check  into  it  and  make  certain.  Other 
flagrant  dog  faults  might  be  handled  in 
a similar  diplomatic  fashion  by  the 
guest.  As  long  as  one  can  keep  his 
mouth  shut,  however,  the  better  his 
chances  are  of  being  invited  back. 

Retrieves 


Once  you  down  a bird,  don’t  expect 
the  dog  to  bring  it  directly  to  you — and 
it’s  bad  manners  for  you  to  urge  him  to 
do  that.  The  dog  has  probably  fetched 
all  or  most  of  the  birds  he’s  picked  up  to 
one  guy,  his  master.  Sometimes  ex- 
perienced dogs  know  who  shot  the  bird 
(like  Country  Boy’s  pointer),  but 
they’ll  still  bring  it  back  to  the  boss. 
Even  if  the  canine  is  a little  hard- 
mouthed,  there  s little  you  can  do  about 
it.  Hopefully  there’ll  be  little  harm 
done  other  than  a few  tooth  marks,  and 
these  will  hardly  be  noticed  at  the 
dinner  table. 

Last  season  I was  hunting  with  Bob 
Cassidy  one  day.  We  were  having  little 
luck  finding  grouse  that  held.  Most  of 
them  were  ouchy,  flushing  before  we 
were  in  range,  sometimes  even  well 
ahead  of  the  dogs.  I heard  a bird  go  out 
ahead  and  moments  later  saw  my  dog 
stopped  to  flush,  but  looking  back  at 
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me,  a little  forlorn.  I commanded 
“Whoa,  and  hurried  forward. 

Breaking  off  a limber  switch  I stung 
her  several  times,  making  her  stay  in 
position  for  several  minutes. 

Bob  Dismayed 

Bob,  a little  dismayed  because  these 
weren’t  his  training  tactics,  questioned, 
“How  do  you  know  it  was  the  dog’s 
fault?” 

As  edgy  as  the  birds  were,  the  grouse 
could  have  flushed  on  its  own,  before 
my  gyp  caught  any  scent.  But  my  reply 
was,  “Just  in  case! 

It  might  have  been  the  dog’s  fault,  it 
might  not  have  been.  But  I knew  this 
dog.  She  doesn’t  take  a mild  switching 
to  heart.  The  discipline  would  merely 
make  her  a little  more  cautious  when 
she  encountered  scent  the  next  time. 
All  dogs  don’t  react  the  same  to  disci- 
pline. Her  littermate  brother  can’t  even 
be  yelled  at,  let  alone  take  a mild 
switching. 

I mention  this  little  episode  so  those 
hunting  with  a dog  and  owner  for  the 
first  time  aren’t  surprised  if  a little 
scolding  takes  place  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  fault  is  severe,  the  scolding  may 
also  be  severe.  Assume  the  owner 
knows  his  dog  and  knows  what  the  dog 
can  take  in  this  regard.  It’s  a rare  canine 
that  can  achieve  competence  without 
being  disciplined  several  times  during 
his  formative  years.  Hunting  dogs  must 


IF  YOU  CAN’T  have  dogs  of  your  own,  you 
can  still  hunt  with  someone  else’s.  A good 
dog  adds  pleasure  and  grace  to  the  hunt, 
and  cuts  down  losses  of  cripples. 


be  taught  right  from  wrong.  They  don’t 
instinctively  know,  despite  the  Walt 
Disney  malarkey  that  suggests  other- 
wise. 

Most  of  my  recommendations  have 
been  through  the  eyes  of  a pointing  dog 
owner,  but  they  will  work  with  flushing 
dogs  and  hounds  as  well.  Perhaps  more 
tyros  hunt  pheasants  than  anything 
else.  With  shooting  preserves  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  year,  this  is 
doubly  so.  Because  ringnecks  tend  to 
run  rather  than  hold  for  a point,  flush- 
ing dogs  can  be  particularly  effective. 
Springers,  Labradors  and  goldens  are 
the  most  popular  breeds  for  this  type  of 
sport. 

Move  Up  Quickly 

When  walking  behind  a flusher  be 
ready  to  move  up  quickly  when  the  dog 
starts  making  game — when  his  tail  and 
rump  start  swishing  back  and  forth 
rapidly.  Some  owners  may  be  able  to 
stop  or  slow  their  dogs  as  they  move  up 
on  the  scent  of  a running  bird,  but 
these  dogs  are  definitely  in  the  minor- 
ity. Most  of  them  are  going  to  forge 
ahead  as  fast  as  their  nose  permits, 
knowing  there’s  a squawking,  bushel- 
basket-size  iridescent  bird  to  flush  at 
the  end  of  the  scent  trail.  Despite  the 
urging  of  their  masters  to  “wait  up,” 
they’re  going  to  turn  down  their  hear- 
ing aids,  move  ahead,  and  send  that 
critter  into  the  sky.  They  seem  to  know 
that’s  why  they  re  here  on  earth. 

So  don  t pussyfoot  around.  Move  out. 
Briars  and  brambles?  Ignore  ‘em.  The 
dogs  hunting  his  heart  out  for  you. 
Show  you  appreciate  his  efforts  by 
being  in  the  right  place  with  the  shot- 
gun when  your  time  comes.  Sometimes 
these  chases  seem  to  take  forever,  tax- 
ing even  those  in  excellent  physical 
condition. 

Avoid  Indecision 

When  any  dog  is  around  game,  rabbit 
dog  harking  hot  on  the  trail,  flusher 
with  his  tail  going  like  a high-speed 
windshield  wiper,  or  pointing  dog 
locked  like  a mount  at  the  Smithsonian, 
keep  your  mouth  shut.  If  there  s any 
talking  to  be  done,  let  the  owner  do  it. 
He  may  caution  the  dog  in  the  case  of  a 
pointer,  encourage  him  in  the  case  of  a 


flusher  or  a trailer.  Be  alert  for  any 
instructions,  be  they  voice  commands 
or  hand  signals.  If  he  indicates  you 
should  move  up,  do  so  immediately, 
without  any  hesitation  whatever.  An 
experienced  hunter  seems  to  know  in- 
stinctively when  a bird  is  about  to  flush 
or  when  a chased  bunny  is  about  to 
burst  from  cover.  He  who  hesitates 
loses  his  chance.  You  may  have  worked 
for  hours,  maybe  even  all  day,  for  this 
one  opportunity.  Don’t  let  indecision 
foul  it  up. 

The  occasional  time  when  a new 
hunter  joins  me  for  a grouse  or  wood- 
cock tramp,  I try  to  quell  any  ap- 
prehensiveness they  have.  Usually 
their  uneasiness  shows.  The  outdoors  is 
a great  equalizer.  There’s  no  need  to 
look  up  to  the  dogs  or  their  owners. 
Guys  like  us  simply  love  hunting  and 
enjoy  the  dog  aspects  so  much  that  we 
wouldn’t  consider  going  afield  without 
them.  There  s no  magic  about  any  of  it. 
The  rules  aren’t  hard  and  fast,  they’re 
elastic,  bending  to  meet  situations  that 
arise  with  every  encounter  of  game  bird 
or  animal.  If  the  ground  rules  weren’t 
flexible,  it  wouldn’t  be  any  fun. 

Summary 

To  summarize,  let  me  suggest  that 
anyone  hunting  with  a new  companion 
and  his  dog  try  to  be  bold  rather  than 
indecisive,  remain  alert  rather  than 
passive,  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  his 
mind  open,  overlook  faults  in  a dog  and 
find  his  strong  points,  ask  questions,  be 
on  the  lookout  for  instructions,  and  avoid 
being  apprehensive  by  looking  forward 
to  the  outing  with  relish.  Finally,  don’t 
expect  too  much — from  either  your  new 
hunting  companion  or  his  dog. 

When  you’re  out  with  someone  else’s 
dog,  try  to  make  a point  of  watching  it 
almost  constantly.  Doing  so  will  help 
you  better  understand  how  the  dog 
goes  about  his  task.  You’ll  know  im- 
mediately from  his  actions  when  he 
smells  game,  you’ll  come  to  enjoy  the 
canine  aspects  as  much  as  the  hunt 
itself,  and  you’ll  be  better  prepared 
when  a shot  presents  itself  because 
you’ll  be  ready.  Lastly,  don’t  hold  back, 
waiting  for  the  dog’s  owner  to  shoot. 
Wipe  his  eye — before  he  wipes  yours! 
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OLD  AND  MELLOWED,  THESE  MOUNTAINS  we  love  so  dearly  have  a long  and  eventful 
history — from  sea  floor  to  plain,  rising,  falling,  buckling,  and  eroding. 


By  Eugene  R.  Slatick 


BALD  EAGLE,  Jacks,  Kittatinny, 

1 Savage,  Tuscarora — these  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  mountains  that 
stretch  across  the  horizons  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  are  many  more  moun- 
tains, some  with  zigzagging  ridges, 
some  broad  and  massive,  others  carved 
out  of  the  high  plateaus.  A person  can 
easily  become  fond  of  the  mountains, 
for  they  can  be  refreshing  to  both  the 
body  and  the  spirit. 

To  us,  Pennsylvania’s  mountains 
have  always  been  there,  a special  part 
of  the  great  Appalachian  range.  They 
are  old  mountains,  formed  millions  of 
years  before  the  Rockies  or  the  Alps. 
And  they  are  rather  unique  because 
they  are  a new  version  of  a very  old 
mountain  chain. 


Their  story  begins  in  the  distant  past, 
more  than  600  million  years  ago,  when 
the  earth’s  surface  was  completely  dif- 
ferent. According  to  the  theory  of  con- 
tinental drift,  two  ancestral  continents 
were  close  together,  separated  by  a 
wide  trough  thousands  of  miles  long. 
Over  millions  of  years,  sands,  muds, 
and  other  sediments  were  eroded  from 
the  ancient  continents  and  washed  into 
the  trough.  Most  of  the  time  the  trough 
was  covered  by  shallow  seas,  but  there 
were  long  periods  when  the  seas  re- 
ceded ana  left  swampy  areas. 

The  trough  apparently  kept  sinking 
slowly,  for  it  eventually  became  filled 
with  sediments  several  miles  thick.  In- 
cluded were  layers  of  gravels,  beach 
sands,  deep-water  muds,  and  limy  mat- 
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ter.  Mixed  in  among  them  was  a variety 
of  ancient  creatures,  such  as  prehistoric 
shellfish  and  fish,  that  would  be  pre- 
served as  fossils. 

About  350  million  to  450  million 
years  ago,  the  two  continents  drifted 
close  together  several  times  and  crum- 
pled some  of  the  rocks  along  the  edge  of 
the  trough.  They  probably  formed  a 
hilly  or  mountainous  area  in  parts  of 
what  is  now  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Much  time  passed,  and  many  more 
layers  were  deposited  in  the  trough. 
During  part  of  the  period,  coal-forming 
swamps  appeared  in  certain  areas. 

Collision! 

Some  200  to  280  million  years  ago, 
the  two  continents  collided.  By  our 
time  scale,  they  moved  extremely 
slowly — perhaps  no  more  than  a few 
inches  or  a few  feet  a year.  Neverthe- 
less, the  collision  buckled  the  thick 
strata  in  the  trough  and  started  a major 
mountain-building  process,  one  that 
would  create  the  Appalachians.  Rocks 
were  folded,  tilted,  fractured,  and 
pushed  upward  several  thousand  feet. 
The  most  intensive  pressures  were  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  coal 
swamps  there  were  changed  into  an- 
thracite. In  the  western  part  of  the  state 
the  folding  was  gentler  and  bituminous 
coal  was  formed. 

Depending  on  the  rate  of  uplift  and 
erosion,  the  mountains  that  were 
created  by  the  colliding  continents 
might  have  been  as  high  and  as  craggy 
as  the  Rockies,  or  they  could  have  been 
almost  as  low  and  rounded  as  today’s 
Appalachians.  But  no  matter,  for  about 
a hundred  million  years  later  the  moun- 
tains were  eroded  away.  All  of  ancestral 
Pennsylvania  was  a vast,  low  plain.  The 
ancient  rivers  meandered  slowly  over 
its  almost  featureless  surface. 

Meanwhile,  starting  about  180  mil- 
lion years  ago,  the  two  continents 
began  to  separate  and  drift  to  their 
present  locations.  Parts  of  what  are  now 
North  America,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  began  to  take 
shape.  The  drifting  is  still  underway  at 
the  rate  of  about  IV2  inches  a year. 

If  those  ancient  mountains  were 
worn  down,  where  did  today’s  moun- 
tains come  from?  The  answer  is  found 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  old  plain. 
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Covered  by  a mantle  of  soil  and  loose 
rock,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mountains 
remained  untouched.  The  pattern  for 
the  mountains  was  still  there:  belts  of 
hard  rock  interlayered  with  soft  rock, 
folded  and  fractured  in  some  places  and 
stretched  out  in  others. 

So,  another  mountain  range  was 
ready  to  appear  when  geologic  forces 
slowly  began  to  push  the  land  upward 
less  than  a 100  million  years  ago.  But 
that  time  there  was  no  crumpling  of  the 
rocks — just  a slow,  quiet  uplift  over  a 
broad  region.  Once  again,  the  erosive 
forces  of  weather  and  streams  went  to 
work.  As  the  land  rose,  the  harder  rocks 
were  carved  out,  first  as  highlands  and 
later  as  mountains.  The  softer  rocks 
were  etched  into  lowlands  and  valleys. 
In  a sense,  geologic  history  was  revers- 
ing itself.  The  mountains  had  been 
worn  down  into  a plain.  Now  that  plain 
was  being  worn  away  to  reveal  more 
mountains,  the  ones  we  know  today. 

During  the  uplift,  the  streams  were 
diverted  this  way  and  that  way  as  they 
uncovered  rocks  of  different  hardness. 
At  times  the  uplift  stopped  for  awhile 
and  the  streams  meandered,  forming 
small  terraces  along  their  banks.  In 
places  a stream  might  cut  across  an 
emerging  mountain  for  a time,  but  later 
swerve  away  to  an  easier  course.  The 
notches  such  streams  left  behind  form 
today’s  “wind  gaps  in  the  mountain. 
Large,  powerful  rivers  like  the  ancient 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers  held 
their  courses  across  the  hardest  rocks 
during  the  uplift  and  cut  channels 
through  the  mountains.  Today  their 
deep  “water  gaps’’  rank  among  the  most 
scenic  parts  of  the  state. 

Traces  Remain 

Even  though  the  mountains  now 
dominate  the  landscape,  that  old  plain 
hasn’t  been  completely  erased  away. 
You  see  traces  of  it  when  you  look 
across  the  mountains  and  notice  the 
tops  are  at  roughly  the  same  elevation. 
Those  summits  are  remnants  of  the  old 
plain. 

The  history  of  the  mountains  of 
northeastern  and  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania includes  at  least  two  periods 
when  they  were  blanketed  by  the  con- 
tinental glaciers  of  the  Ice  Age.  The  last 
glacier  melted  about  10,000  years  ago, 
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leaving  behind  such  features  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania,  natural 
lakes,  and  extensive  swamps  and  bogs. 

And  so  a long  series  of  geologic 
events  went  into  the  making  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s mountains.  Some  of  them 
have  left  their  stories  in  the  rocks.  The 
fossils  that  are  found  in  certain  strata 
were  once  living  creatures  in  an  ancient 
world.  The  sandstones  that  form  many 
of  the  high  ridges  contain  sand  grains 
that  were  rounded  by  the  waves  of  an 
ancient  sea.  The  folded  and  tilted  rocks 
that  are  exposed  in  highway  cuts  were 
originally  deposited  as  flat  beds. 

No  one  saw  the  mountains  until  be- 
tween 12,000  and  18,000  years  ago, 
when  the  first  Indians  arrived  from  the 
West.  At  first  they  were  wanderers,  but 
later  they  settled  in  villages  and  created 
a system  of  trails  in  and  around  the 
mountains,  many  of  which  still  exist  in 
some  form. 

In  colonial  times  the  mountains  were 
part  of  the  first  frontier.  For 


Seeks  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

These  books  are  available  from  Winchester  Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017: 

The  Practical  Hunter’s  Handbook,  by  Anthony  J.  Accerrano,  246  pp.,  $10.  It’s  easy 
to  understand  why  the  adjective  “practical”  appears  in  the  title,  for  there’s  an  awful  lot  of 
nuts  and  bolts  info  here.  It  doesn’t  go  into  great  depth  on  anything,  but  anyone  who  wants 
a basic  book  on  hunting  the  common  game  species — how  to  go  about  it  and  what  to  do  it 
with — can’t  go  wrong  with  this  one. 

1001  Hunting  Tips,  by  Robert  Elman,  51 1 pp.,  $1 5.95.  Concise  cogent  items  that  will 
help  a gunner’s  success  ratio  on  small  game,  big  game,  waterfowl,  predators,  upland 
birds  . . . whatever,  and  at  the  same  time  entertain  anyone  who  lives  for  his  days  afield. 

Shotgun  Shooting  Facts,  by  Gough  Thomas,  280  pp.,  $10.  The  author,  a civil 
engineer  by  training,  is  England’s  best  known  gunwriter  and  his  material  is  a delight  to 
read,  not  only  for  its  technical  information  but  also  due  to  the  precision  of  his  language. 
Inevitably,  he  has  a bias  toward  British  guns,  but  who  wouldn’t,  having  grown  up  fully 
familiar  with  the  products  of  Purdey,  Holland  & Holland,  Churchill  . . . This  book  is 
largely  a collection  of  columns  he  wrote  as  gun  editor  of  the  English  magazine  Shooting 
Times,  and  includes  such  esoteric  items  as  “The  Impressible  Gun,”  “The  Anatomy  of 
Elegance,”  and  “Eumatic  Principles,”  as  well  as  more  mundane — but  insightful — pieces 
on  patterns,  chokes,  recoil,  etc.  Technical  material  presented  with  restrained  humor. 

The  Double  Shotgun,  by  Don  Zutz,  266  pp.,  $12.50.  A fine  double  is  probably  the 
most  prestigious  item  a sportsman  can  own.  Zutz,  a longtime  admirer  and  student  of  the 
type,  covers  the  basic  designs  and  mechanics  of  both  side-by-sides  and  over-unders — 
actions,  stock  and  fore-end  styles,  triggers,  bolting  systems,  etc. — goes  into  wingshoot- 
ing form,  the  subtle  advantages  of  doubles,  and  also  comments  on  English,  Italian, 
Continental,  Japanese  and  American  guns  of  this  type. 
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westward-bound  travelers  in  the  1700s, 
the  long  stretches  of  mountains  were 
not  only  a barrier,  but  also  the  begin- 
ning of  a wild  and  dangerous  region. 
Eventually,  the  mountains  were  con- 
quered and  the  frontier  moved  farther 
west.  Later,  the  forests  and  minerals  of 
the  mountains  nurtured  the  young  in- 
dustries of  the  state. 

So,  there  they  are:  Pennsylvania’s 
mountains.  They  are  of  ancient  lineage 
and  add  character  to  the  face  of  the 
state.  They  carry  a variety  of  names  and 
contain  countless  stories.  The  moun- 
tains are,  of  course,  just  large  masses  of 
rock.  Yet,  at  times,  they  seem  to  be 
something  more.  Maybe  that  certain 
feeling  is  caused  by  subtle  changes  in 
the  light,  or  by  changes  in  the  seasons, 
or  by  changes  in  the  way  we  feel.  How 
can  it  be  explained?  Maybe  that  certain 
feeling  is  the  same  one  the  Delaware 
Indians  felt  when  they  claimed  that  all 
things  had  souls,  even  the  rocks  in  a 
mountain. 
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Severe  Winter  Conditions  Affect 
Pheasant  Reproductive  Potential 

By  Fred  E.  Hartman 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THAT’S  SOME  TITLE,  but  it’s  true. 

Harsh  winters  can  cause  wildlife 
population  fluctuations — a swing  from 
reasonable  abundance  one  year  to  rela- 
tive scarcity  the  next. 

Reproduction  controls  the  population 
level  of  a wildlife  species.  The  picture  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  habitat 
(especially  breeding  habitat),  food  con- 
ditions, competition  with  humans, 
weather  conditions,  roadkills,  preda- 
tors, and  diseases  affect  reproduction 
in  varying  degrees  in  various  environ- 
mental situations.  Ultimately,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  reproductive  season  is  the 
factor  that  dictates  the  population  level 
of  a species  and  the  potential  success  of 
the  following  season  from  the  hunter’s 
viewpoint. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  repro- 
ductive success  directly  affecbng  the 


status  of  a population  has  been 
documented  with  the  ring-necked 
pheasant.  Biological  investigations  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Game  Commission 
and  in  other  leading  pheasant  states  and 
provinces  have  demonstrated  that 
spring  and  summer  weather  and 
habitat,  especially  farm  crops  and  farm- 
ing operations,  dictate  what  the  fall 
population  levels  will  be.  I detailed  this 
material  previously  in  GAME  NEWS 
(Hartman  and  Sheffer,  1971;  Hartman, 
1976). 

Pheasant  populations  have  been 
fighting  a losing  battle  against  the  loss 
of  prime  habitat,  chiefly  farmland.  I 
documented  this  in  GAME  NEWS 
(Hartman,  1970).  Neil  Gingrich  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Penn  State 
University,  writing  in  Pennsylvania 
Farmer , states  that  from  1954  to  1974 


approximately  5 million  acres  of  Penn- 
sylvania farmland  were  changed  to 
other  uses.  Many  of  these  other  uses 
are  detrimental  to  pheasants,  especially 
to  their  reproduction.  The  end  result  is 
a population  decline.  Much  of  this 
acreage  reverted  to  forest  land.  Pheas- 
ants do  not  nest  in  the  woods;  they 
like  thick  legume  and  grass  fields. 
The  remainder  of  the  land  was  lost  to 
urbanization.  In  this  situation,  humans, 
through  roadkills,  along  with  their  pet 
dogs  and  cats,  exert  additional  pressures 
on  pheasants  and  all  small  game. 

What  about  winter?  Winter  usually 
poses  little  threat  to  wildlife  popula- 
tions, especially  small  game,  songbirds, 
furbearers,  and  waterfowl.  But  our  last 
several  winters  were  abnormally  cold 
for  prolonged  periods  and  there  was 
snow  cover  for  months  on  end.  These 
conditions  had  an  elfect  on  wildlife. 
Reproduction  suffered. 

The  enemy  is ... 

Unfortunately,  nobody  can  do  any- 
thing about  that.  It  is  oversimplifying 
the  situation,  but  we  can  point  out  that 
Nature  has  been  imposing  these  fluctu- 
ations on  wildlife  for  eons — since  long 
before  man’s  time — and  wildlife  is  still 
with  us.  Perhaps  in  spite  of  us.  As  Pogo 
has  declaimed,  “We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  he  is  us.” 

What  is  the  process  by  which  severe 
winter  conditions  affect  the  reproduc- 
tive potential  of  a wildlife  species?  Let 
us  consider  the  pheasant,  although 
other  game  birds  experience  the  same 
situation.  A number  of  studies  have 
dealt  with  this  situation.  Data  from 
some  have  been  used  in  this  article 
(Gates,  et  al.  1968;  Wagner,  et  al.  1965; 
Siivonen,  1956). 

Everything  apparently  came  to  a 
head  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1978,  when  pheasant  popula- 
tions were  noticeably  down.  However, 
as  this  is  written  we  do  not  have  data 
from  the  1978  hunter  survey  to  docu- 
ment this.  The  prolonged  severe  winter 
conditions  of  the  1977-78  winter  were  a 
prominent  cause,  but  initiation  of  the 
decline  may  have  occurred  a year  or 
two  earlier.  The  pheasant  kill  in  1976 
was  1,026,400;  in  1977  it  was 
837,000 — a noticeable  decline.  Severe 
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winter  conditions  affect  the  physical 
condition  of  adult  birds  as  well  as  affect- 
ing their  breeding  behavior  and  repro- 
duction. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  situation 
developed  in  this  manner.  The  severe 
winter  of  1976-77  put  more  stress  on 
the  pheasants’  physical  condition  than 
on  their  reproductive  capabilities.  This 
might  have  caused  more  adult  birds, 
especially  hens,  to  die  as  a result  of 
stress  during  late  summer.  This  is  the 
period  when  pheasants  are  in  their 
poorest  condition  because  of  the  rigors 
of  molt  and  reproduction.  Also,  the 
1977  nesting  season  seemed  to  be  less 
successful  than  usual  due  to  more  mor- 
tality from  hay  mowing.  The  average 
turnover  rate  of  the  hen  segment  of  the 
population  is  60  percent  annually.  For 
1977  it  might  have  been  greater.  Thus, 
fewer  pheasants  entered  the  1977-78 
winter. 

Winter  was  quite  severe.  Both  snow 
cover  and  abnormally  low  temperatures 
were  prolonged  into  spring.  Low  tem- 
peratures prevailed  through  much  of 
April  and  early  May,  the  time  when 
many  pheasants  would  initiate  nesting. 
The  abnormally  low  temperatures  were 
probably  more  depressant  upon  the 
pheasants  than  was  the  snow  cover. 
These  harsh  conditions  placed  a 
physiological  stress  upon  the  birds 
which  caused  weight  loss  and  changed 
reproductive  functions.  This  retarded 
broodiness  in  hens,  but  might  or  might 
not  have  delayed  the  start  of  egg  laying. 
With  retardation  in  broodiness,  hens  go 
through  a longer-than-usual  period  of 
egg  dropping  before  nesting  com- 
mences. This  results  in  smaller 
clutches,  fewer  hens  nesting,  lighter 
eggs  with  lower  nutritive  quality,  lower 
hatching  success,  and  lower  survival  of 
chicks  that  do  hatch. 

Hormones  in  control 

The  adaptive  physiological  responses 
of  ringnecks  under  stress  are  controlled 
by  ACTH  secretion.  This  major  hor- 
mone controls  the  adrenal  cortex  gland 
which  in  turn  controls  body  metab- 
olism. Evidently,  ACTH  takes  prece- 
dence over  production  of  other  hor- 
mones, including  those  associated  with 
reproduction.  Thus,  when  birds  are 
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LL.  Rue  III  Grant  Heilman 

THIS  HEN  MAY  MAKE  IT  THROUGH  WINTER  S SNOWS,  but  if  Mother  Nature’s  deck  is 
stacked  against  her,  she  won’t  be  able  to  hatch  enough  chicks  to  keep  the  population  stable. 
Combine  weakness  from  a tough  winter  with  lack  of  good,  tall  grass  nesting  cover — reverted 


under  stress,  ACTH  may  be  in  greater 
prominence  to  stop  or  slow  secretion  of 
other  hormones.  In  this  manner,  the 
demands  made  on  the  hen’s  body  pro- 
cesses for  maintenance  of  body  temper- 
ature and  other  life  processes  during 
periods  of  subnormal  winter  and  spring 
temperatures  may  be  sufficient  enough 
to  delay  the  normal  body  processes 
involved  in  nesting  and  broodiness. 

Question:  Is  this  reproductive  situa- 
tion (egg-dropping)  an  indication  that 
Pennsylvania  pheasants  may  not  be 
totally  adapted  to  Pennsylvania’s 
temperature-photoperiod  combination ? 
Our  winter  and  spring  mean  tempera- 
tures are  colder  than  those  of  southeast 
China,  the  region  from  which  much  of 
the  bird’s  ancestry  presumably  origi- 
nated. The  temperature  pattern  in  the 
native  range  approximates  that  of  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Perhaps  we  are  lucky  that 
we  have  a hybrid  of  several  species. 
And  perhaps  we  should  be  thankful  that 
we  have  the  number  of  pheasants  we  do 
have. 

Hay-making  and  pheasants 

For  an  additional  crusher,  late  spring 
and  early  summer  conditions  in  1978 
were  good  for  nesting,  but  the  delayed 
nesting  coincided  with  delayed  hay 
mowing,  resulting  in  much  nest  de- 
struction during  the  hay-making  pro- 
cess. 

During  the  summer  of  1978  it  was 
noted  that  the  pheasant  population  was 
down  markedly  in  some  sections.  Per- 
haps this  fact  was  not  publicized  as 
widely  as  it  should  have  been.  A 10 


percent  decline  in  pheasant  reproduc- 
tion from  1976  levels  means  a decrease 
of  40,000  to  50,000  ringnecks  in  the 
bag. 

Pheasants  rarely  starve  to  death 
in  Pennsylvania  winters.  They  move 
about  very  little  during  inclement 
winter  weather  and  their  lack  of  action 
conserves  much  energy.  In  fact,  pheas- 
ants can  go  several  weeks  without  eat- 
ing and  still  survive. 

Since  we  cannot  control  the  weather, 
what  can  we  do  for  wildlife  when  winter 
conditions  become  unduly  harsh?  Noth- 
ing. Perhaps  this  seems  cruel,  but  it  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again. 
Population  fluctuations  are  normal 
events  for  any  wildlife  species.  Winter 
feeding  and  game  farm  stocking  do  not 
minimize  fluctuations. 

Winter  feeding  is  not  done  on  a large 
enough  scale  to  benefit  many  animals, 
nor  can  it  be  practical  from  the 
standpoints  of  manpower  and  econom- 
ics to  do  so.  Some  persons  feed  only 
when  emergency  conditions  exist.  That 
is  like  locking  the  barn  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  I fed  heavily  at  my 
place  from  December  1978  through 
March  1979,  yet  the  pheasant  population 
was  cut  in  half.  Winter  feeding  does 
provide  some  needed  food  at  times,  but 
it  cannot  affect  the  animal  s physiologi- 
cal changes  caused  by  prolonged  harsh 
winter  conditions. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  unen- 
lightened people  advocate  stocking 
when  wildlife  populations  decline. 
Stocking  game  farm  pheasants  will  not 
stop  population  declines  nor  cause 
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Toni  Williams 


to  woods  or  paved  and  mowed  (above) — and  maybe  a wet  or  cold  spring,  and  you  have  poor 
pheasant  populations  in  the  fall. 


populations  to  increase.  Game  Com- 
mission research  studies  of  game  farm 
pheasants  have  documented  quite  em- 
phatically that  stocked  ringnecks  add 
almost  nothing  to  native  populations  via 
reproduction.  This  is  also  true  of  other 
pen-reared  birds.  The  contribution  of 
stocked  birds  is  to  provide  as  much 
additional  hunting  opportunity  as  pos- 
sible, especially  where  certain  native 
game  birds  are  scarce.  Our  biological 
investigations  have  also  shown  that 
many  pen-reared  birds  die  of  natural 
causes  shortly  after  release  into  the 
wild.  For  these  reasons,  most  stocking 
is  done  just  prior  to  or  during  the 
hunting  season,  to  make  the  best  use  of 
these  birds.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  pen-reared  birds  have  different 
behavioral  and  physiological  chemistry 
that  renders  them  less  suitable  than 
wild  birds  to  survive  in  the  field. 

The  big  IF 

The  winter  of  1978-79  was  generally 
favorable  for  wildlife,  especially  for 
small  game.  If  we  have  a normal  spring 
and  summer,  I expect  the  pheasant 
population  to  increase.  But  it  might 
take  several  years  to  reach  a peak. 
(Remember  the  pheasant  decline  in  the 
mid-1960s  because  of  three  or  four  ex- 
tremely dry  summers  and  their  impact 
on  reproduction?  Pheasant  populations 
then  peaked  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s.) 

Perhaps  these  winter-caused  losses 
are  a good  thing  in  the  long  run.  Weak 
members  of  a species  are  eliminated 
and  the  strong  members  and  those 
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dominant  in  genotype  persist  to  per- 
petuate the  species. 

In  future  years  we  will  continue  to 
see  wildlife  populations  fluctuate.  Small 
game  populations  fluctuate  about  some 
long-term  average  density.  No  matter 
how  it  is  sliced,  these  population 
changes  are  caused  by  changes  in 
habitat  (or  the  elimination  of  it)  and  the 
success  of  the  reproductive  season.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  not  much  man  can 
do  to  better  the  situation.  Animals 
might  not  die  from  prolonged  severe 
winter  conditions,  but  these  conditions 
can  definitely  alter  the  reproductive 
situation.  Not  every  year  can  be  a good 
one.  Sometimes  we  have  to  “wait  till 
next  year.  ” 
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The  Canada  Goose 

...a  close  encounter 


By  Roy  H.  Brown 


THE  HEAVY  winter  snows  were  gone, 
the  blustery  winds  of  March  had  sur- 
rendered to  April’s  gentle  breezes  and  the 
Canada  geese  had  once  again  returned. 

Each  spring  a small  flock  of  Canada 
geese  arrive  from  their  southern  wintering 
grounds  to  settle  down  on  the  two-acre 
pond  of  our  small  township  park  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Here  they  act  out 
the  annual  cycle  of  mating,  raising  their 
young  and  feasting  on  the  rich  summer 
grasses  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 

On  a bright,  fresh  April  morning,  I en- 
tered the  beech  and  poplar  woods  adja- 
cent to  the  pond  in  search  of  those  telltale 
signs  that  spring  had  actually  arrived.  As  I 
wandered  along  a path  paralleling  the 
creek,  I came  upon  a goose  sitting  motion- 
less just  off  the  pathway.  Realizing  that  she 
was  nesting  and  not  wanting  to  disturb  her, 

I continued  on,  pretending  not  to  have  no- 
ticed. 

The  odds  of  the  Canada's  clutch  of  eggs 
hatching  seemed  remote.  There  are  many 
visitors  to  these  woods;  a nest  of  eggs 
along  such  a well-traveled  path  would  be 
most  tempting  to  a thoughtless  discoverer. 

On  returning  the  next  day  I found  the 
nest  abandoned.  There  on  the  ground  a 
small  mound  of  dried  leaves,  lined  with 
goose  down,  held  seven  large  cream- 
colored  eggs. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  of  the  woods 
exploded  with  the  sound  of  squawking 
geese.  From  across  the  creek  two  great 
birds  came  charging  toward  me,  wings 
spread  wide,  long  necks  outstretched, 
hissing  beaks  chattering  defiantly.  I quickly 
retreated  down  the  path,  pursued  for  a 
short  distance  by  one  of  them.  I returned 
home  that  day  assured  that  my  earlier 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  nest  were  no 
longer  warranted! 

As  spring  progressed  I continued  to  visit 
my  adopted  pair  of  geese.  The  Canadas 
tolerated  my  presence  so  long  as  I 
ventured  no  closer  than  twenty  feet  of  the 
nesting  site.  The  gander  was  always  close 
by,  ready  to  defend  his  territory.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  I observed  him  driving  off 
other  geese  which  entered  into  his  section 
of  the  woods. 

One  afternoon  in  mid-May  while  check- 
ing on  the  progress  of  the  incubation,  I 
noticed  several  broken  eggshells  next  to 
the  nest.  Just  then  a yellow  downy  ball 
tumbled  out  from  under  the  goose’s  wing. 
Quickly,  the  young  gosling  scampered 
back  beneath  its  mother.  The  eggs  had 
hatched  twenty-two  days  from  the  time  I 
first  discovered  the  nest.  I left  the  woods 
that  evening  with  the  euphoric  sensation  of 
a new  father. 

The  next  day  the  geese  moved  their 


brood  down  to  the  pond.  Only  four  of  the 
seven  eggs  laid,  had  hatched.  The  young 
goslings  stayed  close  to  their  parents;  the 
family  moved  as  a unit.  The  adult  geese 
were  very  protective,  always  keeping  their 
young  between  them  whether  on  land  or 
water.  The  newly  hatched  goslings  readily 
took  to  the  water,  floating  and  bobbing 
about  like  a string  of  tawny  corks.  At  first  it 
was  difficult  to  get  close  to  them.  As  soon 
as  I approached,  the  geese  quickly  re- 
treated to  the  center  of  the  pond.  After  a 
week  of  daily  visits  they  became  less  cau- 
tious; we  soon  re-established  our  rapport. 

Sometime  during  the  second  week,  one 
of  the  goslings  disappeared,  perhaps  lost 
to  a snapping  turtle  on  the  pond.  I felt  a 
deep  sense  of  loss,  as  my  attachment  to 
the  geese  had  grown  quite  strong. 

The  growth  of  the  goslings  was  amaz- 
ing. By  the  end  of  June  they  were  already 
half  the  size  of  their  parents.  During  July  as 
the  adult  geese  were  undergoing  their  an- 
nual molt,  the  goslings  began  exchanging 
their  down,  now  turned  gray,  for  their  first 
fitting  of  mature  plumage. 

The  long  lazy  August  afternoons  of  tur- 
tles basking  in  the  sun  saw  the  first  at- 
tempts at  flight  by  the  young  geese.  Be- 
ginning at  one  end  of  the  pond,  they’d  run 
across  the  surface  of  the  water,  wings 
flapping,  lifting  slightly  into  the  air  then 
gliding  down  onto  the  water,  sending  a 
silvery  wake  across  the  placid  pool.  In  time 
the  magic  of  flight  was  theirs  and  they  were 
joining  the  adults  on  daily  excursions  be- 
yond the  park. 

As  the  greens  of  September  gave  way  to 
the  showy  scarlets  and  golds  of  October, 
increasing  numbers  of  geese  began  arriv- 
ing daily  at  the  pond.  Soon  the  park  was 
filled  with  hundreds  of  the  black-necked 
honkers.  The  autumnal  migration  was 
underway. 

It  was  early  November  when  the  large 
honking  flock  rose  from  the  pond.  Instinc- 
tively they  formed  a loose  chevron  against 
the  cold  gray  sky,  their  beckoning  call 
gradually  fading  away  as  they  slipped  over 
the  southern  horizon.  Soon  they  would 
cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  follow  the 
coastline  south,  perhaps  to  settle  on  a salt 
marsh  somewhere  in  Georgia. 

The  Canada  geese  were  gone.  They 
had  responded  to  that  mysterious  urge  that 
has  stimulated  their  kind  since  the 
shrouded  dawns  of  antiquity.  The  small 
pond  seemed  quiet  and  melancholy  now 
with  only  a few  mallards  paddling  about  in 
the  muddy  waters.  Soon  winter  would  ar- 
rive, turning  the  woods  gray  and  somber; 
the  pond  would  be  stilled  by  its  frozen 
grip.  But  as  surely  as  the  seasons  cycle,  I 
know  the  geese  will  return. 
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If  you  own  a hunting  dog, 

here’s  how  to  have  fun  with  him  year  round 


Field  Trial  Fun  in  the  Off  Season 

By  Nick  Sisley 

Photos  by  Author 


Approximately  95  percent  of  the 

1.  state’s  hunters  kennel  their  dogs 
after  hunting  season.  With  few  excep- 
tions these  dogs,  once  in  the  peak  of 
physical  condition,  seldom  emerge 
from  their  runs  until  the  following  fall. 
However,  a small  percentage  of  out- 
doorsmen  continue  to  have  fun  with 
their  hunting  dogs  and  make  im- 
provements through  intensive  training 
in  the  off  season,  thus  getting  the  most 
use  out  of  their  fall  hunting  compan- 
ions. These  folks  have  taken  up  the 
interesting  hobby  of  field  trials. 

No  matter  what  type  of  hunting  dog 
you  own,  there  are  field  trials  held 
where  you  can  compete  with  others 
who  prefer  the  same  breed,  or  there  are 
trials  held  where  he  can  compete  with 
dogs  that  perform  the  same  tasks. 
There  are  trials  for  retrievers,  spaniels, 
pointing  dogs  of  all  types,  coon  hounds, 
rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  etc.  You 
name  it.  If  there’s  a dog  breed  that  has 
been  developed  to  hunt,  someone, 
somewhere,  holds  a trial  to  see  who  has 
the  best. 

At  a field  trial  the  basic  objective  for 
most  is  winning — pitting  all  the  dogs  in 
front  of  expert  and  recognized  judges  to 
see  which  one  is  best.  But  field  trials 
are  even  more.  For  the  novice,  trials 
offer  the  opportunity  to  witness  first 
hand  what  top-dog  performance  really 
is.  Those  with  little  hunting  experience 
may  have  preconceived  notions  about 
how  a specific  type  of  dog  should  per- 
form in  the  field,  but  they  might  not  be 


right.  A field  trial  is  the  place  to  see  the 
topnotch  dogs  in  your  area,  and  to  learn 
why  experienced  judges  select  one  over 
all  the  others. 

A field  trial  is  also  the  perfect  place  to 
meet  other  outdoorsmen  who  share 
interests  similar  to  yours.  At  a coon 
hound  event,  everyone  who  attends 
loves  coon  hounds  and  coon  hunting — 
ditto  for  other  types  of  trials.  What 
better  place  to  visit  if  you’re  looking  for 
companions  to  share  your  field  experi- 
ences with?  Maybe  you’ll  meet  some- 
one who  not  only  shares  your  interest  in 
a particular  dog  sport  but  also  has  inter- 
ests like  yours  in  big  game  hunting  or 
fishing.  If  so,  it  won’t  be  long  until 
you’re  planning  an  out-of-state  trip  to- 
gether. 

Maybe  your  canine  is  getting  a little 
old  and  you’re  thinking  about  a re- 
placement. Or  maybe  you’ve  hunted 
with  a good  friend’s  dog,  think  highly  of 
the  breed,  and  have  decided  you  want 
to  purchase  one.  What  better  place  to 
get  a line  on  a well-bred  pup  than  a 
field  trial?  Trialers  are  aware  of  this  and 
some  bring  pups  right  to  these  events. 
Even  if  you  don’t  buy  a pup  right  there, 
one  of  the  participants  will  be  able  to 
make  suggestions  on  where  you  can  get 
one,  whom  you  can  call,  what  a fair 
price  is,  and  who  the  reputable  breed- 
ers are. 

Field  trials  have  been  popular  for 
several  centuries.  Written  records  of 
trials  go  well  back  into  the  1800s.  They 
started  in  England  and  Europe,  but  in 
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HANDLER  ACCEPTS  A PHEASANT  her  spaniel  has  retrieved  during  one  of  the  many  field 
trials  held  throughout  the  state  each  year. 


1874  the  Tennessee  State  Sportsmen’s 
Association  held  the  first  pointing  dog 
trial  in  America,  near  Memphis.  Right 
from  the  start  intense  interest  blazed  in 
more  sportsmen  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Over  the  years  the  imagination 
of  dog  men  has  been  fired  by  major 
field  trials.  Some  have  had  a passion  for 
winning.  With  others,  it  has  been  the 
continual  search  for  the  perfect  dog,  or 
to  witness  the  perfect  performance. 
Trials  have  spurred  eloquent  writers  to 
new  pinnacles  of  journalism.  Immortals 
such  as  Nash  Buckingham,  Henry  P. 
Davis,  and  others  have  brought  the 
fame  of  field  trials  to  new  heights,  and 
these  writers’  names  were  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  outdoor  history  while  they 
were  doing  so.  An  outdoorsman  new  to 
the  game  can’t  help  but  be  caught  up  in 
the  rich  tradition  of  field  trials. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  types  of  trials 
available,  starting  with  the  pointing 
dog.  Most  pointing  dog  events  are  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
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Field,  also  known  as  the  American 
Field  Dog  Stud  Book.  Pointing  dog 
trials  are  also  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  (AKC).  At  the  latter, 
stringent  and  lengthy  rules  are  pre- 
scribed that  the  judges  must  follow. 
The  American  Field  trials  permit  the 
judges  much  discretion  and  latitude. 

The  dogs  are  run  two  at  a time.  These 
braces  are  selected  by  impartial  draw- 
ing. The  judges,  usually  on  horseback, 
watch  each  pair  of  performers,  ulti- 
mately declaring  a winner.  Sometimes 
they  bring  the  top  performers  back  for  a 
second  series  if  they  were  not  able  to 
reach  a decision  during  the  first  run- 
ning. As  a rule,  ribbons  and/or  trophies 
are  awarded  for  first,  second  and  third 
places.  AKC  trials  also  award  fourth 
place.  After  attending  a pointing  dog 
trial  and  finding  you  enjoy  your  new 
found  off  season  sport,  you  11  want  to 
subscribe  to  American  Field,  a weekly 
magazine.  The  address  is  222  West 
Adams,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 
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SOMETIMES  ERRONEOUSLY  referred  to  as 
an  English  pointer,  the  pointer  is  a breed 
which  consistently  places  in  pointing  dog 
trials. 


While  pointers  and  setters  are  the 
main  competitors  in  American  Field 
events,  this  organization  also  holds 
trials  for  most  pointing  breeds.  Other 
types  of  pointing  dogs  are  welcome  to 
compete  in  most  of  the  pointer  and 
setter  events,  too.  The  AKC  has  indi- 
vidual trials  for  pointers,  English 
setters,  gordon  setters,  Irish  setters, 
Brittany  spaniels,  German  shorthairs, 
griffons,  drahthaars,  and  weimaraners. 

Rabbit  dog  trials,  run  mostly  with 
beagles  (there  are  a few  basset  trials, 
too)  are  run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AKC.  As  at  pointing  dog  trials,  the 
beagles  are  drawn  in  braces,  then  two 
or  more  judges  rate  the  proficiency  of 
each  individual.  After  the  first  series, 
the  dogs  that  didn  t cut  the  mustard  are 
culled  out  and  the  judges  watch  the 
remaining  dogs  perform  in  a second 
series.  Sometimes  several  series  are 
required  before  a winner  is  named. 
Once  you  become  interested  in  beagle 
trials,  you  11  want  to  subscribe  to 


Hounds  and  Hunting  Magazine,  142 
W.  Washington  St.,  Bradford,  PA 
16701.  As  with  American  Field,  Hounds 
and  Hunting  lists  all  the  trials  held 
across  the  country,  with  their  dates, 
judges  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Retriever  trials  are  great  spectator 
sport.  Onlookers  can  see  every  bit  of 
the  action,  and  it’s  easy  to  glean  train- 
ing rips  from  the  expert  professional 
and  amateur  handlers.  Retrievers  are 
run  individually,  not  in  braces.  The 
judges  devise  the  tests  and  each  trial 
may  have  five  or  more.  Some  pos- 
sibilities are  a triple  land  or  water  re- 
trieve, a combination  double  or  triple 
retrieve  across  land  and  water,  a blind 
retrieve  across  land  or  water,  etc.  A dog 
is  judged  on  how  he  performs  on  each 
test.  Those  that  don’t  do  well  are  not 
called  back  for  the  next  one.  Novices 
who  become  interested  in  retriever 
trials  will  want  to  subscribe  to  Retriever 
Field  Trial  News,  435  East  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WI  53207.  Not  only 
do  these  publications  carry  a listing  of 
trials  held  throughout  the  country,  but 
there  are  also  numerous  advertise- 
ments for  puppies  and  trained  dogs, 
hunting  dog  products  and  professional 
trainers. 

Today  s retriever  trials  are  domi- 
nated by  Labradors.  Golden  retrievers 
are  usually  represented  in  each  trial 
and  occasionally  you  will  see  a 
Chesapeake  Bay  retriever,  but  I be- 
lieve that  Labs  win  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  trials. 

Springers  Great  Fun 

Springer  spaniel  trials  are  great  fun, 
too.  Spectators  can  see  most  of  the 
action  if  they  are  willing  to  walk  behind 
the  judges.  Braces  are  drawn.  The  two 
dogs  run  side  by  side,  along  parallel 
courses,  one  judge  behind  one  dog,  the 
other  judge  observing  his  bracemate. 
Springers  quarter  back  and  forth,  scour- 
ing the  grounds,  usually  a weedfield, 
for  pheasant  scent.  When  they  find  it, 
they  drive  forward,  forcing  the  bird  into 
the  air,  but  then  they  must  brake  and 
sit  mannerly  until  told  to  fetch  by 
their  master. 

At  these  trials  a gunner,  called  an 
“official  gun,  walks  between  the  two 
judges,  and  there  is  an  additional  offi- 
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AT  RETRIEVER  TRIALS,  SPECTATORS  can  enjoy  all  the  action  from  the  comfort  of  a lawn 
chair.  Each  dog  may  be  run  on  land  or  water  retrieves,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  Labs 
dominate  these  trials. 


cial  gun  on  the  outer  edge  of  each 
course.  When  the  bird  is  flushed,  these 
expert  marksmen  are  expected  to  kill  it. 
As  there  usually  is  a crowd  of  spectators 
and  the  handlers  are  expecting  every 
bird  to  topple,  their  task  is  not  easy! 
The  magazine  spaniel  buffs  want  to 
subscribe  to  is  Spaniel  Bark,  P.  O.  Box 
2115,  San  Leandro,  CA  94577. 

Though  cockers  and  other  spaniels 
are  welcome  to  enter  these  trials,  you’ll 
seldom  see  any  dog  competing  except 
the  springers.  While  the  other  spaniel 
breeds  (including  show  springers)  have 
been  ruined  by  show  dog  fanciers,  the 
field  springer  ranks  as  a super  bird  dog, 
with  the  stamina  and  drive  it  takes  to 
win  at  the  trial  game.  Other  spaniels 
are  almost  certain  to  finish  a poor  sec- 
ond. 

Coon  hound  trials  are  run  at  night,  so 
they’re  called  “night  hunts.  ” They  sim- 
ply start  out  from  the  club  holding  the 
trial  and  try  to  locate  raccoon  via  the 
standard  hunting  method.  Four  dogs 
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are  run  in  each  “pack,”  and  one  judge 
goes  with  each  quartet.  Judging  is  on  a 
point  system,  with  a specific  number 
being  awarded  to  the  dog  that  opens  on 
the  trail  first,  second,  third  and  fourth, 
more  points  for  the  one  that  trees  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth.  The  owner  or 
handler  says  “Strike  my  dog,  or  “Tree 
my  dog.  If  the  dog  has  not  struck  a trail 
or  treed  at  that  time,  the  points  are 
subtracted  from  his  score.  All  the  dogs, 
handlers  and  judges  must  return  to  the 
club  grounds  by  a prescribed  time  to  be 
eligible  for  the  winner  s circle.  It’s  great 
fall,  winter  and  spring  sport,  and 
there’s  nothing  artificial  since  the  dogs 
are  actually  hunting  the  real  thing,  no 
planted  game.  These  trials  are  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Ken- 
nel Club,  321  West  Cedar  St.,  Kala- 
mazoo, MI  49007.  There  are  two  coon 
hound  magazines.  Full  Cry,  Box  190, 
Sedalia,  MO  65301,  and  American 
Cooner,  116  E.  Franklin,  Sesser,  IL 
63884. 
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Six  hound  types  compete  in  coon 
hound  trials:  black  and  tans,  blueticks, 
Walkers,  redbones,  Plotts  and  English. 
There  are  events  for  registered  dogs 
and  “grade”  hunts  for  dogs  that  aren’t 
registered. 

By  the  Number 

Fox  hound  trials  are  usually  run  in 
packs,  with  numbers  painted  on  the 
dog’s  sides  so  the  judges  can  determine 
which  ones  are  leading  the  pack  when 
the  dogs  are  spotted,  and  to  otherwise 
determine  which  dogs  are  doing  well 
and  which  ones  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. There  are  two  magazines  that  fox 
hound  men  subscribe  to:  The  Hunter’s 
Horn,  Sand  Springs,  OK  74063,  and 
The  Chase,  152  Walnut  St.,  Lexington, 
KY  40501.  The  American  foxhound  gets 
the  nod  with  most  of  this  country  s 
fox  buffs.  A few  choose  the  English 
foxhound. 

Over  7,000  field  trials  are  held  in  the 
United  States  each  year.  The  AKC 
events  are  the  most  numerous  as  they 
sponsor  beagle,  retriever,  spaniel  and 
some  pointing  dog  trials.  The  United 
Kennel  Club  holds  almost  3,000  coon 
dog  trials  and  the  American  Field  holds 
almost  1,000  pointing  dog  trials  each 
season.  Even  fox  hunters  get  together 
for  over  200  trials.  As  a consequence, 
no  matter  where  you  live,  no  matter 
what  type  of  hunting  dog  you  own  or 
would  like  to  own,  there  is  a field  trial 
being  held,  and  probably  close  by. 


At  a few  of  the  coon  hound  events, 
$50,000  might  be  offered  in  cash,  and 
over  10,000  dogs  may  be  competing. 
The  prestige  of  winning  a national 
championship  with  a pointing  dog,  re- 
triever, spaniel,  or  hound  is  tremen- 
dous. Breeders  will  literally  flock  to  the 
winner  s door!  But  even  though  the 
number  of  trials  held  each  year  is  high, 
only  a relatively  small  percentage  of 
dog  owners  participate.  Most  of  them 
don  t have  a dog  that  is  good  enough  to 
compete  in  trials,  but  many  of  them  do. 
They  simply  never  try.  But  even  for 
those  who  have  a dog  that  s not  good 
enough,  a field  trial  still  offers  a lot. 
There  s no  place  you  can  visit  during 
the  off  season  where  you  11  learn  more 
about  training  your  dog,  perhaps  bring- 
ing him  up  to  a level  of  field  trial 
performance,  or  where  you’ll  meet 
more  people  with  an  interest  in  hunting 
dogs  as  intense  as  your  own. 


Houndsmen 

Join  the  “Pennsylvania  Houndsmen 
Association” — an  organization  of  coon- 
hunters,  foxhunters,  and  small  game 
hunters  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
game  animals  and  the  promotion  of 
proper  game  laws.  Annua  dues  are  $5. 
For  more  information  cal  or  write  to 
Pennsylvania  Houndsmen  Association, 
Schuylkill  Chapter,  Box  41,  Pine  Grove, 
PA  17963;  phone  717-345-8709,  David 
R.  Krause,  Secretary. 


Visiting  Hours  at  Pymatuning,  Middle  Creek  and  Siegel  Marsh 

Visiting  hours  at  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  Museum  near  Linesville  will  be  10  a.m.  to 
7 p.m.  daily  in  July  and  August,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  September  and  October.  In  Novem- 
ber, groups  may  visit  by  appointment  only.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  Waterfowl 
Management  Coordinator  R.  M.  Sickles.  Phone  412-927-2199. 

Visiting  hours  at  Middle  Creek  Visitors  Center  near  Kleinfeltersville  are  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  and  noon  to  5 p.m.  on  Sunday,  through  November.  Groups 
should  contact  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant  Charles  Strouphar.  Phone  717-733- 
1512.  The  Visitors  Center  at  Siegel  Marsh  on  State  Game  Lands  218  in  Erie  County  can 
be  visited  from  8 a.m.  to  sunset  through  September  30  and  on  Sundays  only  in  October. 
Groups  should  make  reservations  fifteen  days  in  advance  by  contacting  DGP  Andy  Mar- 
tin. Phone  814-899-8425. 
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Playing  It  Safe  With 
Muzzleloaders 

By  Jim  Hayes 


MORE  AND  MORE  sportsmen  are 
discovering  the  novelty  of 
muzzleloader  shooting  and  hunting.  It’s 
a fine  and  challenging  sport.  Like  any 
sport,  however,  it  may  be  dangerous  if 
you  don’t  exercise  a few  safety  precau- 
tions in  using  these  guns. 

No  matter  how  experienced  you 
might  be  in  handling  modern  firearms, 
muzzleloader  shooting  and  hunting  is 
an  entirely  different  ballgame. 

The  common  sense  rules  of  firearm 
safety  applicable  to  modern  guns 
should  and  must  be  applied  equally  to 
black  powder  guns.  But — and  this  is  a 
big  but — there  are  additional  safety 
precautions  which  must  be  exercised 
when  handling,  loading  and  shooting 
muzzleloaders,  and  which  can  be  over- 
looked or  ignored  only  at  your  peril. 

There  are  many  misconceptions 
about  muzzle-loading  guns.  Some  peo- 
ple have  the  notion  that  the  surest  way 
to  get  blown  to  glory  is  to  overcharge  a 
muzzleloader.  Actually,  a modern  re- 
production muzzleloader  should  handle 
a heavier  charge  of  black  powder  than 
you’d  probably  want  to  shoot,  because 
of  the  recoil. 

While  overcharging  is  certainly  to  be 
avoided,  the  point  is  that  these  guns  are 
designed  for  black  powder  ONLY;  and 
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NOISE  AND  SMOKE  add  to  the  fun  as  au- 
thor’s son,  wearing  safety  glasses,  fires  a 
reproduction  muzzleloading  shotgun. 


black  powder  is  not  as  critical  as  mod- 
ern smokeless  powder.  Black  powder 
shooters  have  a greater  safety  margin  in 
adjusting  the  powder  charge. 

The  controllable  risks  involved  in 
muzzleloader  shooting  are  more  varied 
and  of  a more  subtle  nature  than  those 
encountered  in  handling  modern 
firearms.  Mishaps  are  just  as  likely  to 
occur  through  trifling  carelessness  or 
taking  short-cuts  in  procedure  as  by 
ignoring  the  most  obvious  hazards. 

While  safety  precautions  vary  some- 
what between  flintlock  and  percussion 
firearms,  and  between  rifles,  pistols 
and  shotguns,  many  of  the  precautions 
which  apply  to  one  can  be  applied  to 
the  others.  This  article  will  review  the 
most  common  precautions. 

1.  Don’t  shoot  antique  guns!  This  is 
probably  the  leading  cause  of  muz- 
zleloader injuries  and  fatalities.  While 
some  people  may  disagree,  and  others 
will  point  out  specific  exceptions,  it  is 
impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
danger  of  firing  old  guns. 

The  only  exceptions  one  might 
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consider — and  this  is  NOT  a 
recommendation — are  some  of  the 
common,  standard  percussion  guns 
provided  they’ve  been  fitted  with  new 
nipples,  examined  by  a professional 
gunsmith,  and  remote  control  test-fired 
with  black  powder  charges  at  least  tri- 
ple those  that  will  be  used. 

Apart  from  safety  considerations, 
antique  firearms  are  valuable,  and  they 
are  appreciating  in  value.  The  wood  in 
the  stock  is  at  least  50  years  old,  and 
may  be  over  100  years  old.  It’s  dry  and 
brittle.  If  you  drop  an  old  gun,  the 
effect  can  be  like  dropping  a glass  vase 
on  concrete  paving. 

In  his  excellent  Black  Ppwder 
Guide*,  Major  George  Nonte  observes: 
“A  gun  in  really  fine  original  condition 
simply  shouldn’t  be  shot — too  few  have 
survived  this  long  to  be  able  to  justify 
reducing  their  numbers  any  further.  As 
for  a ‘mint’  gun — to  shoot  it  would  be  an 
extreme  act  of  folly.  Please  don’t.  ” 

Antique  guns  should  be  consigned  to 
a place  of  honor  over  the  fireplace 
mantel  to  be  preserved  and  admired. 
They  are  too  valuable,  intrinsically  if 
not  otherwise,  to  risk  loss  or  damage,  or 
injury  to  the  shooter — particularly 
since  reproduction  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  are  so  read- 
ily available  for  shooting  and  hunting. 

Reproduction  firearms  are  identical 
to  their  antique  counterparts  in  every 
respect  except  age  and  materials.  They 
have  the  additional  safety  advantage  of 
incorporating  modern  engineering  and 
materials  technology.  If  you  damage  or 
break  a reproduction  gun,  it  can  be 
repaired  or  replaced.  But  a damaged  or 
broken  antique  is  an  insult  to  history.  I 
repeat:  don’t  shoot  antique  guns! 

2.  Use  black  powder  only.  As  previ- 
ously noted,  muzzle-loading  guns  are 
designed  to  use  only  black  powder.  The 
catalog  of  the  Dixie  Gun  Works  sums 
up  the  case  succinctly  when  it  states,  “If 
you  want  to  blow  your  head  off,  then 
use  smokeless  powder.  ” 

Use  FFG  for  shotguns  and  muskets, 
and  FFFG  in  rifles,  pistols  and  for 
flintlock  primer.  FFFFG  is  used  only 
for  small  bore  pistols,  and  can  be  used 


*Black  Powder  Guide,  1969,  Stoeger’s,  Inc., 
55  Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
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for  flintlock  primer.  It’s  too  hot  for 
muskets  and  shotguns,  and  not  recom- 
mended for  rifles.  Black  powder  of  un- 
specified granulation  is  usually  FFG, 
which  can  be  used  in  any  muzzleloader. 

Determine  the  powder  charge  your 
gun  is  designed  to  handle.  Don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  exceeding 
the  recommended  charge  will  increase 
shooting  distance,  accuracy,  or  killing 
effectiveness.  In  target  shooting,  use 
only  enough  powder  to  deliver  the  ball 
accurately  to  the  target. 

3.  Be  careful  while  loading.  Keep 
your  face,  body,  and  as  much  of  your 
hands  as  possible  away  from  the  muz- 
zle. Hold  the  ramrod  between  your 
fingers,  not  in  your  fist.  After  firing  a 
shot,  swab  the  barrel  or  wait  a minute 
or  two  before  reloading.  If  there’s  a 
spark  left  in  the  barrel  when  you  pour 
in  the  next  powder  charge  you  could 
get  an  eyebrow-searing  “whoosh!”  For 
the  same  reason,  never  pour  powder 
directly  from  a can  or  powder  horn.  Use 
a measure.  Do  not  smoke  while  han- 
dling black  powder. 

4.  Be  alert  for  hang-fires.  If  the 
percussion  cap  or  flintlock  primer  dis- 
charges, but  the  charge  in  the  barrel 
fails  to  fire,  don’t  immediately  assume 
it’s  a misfire.  It  could  be  a delayed 
hang-fire.  Keep  the  muzzle  pointed  to- 
ward the  target,  and  later  toward  the 
ground  while  repriming  or  seating  a 
new  percussion  cap. 

5.  Be  wary  of  set-trigger  guns.  Set 
triggers  are  more  common  on  muzzle- 
loading rifles  than  on  modern  sporting 
firearms.  Some  shooters  taking  up 
muzzle-loading  may  be  using  a hair 
trigger  for  the  first  time.  Treat  it  the 
way  you’d  pet  a porcupine.  Don’t  cock 
the  hammer  until  the  gun  is  on  target 
and  ready  to  be  fired.  The  slightest 
touch  can  trip  the  hammer. 

6.  Don’t  shoot  out  an  unseated 
charge.  Unless  the  barrel  of  a 
muzzleloader  is  swabbed  after  every 
shot,  the  fouling  in  the  barrel  will  build 
up  to  the  point  where  it  can  become 
difficult  to  seat  a charge.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  of  long-barrelled  rifles.  If  a 
charge  gets  hung  up  in  the  barrel,  don’t 
use  extreme  pressure  or  try  to  pound  it 
home.  And  for  heaven’s  sakes,  don’t 
ever  try  to  shoot  it  out!  The  effect  is  the 
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USE  ONLY  BLACK  POWDER  in  muz- 
zleloaders — smokeless  powder  is  not  safe 
in  these  old  guns.  In  fact,  Hayes  suggests 
firing  only  modern  reproduction  firearms. 

same  as  shooting  an  obstructed  barrel. 
Instead,  follow  these  procedures: 

a.  With  rifle  or  pistol,  disassemble 
the  gun,  unscrew  the  breech 
plug,  and  recover  the  powder. 
The  ball  can  then  be  rammed  out 
through  either  end.  Clean  the 
barrel  before  you  resume  shoot- 
ing. 

b.  With  a shotgun,  use  the  worm  on 
your  ramrod  to  pull  the  charge.  If 
you  want  to  play  doubly  safe,  first 
unscrew  the  nipples  and  tap  the 
powder  out  through  the  nipple 
ports.  Clean  the  barrel  before  re- 
loading. 

7.  Never  charge  a “capped”  gun. 
Percussion  caps  go  on  last.  Don’t  cap  or 
prime  a gun  until  you  are  hunting  or 
otherwise  ready  to  shoot.  Important:  If 
you  fire  one  barrel  of  a dounle-barrel 
shotgun,  remove  the  percussion  cap 
from  the  charged  barrel  before  reload- 
ing. 

8.  Wear  safety  glasses.  Most  pro- 
fessional and  tournament  shooters  wear 
safety  glasses  while  shooting  modem 
firearms.  The  practice  is  particularly 
recommended  for  muzzleloader  shoot- 
ing. Remember,  eyes  are  irreplaceable. 

9.  Store  shooting  supplies  in  a safe 
place.  Black  powder  and  percussion 
caps  should  be  stored  in  a cool,  dry 

lace.  They  should  be  kept  away  from 
eat,  sparks  and  flame,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  children.  If  you  keep  black 
powder  and  smokeless  powder  in  cans, 
store  them  separately  to  avoid  mix-ups. 
Store  limited  quantities  only. 

Black  powder  is  reported  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  ignition  by  static  electric- 


ity than  smokeless  powder.  While  1 
can’t  verify  that  by  first-hand  knowl- 
edge, it  makes  sense  to  me  to  not 
handle  any  kind  of  explosive  powder  if 
static  electricity  is  noticeable. 

This  last  is  not  so  much  a safety 
precaution  as  a bit  of  common  sense. 
Always  use  your  ramrod  before  loading 
to  make  sure  a barrel  is  not  already 
charged . 

It  is  perfectly  legal  to  transport  a 
charged  muzzle-loader  so  long  as  it  is 
not  capped  or  the  flintlock  is  not 
primed.  But  don  t leave  it  to  memory 
whether  or  not  the  gun  is  charged.  Of 
course,  you  should  never  store  a 
charged  gun. 

Personally,  I have  never  heard  of  an 
accident  or  injury  resulting  from  firing  a 
double-charged  barrel  except  in  the 
case  of  antique  guns.  But  I can  testify 
that  the  recoil  is  an  experience  you  ll 
never  forget. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  a 
really  old  gun  that  has  been  stored  away 
for  years  with  a charge  left  in  the  barrel. 
Unless  the  charge  is  detected,  it  is 
possible  to  recharge  over  it  and  blow 
the  gun  to  smithereens  with  serious  or 
perhaps  fatal  consequences  to  the  un- 
wary shooter.  Repeat  again — don’t 
shoot  antique  guns. 

In  summary,  muzzle-loader  shooting 
and  hunting  can  be  as  safe  a sport  as 
shooting  and  hunting  with  any  other 
guns — so  long  as  you  strictly  and  consis- 
tently adhere  to  safety  precautions. 

Beginners  should  read  and  educate 
themselves  about  these  guns.  Read 
carefully  the  manufacturer’s  directions 
that  come  with  reproduction  guns  and 
kits.  Attend  muzzleloader  shoots  and 
tournaments.  Don  t hesitate  to  ask  the 
experts  to  show  you  how  it’s  done. 
Black  powder  fanatics  are  the 
friendliest  people  in  the  world.  They 
always  welcome  a chance  to  indoctri- 
nate beginners. 

As  one  becomes  more  familiar  with 
the  equipment  and  procedure  there  is  a 
continuing  need  to  treat  these  guns 
with  the  respect  they  deserve,  and 
never  become  careless  at  any  stage. 
Familiarity  may  breed  contempt,  but 
only  for  people.  Guns  treat  everyone 
alike.  It’s  how  you  treat  them  that 
makes  all  the  difference. 
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1979  Report  to  the  Pennsylvani 

By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 


THAT  THE  business  of  managing 
Pennsylvania’s  renewable  natural 
resources  is  fraught  with  crises  can  be 
witnessed  in  the  recent  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  politicize  your  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions.  Fortunately  both 
agencies  were  able  to  maintain  their 
integrity,  thanks  in  large  part  to  your 
individual  and  collective  efforts. 

No  sooner  was  this  particular  crisis 
resolved  than  a new  spectre  appeared 
on  the  national  horizon  in  the  form  of 
the  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation 
and  Friends  of  Animals.  Both  avowed 
anti-hunting  organizations,  they  are 
using  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  Federal  Wildlife  Restoration 
Act  and  divert  millions  of  sportsmen  s 
Pittman-Robertson  excise  tax  dollars 
into  hundreds  of  unnecessary  environ- 
mental impact  statements.  Alice  Her- 
rington, President  of  Friends  of  Ani- 
mals, has  publicly  stated,  “If  we  can’t 
get  you  directly,  then  we  11  get  you 
indirectly  by  stopping  the  P-R  Program 
and  the  habitat  development  that  aids 
hunters.” 

A lawsuit  was  filed  against  the  pro- 
gram last  March  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  Charles  R.  Ritchey  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  after  the  protectionist 
groups  failed — in  two  successive 

years — to  block  the  waterfowl  season 
but  won  a demand  for  an  environmental 
impact  statement  on  the  federal  migra- 
tory bird  management  program. 

However,  the  case  was  dismissed 
when  a consent  agreement  was  worked 
out  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  which  administers 
the  program.  The  Service  agreed  to 
complete  a programmatic  Environmen- 


This is  the  text  of  a speech  given  by  Mr. 
Roberts  on  March  23,  1979,  at  the  spring 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Carlisle. 


tal  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  by  De- 
cember 1,  1978.  It  also  agreed  to  as- 
semble Environmental  Assessment 
Reports  (EAR’s)  on  all  P-R  projects.  The 
Service  met  its  EIS  requirement  but 
failed  to  assemble  the  necessary  EAR’s. 

The  case  was  reopened  in  November 
when  the  plaintiffs  claimed  a breach  of 
contract  and  charged  that  NEPA  had 
been  violated.  But  another  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  the  Service 
would  provide  skeletal  information  on 
each  of  the  six  hundred  projects  in  the 
country  within  sixty  days. 

The  skeletal  information  covers 
twelve  points,  only  three  of  which  are 
significant — whether  habitat  is  being 
manipulated  to  favor  one  or  more 
species,  birds  and  mammals  which  may 
significantly  be  affected,  and  whether 
the  project  involves  harassment  or 
death  of  any  birds  or  mammals.  The 
term  harassment  includes  banding, 
tagging,  affixing  radio  transmitters  and 
handling. 

Major  Expense 

Ultimately,  the  plaintiffs  are  expected 
to  request  EIS’s  on  many  projects  and 
conceivably  Pennsylvania,  with  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  P-R  supported 
habitat  development  and  maintenance 
programs,  could  come  under  direct  at- 
tack. 

An  environmental  impact  statement 
may  range  from  $1,000  for  a simple 
project  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
such  a project  as  commercial  timber 
harvests,  conducted  on  State  Game 
Lands  to  create  a diversity  of  habitat. 
An  EIS  can  also  cost  months — even 
years — of  delay  as  it  is  reviewed  and 
challenged  as  to  its  adequacy.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that,  of  our  Land  Manage- 
ment Division  s current  budget  (1979- 
80)  of  $11,237,369,  $3,000,000  is  P-R 
money. 

Should  the  anti-hunting  groups  be 
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deration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


Deputy  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

successful  in  shutting  offP-R  funds,  the 
only  recourse  sportsmen  would  have  is 
to  ask  for  a repeal  of  the  Act  and 
hopefully  obtain  passage  of  a similar 
excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition on  a state  level  where  the  protec- 
tionists would  be  forced  into  a state- 
by-state  fight. 

In  view  of  the  shrinking  habitat  base 
and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  bear 
hunting  enthusiasts  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  five  seasons  (100,000  in 
1972  to  225,000  in  1976),  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  has  embarked 
on  a management  effort  designed  to 
protect  the  resource  and,  at  the  same 
time,  perpetuate  hunting.  This  decision 
proposes  to  create  a bear  hunting 
license  with  which  the  Commission 
could  control  the  number  of  hunters 
afield  during  a given  season.  Without 
this  regulatory  authority  bear  hunting 
will  continue  to  be  a “feast  or  famine” 
endeavor  involving  a year  of  uncon- 
trolled harvest,  with  attendant  overkill, 
followed  by  season  closures  until  the 
population  recovers.  Boom  or  bust 
management  is  of  the  worst  land  when 
compared  to  a well  regulated  annual 
take  of  bears  well  within  safe  limits. 

Should  the  sportsmen  and  the  legis- 
lature react  favorably  to  this  sound 
management  recommendation,  the 
Commission  would  dispense  licenses 
on  a lottery  basis  and  initially  imple- 
ment the  program  by  merely  limiting 
total  participants  without  regard  to 
where  they  hunt.  Eventually  hunting 
pressure  might  have  to  be  further  regu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  management  units 
or  areas  to  safeguard  the  resource  from 
exploitation.  Only  time  and  experience 
with  the  system  will  tell. 

Other  features  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation include  the  elimination  of  the 
reduced  penalty  for  killing  a cub  by 
mistake  and  a mandatory  three-year 
revocation  of  hunting  privileges  for  an 
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individual  failing  to  turn  in  the  carcass 
of  a bear  in  this  category. 

In  deference  to  sportsmen’s  negative 
reaction,  the  previously  discussed  pro- 
posal to  permit  the  taking  of  only  one 
bear  in  a hunter’s  lifetime  has  been 
dropped.  Also  the  Commission,  rather 
than  to  totally  exclude  non-residents, 
now  feels  that  a very  limited  number  of 
licenses  should  be  made  available  to 
out-of-staters,  many  of  whom  are 
former  Pennsylvanians  returning  to 
hunt  in  their  native  state. 

The  Game  Commission  stopped  bear 
hunting  for  two  years  because  of  the 
unusually  high  harvest  in  1976  and  sub- 
sequent inability  to  control  the  growing 
hunting  pressure.  The  two-year  closure 
in  1977  and  1978  has  permitted  a signif- 
icant recovery  in  the  population  as  evi- 
denced by  the  growing  number  of  nui- 
sance bear  complaints,  damage  claims 
and  out-of-season  losses  on  our  high- 
ways. Because  the  legislative  mill 
grinds  sufficiently  slowly  to  preclude  a 
bear  hunting  license  in  time  for  a 1979 
season,  the  Commission  decided  to 
schedule  a hunt  that  would  limit  the 
number  of  bears  available  to  the  gun- 
ners instead  of  vice  versa,  the  rationale 
being  that  pregnant  female  bears  and 
females  with  cubs  tend  to  den  up  ear- 
lier than  males.  By  holding  a one-day 
hunt  on  December  17,  after  the  deer 
season,  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the 
bruins  still  available  to  hunters  will  be 
male  bears,  which  are  the  more  ex- 
pendable part  of  the  population. 

Interim  Measure 

While  admittedly  not  the  ideal  or 
final  solution,  it  is  the  best  interim 
measure  short  of  a bear  hunting  license. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  more 
than  five  years  ago,  Exxon  Corporation 
proposed  an  exploration  program  for 
uranium  on  State  Game  Lands  40,  141 
and  149  in  Carbon  and  Luzerne  Coun- 
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ties.  This  proposal  was  discussed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Game  Commission  with  officers  ol  the 
Federation  on  January  23,  1974.  The 
proposal  was  discussed  thoroughly  with 
the  full  board  of  directors  and  officers  at 
their  winter  meeting  on  February  2, 
1974.  At  that  meeting  the  board  voted 
favorably  for  the  Commission  to  pursue 
the  project.  Subsequently,  a lease  was 
drawn  but  was  never  consummated. 

Exxon  s interest  continued  unabated 
and  in  the  interim  they  have  leased 
substantial  acreage  of  private  lands  and 
privately  owned  mineral  holdings 
under  the  Game  Lands.  They  have 
completed  exploratory  drilling  on  parts 
of  these  leased  private  areas  (not  State 
Game  Lands). 

Exxon  again  proposes  that  the  Com- 
mission pursue  a leasing  program  for 
these  State  Game  Lands.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  giving  further  consideration 
to  this  proposal  in  the  coming  months 
with  a decision  likely  at  the  June  1, 
1979  Commission  meeting. 

While  the  1978  small  game  season 
left  something  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
hunter  success,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  does  not  view  the  de- 
pressed rabbit  and  pheasant  popula- 
tions as  being  permanent  in  nature  or 
cause  for  undue  alarm.  We’ve 
documented  periods  of  scarcity  and 
abundance  in  the  past  and  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pendulum 
will  continue  to  swing  between  the  two 
extremes. 

With  the  knowledge  that  hunting 
satisfaction  involves  more  than  taking  a 
“gun  for  a walk,  the  Commission 
would  dearly  like  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
super  abundance  of  target  species  with 
little  or  no  year-to-year  deviation. 
However,  adverse  weather,  habitat  de- 
terioration, disease,  predators  and 
other  natural  phenomena  all  have 
short-  and  long-term  detrimental  im- 
pacts on  small  game  populations.  Possi- 
bly the  greatest  frustration  for  any 
wildlife  agency  during  periods  of  scar- 
city can  be  found  in  accusations  that  it  is 
indifferent  to  the  situation  and  unwill- 
ing to  implement  corrective  measures. 
In  reality  there  are  no  quick,  easy  or 
magical  solutions  to  the  problem  be- 
cause most  of  the  causative  factors  lie 


beyond  human  control. 

Possibly  some  of  you  will  recall  the 
drought  years  of  the  mid-1960s  and  the 
attendant  drop  in  rabbit  numbers,  or 
that  ringnecks  also  bottomed  out  during 
this  same  period  only  to  start  a recovery 
that  climaxed  in  1970  with  an  all-time 
record  harvest.  Since  the  spring  flood 
in  1972,  pheasants  have  been  at  a rather 
low  ebb.  Moreover,  the  severe  winter 
weather  of  the  last  three  years,  coupled 
with  a late,  wet  spring  in  1978,  have 
tended  to  suppress  small  game  popula- 
tions by  decreasing  the  carryover  of 
breeding  stock  and  reproductive  suc- 
cess. 

While  of  little  consolation  to  Penn- 
sylvania hunters,  the  current  lack  of 
adequate  small  game  supplies  is  not 
unique  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  bot- 
tom dropped  out  of  Michigan  s cotton- 
tail population  in  1978,  and  the  highly 
touted  Midwest  pheasant  population  has 
been  on  the  skids  for  the  past  decade. 

Rest  assured  the  Game  Commission 
is  doing  everything  humanly  possible  to 
cope  with  the  current  situation  and, 
with  an  assist  from  nature  and  the  ele- 
ments, sportsmen  will  once  again  enjoy 
more  productive  hunting. 

The  1978  deer  season  lived  up  to 
expectations  in  all  respects.  Pre-season 
predictions  of  a statewide  reported  har- 
vest of  120,000  animals  equally  divided 
between  antlered  and  antlerless  deer 
proved  to  be  quite  accurate.  The  final 
tally  showed  that  61,698  antlered  and 
59,543  antlerless  deer  were  taken  by 
Keystone  sportsmen.  A further  break- 
down of  this  total  reveals  that  archers 
took  5,053  and  muzzleloaders  1,570. 

Deer  Management  Goals 

While  the  prospects  of  continued 
productive  deer  hunting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania remain  bright,  the  management 
of  this  important  big  game  species  must 
be  directed  toward  giving  more  relief  to 
the  landowners  engaged  in  farming  and 
timber  production.  For  years  this  seg- 
ment of  the  public  which  owns  approx- 
imately 75  percent  of  the  total  land  area 
in  the  state  has  helped  support  the  deer 
herd  by  absorbing  varying  degrees  of 
damage  to  their  forest  and  agricultural 
crops.  With  the  changing  economy  and 
the  need  to  maximize  the  return  from 
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GOVERNOR  DICK  THORNBURGH  chats  with  delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs’  annual  spring  meeting.  Seated  are  (from  left)  Cliff  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Environmental  Resources;  and  Larry  Schweiger,  Joint  Legislative  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  and  Conservation  Committee.  Deputy  Director  Harvey  Roberts  reported  on  Game 
Commission  activities  and  challenges  at  the  meeting. 


dollars  invested,  the  farming/forestry 
community  is  demanding  relief  from 
excessive  deer  damage.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide a measure  of  relief  to  the  aggrieved 
landowners  could  ultimately  result  in 
legislative  intervention  and  possible 
loss  of  the  Commission’s  deer  manage- 
ment prerogatives.  Movement  in  mis 
direction  is  already  evident  in  House 
Bill  191,  Printer’s  No.  203,  which  would 
increase  Commission  membership  from 
eight  to  ten  and  fill  the  new  positions 
with  individuals  actively  engaged  in 
farming.  If  push  eventually  turns  to 
shove  the  sportsmen  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate losers. 

Instead  of  relying  almost  exclusively 
on  age  structure,  physical  mea- 
surements and  reproductive  capability 
as  the  criteria  for  allocating  antlerless 
deer  licenses,  the  overwinter  carrying 
capacity  (deer  per  square  mile)  for  the 
different  range  classifications  will  also 
be  utilized. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  tailor  deer 
numbers  to  levels  more  compatible 
with  natural  food  supplies  and  other 
land  uses.  A downward  readjustment  in 
population  size  for  counties  experienc- 
ing excessively  high  damage  to  new 
forest  growth  and  agricultural  crops  will 
be  effected  by  utilizing  the  more 
sophisticated  basis  for  allocating 
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licenses.  Conversely,  an  expansion  of 
herd  size  is  anticipated  for  areas 
exhibiting  adequate  food  and  little  po- 
tential conflict  with  the  farming  com- 
munity. While  there  will  be  changes  in 
the  traditional  population  centers  and 
attendant  harvests,  the  implementation 
of  more  realistic  and  harmonious  herd 
control  will  assure  that  deer  manage- 
ment remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  where  it 
belongs. 

If  sportsmen  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
whitetail  hunting  opportunities  among 
the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  they 
must  come  to  recognize  that  individual 
freedom  of  choice  or  a laissez-faire  con- 
cept of  deer  management  is  no  longer 
tenable. 

In  conclusion,  attempts  by  the 
Commission  to  solicit  reaction  to  a 
change  in  the  two-week  buck  season 
met  with  a resounding  negative  re- 
sponse. Three  out  of  every  four  hunters 
rejected  the  Saturday  to  Saturday  (se- 
ven day)  proposal  and  opted  to  stay 
with  the  traditional  format.  While  the 
harvest  of  deer  the  second  week  is 
comparatively  small,  there  are  obvi- 
ously many  hunters  who  thoroughly 
enjoy  being  afield  at  this  time.  On  the 
strength  of  hunter  rejection,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  pursue  a change. 
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The  value  of  a hole  is  relative.  A hole  . 

in  your  pocket  may  lose  you  money,  ■ j \ 

but  may  profit  the  seamstress.  The  \ tILT 

lumberman  might  frown  at  a hole  in  a I \ V 

tree,  but  to  the  world  of  wildlife  it  may  , \ \ ^ 

be  home.  1 \ /l|X 

Potential  tree  cavity  residents  form  a I f \ 
remarkably  long  list.  Nationwide  it  ' \ 

includes  over  two  dozen  species  of  j \ \ 

mammals,  several  kinds  of  reptiles  , \ Vss^__ 

and  amphibians,  and  at  least  80 

species  of  birds.  Many  live  in  Penn-  \ , 

sylvania.  J ( 

Disease  and  woodpeckers  are  the  1 . 

primary  construction  crews  for  Inner  I ) I 

Tree  Estates.  A typical  pair  of  wood-  I 

peckers  will  carve  out  a nest  in  about  1 ' 

ten  days.  Some  small  birds  such  as 
chickadees  will  also  engage  in  wood- 
working, and  may  remodel  an  espe- 
cially punky  snag  in  a day. 

The  availability  of  suitable  nesting 
cavities  is  a critical  factor  in  the  population  of  some  wildlife 
species.  The  dependence  of  wood  ducks  on  such  nursery  sites 
is  well  known  by  sportsmen.  Screech  owls,  flying  squirrels,  blue 
birds  and  a host  of  other  creatures  also  need  Inner  Tree  nur- 
series. For  foxes  and  otters,  tree  cavities  supplement  other 
types  of  dwellings. 

Considering  the  creatures  that  poke  their  noses  inside  and  out 
of  trees,  Nature  undoubtedly  finds  an  old  hole  of  great  value. 


Text  and  Photos 
By  Karl  & Steve 
Maslowski 
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PHOTOS:  A.  Young  raccoons,  B.  Wood 
duck,  C.  Young  foxes,  D.  Bluebird,  E.  Hairy 
woodpecker,  F.  White-footed  mouse, 
G.  Chickadee. 


Progress 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— I’d  like  to 
thank  all  the  people  involved  in  getting 
a successful  prosecution  of  a group  of 
hunters  who  used  bait  during  the  deer 
season.  It’s  good  to  know  the  SPORT 
program  is  alive  and  active  in  Lycoming 
County.  Thanks  to  you,  it’s  work- 
ing.— DGP  Dennis  Dusza,  So.  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Wildlife  Math 

ERIE  COUNTY — Many  beaver  + 
beaver  trapping  season  — many  trap- 
pers = many  damage  complaints  in 
the  spring.  While  I’m  not  sure  why,  I 
am  sure  that  during  the  past  season  the 
beaver  trapping  pressure  in  my  district 
was  the  lowest  in  the  nine  years  I have 
been  stationed  here. — DGP  Andy  Mar- 
tin, Erie. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY — While 
stuck  in  traffic  on  the  Schuylkill  Ex- 
pressway in  downtown  Philadelphia,  I 
happened  to  look  upward.  To  my 
amazement,  two  red-tailed  hawks  were 
soaring  freely  through  the  smog! — 
DGP  Richard  J.  Skubish,  Philadelphia. 


The  Cake  Comes  First 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— The  pheas- 
ant population,  which  is  at  an  all-time 
low  here,  has  put  the  stocking  program 
into  its  true  perspective.  Concerned 
hunters  and  farmers  ask  if  the  Commis- 
sion has  quit  stocking  pheasants.  This 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  explain  that 
stocking  in  good  pheasant  country  is 
like  putting  icing  on  a cake.  We  have 
been  stocking  as  many  birds  as  always. 
The  problem  is  that  there  isn’t  a cake 
out  there  to  put  the  icing  on.  1972,  the 
year  of  Agnes,  which  severely  hurt  the 
whole  pheasant  population,  has  been 
followed  by  successive  years  of  almost 
“no  hatch,”  the  primary  factor  being 
bad  weather  conditions  during  the  nest- 
ing season.  Changes  in  farming  prac- 
tices which  reduce  nesting  cover  and 
earlier  cutting  of  the  hayfields  (with 
new  types  of  machines)  just  before  the 
first  hatch,  also  reduce  natural  produc- 
tion. So,  without  much  natural  repro- 
duction and  yet  having  normal  mor- 
tality, the  pheasant  population  has 
deteriorated.  Mother  Nature  bakes  the 
cake,  we  supply  the  icing.  That’s  the 
way  it’s  always  been.  Simply  stated, 
stocking  isn’t  the  answer  to  having  a 
good  pheasant  population. — DGP 
Richard  Donahoe,  Danville. 


Jack’s  Back* 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— I would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
everyone  who  sent  me  greeting  cards 
(over  300)  and  well  wishes  during  my 
recent  illness.  This  concern  by  so  many 
people  for  my  wellbeing  was  certainly  a 
positive  factor  in  my  recuperation. — 
CIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


*And  we  re  glad 
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Lotta  Work  for  Nothing 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— On  Feb- 
ruary 25,  I received  a call  that  a deer 
had  gone  through  the  ice  of  the 
Waynesboro  Reservoir.  I contacted 
Deputies  Jim  Sourbier  and  Joe  Dififen- 
derfer  for  assistance.  The  two  deputies, 
their  three  sons  and  I were  able  to 
remove  the  deer,  which  had  been 
chased  there  by  dogs.  As  we  got  the 
animal  onto  the  bank,  it  suddenly  died. 
It  took  another  two  hours  to  get  the 
vehicle  up  the  icy  mountain  road  from 
the  reservoir.  The  whole  group  was  wet 
to  the  bone  as  this  activity  had  been 
carried  on  in  a downpour,  and  boy  was 
it  cold!  A big  thanks  to  young  Jim  and 
Mat  Sourbier  and  Tim  Diffenderfer  for 
their  helping  hands. — DGP  Ron 
Schmuck,  Greencastle. 

No  Ice  Fishing? 

BERKS  COUNTY— What  does  a 
Game  Protector  do  in  the  ‘off  season  ? 
During  February  I attended  ten  eve- 
ning meetings,  two  hearings,  one 
Sports  Show,  three  days  of  Endangered 
Species  Conference,  and  one  Hunter 
Education  class — in  addition  to  the 
usual  complaint  service,  investigations, 
patrol  work  and  monthly  reports. 
Seems  as  though  the  off  season  is  a little 
like  “tomorrow — -when  it  gets  here 
you  can  never  quite  figure  out  where 
it  went. — DGP  Clayton  VanBuskirk, 
Hamburg. 

Incentive 

UNION  COUNTY — One  Sunday  on 
SGL  252  my  family  and  I witnessed  a 
snowmobiler  operating  his  machine  in 
an  unauthorized  area.  The  violator  was 
written  up.  While  discussing  the  inci- 
dent a few  days  later,  I mentioned  that 
my  daughters  could  testify  at  a hearing, 
if  necessary.  The  eldest,  who  is  13,  said 
she  didn’t  want  to  testify;  the  voungest, 
8,  wanted  to  testify,  and  after  I ex- 
plained they  all  could  be  subpoenaed  to 
testify  and  would  be  paid  a five  dollar 
witness  fee,  my  middle  daughter 
wanted  to  know  if  she  could  testify 
weekly! — DGP  Bernie  Schmader, 
Millmont. 


One  of  These  Days 

FULTON  COUNTY— The  least  ap- 
pealing part  of  my  job  is  the  paperwork. 
Sometimes  it  shows  in  the  monthly 
reports  we  all  have  to  submit.  The 
other  day  at  the  Division  Office  I saw 
one  of  the  secretaries  correcting  a 
sloppy  report.  I commented  that  it 
would  be  a lot  easier  for  the  girls  if 
some  of  the  guys  would  be  a little  more 
careful  with  their  paperwork.  She 
agreed  and  went  on  working.  I walked 
over  and  glanced  at  the  name  and  guess 
whose  report  it  was.  You  re  right — 
mine! — DGP  Mark  Crowder,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 


Do  It  Now 

CLARION  COUNTY— Every  win- 
ter, regardless  of  severity,  sportsmen, 
hunters  and  other  concerned  citizens 
take  up  the  cry  of  “feed  the  wildlife  be- 
cause they  re  all  going  to  die.  Habitat 
is  the  key  to  winter  survival,  and  with- 
out suitable  habitat  all  winter  feeding 
is  wasted  effort.  Spring  and  summer 
plantings  and  fall  cuttings  to  improve 
habitat  will  increase  winter  survival  not 
only  in  the  current  year,  but  also  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  Game  Com- 
mission has  been  practicing  this  for 
many  years,  but  our  lands  are  small 
in  comparison  to  the  total  lands  pro- 
ducing wildlife  in  Pennsylvania.  So, 
Concerned  citizens,  take  some  time  dur- 
ing the  good  weather  and  help  the 
wildlife  during  the  cold  months. — DGP 
Gordon  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 
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FOREST  COUNTY — I was  checking 
the  central  portion  of  my  district,  pon- 
dering where  would  be  a good  location 
to  erect  a turkey  feeding  station,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a loud  rustling  in  the 
trees  above  me.  I looked  up  to  see  ap- 
proximately 18  turkeys  leaving  the  area 
in  a rather  hurried  manner  by  air. 
— DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 

Over-Zealous 

PERRY  COUNTY— We  are  con- 
stantly reminding  our  deputies  to  make 
accurate  notes  when  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation. Recently,  while  I was  at- 
tending a training  seminar,  one  of  the 
deputies  began  an  investigation.  Upon 
my  return,  this  deputy,  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous,  gave  me  three 
pages  of  carefully  taken  notes.  When  I 
ot  home  I decided  to  review  them  and 
ecide  what  action,  if  any,  should  be 
taken.  Two  of  the  pages  had  the  re- 
quired information.  However,  the  third 
page  turned  out  to  be  his  wife’s  grocery 
list.  Relax,  Jim,  I’ll  never  tell! — DGP 
Butch  Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Strange  Change 

WAYNE  COUNTY— l have  been  as- 
signed to  Wayne  County  since  May, 
1957.  January,  1979,  was  the  first 
month  since  then  that  I did  not  pick  up 
or  receive  a complaint  relative  to  a deer 
killed  by  a vehicle. — DGP  F.  G. 
Weigelt,  Galilee. 


It’s  Working.  . . . 

ADAMS  COUNTY— While  I was  in 
Lewistown  attending  a workshop  on 
endangered  species,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  apprehended  a deer 
poacher  in  my  district.  I would  like  to 
thank  Trooper  Ken  Zeisloft  for  his 
interest  in  investigating  what  he 
thought  was  something  suspicious. 
Due  to  his  efforts  a game  thief  was 
caught  red-handed  and  successfully 
prosecuted.  This  is  the  kind  of  help  that 
sportsmen — and  our  SPORT  Program 
— need.  Thanks  again. — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 


. . . Real  Well  in 
Adams  County 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Hunters  in  this 
county  owe  a special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  two  real  SPORTS,  Bob  Rodgers  and 
Ken  Null  of  Hanover.  Bob  observed 
two  deer  poachers  displaying  their 
skills  at  2:30  a.m.  in  a field  near  his 
home.  Bob  notified  his  neighbor  Ken, 
and  also  Deputy  Ed  Fuhrman  and  local 
Police  Chief  Ralph  Zinn.  Bob  and  Ken 
then  blocked  the  poachers’  vehicle  with 
their  own  cars,  seized  their  firearm, 
began  questioning  them  and  held  them 
until  the  officers  arrived.  At  that  point 
there  wasn’t  much  left  to  do  but  the 
paperwork.  A perfect  example  of  the 
SPORT  program  in  action.  Thanks 
again.  Bob  and  Ken. — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Eight  Times  More  Likely 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Which 
law  enforcement  officer  is  most  likely  to 
be  assaulted  with  a gun?  Is  it  the  un- 
dercover FBI  agent  or  maybe  the  New 
York  City  cop  patrolling  his  dangerous 
beat?  No,  it  is  the  nation’s  6,000  federal 
and  state  game  wardens.  These  un- 
heralded men  are  eight  times  more 
likely  to  be  assaulted  than  any  other  law 
enforcement  agents,  according  to  a 
nationwide  study  conducted  by  the 
Wyoming  Conservation  Department. 
— LEA  Jim  Moyle,  Alexandria. 
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Big  Loser 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY — This  past 
deer  season,  two  young  men  were 
standing  on  watch,  hoping  for  a buck  to 
come  by.  Two — a 6-point  and  a 12- 
point — came  from  the  woods  into  an 
open  field.  Both  hunters  took  aim  and 
shot.  They  walked  up  and  found  the 
6-point.  Each  claimed  he’d  killed  it. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  after 
much  discussion.  One  tagged  the  deer 
and  dragged  it  to  the  road.  The  next 
morning  one  of  my  deputies  was  called 
to  the  scene  where  the  dispute  had  tak- 
en place.  Not  20  yards  away  in  the  tall 
weeds  lay  the  12-point.  If  the  two  hunt- 
ers had  known  the  big  deer  had  also 
been  killed,  I wonder  how  the  argument 
would  have  ended  up. — DGP  Dave 
Myers,  Linesville. 


Want  It  Both  Ways 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— Got  a 
call  from  a lady  the  other  day  who  told 
me  that  the  last  time  it  snowed  the  deer 
ate  $1,000  worth  of  shrubbery  on  her 
property.  This  area  is  overrun  with 
deer  and  has  been  for  years.  Most  of 
those  people  won’t  allow  hunting, 
spend  money  to  support  anti-hunter 
organizations,  and  at  the  same  time 
expect  the  Game  Commission  to  come 
around  and  collect  the  surplus  deer. 
— DGP  William  Wasserman,  Lansdale. 

No  Yes  or  No 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
While  at  the  annual  West  Penn 
Sportsmen’s  Show  in  Pittsburgh,  one 
frequently  asked  question  was  whether 
any  of  the  tree  climbing  devices  adver- 
tised may  be  used  on  State  Game 
Lands.  I’m  sure  those  asking  thought  I 
was  copping  out  when  I said  it  de- 
pended on  whether  or  not  the  unit 
damaged  the  tree.  Damage,  I ex- 
plained, occurred  when  it  harmed  the 
one-cell-thick  cambium  layer  under  the 
bark.  A light  person  might  be  able  to 
use  such  a device  while  a heavier  per- 
son would  not.  Sometimes,  there  is  no 
simple  answer. — DGP  R.  D.  Hixson, 
Ligonier. 
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Keeping  Up  With  Everything 

LUZERNE  COUNTY — While  on 
duty  at  the  Game  Commission  exhibit 
at  the  Northeast  Sports  Show  in  Har- 
risburg, I walked  by  the  fishing  pond  to 
see  how  they  were  doing.  The  young 
man  in  charge  had  an  alarm  clock  set  to 
go  off  when  the  allowable  fishing  time 
had  expired.  While  waiting,  he  was 
deeply  engrossed  in  a magazine — 
GAME  NEWS!— DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Co- 
nyngham. 


POTTER  COUNTY— The  Game 

Commission  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
and  considerable  expense  to  educate 
the  public  that  any  dog,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  will  chase  and  kill  deer. 
Yet  every  year  we  hear  the  same  old 
story — “I  read  your  message  in  the 
newspaper  and  heard  it  on  the  radio  but 
I didn’t  realize  you  were  referring  to 
Old  Blue,”  or  “I  just  turned  little  Fido 
loose  for  a few  minutes’  run,”  etc.  I 
know  of  one  recent  instance  where  a 
dog  literally  ripped  a deer  to  pieces 
while  its  mistress  looked  on.  The  lady 
said,  “I  thought  my  dog  was  playing 
with  Bambi.  Each  time  Old  Blue 
jumped  up  he  was  wagging  his  tail.  I 
never  dreamed  they  were  fighting.  I 
guess  he  has  been  a bad  dog.  I ll  have  to 
punish  him.”  It  would  seem  there  is  a 
misplaced  sense  of  responsibility  here. 
Educational  programs  are  great  but 
why  can’t  there  be  better  results. — 
DGP  Dick  Curfman,  Coudersport. 
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A Natural  Question 

LEHIGH  COUNTY — My  wife  Nancy 
received  a call  about  an  animal  in  an 
Allentown  basement.  The  man  was  un- 
familiar with  it  and  somewhat  afraid. 
After  hearing  a reasonable  (?)  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  (a  big  rat  with  a short 
furry  tail),  Nancy  concluded  it  was  a 
young  groundhog  which  had  strayed  in 
through  an  open  basement  door.  After 
she  told  the  man  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
he  asked  only  one  question:  “Do  those 
things  eat  cats?  Ours  has  been  missing 
for  several  hours  and  that  thing  is  aw- 
fully fat.  — DGP  Warren  Quig  Stump, 
Germansville. 

Two  Of  a Kind 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  anterless  season  I apprehended  a 
father  and  his  15-year-old  son  hunting 
without  licenses.  The  father,  seeing  me 
approach,  hid  his  rifle  in  the  tall  grass.  I 
asked  if  he  was  hunting  and  he  said  no. 
I asked  if  he  had  a rifle,  and  again  he 
said  no.  I picked  up  the  rifle,  told  him  it 
must  be  mine  if  it  wasn’t  his,  and  got  in 
my  car  to  drive  away.  From  his  expres- 
sion I knew  he  wanted  me  to  return,  so 
I stopped.  Then  he  said  he  was  hunting 
and  it  was  his  rifle.  As  I was  filling  out 
the  citation,  I noticed  his  son  was  not 
carrying  the  rifle  he  d had  when  I ar- 
rived. I asked  the  son  for  his  doe 
license.  He  did  not  have  one,  and  said 
he  was  not  hunting.  When  asked  where 
the  rifle  was,  the  boy  said  he  did  not 
have  one.  I found  it  in  the  grass.  Like 
father  like  son — right  down  to  the 
citation! — DGP  Tom  Barney,  Everett. 


Life’s  Never  Simple 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— A wom- 
an recently  asked  me  why  we  didn  t 
spay  doe  deer  rather  than  have  a 
hunting  season  to  control  the  deer 
population  in  Pennsylvania.  Questions 
like  this  point  out  the  real  need  for 
public  education  regarding  wildlife. 
The  non-hunting  public  simply  does 
not  understand  the  problems  involved 
in  a wildlife  management  program  in 
today  s crowded  environment.— DGP 
Charles  H.  May,  Latrobe. 


Oughta  Be  An  Editor! 

BRADFORD  COUNTY — Every  time 
I sit  down  at  the  typewriter  to  do  a 
Field  Note,  everything  goes  blank.  As  I 
drive  through  my  district  I often  see 
interesting  things,  but  they  slip  away  as 
I near  the  piece  of  equipment  that  will 
make  my  sightings  a part  of  everyone’s 
world.  I would  rather  “rassle  a gator  or 
a bear  than  sit  at  the  typewriter  for  half 
a day.  There  just  has  to  be  a better 
way! — DGP  Ed  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 


Kept  Hopes  Up 

MERCERfVENANGO  COUNTIES 
— The  past  winter,  although  cold 
and  drawn  out,  still  had  a light  side  as 
we  had  bluebirds,  robins,  ducks  and 
geese  around  all  winter.  They  gave  us 
hope  that  it  would  be  an  early  spring. 
— LMO  Duane  W.  Gross,  Titusville. 
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1978  WINNERS:  (from  left)  First  place — Ron  Seiler,  Derry  Area  High  School,  Westmoreland 
County;  Second  place — Jim  Faust,  Knoch  Area  High  School,  Butler  County;  Third  place — 
Todd  Keister,  Middleburg  High  School,  Snyder  County. 


1978  Wildlife  Conservation 

Awards 

By  Ted  Codshall 


RONALD  SEILER  of  Derry  Area 
. School,  Westmoreland  County, 
was  Pennsylvania’s  top  place  winner  in 
the  1978  FFA  Wildlife  Habitat  Devel- 
opment contest.  Second-place  winner 
was  James  Faust  of  Knocn  Area  High 
School,  Butler  County,  and  third  place 
went  to  Todd  Keister  of  Snyder  Coun- 
ty’s Middleburg  High  School. 

The  1978  winners  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  six  field  divisions  were: 
Northwest — Robert  Foertsch,  Knoch 
School,  Butler  County;  George  Welsh 
and  Paul  Work,  both  of  the  Brockway 
School,  Jefferson  County.  Southwest — 
Steve  Leasock,  Somerset  School,  Som- 
erset County;  Jack  McFarland  and 
Wayne  James,  both  of  Derry  Area 
School,  Westmoreland  County.  North- 
central — Phillip  Hardin,  Keith  Me- 


Conservation 


Guiness  and  Bill  Keith,  all  of  Clearfield 
High  School.  Southcentral — Joan  Kerlin, 
McConnellsburg,  Fulton  County;  James 
Searer,  Middleburg,  Snyder  County; 
Mika  Maben,  Juniata,  Juniata  County. 
Northeast — Calvin  Baylor,  Bill  Lee  and 
Timothy  Voegthen,  all  of  Trov  High 
School,  Bradford  County.  Southeast — 
Tim  Brower,  Ephrata,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty; Tammy  Horning,  Garden  Spot, 
Lancaster  County;  Mike  Eshenouer, 
Oley,  Berks  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  co-sponsor  this  com- 
petition. It  is  open  to  any  vocational-ag- 
ricultural student  in  the  state.  Students 
set  up  work  plans  in  land  management, 
conservation,  education,  marsh  and 
stream  development,  firearms  safety, 
etc.  These  plans  must  be  approved  by 
the  student  s Vo-Ag  area  advisor  and 
teacher  and  the  local  game  protector. 
Game  Commission  representatives  and 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  per- 
sonnel inspect  the  projects.  Judging  is 
done  by  comparing  the  area  with  photos 
taken  before  work  started.  Prize  money 
of  $1000  is  divided  among  the  winners. 
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Artistry 


By  Charles  J.  Williams 

Supervisor  of  Training 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

THE  COVER  on  this  issue  of  GAME 
NEWS  is  a bit  different.  Generally, 
covers  are  reproductions  of  paintings  or  oc- 
casionally of  photographs.  This  month’s 
cover  is  a reproduction  of  an  original  work 
in  leather  by  Gene  Noland,  a resident  of 
the  Brockway  area. 

Gene  Noland’s  a commercial  artist  in  the 
Art  and  Design  Department  of  the  Brock- 
way Glass  Company,  and  a nationally 
known  figure  to  those  who  enjoy  leather 
work.  His  designs  and  projects  appear  as  a 
regular  feature  in  Make  It  With  Leather, 
under  the  title  “Craft  Tool  Corner”  by 
Geno. 

Gene  was  born  in  Onaga,  Kansas,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Kansas,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan  and  Missouri.  His  love  of 
the  outdoors  and  wildlife  is  reflected  in  his 
hobbies  as  well  as  in  his  leather  work. 
Hunting,  fishing,  painting,  photography, 
archery,  and  black  powder  shooting  are 
some  of  his  varied  interests. 

For  many  years,  Gene  has  maintained  a 
close  contact  with  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation,  affectionately  known  to 
Game  Commission  personnel  as  “The 
Training  School.”  Each  of  the  graduating 
classes  since  1959  has  compiled  a scrap- 
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book  of  activities  during  its  training  period, 
and  the  covers  of  these  scrapbooks  are 
the  work  of  Gene  Noland.  The  class 
chooses  the  theme  and  Gene  designs  and 
executes  the  cover.  The  accompanying 
photo  includes  nine  of  these  covers. 

The  cover  for  the  10th  Class  depicts  a 
ruffed  grouse  (the  state  bird)  in  flight, 
framed  by  the  keystone,  symbol  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  1 1th  Class  chose  the  outline  of  the 
state,  to  encompass  a picture  of  two  ruffed 
grouse,  a white-tailed  deer  and  hemlock 
trees,  thus  incorporating  the  state  bird, 
animal  and  tree. 

During  the  training  of  the  12th  Class,  the 
Game  Commission  changed  the  shoulder 
patch  which  was  worn  by  all  uniformed 
employees,  and  the  new  patch  was  chosen 
as  the  subject  for  this  cover. 

The  13th  Class  elected  to  portray  the 
black  bear,  the  white-tailed  deer  and  the 
wild  turkey,  in  recognition  of  the  Triple 
Trophy  Award  which  the  Game  Commis- 
sion created  in  1966.  The  award  was  given 
to  any  hunter  who  legally  harvested  each 
of  these  species  in  one  year. 

Pennsylvania’s  two  highly  sought  big 
game  species,  the  black  bear  and  the 
white-tailed  deer,  were  cover  subjects  for 
the  7th  Class.  This  class,  which  graduated 
in  1953,  decided  to  re-do  their  book  and 
contacted  Mr.  Noland  to  create  the  cover. 
This  cover  pictures  a black  bear,  a 
waterfall,  and  rough  terrain  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  outline  of  a deer  head,  all 
superimposed  on  an  outline  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  protect  a vanishing  species,  in  1970 
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DISTRICT  GAME  PROTECTORS  from  the  17th  training  class  display  scrapbooks  bound  with 
the  leather  artistry  of  Gene  Noland. 


the  Legislature  removed  the  bobcat  from 
the  unprotected  list  and  the  Game  Com- 
mission classified  it  as  a game  animal. 
This  was  chosen  as  the  theme  of  the  cover 
for  the  14th  Class.  This  cover  depicts  a 
bobcat  in  its  natural  environment,  framed 
by  the  outline  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  15th  Class  honored  the  bald  eagle, 
a national  symbol  and  a resident  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  serious  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  this  magnificent  bird  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  officers'  minds  by  a visit 
to  the  Pymatuning  area,  which  hosts  sev- 
eral eagles.  This  cover  shows  two  mature 
bald  eagles,  their  nest  and  young,  and  a 
scenic  background  of  trees  and  a stream. 
The  entire  picture  is  framed  by  the 
silhouette  of  an  eagle  in  flight. 

The  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
was  on  everyone's  mind  in  1976,  when  the 
16th  Class  completed  training.  Their  cover 
depicts  an  Indian  and  a colonial  hunter 


standing  before  a fort  above  which  flies  the 
American  flag.  This  scene  is  contained 
within  the  profile  of  the  earliest  Americans, 
the  Indian.  On  the  sides  of  the  profile  are 
the  familiar  dates,  1776-1976. 

The  most  recently  completed  cover,  for 
the  17th  Class  which  graduated  in  June 
1978,  presents  a scene  familiar  to  all  con- 
servation officers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Training  School  complex  appears  in  the 
background,  while  the  entrance,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a half  distant,  is  shown  in  the 
foreground. 

The  scrapbooks  are  left  at  the  Training 
School  and  are  displayed  when  visitors 
arrive  or  when  classes  return  for  in-service 
training.  Unfailingly,  each  returning  em- 
ployee first  leafs  through  the  scrapbook 
of  his  class  for  a few  minutes  of  pleasant 
reminiscing.  As  he  closes  the  book,  he 
lingers  a moment  to  appreciate  the  artistry 
in  leather  of  Gene  Noland. 
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Officers  Attend 
Endangered  Species 
Workshops 

Pennsylvania  recently  became  the 
first  state  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  an  endan- 
gered species  training  program  for  state 
officers.  A three-day  workshop  was  held 
in  each  of  the  six  field  divisions.  In- 
structors included  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  agents  and  inspectors  as  well  as 
PGC  endangered  species  coordinators. 
They  covered  federal  and  state  endan- 
gered species  laws  as  well  as  related 
federal  laws,  identification  of  commer- 
cially important  endangered  species  and 
the  products  made  from  them,  problems 
of  law  enforcement,  and  information  and 
education  projects.  Mike  Puglisi,  PGC 
endangered  species  project  leader, 
described  current  research  on  native 
endangered  wildlife  and  sketched  plans 
for  aiding  those  and  other  troubled  spe- 
cies. Officers  from  neighboring  states 
planning  similar  programs  attended 
some  sessions. 

LEO  BADGER,  Fish  & Wildlife  Senior  Resi- 
dent Agent  for  Pennsylvania,  holds  Indian 
headdress  of  golden  eagle  feathers,  re- 
stricted under  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle 
Protection  Act.  Below,  Southeast  Division 
officers  view  polar  bear  skin  while  learning 
about  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 


SAM  LIBRANDI,  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
(far  right),  discusses  fine  points  of  identify- 
ing protected  reptile  products  with  officers 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
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Accidents  Decreased 
By  Education 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


COMPULSORY  hunter  education 
classes  have  shown  the  value  of 
teaching  safe  handling  of  sporting  arms. 
Since  September  1,  1969,  when  manda- 
tory hunter  safety  legislation  was 
passed,  hunting  accidents  have  de- 
creased each  year.  Prior  to  1969,  ap- 
proximately 500  hunting  accidents  were 
reported  annually.  This  figure  has  been 
reduced  significantly.  During  the  1978 
hunting  season,  approximately  200 
hunting  accidents  were  reported. 

Pennsylvania’s  hunter  education  in- 
structors are  to  be  commended  for  their 
dedicated  volunteer  assistance  in  ac- 
complishing this  outstanding  safety  re- 
cord. We  are  certain  that  the  high 
caliber  of  their  teaching  has  been  the 
contributing  factor  in  this  reduction. 
Knowing  many  of  the  instructors  as  we 
do,  we  know  they  will  not  rest  on  past 
accomplishments  but  will  continue  to 
work  to  make  hunting  even  safer. 

Certified  hunter  education  instruc- 
tors take  time  to  qualify  under  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  they  donate  endless 
hours  of  instruction  to  future  hunters, 
stressing  proper  gun  handling,  field 
safety,  respect  for  property,  etc.  They 
also  give  exams  to  those  seeking  hunt- 
ing privileges  for  the  first  time. 

Many  times  hunter  education  in- 
structors are  taken  for  granted.  Not  so 
in  Northampton  County,  however. 
Each  year  these  fellows  and  their  wives 
get  together  for  a banquet.  Naturally, 
the  eats  are  important,  but  it’s  the 
trimmings  of  door  prizes,  announce- 
ment of  achievement  awards,  fellow- 
ship and  dancing  that  add  up  to  the  fine 
program. 

Tne  highlight  of  the  evening  is  an- 
nouncement of  the  winner  of  the  Bortz- 


AWARD- WINNING  hunter  education  instruc- 
tor Freeman  Smith  helps  a student  practice 
safe  gun  carrying  position  during  course  at 
Hellertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Rinker  Memorial  Award.  Presented  in 
memory  of  the  late  Floyd  G.  Rortz  Sr. 
and  Earl  C.  Rinker — now  legendary 
hunter  education  instructors  with  the 
Stockertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club — the 
plaque  is  granted  annually  to  the  person 
in  Northampton  County  who  best  qual- 
ifies “for  outstanding  contribution  to 
hunter  education. 

The  winner  of  the  1978  Rortz-Rinker 
Memorial  Award  was  Freeman  Smith, 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  youth  edu- 
cation through  the  Hellertown  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
commendations  are  also  extended  to 
other  area  hunter  education  instruc- 
tors. Northampton  County  DGP  Dick 
Anderson  and  CIA  Dick  Fagan,  of  the 
Game  Commission  s Southeast  Divi- 
sion Office  at  Reading,  are  on  hand  to 
recognize  this  worthwhile  effort  for 
safer  hunting. 
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Did  you  ever  wonder  where  the  big  trees 
grow?  Out  west,  right?  Giant  sequoias, 
redwoods,  fir.  Well,  you  might  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  largest  specimens  of  at 
least  sixteen  tree  species  are  growing  right 
here  in  the  Keystone  State. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
lists  41  trees  as  Pennsylvania  Champions 
and,  of  these,  fourteen  are  also  National 
Champions  and  two  are  National  Co- 
Champions.  PFA  has  recently  published 
the  list  along  with  circumference,  height, 
spread  and  location  data  in  a booklet  titled 
“Big  Trees  of  Pennsylvania  in  1979.”  Its 
price  is  $1 .25,  including  postage. 

It’s  possible  that  many  champion  trees 
of  some  species  have  not  been  identified. 
PFA  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  nomi- 
nations to  the  list.  If  you  know  of  a likely 
candidate,  contact  PFA  with  the  following 
information: 

Species 

Circumference  at  4 feet  6 inches  above 
ground 

Total  height  to  nearest  foot 

Average  spread  of  crown  to  nearest  foot 

Exact  location 

Name  and  address  of  owner 

Trees  are  judged  by  a point  system:  one 
point  for  each  inch  of  circumference,  one 
point  for  each  foot  of  tree  height,  and  one 
quarter  point  for  each  foot  of  spread.  The 
tree  with  the  highest  point  total  is  the 
champion. 

"Big  Trees”  contains  other  helpful  infor- 
mation on  nominating  trees  to  the  list  of 
champions  and  would  be  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  reference  shelf. 

PFA  has  other  publications  of  interest  to 
teachers,  students  or  anyone  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  forests.  Contact  them  today 
for  your  copy  of  “Big  Trees,”  and  a listing 
of  other  offerings.  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  5221  East  Simpson  Street, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055. 


Will  the  Real  Champion 
Please  Stand  Up? 


Overview:  This  activity  is  a mathema- 
tics activity  suitable  for  upper  elementary 
and  some  lower  secondary  classes.  It 
utilizes  the  point  system  used  to  judge  big 
trees  as  a basis  for  practice  of  basic 
mathematic  skills. 

Big  Tree  Formula: 

Add  1 point  for  each  inch  of  circumference 
Add  1 point  for  each  foot  of  height 
Add  Va  point  for  each  foot  of  crown  spread 


Procedure:  Using  the  big  tree  formula, 
determine  which  of  the  following  trees  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Champion  American 
Holly.  Remember  the  champion  is  the  tree 
with  the  highest  point  total. 

Data: 


Tree 

Circum- 

ference 

Height 

Spread 

A 

6 ’8" 

54' 

39' 

B 

6 '4" 

57' 

40' 

C 

6 ’8" 

53' 

43' 

D 

67" 

55' 

41' 

E 

6 '6" 

55' 

39' 

Points 


Comment:  This  Champion  American 
Holly  is  found  on  the  grounds  of  the  Indian 
Steps  Museum  in  southern  York  County. 
Once  abundant  in  this  area  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  American  Holly  trees 
have  been  severely  cut  for  Christmas 
decorations.  Only  a few  remain.  The 
museum,  which  houses  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  Indian  relics,  and  the  Cham- 
pion Holly  are  open  to  the  public  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  York  County  Conserva- 
tion Society. 
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Extension:  Do  you  know  of  a holly 
growing  in  your  neighborhood?  How  would 
its  point  total  compare  to  the  champion’s 
total?  Why  not  compare  various  trees  in 
your  community  to  see  who  owns  the  local 
champion? 

Estimating  Tree  Height 

Foresters  use  sophisticated  instruments 
to  measure  the  height  of  a given  tree.  Most 
of  us,  however,  need  only  a rough  estimate 
to  meet  our  need.  Here  are  several  meth- 
ods that  require  little  equipment  and  are 
easy  to  explain  and  use.  Keep  in  mind — 
these  are  methods  of  estimating  even 
though,  with  some  care,  they  can  be  quite 
accurate. 


Method  1 : 

Hold  a yardstick  vertically  on  the  ground 
and  measure  the  length  of  the  shadow  it 
casts  to  the  nearest  foot.  Now  measure  the 
length  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tree.  The 
height  of  the  tree  is  equal  to  three  times  the 
tree’s  shadow  divided  by  the  yardstick’s 
shadow. 


Tree  height  (ft)  = 


3 x Tree  shadow  (ft) 
Yardstick  shadow  (ft) 


Method  2: 

Stand  with  your  back  to  the  tree  and 
walk  1 1 paces  in  a straight  line.  Stick  the 
yardstick  lightly  into  the  soil.  Now,  lie  on 
the  ground  so  that  your  eye  is  one  pace 
beyond  the  yardstick  (that  is,  12  paces 


MANY  BIG  TREES  grow  at  Hearts  Content. 


from  the  tree).  Sight  past  the  yardstick  to 
the  tree  top.  The  height  of  the  tree  in  feet  is 
equal  to  the  height  in  inches  of  the  point  on 
the  yardstick  crossed  by  your  line  of  sight. 

Method  3: 

With  your  back  toward  the  tree,  bend 
forward  and  look  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
through  your  legs.  Move  toward  or  away 
from  the  tree  until  you  can  just  see  the 
treetop  from  this  bent  position.  At  that 
point,  the  distance  to  the  tree  is  equal  to 
the  tree’s  height — approximately. 

Method  4: 

Choose  a stick  that  is  the  same  length 
as  the  distance  from  your  nose  to  your 
hand  when  your  arm  is  outstretched  in 
front  of  you.  Hold  the  stick  with  out- 
stretched arm  and  move  toward  or  away 
from  the  tree  until  the  bottom  of  the  stick 
lines  up  with  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and  the 
top  of  the  stick  aligns  with  the  top  of  the 
tree.  At  that  point,  the  distance  to  the  tree 
is  equal  to  the  tree’s  height. 
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BY  JACK  WEAVER 


"..  . the  leghold  trap  is  the  most 

sadistic  torture  since  crucifixion.’’ 

Did  I get  your  attention?  Probably. 
The  above  is  a quote  from  Paul  Har- 
vey s nationally  syndicated  and  ex- 
tremely popular  radio  show. 

On  January  24,  CBS’s  “The  Hulk 
featured  a strong  anti-trapping  se- 
quence where  the  star  of  the  show.  Bill 
Bixby,  tosses  several  traps  into  a lake 
and  exclaims,  “I  hate  to  see  an  animal 
caught  in  one  of  these  things.  Later  in 
the  same  show  the  green  giant  releases 
a rabbit  supposedly  caught  in  a trap. 

If  you  are  like  me  these  extremely 
one-sided  and  distorted  views  of  trap- 
ping are  upsetting  to  say  the  least.  But, 
what  to  do  about  them?  The  first  reac- 
tion is  to  take  a pen  in  hand  and  whip 
off  a blistering  letter  to  someone.  Un- 
fortunately, this  usually  results  in 
further  alienating  the  very  people  we 
need  to  make  friends  with.  This  is 
particularly  tme  of  legislators,  who 
may  have  been  misinformed  by  anti- 
trapping sensationalism  or  through 
some  emotional  appeal.  In  any  situation 
where  trapping  is  unjustly  attacked, 
letters  need  to  be  and  should  be  writ- 
ten. There  are  two  primary  factors 
which  need  to  be  considered  when 
writing  such  letters — whom  to  write  to 
and  the  content  or  tone  of  the  letter. 

Where  and  whom  to  write  are,  of 
course,  the  first  concerns.  Local  news- 
papers have  editors,  and  local  radio 
stations  have  program  directors.  They 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  content  of 
their  programs  or  articles.  Write  to 


them  in  care  of  the  paper  or  station  s 
address.  Letters  to  the  editor  are  an 
excellent  means  of  expressing  your 
views,  but  don  t allow  yourself  to  be 
pulled  into  the  emotional  arena.  Na- 
tionally syndicated  radio  and  television 
is  a bigger  problem.  Not  only  will  you 
need  to  determine  the  network  and  the 
program,  but  a careful  list  of  the  pro- 
gram s sponsors  should  be  obtained. 

Each  of  the  networks  has  a Director 
of  Audience  Services  to  whom  your 
letter  should  be  directed  at  one  of  the 
following  addresses: 

CBS 

CBS  Broadcast  Group 
CBS  Inc.  51  W.  52nd  St. 

New  York,  NY  10019 

ABC 

ABC  Broadcasting  Network 
1 330  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10019 

NBC 

NBC  Broadcasting  Network 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10019 

In  addition  to  writing  to  the  network, 
make  several  carbon  copies  and  mail 
one  to  each  of  the  program  s sponsors. 
Copy  their  addresses  from  their  prod- 
uct labels  and  direct  your  corre- 
spondence to  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  of  that  company.  Remember, 
the  sponsors  control  a program  s purse 
strings  and  therefore  have  a good  deal 
of  clout  with  the  networks.  Finally,  if 
the  program  has  distorted  the  facts, 
send  one  copy  to  Accuracy  in  Media, 
Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  This  private 
action  group  has  been  most  effective. 

Contacting  Legislators 

When  dealing  with  legislators,  first 
determine  who  is  the  representative  or 
senator  from  your  area.  The  primary 
reason  for  contacting  a legislator  would 
be  to  voice  your  concern  over  pending 
legislation.  Each  prospective  piece  of 
legislation  is  assigned  a bill  number  and 
a printer  s number.  For  example,  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  181-Printer  s No.  564,  or 
House  Bill  such  and  such.  These  num- 
bers identify  the  bill  for  the  legislators. 
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Obtain  these  numbers  and  use  them 
when  communicating  about  a bill. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a new  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  a committee  in  each  house  for 
consideration  before  it  is  sent  to  the 
floor  for  a vote.  In  the  Senate,  the 
Environmental  Resources  Committee 
would  probably  handle  new  trapping 
legislation,  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  would  be  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  Obtain  a list  of 
the  individual  legislators  who  sit  on 
these  committees  and  express  your 
view  to  them.  Bad  bills  can  often  be 
defeated  while  still  in  committee. 

After  determining  where  your  letter 
is  going,  devote  some  serious  thought 
to  its  contents.  A blistering  letter  that 
singes  the  reader’s  hand  will  immedi- 
ately antagonize  that  person.  It’s  better 
to  keep  the  tone  of  your  letter  courte- 
ous, and  express  a sincere  desire  to  be 
helpful.  A person  can  be  firm  and  dis- 
play strong  convictions  without  being 
abusive.  For  example,  when  writing  to  a 
major  television  network  about  objec- 
tionable programming,  indicating  that 
copies  were  sent  to  their  sponsors  and 
Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.,  will  effec- 
tively demonstrate  that  you  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Be  factual  but  don’t  bore  the  recipi- 
ent with  rows  and  rows  of  statistics. 
Above  all,  don’t  include  a lot  of  per- 
sonal opinions  unless  you  can  back  up 


each  one  with  documented  facts. 

It  is  always  a good  idea,  and  lends  to 
your  credibility,  to  include  a bibliog- 
raphy which  lists  the  sources  where  you 
obtained  your  facts.  At  least  offer  to 
back  up  your  data  with  such  a list  upon 
request.  Stick  to  the  main  topic  and 
don  t wander  off  into  side  issues.  The 
eople  to  whom  we  may  be  writing 
ave  busy,  responsible  positions.  They 
have  much  more  to  do  than  just  read 
and  answer  our  letters.  Nothing  can 
be  more  irritating  to  these  people 
than  trying  to  understand  a letter  which 
drifts  off  into  obscure  side  issues. 

A great  deal  can  be  learned  about  a 
person’s  character  and  personality  from 
reading  one  of  his  letters.  On  a sub- 
sequent broadcast  by  Paul  Harvey,  he 
read  some  letters  sent  to  him  from 
trappers.  This  hurt  their — and  our — 
cause  more  than  anything  else  because 
they  were  poorly  written,  used  bad  lan- 
guage and  grammar,  and  stated  ridicu- 
lous opinions  that  were  not  backed  up  by 
any  facts  whatsoever.  They  sounded 
like  the  ramblings  of  illiterate  back- 
woods  buffoons.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  you  convey  the  image  of 
an  informed,  responsible  citizen.  Be 
careful  of  the  basics:  penmanship, 
grammar  and  spelling.  Keep  your  letter 
short,  factual  and  to  the  point.  And 
most  of  all,  be  courteous.  We  need 
friends,  not  more  enemies. 


Search  for  300- Year-Old  Trees 

The  Historical  Tree  Committee  of  Green  Valleys  Association,  Birchrunville,  is 
conducting  a project  to  identify,  evaluate  and  catalog  the  300-year-old  trees  still 
living  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  goals  are  to  update  a 1932  book,  Penn’s  Woods , in  time 
for  the  Tercentenary  celebration  of  the  founding  of  this  state,  which  will  occur  in  1982, 
to  alert  Pennsylvanians  to  this  priceless  and  irreplaceable  heritage,  and  to  urge  them 
to  protect  such  trees. 

This  project  is  not  a duplication  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  on  big  trees  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  attempt  to  find  all  the 
300-year-old  trees,  not  just  the  largest  of  each  species. 

Anyone  who  believes  he  has  knowledge  of  such  a tree  is  asked  to  send  the 
pertinent  information  to  Halfred  W.  Wertz,  28  De  Walt  Drive,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
17055.  Nominations  shuld  include  the  tree  species,  circumference  at  a point  4 V2  feet 
above  the  ground  (this  measurement  should  be  at  least  16  feet  in  order  to  qualify), 
dry  or  moist  location,  and  whether  it’s  on  stony  or  fertile  ground.  A committee 
composed  of  foresters,  scientists,  and  naturalists  will  decide  upon  the  approximate 
age  of  nominated  trees.  Trees  will  not  be  harmed. 
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AS  I LEAVE  town,  the  sporadic  appear- 
ance of  homes  along  the  road  soon 
gives  way  to  an  occasional  cottage,  an 
apple  orchard,  and  finally  trees.  I finally 
become  enveloped  by  towering  oak,  ma- 
ple, and  cherry  trees.  A doe  and  two 
fawns  quickly  run  across  the  narrow  rural 
road  and  I’ve  still  got  hopes  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a black  bear. 

Another  mile  and  I finally  reach  the  two 
stone  pillars  that  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation.  Lo- 
cated deep  within  the  woods  of  northern 
Jefferson  County,  this  rustic  group  of  build- 
ings is  a common  bond  for  all  the  game 
protectors  of  Pennsylvania  that  lived  under 
its  roof. 

From  the  pillars  to  the  parking  lot  is 
exactly  1.4  miles.  I should  know,  after 
having  jogged  from  the  buildings  to  the 
gate  and  back  so  many  times.  The  entire 
stretch  of  driveway  is  lined  with  ever- 
greens, a sight  to  behold  after  a new-fallen 
snow. 

The  land  and  buildings  were  acquired 
by  the  Game  Commission  prior  to  1936, 
the  year  the  first  class  graduated.  Since 
then  there  have  been  sixteen  others.  I was 
a member  of  the  sixteenth  class,  having 
graduated  in  June  of  1976. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  varied 
and  intense.  Classes  include  public  speak- 
ing, law  enforcement,  dendrology,  or- 
nithology, land  management  procedures, 
wildlife  management,  court  procedures, 
etc. 

When  a man  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  a game  protector,  his  first 
commitment  is  to  leave  his  family  for  a 
period  of  one  full  year.  During  this  year  at 
the  training  school  he  learns  enough  to 
help  him  through  most  of  his  encounters 
with  wildlife  and  people  for  the  rest  of  his 
career.  With  the  exception  of  three  months 
of  field  training  with  experienced  game 
protectors,  almost  all  his  formal  training 
comes  within  the  walls  of  this  school. 

On  the  24th  of  this  month  [1978]  the 
seventeenth  class  of  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  will  graduate.  I can 
still  remember  the  feeling  so  well — finally  to 
be  reunited  with  their  families,  yet  wonder- 
ing where  their  assignment  will  be. 

One  thing  is  for  sure — they’ve  chosen 
the  right  profession  and  I wish  them  all  the 
luck  in  the  world. 

June  1 — Every  game  protector  receives 
complaints  concerning  just  about  every 
type  animal  or  bird.  One  of  the  more  fre- 
quent complaints  concerns  muskrats.  A 
woman  from  Philadelphia  called  this  morn- 
ing to  explain  a problem  she  has  on  her 


By  Mike  Schmit 
District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 

property  near  Oley.  She  has  a small  pond 
and  for  some  reason  the  water  level  re- 
ceded. She  suspects  muskrats. 

I went  and  checked  this  out.  Sure 
enough,  muskrats  probably  caused  the 
damage.  The  breastwork  of  the  pond  was 
full  of  channels,  but  none  of  them  were 
active  now.  Her  only  solution  was  to  have 
the  dam  breast  repaired.  It  would  be  costly 
but  her  choices  had  run  out.  Had  someone 
been  allowed  to  trap  the  pond  when  the 
animals  were  there,  this  could  have  been 
avoided. 

June  4 — The  weather  couldn’t  have 
been  better  if  we  ordered  it  ourselves. 
Today,  649  people  took  advantage  of  a 
vehicle  tour  available  on  State  Game 
Lands  110.  For  good  reasons,  the  majority 
of  SGL  roads  in  the  state  are  closed  to 
vehicular  traffic.  However,  this  one  day  of 
the  year,  the  gates  were  opened  and  vehi- 
cles allowed.  The  tour  covered  a nine-mile 
stretch  of  road  on  the  Blue  Mountain  in 
northern  Berks  County.  Game  Commis- 
sion officers  were  stationed  at  certain 
points  to  answer  questions  and  explain  the 
purposes  of  many  of  our  Game  Lands 
management  techniques.  The  mountain 
laurel  was  in  full  bloom,  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  Game  Lands. 

June  6 — Careers  in  the  out-of-doors  are 
inviting  to  many  thousands  of  school  stu- 
dents. Some  will  reach  their  goals  and 
others  will  find  the  competition  overwhelm- 
ing. Today  I had  the  company  of  two  high 
school  students  as  I took  care  of  my  nor- 
mal daily  chores.  Both  students  felt  they 
would  like  to  pursue  a career  such  as  mine 
and  wanted  to  get  a feel  of  a normal  day  in 
the  field.  One  thing  they  quickly  found  out 
was  that  game  protectors  don’t  often  work 
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in  the  out-of-doors.  We  travel  a lot  by 
vehicle  and  most  of  our  work  is  with  peo- 
ple, not  animals. 

June  8 — One  final  activity  at  the  Ross 
Leffler  School  of  Conservation  is  the  class 
tour  of  Game  Commission  properties.  With 
graduation  only  two  weeks  away,  the 
seventeenth  class  is  now  on  its  week-long 
state  tour.  They  were  in  Berks  County 
today  to  visit  the  Blue  Marsh  Project.  I had 
reason  to  see  Jim  Williams,  supervisor  of 
the  school,  so  made  it  a point  to  get  to  the 
Blue  Marsh  office  prior  to  their  arrival.  I'll 
be  honest  with  you,  those  21  men  looked 
really  anxious  to  get  turned  loose.  The 
anticipation  and  anxiety  that  builds  up  just 
prior  to  graduation  can  be  known  only  by 
experiencing  it. 

June  11 — “Leave  Them  in  the  Woods!” 
The  Game  Commission  has  made  this 
plea  with  the  public  so  many  times  and  in 
so  many  ways,  yet  people  still  pick  up  a 
young  bird  or  animal  when  they  have  a 
chance. 

Deputy  Ken  Snyder  called  this  evening 
to  tell  me  that  he  and  his  father  Ralph,  a 
deputy  in  northern  Berks  County,  were  at  a 
store  in  the  Oley  area  when  they  noticed  a 
truck  in  the  parking  lot.  There  were  two 
occupants  in  it  and  a fawn  was  standing  on 
the  seat  between  them.  Rather  than  draw 
a crowd,  they  took  down  the  license 
number.  Ken  and  I quickly  met,  got  the 
necessary  information  from  the  license 
number,  and  went  to  see  the  truck’s  owner. 
The  fawn  was  there  and  we  learned  that 
they  had  had  it  for  almost  two  weeks.  The 
person  that  took  it  from  the  wild  paid  a fine 
of  $50.  The  fawn  got  a trip  to  State  College 
where  it  will  be  used  in  the  ongoing  deer 
research  program. 

Won’t  people  ever  learn? 

June  21 — Sportsmen’s  clubs  help 
wildlife  and  its  habitat  in  many  ways.  One 
such  endeavor  is  the  raising  of  pheasants 
through  the  Game  Commission’s  day-old 
chick  program.  The  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  located  just  east  of  Reading, 
raises  about  300  pheasants  annually.  Ray 
Seltzer,  who  heads  the  game  committee, 
picks  the  pheasant  chicks  up  from  the 
Eastern  Game  Farm  in  Montgomery 
County  and  cares  for  them  till  the  day  they 
are  ready  for  release.  This  morning  I 
stopped  by  the  club  to  see  Ray  and  check 


on  how  the  pheasant  chicks  were  pro- 
gressing. It  was  more  of  a social  visit  than 
anything,  though,  for  I know  the  pheasants 
are  in  the  best  of  hands  with  Ray. 

June  24 — The  big  day  is  finally  here  for 
twenty-one  families,  for  dad  is  finally  com- 
ing home.  Graduation  of  the  seventeenth 
class  of  game  protectors  was  held 
today  at  the  Brockway  High  School,  lo- 
cated near  the  training  school.  Game  Pro- 
tectors John  Snyder,  Berks  County,  Ed 
Fasching,  Chester  County,  and  I traveled 
across  the  state  today  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony. As  I've  already  mentioned,  this  day 
is  taken  seriously  by  all  employees  of  the 
Game  Commission.  Commission  person- 
nel from  every  corner  of  the  state  were 
present,  along  with  many  sportsmen  and 
of  course  the  families  of  the  new  game 
protectors.  For  any  of  you  readers  that 
hope  to  have  this  day  become  a part  of 
your  personal  future,  good  luck. 

June  25 — After  driving  450  miles  yester- 
day, I can't  believe  I repeated  the  mileage 
again  today.  Well,  at  least  the  weather  was 
nice  for  driving.  Every  year  I take  the  Berks 
County  deputies  on  a trip  to  some  place  in 
the  state  that  will  interest  them.  Last  year 
we  toured  the  deer  research  facilities  at 
Penn  State  University  and  from  there  went 
to  the  Scotia  Range  to  do  some  shooting. 
Today  the  deputies,  their  families  and  I 
toured  the  Loyalsock  Pheasant  Farm  and 
the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  Lycoming 
County.  I feel  that  these  men  deserve  to 
see  just  what  the  Game  Commission  is 
doing  throughout  the  state. 

All  in  all,  we  had  a terrific  time.  Most  of 
the  deputies  had  their  own  special  scenic 
route  to  take  them  home,  so  we  bid  each 
other  farewell  as  we  left  the  Turkey  Farm 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

For  the  most  part,  June  is  a month  of 
rather  similar  days.  There  are  a lot  of 
road-killed  deer  to  dispose  of.  Wildlife  nui- 
sance complaints  take  up  the  majority  of 
one’s  time  and,  of  course,  office  duties  are 
constant.  There  are  days  that  I don’t  get  up 
from  my  desk  and  typewriter.  For  instance, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  takes  me  to  just 
prepare  and  write  one  “DGP  Diary”  col- 
umn? 

So  you  see,  our  work  keeps  us  busy, 
even  though  it  isn’t  always  exciting  to  the 
point  I write  about  it.  So  till  next  month,  so 
long. 
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I HAD  CLOSED  the  truck  door  and 
was  about  to  put  on  my  veil  when  I 
saw  the  bee.  She  was  flying  straight 
toward  me,  from  one  of  our  hives  in  the 
black  locust  grove.  I watched,  mes- 
merized, as  she  came  closer.  Too  late,  I 
realized  her  intentions:  she  dived  and 
stung  me  on  top  of  the  head. 

Back  in  the  truck,  Jeff  removed  the 
stinger.  “That,”  he  said,  “is  being  met 
at  the  gate.  ” 

“I  wonder  if  it’s  a sign  of  things  to 
come,  ” I said. 

We  got  out  of  the  truck  and  pulled  on 
our  veils.  Jeff  stuffed  burlap  and  binder 
twine  into  the  smoker,  a device  that 
looks  like  an  oversized  oil  can  with  a 
bellows  on  top.  He  lit  a scrap  of  burlap 
and  pumped  the  bellows  until  gray 
smoke  poured  from  the  nozzle. 

We  entered  the  bee  yard.  A murmur 
of  activity  blanketed  the  grove  as  bees 
climbed  through  the  leaves,  leveled  off 
in  the  bright  air,  and  sped  toward  dis- 
tant fields.  A few  fizzled  against  our 
veils. 

“They’re  cross,”  Jeff  said.  “I  wonder 
why.  Looks  like  there’s  a good  nectar 
flow  on.” 

He  lowered  the  smoker  and  blew  a 
few  puffs  in  the  entrance  of  the  first 
hive.  An  ominous  buzz  rose  and  fell 
within.  Smoke  confuses  and  frightens 
bees,  and  turns  their  attention  away 
from  the  beekeeper;  without  it,  open- 
ing a hive  would  be  perilous. 

Jeff  cracked  the  lid  and  puffed  more 
smoke  through  the  inner  cover, 
prompting  another  rumble. 


We  broke  the  hive  down.  The  top 
super  was  full  of  honey,  as  was  the  food 
chamber.  We  laid  both  in  the  weeds 
before  the  hive.  Next  came  the  brood 
chamber.  As  angry  bees  clouded 
around  us,  I began  removing  larvae- 
filled  frames. 

“There.”  Jeff  pointed  at  a conical  wax 
cell  near  the  bottom  of  a frame.  The  cell 
looked  like  a small  morel  mushroom, 
inverted  and  without  a stem. 

“Queen  cell,”  I said. 

Jeff  nodded.  “I  bet  the  colony’s 
queenless.  No  wonder  they’re  touchy.  ” 

We  discovered  seven  more  of  the 
oversize  queen  cells  among  the  inter- 
locking, six-sided  worker  cells.  We 
found  no  fresh  eggs,  no  queen  scurry- 
ing among  the  workers. 

“There  aren’t  as  many  bees  as  there 
should  be,  ” Jeff  said.  “They  must  have 
swarmed,  and  not  long  ago.  Maybe  this 
morning  or  yesterday.  ” 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  put  the 
hive  back  together.  In  the  strange, 
elongate  cells,  pupal  queens  were  de- 
veloping to  replace  the  one  which  had 
swarmed  with  most  of  the  colony’s 
workers.  In  a few  days  a new  queen 
would  emerge,  and  soon  the  colony 
would  be  back  in  business,  turning  out 
workers  and  accumulating  honey. 

To  the  Death 

When  a virgin  queen  comes  out  of 
her  pupal  cell,  she  looks  for  rivals.  If  a 
second  queen  has  also  emerged,  the 
two  fight  to  the  death  with  their  long, 
retractable  stingers.  A new  queen  who 
encounters  no  immediate  rivals  utters  a 
thin  piping.  Queens  still  in  their  cells 
answer  with  a lower  quacking.  And  the 
first-born,  guided  by  her  sisters’  calls, 
traverses  the  hive,  stinging  them  to 
death  through  the  walls  of  their  cells. 

In  the  next  several  days,  the  new 
queen  takes  mating  flights,  obtaining 
enough  sperm  to  last  her  a lifetime  of 
egg-laying.  Then  she  returns  to  the 
hive.  Unless  she  comes  out  with  a 
swarm,  she  never  leaves  again. 

Jeff  and  I went  on  to  our  other  hives. 
The  bees,  preoccupied  with  their 
labors,  paid  us  little  heed.  Each  colony 
contained  a good  pattern  of  eggs,  so  we 
knew  a healthy  queen  was  present. 

The  queen  is  the  heart  of  a honeybee 
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colony.  Most  colonies  have  one  queen, 
a few  thousand  to  over  80,000  workers, 
and  several  hundred  drones.  A queen  is 
larger  than  a worker  or  drone  and  lives 
three  or  four  years,  the  longest  of  any 
colony  member.  Drones  and  workers 
are  offspring  of  the  queen. 

For  centuries  the  queen  was  called  a 
king  bee  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  she 
was  male  and,  in  some  manner,  ruled 
the  hive.  In  reality,  the  queen  is  the 
least  versatile  individual  in  a colony, 
little  more  than  an  egg-laying  machine: 
during  the  height  of  summer  she  lays 
up  to  2,000  eggs  daily,  equaling  her 
body  weight.  Her  behavior  is  governed 
by  tne  workers  and  the  efficient  instinct 
that  perpetuates  insect  societies. 

The  workers,  also  female,  are  the 
honeybees  we  commonly  see.  Workers 
visit  flowers  to  collect  pollen  and  nec- 
tar. In  the  hive  they  rear  brood,  build 
comb,  store  honey,  and  clean  and  feed 
the  queen.  Workers  that  begin  life  in 
autumn  overwinter  and  may  live  six 
months;  those  that  emerge  in  summer, 
the  hive  s busy  season,  work  them- 
selves to  a tatter-winged  death  in  six 
weeks  or  less. 

A worker  defends  the  colony  with  her 
sting.  In  doing  so  she  forfeits  her  life,  as 
her  barbed  stinger  embeds  in  the  vic- 
tim and  is  drawn  out,  along  with  her 
internal  organs,  when  she  pulls  away. 
(The  fact  offers  a beekeeper  little  conso- 
lation after  he  has  picked  up  eight  or 
ten  stings  during  a long,  hot  afternoon 
in  his  bee  yard.) 

Another  of  the  workers’  tasks  is  to 
feed  the  drones,  which  are  the  male 
honeybees.  Drones  neither  work  in  the 
hive  nor  forage;  their  sole  function  is  to 
impregnate  queens.  Their  wings,  larger 
than  those  of  workers,  let  them  climb 
high  in  the  air  where  they  form  loose 
groups  and  wait  for  virgin  queens  to 
approach.  A low  percentage  of  drones 
actually  mate.  The  act,  like  the  worker  s 
sting,  is  fatal:  the  drone  s reproductive 
organs  tear  away  when  he  loses  contact 
with  the  queen. 

Queen,  worker,  and  drone  are  all 
indispensable  to  the  colony  s survival. 
Quite  dispensable,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  beekeeper.  The  swarm  that  quit 
our  yard  undoubtedly  found  a new 
home  in  a hollow  tree,  the  wall  of  an  old 


house,  perhaps  even  in  a beehive  stand- 
ing vacant. 

A hive  is  not  too  different  from  a bee 
tree,  except  it  is  arranged  to  let  the 
beekeeper  reach  into  the  colony,  take 
honey  from  it,  and,  to  some  extent, 
manipulate  it.  (A  beekeeper  can,  for 
instance,  kill  a failing  queen  and  intro- 
duce a young  queen  in  her  place;  unite 
weak  or  queenless  colonies;  feed  his 
bees  emergency  sugar  rations;  and  ex- 
clude the  queen  from  certain  hive 
areas.) 

A hive  is  a series  of  open-ended 
boxes  that  fit  on  top  of  each  other.  The 
upper  boxes,  in  which  the  bees  store 
honey,  are  called  supers  because  they 
are  superimposed  on  the  hive. 

Inside  each  box  the  beekeeper  places 
removable  frames  containing  thin 
sheets  of  beeswax  stamped  with  the 
honeybee  cell  pattern.  Using  wax  se- 
creted from  glands  in  their  abdomens. 
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workers  build  the  sheets  into  comb, 
whose  cells  they  use  for  honey  and 
pollen  storage,  and  for  raising  young. 

A hive  is  a stage  where  an  incredible 
drama  is  played  out  year  after  year. 
Much  of  the  joy  in  keeping  bees  comes 
from  watching  this  drama  unfold  and 
having  a bit  part  in  it. 
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In  midwinter,  the  colony  begins  to 
stir.  As  early  as  January  the  queen  will 
lay  a few  eggs  each  day,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  hive.  As  days  lengthen,  she 
enlarges  the  brood  nest.  And  when 
spring  bursts  on  the  scene,  the  colony  is 
ready.  Newly  emerged  workers  remove 
dead  bees  and  repair  damaged  comb; 
older  bees  visit  dandelions,  willows, 
and  black  locusts  for  pollen  and  nectar 
needed  by  the  expanding  colony. 

In  spring,  making  nis  rounds,  a 
beekeeper  will  find  winter-killed  col- 
onies. They  are  a dismal  sight,  a mass  of 
sodden  bees,  each  with  her  head  thrust 
into  an  empty  comb  where  she  starved. 
Mice  may  have  entered,  chewed  apart 
comb,  and  built  nests.  Mold  covers  all. 

The  beekeeper  dismantles  the  hive, 
shakes  each  frame  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  puts  the  structure  back  together. 
Now  air  can  enter  and  check  the  mold. 
Later,  when  the  beekeeper  locates  a 
swarm,  he  induces  it  to  enter  the 
winter-killed  hive.  The  new  tenants 
clean  and  rebuild  comb  and  quickly  put 
the  hive  back  in  production. 

A swarm  is  one  of  nature’s  spectacles. 
It  occurs  when  the  hive’s  queen  mother 
departs  with  part  of  the  worker  force  to 
establish  a new  colony.  Swarms  usually 
issue  on  warm,  sunny  days  following 
periods  of  rain.  A colony  may  swarm  if 
it  fills  all  available  hive  space  with 
honey  and  brood;  if  its  queen  is  old  and 
failing;  or  for  other  reasons  not  com- 
pletely understood. 

Vast  Cloud 


I have  never  seen  a swarm  in  flight, 
but  Richard  Taylor,  in  an  excellent 
book  called  The  Joys  of  Beekeeping, 
described  one  this  way:  “Within  a min- 
ute the  air  is  filled  with  a vast  cloud  of 
bees.  . . . Soon  the  cloud  rises  and 
expands,  the  individual  bees  threading 
their  way  within  it  in  a pattern  of 
zigzags.  It  begins  to  drift  away,  and  for 
a few  moments  one  can  accompany  it 
over  the  meadow.  Then  . . . the  bees 
gather  speed  and  vanish  over  the  hill- 
side, leaving  behind  the  vacuum  of 
silence,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

After  a swarm  leaves  the  hive,  it  flies 
some  distance  and  clusters  on  a tree 
limb,  shrub,  fencepost,  or  other  handy 
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landing  place.  Scouts  leave  the  cluster 
and  search  for  a new  home.  When  one 
is  found,  the  bees  fly  to  it  en  masse, 
enter,  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

Each  spring  a beekeeper  looks  for 
swarms  to  hive.  If  he  finds  one  within 
reach,  he  captures  it  in  a burlap  bag,  a 
wire  cage,  or  an  empty  hive  body. 
Although  impressive,  the  operation  is 
not  particularly  dangerous.  Swarming 
bees  rarely  sting;  gorged  with  honey, 
they  are  docile  and,  for  the  moment, 
without  a hive  to  defend.  If  the 
beekeeper  spots  the  queen,  he  may 
pluck  her  from  the  swarm  and  place  her 
at  the  door  of  his  hive;  as  soon  as  she 
enters,  her  daughters  troop  in  behind. 
Or  he  may  take  the  bees  home  and 
dump  them  in  front  of  his  hive,  which 
they  quickly  occupy. 

When  the  swarming  season  passes, 
the  bees  direct  all  energy  toward  pro- 
ducing brood  and  honey.  Newly  hived 
swarms  work  hard:  they  have  no  honey 
stores,  and  the  following  winter  their 
lives  will  depend  on  what  they  can 
accumulate  before  frosts  kill  the  flow- 
ers. 

Honeybees  visit  a wide  variety  of 
plants.  A worker  limits  her  foraging  to  a 
single  species  while  its  blossoms  are 
secreting  nectar.  When  collecting  nec- 
tar, a bee  brushes  against  the  flower  s 

()ollen-producing  parts,  picking  up  pol- 
en  grains  on  her  body.  Some  of  the 
grains  brush  off  and  pollinate  the  same 
or  another  flower.  Pollination  fertilizes 
a plant,  letting  it  develop  fruit  or  seeds; 
honeybees  play  a major  role  in  pollinat- 
ing cultivated  and  wild  plants. 

Pollen  is  an  essential  bee  food. 
Workers  carry  it  back  to  the  hive  in 
bristle-edged  depressions  on  their  hind 
legs.  A pollen-laden  worker  looks  as  if 
she  is  wearing  colored  leggings. 

To  collect  a load  of  nectar,  a bee  may 
fly  a mile  from  the  hive  and  visit  a 
thousand  flowers.  She  carries  the  nec- 
tar in  a special  crop  inside  her  body;  at 
the  hive,  she  gives  it  to  other  colony 
members.  In  the  bees  mouths,  much  of 
the  nectar’s  water  content  evaporates. 
Digestive  juices  act  on  what  remains, 
turning  it  into  honey,  which  is  stored  in 
a cell.  Workers  fan  their  wings  to  drive 
off  even  more  moisture;  when  the 
honey  reaches  the  proper  concentra- 
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tion,  the  bees  seal  it  in  the  comb. 

Different  flowers  impart  different 
flavors  to  their  nectar  and  to  the  honey 
made  from  it.  Most  early  honeys — 
locust,  clover,  and  basswood — are  pale 
in  color  and  mild.  Honey  from  asters 
and  goldenrod  is  amber,  with  a rich 
taste.  And  buckwheat  honey,  deep 
mahogany,  has  the  strongest  flavor  of 
all. 

Bees  are  easy  to  handle  when  they’re 
busy.  But  they  turn  surly  and  quick  to 
sting  when  a major  nectar  source  dries 
up  and  they  find  no  alternate  source  to 
exploit.  When  bees  work  buckwheat, 
they  are  all  but  unapproachable  after 
noon,  for  buckwheat  secretes  nectar 
only  in  the  morning. 

Sweet  Harvest 

In  late  summer,  when  asters  and 
oldenrod  spangle  the  brushfields,  a 
eekeeper  takes  his  harvest.  Some  folk 
call  this  “robbing”  and  equate  it  with 
chopping  down  a bee  tree,  destroying 
the  colony,  and  stealing  its  stores.  But 
the  beekeeper  does  no  harm  to  his  bees 
because  he  takes  only  removable 
frames  of  surplus  honey,  leaving,  he 
hopes,  enough  to  feed  the  colony  over 
winter.  A strong  hive  may  yield  more 
than  100  pounds  of  honey  each  year. 

As  days  shorten  and  nectar  sources 
dwindle,  the  colony  trims  the  number 
of  mouths  it  must  feed.  Workers  drag 
the  drones  from  the  combs  and  throw 
them  out  of  the  hive.  The  drones  try  to 
push  back  in,  but  the  workers  bite  and 
even  sting  them,  and  the  drones,  who 
do  not  possess  stingers,  yield.  Unable 
to  fend  for  themselves,  they  starve  to 
death  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive. 

By  the  time  snow  flies,  the  bees  have 
formed  a ball  around  honey-filled 
comb.  At  the  center  of  the  cluster, 
surrounded  by  workers  whose  body 
heat  keeps  the  temperature  about  65 
degrees  F.,  is  the  queen.  When  outside 
temperatures  plummet,  the  cluster 
tightens;  on  warm  days,  it  expands. 
Within  the  cluster  workers  move  about, 
feed  on  honey  stores,  and  fan  their 
wings  to  generate  heat.  On  warm,  still 
days,  they  take  cleansing  flights,  de- 
fecating outside  their  home. 

And  in  spring,  when  the  land  is  born 
again  and  wrestles  to  give  birth  again. 
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the  cycle  wheels  on. 

One  hot  summer  day  I paid  a visit  to 
our  yard.  The  sun  hung  low  in  a hazy 
sky,  and  the  wise  and  tired  song  of 
doves  filled  the  air.  Listless  and  pen- 


sive, I took  a seat  on  the  knoll  above  the 
white  boxes. 

Before  long,  I noticed  that  bees  were 
bunched  at  the  hive  entrances,  with  a 
steady  stream  slipping  in  and  out. 
Curious,  I approached  the  hives  from 
the  rear. 

The  outbound  workers  were  flying 
toward  a pond  a hundred  yards  away.  I 
knew  they  were  fetching  tiny  water 
droplets.  From  the  hives  came  a steady 
hum  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
wings  evaporating  the  water  to  cool  the 
colonies. 

The  sound  was  soothing.  I went  on 
my  way  that  evening  armed  with  a 
small  reassurance  of  the  adaptability 
and  constancy  of  nature,  a reassurance  I 
take  with  me  every  time  I leave  my 
bees. 


“All  in  a Day’s  Work” 


A recent  incident 
in  Warren  County 
dramatized  the 
potential  danger 
which  game  protec- 
tors face  constant- 
ly— and  the  cool  and 
efficient  way  in 
which  they  usually 
handle  it. 

Police  in  Warren, 
acting  on  an  anon- 
ymous tip,  arrived 
at  Crescent  Park  to  find  a 16-year-old  boy 
toting  a rifle.  Seeing  them,  he  ran,  finally 
turning  to  point  his  rifle  at  the  surround- 
ing officers.  He  warned,  “Don’t  come 
any  closer  or  I’ll  shoot.  ” 

Meanwhile,  DGP  Dave  Snyder  had 
heard  the  alarm  and  arrived  to  offer 
assistance.  While  the  youngster  held 
other  officers  at  bay,  Snyder  calmly 


approached  and  grabbed  the  rifle.  It 
held  four  live  rounds,  one  in  the 
chamber. 

Snyder,  though  his  act  was  coura- 
geous, merely  commented  that  it  was 
“all  in  a day’s  work.  ” 

“I  just  happened  to  be  in  the  most 
advantageous  position,”  he  explained. 
“You  don’t  have  to  ask  for  help  around 
here.  That  other  officer — he’s  your 
brother.” 

But  their  job  requires  game  protec- 
tors to  patrol,  often  far  from  help  and 
late  at  night.  And  many  of  the  men  they 
approach  carry  loaded  firearms  (includ- 
ing a number  who  aren’t  hunting,  but 
just  out  “whooping  it  up. ”)  So  conserva- 
tion officers  face  such  dangers  far  more 
often  than  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

For  a game  protector,  Snyder’s  cool 
action  was  “all  in  a day’s  work.  ” 


DGP  Snyder 


Recipe  Roundup  Ready 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  now  available  for  all  our  hungry  readers. 
This  softbound  book  has  96  pages  of  recipes  from  our  readers  and  sketches  by  Doug 
Pifer.  Copies  may  be  purchased  at  $2.50  each  from  PGC  division  offices  (see  inside 
back  cover)  or  by  mail  from  the  PGC,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
Make  out  checks  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
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A COMMERCIAL 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


man  said. 


Now  that  sounds  like  a mighty  lot  of 
arrows  for  the  ordinary  guy  to  be  buy- 
ing at  one  time.  But  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  guy.  He  was  a buyer  for  a store 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  and  he 
was  directing  his  questions  to  a seller  in 
Chicago’s  mammoth  McCormack  Place 
complex  on  February  8.  The  occasion 
was  the  opening  of  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary Convention  and  Show  of  the  Na- 
tional Sporting  Goods  Association. 

Although  my  primary  purpose  in  vis- 
iting the  Windy  City  was  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Bowhunting 
Education  Foundation,  I arrived  a day 
early  to  take  in  the  sporting  goods  dis- 
play. I wanted  to  see  for  myself  just  how 
all  this  commercialism  operates  to  pro- 
vide you  and  me  with  what  we  need  for 
the  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  my  first  in- 
terest was  in  archery  exhibits. 

As  it  turned  out,  in  a day  and  a half  of 
pounding  the  floors,  I didn’t  get  to  see 
much  else.  There  were  73  displays  of 
archery-oriented  equipment  and  tackle 
alone.  A 432-page  directory  covering 
the  event  was  well  put  together,  and 
each  display  was  keyed  to  a letter, 
number  and  floor.  Most  archery  dis- 
plays were  grouped  together,  but  it  was 
still  a hard  day’s  hunt  just  finding  them 
among  literally  thousands  of  exhibitors. 

Over  500  displays  listed  fishing  as  a 


specialty;  well  over  600  displays  fea- 
tured guns  and  hunting  accessories.  All 
this  was  laid  out  on  one  floor  of  301,000 
square  feet,  another  floor  of  285,000 
square  feet,  and  a spillover  into 
McCormack  Place  West  that  I never 
did  see.  Over  200  hopefuls  didn’t  even 
make  the  book  and  were  carried  in  a 
supplement  because  they  decided  too 
late.  My  rough  count  indicated  there 
were  some  6,500  exhibitors  hoping  to 
provide  you  and  me  with  outdoor  and 
indoor  sports  apparel,  equipment  and 
tackle  for  1979.  Of  course,  there  was 
some  overlap,  since  larger  manufactur- 
ers carry  multiple  lines. 

I asked  one  archery  exhibitor  if  it 
paid  him  to  attend  the  show.  His  reply 
was,  “I  really  don’t  know.  But  I have  to 
be  here  because  my  competition  is 
here.  From  the  looks  of  things,  few 
who  had  anything  of  importance  or  the 
ability  to  mass  produce  it  were  not  in 
attendance. 

We  tend  to  take  for  granted  the 
opportunity  to  shop  here  and  there  to 
pick  up  what  we  need  for  any  sport. 
But,  from  the  germ  of  an  idea  any  item 
has  a long  way  to  travel  before  it  is 
made  available  to  the  public.  And  then 
it  must  compete  against  all  other  prod- 
ucts of  similar  design  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  marketplace. 

At  McCormack  Place  there  were  no 
direct  sales,  only  orders  taken.  In  fact, 
to  get  out  of  the  building  with  anything 
other  than  the  clothes  you  were  wear- 
ing, it  was  necessary  to  have  a special 
pass.  Cameras  were  not  even  permitted 
except  for  members  of  the  press. 

My  priority  was  to  try  to  find  what 
would  be  new  on  the  market  for  archers 
this  year.  However,  one  of  the  first 
exhibits  I visited  was  the  oldest  archery 
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JEANNE  FARMER  demonstrates  new  Pylon 
Cable  Guard  from  Jennings.  Above  right,  an 
innovative  stabilizer  introduced  by  Stemm- 
ier. The  offset  weight  allows  it  to  double  as 
an  arrowhead  puller. 


BLACK  HAWK’S  reusable  gummed  camo 
patches  break  up  model  John  Kubicko's 
face.  Norma  Gray  (below)  holds  National’s 
new  “breathing”  composition  grip. 


company  in  the  United  States,  Stemm- 
ier Archery,  Inc.  This  Connecticut- 
based  firm  was  started  in  1912  by  the 
late  L.  E.  Stemmier.  On  hand  was 
Norman  C.  Taylor,  current  president. 
It  was  from  this  company  that  I bought 
my  first  rawhide-backed  stave  to  build 
my  own  bow  many  years  ago. 

It  was  here  that  I found  something 
new  for  archers  this  year.  It  is  a unique 
idea  in  stabilizers.  A rod  supports  a 
movable  weight  which  can  be  adjusted 
in  any  direction  since  it  sits  loosely  on 
the  shaft  through  an  off-center  hole. 
The  shaft  is  screwed  into  the  threaded 
hole  which  now  is  available  in  most 
bows.  Tendency  of  the  bow  to  shoot  to 
one  side  or  the  other  can  be  altered 
simply  by  adjusting  the  weight  in  the 
desired  direction.  It  is  fastened  in  place 
with  an  Allen  wrench. 

A unique  feature  is  that  the  total 
stabilizer  can  be  used  to  remove  arrows 
which  stick  in  a limb  or  tree.  The  end  of 
the  shaft  which  screws  into  the  bow  is 
also  threaded  on  the  inside  to  fit  the 
threaded  extension  on  the  rear  of  a 
broadhead  which  accepts  the  arrow 
shaft.  To  pull  a stuck  arrow,  you  un- 
screw its  shaft,  remove  the  stabilizer 
from  the  bow  and  screw  it  onto  the 
broadhead,  then  loosen  the  stabilizer 
weight  and  slam  it  sharply  against  the 
opposite  end  which  is  enlarged  to  make 
a contact  point.  It  was  not  explained 
how  the  weight  is  readjusted  in  the 
field  to  the  desired  position  on  the 
stabilizer  shaft. 

New  Models 

All  bow  manufacturers  had  new 
models  for  the  market.  Bear  has  a new 
Kodiak  Magnum  four-wheel  compound 
which  incorporates  all  the  best  features 
of  its  predecessors  and  will  be  available 
in  late  summer.  It  felt  good  and  looked 
good.  But  I was  searching  for  some- 
thing innovative. 
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Jennings  Compound  Bow,  Inc.,  has  a 
new  gadget  known  as  the  Pylon  Cable 
Guard,  which  fastens  to  the  riser.  It  is 
advertised  as  the  most  innovative  de- 
velopment in  compound  bow  technol- 
ogy since  the  two-wheel  system  intro- 
duced six  years  ago.  It  contacts  and 
adjusts  cable  clearance  near  the  point 
where  the  arrow  passes  the  cable  on  the 
company’s  popular  two-wheeler.  This 
assures  adequate  cable  clearance  for 
arrow  fletching,  arrow  shaft,  peep 
sight,  kisser  button,  or  any  other  item 
attached  to  the  string.  And,  because  it 
provides  positive  damping  of  cable  vi- 
bration, it  reportedly  assures  a quiet- 
shooting bow  anywhere  within  the 
bow’s  operating  weight  adjustment 
range.  It  is  adjustable  for  cable  height 
on  different  model  compounds  and  is 
guaranteed  not  to  affect  arrow  speed  or 
bow  efficiency. 

Breathing  Grips 

At  National  Archery  Supply,  Inc. , of 
Missouri,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  J. 
Gray  were  on  deck  to  present  various 
products  of  their  well-known  company. 
Surprisingly,  one  of  National’s  big 
items  is  the  composition  grip  which  fits 
the  hand  on  the  risers  of  many  bows. 
Brand  new  for  1979  is  one  which 
has  countless  tiny  perforations  so  that  it 
can  “breathe,  ostensibly  to  reduce  the 
transfer  of  temperature  from  the  metal 
risers  on  many  bows.  The  company 
manufactures  a variety  of  grips  for  such 
companies  as  Bear,  Jennings,  Pearson, 
Darton,  PSE  and  York.  Although  some 
of  these  companies  also  manufacture 
grips,  they  augment  their  production 
with  grips  from  National. 

Pennsylvania’s  Black  Hawk  Archery 
Company  had  two  new  items  to  add  to 
their  full  line  of  bows,  arrows  and  ac- 
cessories. One  is  a novel  substitute  for 
the  grease  paint,  burnt  cork  routine  for 
face  camouflage.  It  consists  of  a packet 
of  nine  paste-on  fabric  camouflage 
patches.  Each  patch  has  a removable 
backing  over  a gummed  surface  which 
permits  reuse  up  to  about  a dozen 
times,  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
amount  of  perspiration  or  natural  oil  in 
the  individuals  skin.  Another  new  item 
for  bow  hunters  is  a ball-shaped  com- 
pass with  a permanent  pin  attached  so 
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that  it  may  be  fastened  to  a hunting 
garment,  presumably  in  a hidden  spot 
such  as  a pocket  flap  or  inside  a pocket. 
The  liquid-suspended  compass  inside 
the  clear  plastic  ball  is  white  for  good 
visibility. 

The  Game  Tracker  is  an  interesting 
development  produced  by  the  company 
of  the  same  name  in  Flushing,  Michi- 
gan. Although  similar  to  the  Shaft 
Spider,  the  Game  Tracker  uses  the 
same  basic  idea  with  a somewhat  differ- 
ent approach.  The  tracking  line  is  con- 
tained in  a cup  which  fastens  to  the  bow 
on  a bracket  above  the  arrow  rest.  The 
cup  contains  1,440  feet  of  22-pound  test 
nylon  string  on  each  spool.  When  I 
asked  whether  this  would  affect  arrow 
flight,  the  designer  replied  that  there 
was  little  difference  up  to  20  yards. 
Beyond  that  point  there  is  some  fall-off 
for  which  the  bow  hunter  would  need 
to  adjust.  The  string  is  fastened  to 
convertible  point  arrows  simply  by  un- 
screwing the  head  shaft  far  enough  to 
insert  the  string  next  to  the  thread  and 


NEW  GADGET  for  tracking  animals  is  a 
nylon  line  coiled  in  cup  attached  to  bow; 
other  end  attaches  to  arrow.  It’s  called  the 
Game  T racker. 


then  tightening  the  arrowhead  against 
the  shaft  to  hold  it  fast.  The  spool  of 
thread  is  so  wound  that  there  is  very 
little  resistance  when  it  is  withdrawn. 
Yet  it  is  under  enough  tension  that  it 
will  not  fall  from  the  cup  housing. 

Actually,  not  too  much  was  really 
new  for  this  year,  though  there  were 
many  improvements  in  standard 
equipment  such  as  bows  and  arrows. 
One  thing  is  certain:  target  archers  and 
bow  hunters  will  not  lack  for  tackle  and 
equipment,  to  judge  by  the  profusion  of 
items  displayed  at  the  Chicago  show. 

Friendly  rivalry  among  exhibitors 
encourages  a special  fellowship  since 
they  have  been  coming  back  year  after 
year.  In  fact,  Curt  Gowdy,  master  of 
ceremonies,  announced  a list  of  nearly 
one  hundred  exhibitors  who  have  at- 
tended the  NSGA  Show  for  25  years  or 
more.  Included  among  these  in  the 


archery  line  were  Bear  Archery  Com- 
pany and  Ben  Pearson  Archery. 

The  annual  show  provides  a conve- 
nient opportunity  to  conduct  meetings 
of  national  organizations.  The  American 
Archery  Council  held  a session  during 
the  period,  as  did  the  National 
Bowhunting  Education  Foundation.  In 
addition,  the  show  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  informal  session  of  Out- 
door Writers  of  America  each  year. 
With  outdoor-oriented  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States  assembled  for 
one  purpose  or  another,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  wander  far  without  run- 
ning into  a familiar  face. 

Perhaps,  when  you  shop  for  archery 
equipment  this  year,  you’ll  better  ap- 
preciate the  commercial  effort  behind 
the  variety  of  standard  and  innovative 
equipment  available  at  your  local  sport- 
ing goods  store. 
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A LOT  GOES  INTO  THE  KIND  of  100-yard  3-shot  group  (right)  fired  by  Don  Travis  of 
Chestertown,  Maryland.  Travis  (seated  at  benchrest,  with  author)  used  a No.  1 Ruger  22-250 
scoped  with  Redfield  3200  12x.  Such  groups  require  the  right  equipment  in  the  right 
combination,  including  just  the  right  load — the  “super  load.” 


Developing 
The  Super  Load 

By  Don  Lewis 


Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


OVER  THE  YEARS,  I’ve  had  proba- 
bly a hundred  or  more  requests 
for  special  loads.  Although  the  reload- 
ing manuals  are  full  of  excellent 
suggested  loads,  there  seems  to  be  a 
belief  gun  writers  have  secret  concoc- 
tions that  develop  super  loads.  The 
feeling  prevails  that  the  shooting 
fraternity  is  not  being  told  the  whole 
story.  I’ve  even  been  asked  to  come 
clean  and  reveal  the  whole  truth.  I can’t 
convince  some  shooters  that  I work 


largely  from  the  reloading  manuals. 

When  one  of  my  columns  carried 
some  suggested  loads,  a phone  caller 
told  me  the  stuff  was  too  close  to  the 
data  in  the  reloading  books.  He  sug- 
gested I owed  it  to  the  readers  to  show 
the  hot  stuff  I used.  He  was  certain  I 
knew  of  loads  that  would  outperform  by 
a wide  margin  the  factory  product,  and 
even  the  data  listed  in  the  manuals. 

I learned  a long  time  ago  that  many 
varmint  shooters  feel  a special  load 
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means  a super  hot,  super  fast  one. 
Nearly  every  letter  I get  on  this  subject 
expresses  the  desire  lor  more  speed.  A 
feeling  prevails  that  the  super  load  is 
the  hottest.  Some  of  this  thinking  could 
have  stemmed  from  the  wild  claims 
made  years  back  about  the  220  Swift 
and  the  Savage  250-3000.  Also,  novice 
handloaders  have  a tendency  to  go  for 
the  powder/primer/bullet  combo  that 
gives  the  highest  velocity.  Believe  me, 
this  is  definitely  the  wrong  road  to 
travel  so  far  as  accuracy  and  barrel  life 
are  concerned. 

I began  reloading  ammo  several  de- 
cades back,  and  must  admit  I was  a 
victim  of  that  type  of  thinking  for  the 
first  few  years.  I didn’t  go  for  the  super 
hot  jobs,  but  I always  picked  the  load 
with  the  highest  velocity.  I might  still 
be  pursuing  that  philosophy  if  I hadn’t 
erected  a benchrest  where  I could  test 
my  fodder  at  100  yards.  It  didn’t  take 
long  to  drop  the  speed  idea  like  a hot 
potato. 

A misconception  in  the  reloading 
field  suggests  that  anything  stuffed  to- 
gether atnome  is  superior  to  the  factory 
product.  I am  not  an  advocate  of  that 
theory.  Factory  ammo  is  tough  to  beat. 
The  commercial  product  has  to  be 
manufactured  to  specifications  that  will 
guarantee  its  proper  functioning  in  a 
range  of  chamber  tolerances  in  a variety 
of  rifles  of  all  types  and  brands.  This 
does,  to  some  extent,  detract  from  hav- 
ing a cartridge  that  will  give  top  results 
in  just  one  rifle. 

Accuracy  does  not  just  happen.  Ac- 
curacy is  a product  of  many  variables. 
Not  only  are  the  right  components 
necessary,  but  other  things  such  as 
case/chamber  fit,  primer  seating,  and 
bullet  depth  play  essential  roles  in  de- 
termining how  accurate  a rifle  will  be. 
Under  all  the  varying  conditions,  the 
factory  shell  gives  surprisingly  good  re- 
sults, but  the  serious  handloader  can 


usually  tailor  a load  that  will  surpass  the 
factory  product  for  a particular  rifle. 

To  understand  why  accuracy  is  not  a 
product  of  sheer  luck,  a close  look  at 
what  takes  place  when  the  cartridge  is 
fired  is  of  utmost  importance.  In  the 
microsecond  of  firing,  a variety  of 
things  happen.  Unless  the  case  being 
fired  has  been  fire-formed  previously  to 
fit  that  particular  chamber,  it  will  move 
ahead  slightly  when  the  firing  pin 
strikes  the  primer.  This  causes  a minor 
amount  of  headspace,  but  nothing  to 
get  excited  about.  When  ignition  takes 
place,  the  initial  flash  pushes  the 
primer  rearward  slightly  out  of  its 
pocket.  As  the  pressure  builds,  the  case 
expands  in  all  directions.  It  fills  the 
chamber  completely,  sealing  off  gases 
that  could  escape  back  through  the 
chamber.  The  case  head  is  shoved  hard 
against  the  bolt  face,  reseating  the 
primer. 

At  this  point,  the  case  is  frozen  tight 
in  the  chamber  and  ca'nnot  move.  Con- 
sequently, if  there  is  headspace  when 
the  case  head  is  pushed  against  the 
bolt’s  face,  there  will  be  some  stretch- 
ing at  the  web — the  point  where  the 
case  wall  and  the  head  of  the  case  meet. 
The  brass  case  instantly  contracts, 
which  allows  easy  extraction. 

Case  is  Vital 

Safety  in  shooting  is  thought  of  in 
terms  of  a strong  action,  but  the  case 
plays  a vital  role.  If  the  case  separates 
or  splits  in  the  body,  a possible  danger 
from  the  hot  gases  exists.  The  case, 
supported  by  the  barrel  and  action, 
must  retain  the  gases  under  terrific 
pressure.  It’s  important  that  the  re- 
loader inspect  each  case  thoroughly. 

When  the  case  is  extracted,  it  has 
been  fire-formed  to  fit  that  chamber.  To 
use  it  again  in  the  chamber  requires 
only  neck  sizing.  During  the  firing  pro- 
cedure, the  case  neck  expanded  and  is 
now  too  large  to  hold  a new  bullet. 
Neck  sizing  reduces  the  neck  to  original 
tolerances.  If  neck  sizing  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  I favor  a regular  neck  sizing  die 
and  not  adjusting  a full  length  sizing  die 
for  partial  neck  sizing. 

I won’t  get  involved  in  the  neck 
sizing  versus  full  length  resizing,  but  I 
feel  that  neck  sizing  contributes  to  ac- 
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curacy.  Neck  sizing  is  fine  if  just  one 
rifle  is  used,  but  I full  length  resize 
every  case  I use  with  the  exception  of 
one  varmint  outfit  and  a benchrest  rifle. 
As  far  as  shortening  case  life,  I couldn’t 
care  less,  but  I do  watch  case  wear  with 
a sharp  eye.  Full  length  resizing  often 
lengthens  the  case  slightly,  which  will 
require  more  case  trimming. 

The  over-length  case  jams  against  the 
chamber  throat  before  the  bolt  is  fully 
closed.  If  the  bolt  is  forced  home,  it  will 
crimp  the  case’s  mouth  into  the  bullet. 
This  wedges  the  case’s  mouth  between 
the  bullet  and  the  chamber’s  throat  so 
tightly  it  cannot  expand.  Very  high 
pressures  can  be  the  end  result.  All 
?rass  flows  under  pressure  and  all  cases 
engthen  to  some  extent,  so  I’m  a firm 
aeliever  in  case  trimming. 

The  term  “freebore”  is  sometimes 
heard  in  connection  with  high  velocity 
rifles  but  seldom  explained.  Freebore, 
or  long  throating  as  some  manuals  call 
it,  is  an  area  just  ahead  of  the  rifle’s 
chamber  which  has  had  the  rifling  re- 
moved to  present  a smooth  surface  to 
the  bullet  as  it  leaves  the  case.  This 


NECK  SIZING  only  is  fine,  Lewis  feels,  so 
long  as  you  fire  the  reloads  in  the  same  gun. 
But  you  should  always  check  case  length 
after  sizing.  Proper  length  is  important  for 
super  loads. 

allows  it  to  get  moving  well  before  it 
engages  the  resistance  of  the  rifling. 
Proponents  of  freeboring  claim  this  al- 
lows larger  than  normal  amounts  of 
powder  to  be  burned  without  increas- 
ing pressures  significantly,  thus  giving 
higher  velocity. 

The  freebored  section  usually  ex- 
tends for  a half-inch  or  so  ahead  of  the 
chamber,  and  critics  of  freeboring  point 
out  that  since  this  is  the  area  of  the  bore 
which  wears  out  first,  due  to  gas  cut- 
ting, top  pressures,  etc.,  to  remove 
metal  here  by  reaming  away  the  lands 
decreases  barrel  life  considerably  with- 
out giving  any  truly  important  velocity 
gain  in  trade. 

Best  accuracy  is  usually  obtained  if 
the  bullet  is  seated  to  barely  clear,  or 
just  touch,  the  rifling.  This  tends  to 
keep  it  in  better  alignment  with  the 
bore  than  if  essentially  unsupported  for 
an  instant  after  leaving  the  case  mouth. 
I don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
seating  a bullet  against  the  rifling  is  a 
matter-of-fact  affair.  I have  several  rifles 
I can  do  this  type  of  bullet  seating  in, 
but  when  working  up  a new  load  I start 
with  the  lowest  suggested  powder 
charge  shown  in  the  manual  and  work 
up.  I have  a 25-06  Improved  that  is 
eroded  in  the  throat,  and  using  longer 
bullets  seated  farther  out  improves  the 
accuracy  of  this  old  outfit. 

Muzzle  Crowning 

Many  other  factors  are  involved  in 
obtaining  accuracy.  While  some  hand- 
loaders  concern  themselves  with  just 
the  cartridge  and  its  problems,  the  rifle 
itself  may  be  the  main  reason  for  the 
poor  grouping.  Few  shooters  give  any 
thought  to  “muzzle  crowning.  This  is 
the  slight  indentation  from  the  face  of 
the  muzzle  to  the  bore.  It’s  a lot  more 
important  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
muzzle  is  the  last  place  the  bullet  has 
contact  with  the  bore,  and  it  should 
leave  the  muzzle  concentric  with  the 
bore.  However,  if  the  crowning  is  cut 
on  an  angle,  or  if  the  muzzle  has  been 
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damaged  in  any  way,  the  bullet  will  not 
have  a perfect  seal  as  it  exits.  Gases  will 
escape  prematurely  on  one  side,  tip- 
ping the  bullet  slightly  and  affecting 
accuracy  for  the  worse. 

The  trigger  setup  should  get  special 
attention.  I believe  I have  written  more 
on  triggers  than  most  gun  writers,  and 
I ve  worn  out  my  phrase  that  the  trigger 
is  the  only  communication  the  shooter 
has  with  the  shot  he  is  about  to  fire. 
Worn  out  or  not,  it’s  still  true.  The 
trigger  plays  a vital  role  in  accuracy.  A 
sloppy,  jerky,  hard  trigger  seldom  is 
mastered.  The  shooter  may  blame  him- 
self for  poor  shooting,  or  he  might  think 
his  loads  are  inaccurate,  when  all  the 
time  it’s  the  trigger. 

Adjustable  Trigger 

A few  years  back  when  I was  gun- 
smithing  and  running  a sight-in  range.  I 
had  many  occasions  when  either  adjust- 
ing the  trigger  or  replacing  it  with  an 
adjustable  type  solved  the  problem.  I 
can’t  forget  a heavy  barrel  22-250  that 
was  giving  its  owner  groups  that  ran  out 
to  2 inches  or  more.  Frustrated,  the 
owner  was  ready  to  return  the  rifle  to 
the  gunsmith  who  built  it.  To  me,  this 
gun  showed  all  the  signs  of  good  work- 
manship and  had  the  smoothest  Mauser 
action  I had  seen  in  years.  The  draw- 
back was  in  the  original  trigger  setup, 
or  so  I thought. 

I won’t  go  into  details,  but  my  advice 
was  to  get  a new  adjustable  trigger  and 
cut  the  loads  down  a full  2 grains.  (This 
was  another  case  of  the  custom  rifle 
built  for  hot  loads).  The  owner  agreed, 
and  a week  later  he  was  studying 
targets  fired  by  Helen  that  had  3-shot 
groups  so  far  under  an  inch  that  they 
looked  like  benchrest  stuff.  Reducing 
the  trigger  pull  from  almost  6 pounds  to 
3 pounds  was  the  first  important  step, 
and  reloading  the  cases  with  a more 
moderate  powder  charge  and  benchrest 
bullets  showed  the  rifle  was  in  a class  by 
itself. 

In  working  up  the  most  accurate  load 
for  a rifle,  the  powder  has  to  get  high 
riority.  The  seasoned  handloader  may 
now  exactly  what  powder  works  best 
in  his  guns,  but  the  beginner  can  be- 
come bewildered  by  all  the  brands  and 
types.  I don’t  have  a stock  answer,  but  I 


suggest  using  a powder  that  nearly  fills 
the  case  for  the  velocity  wanted.  A light 
load  can  move  around  in  the  case, 
drifting  away  from  the  flashhole  if  the 
gun  is  aimed  downward,  piling  up 
against  it  when  aimed  upward.  Changes 
like  these  cause  differences  in  ac- 
curacy— usually  small  but  sometimes 
important. 

The  final  factor  in  accuracy  is  the 
bullet.  From  my  years  at  the  reloading 
press,  I feel  the  bullet  is  still  the  most 
critical  element.  Cases,  primers,  pow- 
der charges,  etc.,  can  fluctuate  or  vary 
to  some  extent,  but  the  better  the 
bullet,  the  tighter  the  group.  A bullet 
has  to  have  perfect  balance.  It  must  be 
free  of  air  pockets,  and  its  copper  jacket 
must  be  uniform  in  wall  thickness.  In 
the  bore,  the  bullet  rotates  in  the  grasp 
of  the  bore,  but  when  it  exits  the  muz- 
zle, it  rotates  around  its  center  of  grav- 
ity. If  the  bullet  is  not  perfectly  bal- 
anced, it  will  not  fly  a true  course. 

I’m  not  too  concerned  over  big  game 
bullets.  First,  the  big  game  rifle  is  not 
designed  for  the  ultimate  in  accuracy. 
It’s  basically  a hunting  rifle.  In  the 
varmint  realm  where  the  requirements 
are  greater,  I stick  with  the  benchrest 
bullet.  Some  shooters  shy  from  the  B/R 
bullet  for  hunting,  but  after  years  of 
using  them,  I have  no  complaints.  It 
may  be  psychological,  but  when  I go  to 
all  the  fuss  and  bother  of  selecting 
cases,  powder  charges  and  primers,  and 
then  figuring  out  the  best  bullet  seating 
depth,  I won’t  destroy  all  my  efforts  by 

{'ust  sticking  any  bullet  in  the  case.  I 
lave  faith  in  the  match  bullet  because  I 
know  its  tolerances  are  more  critical. 

The  super  load  or  special  load  to  me 
is  not  one  with  a blistering  velocity  that 
throws  a ball  of  fire  five  feet  from  the 
muzzle.  I’m  not  interested  in  seeing  my 
chronograph  give  sizzling  readings.  The 
super  load  in  my  book  is  the  load  that 
fires  the  tightest  groups  on  a consistent 
basis  from  just  one  rifle.  You  see,  I 
don’t  build  a load  in  a general  way;  I 
mate  it  with  the  rifle  it  will  be  used  in. 

While  there  may  be  some  fascination 
in  developing  the  special  load,  it’s  a lot 
of  hard  work  and  record  keeping.  Re- 
loading data  varies,  and  it  can  lead  a 
shooter  to  think  one  manual  is  better 
than  another.  When  the  same  loads 
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give  different  results  in  different  manu- 
als, it  could  appear  something  is  wrong. 
That’s  not  the  case.  There  is  no  absolute 

I set  of  rules  to  gathering  ballistic  data.  I 
can  go  further  by  saying  there  is  no 
absolute  data.  Data  from  different  au- 
thorities was  gathered  under  different 
conditions  and  in  different  rifles.  Pow- 
ders vary  from  lot  to  lot,  and  so  do 
primers.  Case  walls  are  not  the  same 
thickness,  and  rifle  chambers  and  bores 
are  not  reamed  to  the  same  tolerances. 
The  slight  difference  in  freebore  from 
one  rifle  to  another  can  change  ballistic 
data  with  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
primer/powder/bullet  combination.  It 
boils  right  down  to  the  simple  fact  that 
the  data  obtained  has  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  conditions  that  existed  at 


the  moment  when  testing  was  done. 

My  final  bit  of  advice  is  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  components,  case 
brands,  bullet  types,  and  shooting  con- 
ditions. I take  nothing  for  granted.  I 
fire  many  shots  at  the  bench  for  every 
one  fired  in  the  field;  that’s  how  I come 
up  with  the  special  load. 


LoRay  Sharpener 

In  the  December  GAME  NEWS, 
among  new  items  of  interest  to  hunters, 
we  mentioned  the  LoRay  Knife  Sharp- 
ener and  gave  an  address  in  Ohio. 
That  was  incorrect.  This  item  is  avail- 
able from  the  Pennsylvania  distributor, 
the  Thomas  Rossman  Gun  Shop,  2032 
N.  Main  Street  Ext.,  Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


CORRECTION 

The  recipe  on  page  8 of  the  April  issue,  listed  as  “Black  Cherry  Bark  Tonic,” 
should  have  been  labelled  “Black  Birch  Bark  Tonic.  Although  black  cherry  inner 
bark  is  sometimes  used  medicinally,  it  does  not  have  the  pleasant  wintergreen 
flavor  of  black  birch.  The  bark  of  young  trees  of  both  species  is  similar. 


PERKINS  POND  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB,  located  in  Wayne  County  and  one  of  the  oldest 
organized  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  Pennsylvania,  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
Joining  all  30  current  members  for  their  anniversary  portrait  were  DGP  Tom  Meehan  and 
Waterways  Patrolman  Michael  Badner,  both  of  Wayne  County. 
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Under  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  two  con- 
tested projects  were  slated  for  immediate 
review:  the  Tellico  dam  and  reservoir  in 
Tennessee  and  the  Grayrocks  dam  and 
reservoir  in  Wyoming.  The  previous  refusal 
to  grant  an  exemption  in  the  Tellico  case 
was  upheld,  not  only  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  critical  habitat  for  the  snail  darter, 
but  also  because  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
the  project  was  inaccurately  calculated 
when  the  project  was  first  authorized  and 
further  study  showed  it  was  not  justified. 
An  exemption  was  approved  for 
Grayrocks.  There  were  conditions,  how- 
ever, including:  limitation  of  maximum 
water  use;  release  of  water  during  time 
periods  critical  to  migrating  whooping 
cranes;  replacement  of  some  of  the  water 
removed;  and  establishment  of  a trust  fund 
for  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
whooping  crane  critical  habitat.  These 
measures  should  partly  compensate  for 
the  project’s  damage.  However,  certain 
aspects  of  Nebraska  law  (the  affected 
habitat  being  in  Nebraska,  downriver  from 
the  Grayrocks  project)  make  it  uncertain, 
perhaps  even  unlikely,  that  the  measures 
will  actually  help  the  whooping  cranes 
much. 

Ospreys,  fish-eating  hawks  which 
have  suffered  declines  for  some  of  the 
same  reasons  bald  eagles  have,  got  a 
boost  in  Wisconsin.  Their  numbers 
have  about  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years,  due  in  large  part  to  the  increased 
building  of  artificial  nesting  platforms. 
Natural  nest  sites  are  harder  to  find 
these  days,  and  they  don’t  seem  as 
good  for  raising  youngsters  as  the  arti- 
ficial sites:  the  birds  have  averaged 
about  twice  as  many  young  there  as 
on  natural  sites. 


The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  announced  that  they’ve  lowered  air 
quality  standards.  The  allowable  level  of 
ozone — generally  accepted  as  an  indi- 
cator of  air  quality — has  been  increased 
from  .08  parts  per  million  (ppm),  an- 
nounced in  1971  as  the  target  level  for 
1982,  to  12  ppm.  EPA  Administrator  Doug- 
las Costle  assures  that  these  levels  will 
“still  be  safe  for  people  with  chronic  respi- 
ratory problems”  and  explains  that  it  was 
new  data  on  human  tolerance,  and  not 
pressure  from  industry,  that  motivated  the 
changes. 

A Washington-based  citizen  group,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  several  Appalachian  citi- 
zen groups,  studied  the  enforcement  of 
stripmining  laws.  The  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy  discovered  that  few  of  the 
required  site  inspections  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  and 
that  those  which  had  been  done  were 
inadequate.  A spokesman  for  the  OSM 
admitted  that  “we  were  clearly  less  zeal- 
ous than  the  act  required  us  to  be”  (con- 
trary to  the  industry’s  and  some  states' 
claims  that  OSM  was  being  too  tough).  He 
blamed  much  of  the  fault  on  funding  delays 
and  lack  of  inspectors. 

Money  woes  again.  More  states  are 
being  forced  to  increase  their  hunting 
and  fishing  license  prices  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  and  to  pay  for  new  pro- 
grams they’ve  wanted  or  had  to  become 
involved  with.  Well,  the  feds  aren’t  far- 
ing much  better.  Fiscal  year  1980 
budgets  were  slashed  for  most  agen- 
cies involved  with  wildlife,  and  even 
those  which  were  funded  at  the  previ- 
ous level  lost  out  because  of  inflation. 

To  have  or  not  to  have  ...  a bear 
season.  Pennsylvania  has  faced  that  deci- 
sion yearly  for  some  time.  West  Virginia  is 
now  embroiled  in  the  same  situation,  with 
three  bills  before  that  legislature  relating  to 
bears.  Even  within  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  there  is  disagreement  over 
the  impact  which  another  open  season 
would  have  on  the  bear  population  there. 
The  state  has  far  fewer  bears  than  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  age  of  females  killed  in 
recent  seasons — as  in  Pennsylvania — has 
declined.  (Data  for  the  most  recent  sea- 
son, according  to  the  Department’s  direc- 
tor, is  expected  to  show  an  increase  in  that 
age.)  But  losses  of  sheep  to  bears  con- 
tinue. The  decision  is  never  easy  to  make 
in  this  state,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  West 
Virginia. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.  O.  Box  1567 

South  Office  Building,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


GLENN  L BOVVERS 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
EDWARD T.  DURKIN 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  . 

DALE  E.  SHEFFER  . 

CARROLL  R.  KINLEY 

EARLE.  GEESAMAN 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M.  Schake,  Supervisor,  1.509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C. 
717  398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R.  D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287- 
8151 

WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  VV.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Jack  N.  Anderson,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT — Ivan  Dodd,  R.  D.  2,  Howard  16841  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


.LilKE  MANY  OTHER  wild  things,  this  red-phase  screech 
owl  finds  safety  and  comfort  in  a tree  cavity.  Suitable  real  estate 
in  the  East  might  be  a natural  cavity  in  maple,  apple  or 
sycamore,  or  an  old  woodpecker  hole  in  pine.  (The  right  size  nest 
box  will  do,  too.)  As  with  other  choosy  home-shoppers,  the  right 
neighborhood  is  important:  a meadow  edge  or  fruit  orchard, 
where  it  pays  rent  by  feeding  heavily  on  meadow  voles  and  mice. 
Would  you  like  to  meet  a few  of  its 
neighbors?  Turn  to  the  photo  *** 
spread  inside  for  a visit  to  /3ltT  IT 
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DGP  Tim  Flanigan 
Bedford  County 
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Fifty  years  is  a long  time.  So  much  has  changed  since  our  magazine 
was  born — yet  so  much  has  remained  the  same.  Clothing  and  equip- 
ment have  been  modernized,  but  we  still  hunt  the  same  animals, 
sometimes  in  the  same  fields  and  forests  as  our  fathers  did.  The 
pleasure,  the  spiritual  uplift  of  wandering  through  the  outdoors,  of 
understanding  our  place  in  the  natural  world,  is  eternal.  We  are 
perhaps  more  active  in  trying  to  preserve  that  natural  world,  because 
we  are  more  aware  of  its  sensitivity.  We  are  painfully  aware  that  the 
earth  s bounty  is  exhaustible — and  that  our  stewardship  is  no  simple 
task  with  simple  answers.  Awareness  is  dawning  that  the  future  of  our 
hunting  tradition  is  not  automatically  guaranteed.  The  next  fifty  years 
of  GAME  NEWS  will  probably  reflect  our  struggles  to  maintain  the 
wild  world  we  love  and  our  many  ways  of  enjoying  it. 
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EDITORIAL  . . 


The  First  50  Years 

THERE  S SOMETHING  SPECIAL  about  a 50th  anniversary.  A lot  of  organiza- 
tions, institutions  and  partnerships  don’t  hang  together  that  long,  and  most 
publications,  including  highly  popular  national  magazines,  fail  by  a long  ways  to 
reach  the  half-century  mark.  But  this  issue,  July  1979,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS.  We  take  pride  in  that.  Few,  if 
any,  other  state  conservation  magazines  have  survived  this  long  or  had  the  dedi- 
cated readership  that  GAME  NEWS  has  enjoyed  for  decades,  so  this  is  something  of 
a milestone. 

Several  years  ago,  when  we  realized  this  anniversary  was  approaching,  we  started 
giving  thought  to  the  material  we’d  use  here.  We  wanted  a review  of  GAME 
NEWS — something  on  its  origins,  history  and  development — and  we  wanted  to 
emphasize  some  subjects  which  have  shown  enduring  popularity  over  the  years. 
Looking  back  to  the  25th  anniversary  issue,  put  out  in  1954  by  Will  Johns,  we  saw 
he’d  had  pretty  much  the  same  idea.  Though  his  lead  article  basically  recalled  the 
trends  in  wildlife  conservation  which  had  occurred  during  the  first  quarter-century 
of  GAME  NEWS’  existence  rather  than  discussing  the  magazine  itself,  his  “Story 
Behind  the  Cover’  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  GAME  NEWS  had  “marked  the 
beginning  of  a bold  and  daring  venture  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission — 
one  they  hoped  would  inaugurate  a system  of  cooperation  that  will  function  for  the 
best  interests  of  game  protection  throughout  our  great  Commonwealth.  Hope- 
fully, GAME  NEWS  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  such  an  influence. 

As  it  happened,  we  were  not  the  only  ones  looking  forward  to  this  golden 
anniversary.  At  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Rev- 
erend George  Harting  of  Allentown,  a longtime  contributor,  told  us  he  owned  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  the  magazine  which  would  serve  as  reference  material  and 
that  he  would  like  to  write  something  about  GAME  NEWS  for  this  commemorative 
issue.  We  gave  him  the  go-ahead  and  a few  months  later  received  the  piece  which 
became  this  issue’s  lead  article.  We  feel  sure  you  ’ll  find  Reverend  Harting’s 
background  information  on  GAME  NEWS  of  interest. 

The  25th  anniversary  issue  also  presented  two  articles — “25  Well  Known 
Pennsylvania  Birds”  and  “25  Well  Known  Pennsylvania  Mammals  — which  we’ve 
since  given  away  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  as  reprints.  For  this  issue  these 
basic  subjects  were  combined  into  one  feature,  “50  Birds  and  Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  photos,  which  had  deteriorated  somewhat  in  quality  over  the 
past  25  years,  were  replaced  by  Ned  Smith’s  great  illustrations,  and  Toni  Williams 
rewrote  the  copy  to  reflect  current  knowledge  on  these  species.  This  article  soon 
will  be  available  as  a reprint  replacing  the  two  former  ones. 

Our  mail  has  long  indicated  that  tbe  Field  Notes  are  the  most  popular  section  of 
the  magazine — practically  everyone  reads  these  religiously — so  we  wanted  to  give 
them  full  coverage,  too.  GAME  NEWS  secretary  Betsy  Maugans,  who  has  long 
been  responsible  for  the  final  selection  and  layout  of  these  each  month,  had  the 
chore  of  going  through  old  copies  from  the  time  this  publication  was  known  as  the 
Monthly  Service  Bulletin  and  choosing  one  typical  Field  Note  from  each  year. 
Observations  and  interests  obviously  varied  over  the  decades.  We  believe  these 
comments  from  the  field,  many  of  which  were  unsigned  in  the  early  days,  give  a 
good  idea  of  what  Game  Commission  personnel  had  to  deal  with  back  then. 

In  the  very  early  years,  GAME  NEWS  did  not  have  regular  columns,  but  these 
evolved  naturally  in  response  to  reader  interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor 
activities.  Articles  oriented  around  the  firearms  and  archery  equipment  suitable 
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for  hunting  have  been  particularly  popular,  so  Don  Lewis  and  Keith  Schuyler  have 
researched  the  work  of  some  of  their  predecessors  to  let  you  see  what  was  being 
discussed  in  times  gone  by.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  a lot  of  the  early  advice  is  still 
highly  pertinent. 

We  re  also  fortunate  in  having  an  article  from  Executive  Director  Glenn 
Bowers,  who  made  time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  prepare  some  comments  for  this 
issue. 

We  have  something  else  in  the  works.  Something  both  new  and  old,  if  that  isn’t 
self-contradictory.  I know  I’m  jumping  the  gun,  but  this  issue  seems  like  the  time 
and  the  place  it  should  first  be  mentioned.  I’m  talking  about  a book  we  re 
preparing — a large  book,  500-plus  pages,  hardbound — of  stories,  articles  and 
shorter  items  chosen  from  the  first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS.  I’m  not  sure  what  it 
will  be  called — A Treasury  from  GAME  NEWS,  or  something 
like  that — but  I am  sure  a lot  of  you  are  going  to  want  one.  It’s 
packed  full  of  entertaining  stories  that  bring  back  the  kind  of 
hunting  Pennsylvania  afforded  in  days  gone  by,  and  there  are  many 
articles  that  show  how  the  Game  Commission  developed  and 
carried  out  the  programs  which  perpetuated  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania  so  that  we  can  enjoy  it  today.  This  book  isn’t  yet  ready, 
so  please  don’t  write  about  it  now.  We  ll  announce  its  availability 
and  price  in  GAME  NEWS  within  the  next  few  months. 

Meanwhile,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  support  you’ve 
given  GAME  NEWS  for  so  long.  We  appreciate  it  and  hope  you’ll 
be  with  us  for  another  50  years. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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GAME  NEWS 


A Message  From  the 
Executive  Director 


ONE  OF  THE  most  pleasant  expe- 
riences I enjoy  as  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
hearing  the  fine  comments  about  GAME 
NEWS.  Over  the  years,  many  sports- 
men and  others  have  praised  the  Game 
Commission  for  its  magazine.  We  have 
tried  to  provide  an  interesting  publica- 
tion. We  have  striven  for  a balance  in 
content  to  appeal  to  a wide  variety  of 
readers. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  bothersome 
happenings  is  that  too  many  of  our 
million-plus  licensed  hunters  are  not 
subscribers  to  GAME  NEWS  and  in- 
deed do  not  read  it.  I ve  heard  the 
suggestion  over  and  over — “Why  not 
include  a subscription  to  GAME 
NEWS  in  the  hunting  license  fee?”  We 
feel  hunters  should  want  to  read 
GAME  NEWS  and  should  not  have  it 
imposed  on  them. 

However,  we  do  have  a serious  prob- 
lem in  getting  our  message  across  to  the 
license-buying  masses.  For  years,  we  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  those  in  similar  capacities  in  other 
states  have  groped  with  the  question — 
“How  do  we  reach  them?”  Obviously, 
GAME  NEWS  would  be  the  means,  if 
we  could  only  convince  every  hunter  to 
become  a reader.  Notwithstanding  this 
problem,  GAME  NEWS  does  enjoy 
wide  distribution,  with  over  200,000 
subscribers,  including  more  than 
30,000  from  outside  Pennsylvania.  No 
other  state  conservation  magazine 
matches  GAME  NEWS’  paid  circula- 
tion. 

Pennsylvanians  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  their  opportunities  for 
outdoor  enjoyment,  whether  their 
choice  be  hunting,  hiking,  birdwatch- 
ing or  other  forms  of  nature  study.  Of 
course,  we  are  primarily  concerned 
about  hunting,  as  we  depend  almost 
wholly  on  the  license-buying  public  for 
funding  for  our  operations.  Hopefully, 
hunters  and  others  will  more  fully  ap- 
preciate the  available  opportunities  and 
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not  take  things  for  granted.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  all  work  together  to  per- 
petuate as  many  of  these  opportunities 
as  possible. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  twenty-two  years  I have  spent  in 
the  Harrisburg  Office,  and  many  more 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  start  of 
GAME  NEWS  fifty  years  ago.  Who 
could  have  predicted  twenty  years  ago 
that  we  would  sell  over  one  and  a 
quarter  million  hunting  licenses  in 
1978,  or  that  we  could  continue  to 
acquire  State  Game  Lands  and  have 
over  1,200,000  acres  purchased  primar- 
ily with  the  sportsmen’s  dollars? 

We  may  not  be  as  fortunate  in  the 
future  but  it  behooves  our  best  efforts 
to  preserve  and  protect  our  outdoor 
opportunities  and  to  enlist  the  help  of 
many  others.  Surely  one  means  to  ac- 
complish this  is  through  a wider  read- 
ership of  our  magazine,  and  to  this  end 
we  ask  all  our  readers  to  assist  us  as  we 
celebrate  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 
GAME  NEWS. 
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EARLY  IN  THIS  century  a large 
amount  of  literary  material  was 
assembled  for  the  “persistent  reader. 
Bound  in  50  volumes  encompassing 
22,000  pages,  these  Harvard  Classics 
were  intended  to  furnish  the  essentials 
to  produce  the  “cultivated  man.” 

That  compilation  is  symbolic  of  a 
trend;  the  aggressive  imagination  of 
America  s editors  has  kept  the  printer’s 
ink  flowing,  resulting  in  encyclopedias 
of  knowledge,  comprehensive  digests, 
and  home  improvement  courses,  all 
readily  available  from  the  corner  book 
shop.  Staggering  quantities  of  useless 
material  also  are  offered  and  bought 
annually.  Hunters,  perhaps  because  of 
their  emotional  and  esthetic  ties  with 
nature,  become  especially  vulnerable 
to  literary  hucksters. 

As  a child  and  young  man,  I de- 
voured printed  matter  geared  for  the 
sportsman.  When  I reached  adulthood, 
with  a profession  that  takes  much  time, 
I had  to  learn  to  choose  more  carefully. 
This  prompts  me  to  designate  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS  as  my 
“Catalog  Of  Conservation  Manage- 
ment. It  is  the  only  outdoor  magazine 
to  which  I now  subscribe,  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  major  portion  of  my  outdoors 
library. 

Any  publication  is  a useful  tool  only 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  an  interpreter. 
For  instance,  the  world’s  sacred  writ- 
ings take  on  no  additional  merit  when 


they  appear  on  the  finest  India  paper, 
bound  in  leather  and  illustrated  by  the 
world’s  most  creative  artists.  Whether 
they  are  available  with  tattered  binding 
or  packaged  esthetically  for  the  elite, 
their  usefulness  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  convey  a moral 
code  and  disclose  the  personalities  of 
the  authors.  GAME  NEWS,  similarly, 
is  useful  only  as  it  conveys  the  conser- 
vation management  programs  of  the 
Keystone  State.  The  fact  that  I have 
subscribed  to  GAME  NEWS  for  more 
than  thirty  years  should  indicate  that  I 
find  the  publication  educational  and 
interesting — a useful  tool. 

I first  subscribed  to  GAME  NEWS 
just  after  World  War  II,  but  failed  to 
keep  those  issues  for  future  reference.  I 
had  a second  chance,  though.  When  a 
good  friend,  District  Game  Protector 
Harry  Rickert,  retired  in  1949,  he 
sorted  out  his  GAME  NEWS  library 
and  almost  apologetically  asked  if  I 
could  use  it.  I regard  his  gift  as  a choice 
heirloom  and  I hold  his  memory  in 
reverence.  When  his  was  added  to  my 
own  collection,  I lacked  only  seven 
issues  of  the  total  published.  I ve  since 
acquired  copies  of  those. 

GAME  NEWS  had  its  beginning  in 
1929.  In  the  Silver  Anniversary  Issue  of 
1954,  an  article  entitled  “The  Story 
Behind  The  Story  commemorated  this 
beginning.  Will  Johns,  then  editor, 
wrote: 
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Conservation  Management 

By  Rev.  George  L.  Harting 


“For  twenty-five  silver  years  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  has 
told  the  story  of  the  oldest  sport  in  the 
greatest  Commonwealth  of  the  World. 
It  has  always  championed  outdoor 
sport,  fought  for  its  improvement,  for 
courtesy  and  respect  between  the  par- 
ticipants, and  for  care  and  protection  of 
the  contestants.  Like  the  number  and 
type  of  sportsmen  afield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, GAME  NEWS  has  grown 
through  the  years.  It  started  as  a sim- 
ple, mimeographed  Monthly  Service 
Bulletin,  was  first  printed  in  1932,  and 
today  is  recognized  as  a leader  in  its 
field.” 

Some  of  us  remember  the  days  when 
the  magazine  was  born.  One  frequently 
saw  double-barrel  hammer  guns  in  the 
field  then.  It  was  the  day  of  18-inch 
leather  boots,  tight-laced  shin  britches, 
and  metal  hunting  licenses.  Many 
sportsmen  bought  their  firearms  and 
hunting  gear  by  mail  order  at  what  they 
considered  discount  prices.  A big  game 
hunting  trip  was  a major  adventure, 
often  featuring  horse-drawn  transporta- 
tion of  hunters  and  gear  into  remote 
areas  where  the  gang  spent  the  season 
in  tents  and  slept  on  straw  spread  on 
the  ground.  When  GAME  NEWS  had 
its  inception,  most  land  was  open;  one 
could  hunt  where  the  game  was,  and 
sometimes  game  protectors  were  on 
outlaw  hunters’  “wanted”  lists. 

What  a contrast  to  the  experiences  of 
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modern  deer  hunters!  A flat-shooting 
scope-mounted  rifle  has  replaced  the 
shotgun  and  its  ounce  ball  that  many 
old-time  sportsmen  used.  Now  the 
hunter’s  transportation  is  often  by 
four-wheel  drive;  he  sometimes  goes  to 
a heated  cabin,  thermostatically  con- 
trolled, instead  of  to  a cold  tent;  and 
while  in  camp  he  may  keep  in  touch 
with  the  world  by  TV  and  radio.  Across 
this  broad  expanse  of  time,  GAME 
NEWS  has  functioned  efficiently  as  an 
interpreter  of  game  management,  a 
promoter  of  sportsmanship,  and  a vital 
factor  in  fostering  conservation. 

My  complete  set  of  GAME  NEWS 
allows  me  to  trace  the  evolution  of  our 
monthly  magazine  since  it  first  ap- 
peared. It  is  a cliche  to  recite  that  good 
things  often  have  modest  beginnings, 
but  it  is  also  a truism.  Even  a casual 
examination  of  format  and  content  dis- 
closes this  is  true  of  GAME  NEWS. 

Let  us  look  at  different  aspects  of  its 
fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  publication. 

Art  and  Design 

Printed  communication  usually  be- 
gins on  a conservative  budget,  often  by 
means  of  a mimeograph  duplicator. 
Non-profit  organizations  champion  this 
economical  equipment.  It’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Game  Commission’s  first 
publications  were  mimeographed. 

From  July  1929  through  July  1931, 
this  mimeographed  publication  was 
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THE  FIRST  TRULY  artistic  cover  appeared  in 
1931,  featuring  an  elaborate  line  draw- 
ing by  Commission  draftsman  L.  A. 
Mackey — but  was  still  mimeographed. 


. . . And  in  those  days  hunting 
camps  were  less  sophisticated, 
too — often  a tent  in  which  hardy 
souls  snored  away  on  beds  of 
straw. 


known  as  the  “Monthly  Service  Bulle- 
tin and  was  intended  for  Game  Com- 
mission employees.  Another  compen- 
dium entitled  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS  was  mimeographed  on 
legal-size  paper. 

The  July  1931  issue  represented  a 
new  high  for  GAME  NEWS  cover  page 
art.  It  featured  a full-page  line  drawing 
and  a statement  which  read:  “We  dedi- 
cate this  issue  to  Lawrence  A.  Mackey 
of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands, 
whose  remarkable  drawing  created  for 
us  the  splendid  new  cover  page.  Mr. 
Mackey’s  efforts  impressed  many 
GAME  NEWS  readers — one  as  re- 
cently as  early  1978  when  an  artistically 
alert  professional  looking  at  my  copy 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  framing  and 
hanging  in  his  den.  Mr.  Mackey’s  cover 
work  appeared  until  March  1932. 

April  of  1932  marked  another  ad- 
vance: it  was  the  first  professionally 
printed  issue. 

Designated  the  “Official  Publication 
of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,’ 
its  dimensions  were  9x12  inches.  The 
number  of  pages  varied  between  12  and 
32  until  the  32-page  length  became 
standard  in  1937.  A major  revision  oc- 
curred with  the  September  1950  issue 
when  GAME  NEWS  was  changed  to 
6x9  inches  and  64  pages,  its  dimensions 


ever  since  (with  a few  special  issues  run- 
ning longer).  That  first  “pocket  size  is- 
sue was  priced  at  ten  cents  a copy,  $1.00 
per  year.  (A  dime  went  further  in  those 
days!) 

GAME  NEWS  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  the  services  of  excellent 
illustrators  and  artists  during  its  fifty- 
year  history.  Two  of  these,  Jacob  Bates 
Abbott  and  Ned  Smith,  became  staff 
artists  with  outstanding  reputations  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  art. 

Abbott  became  a full-time  illustrator 
for  the  magazine  in  1944.  Most  of  his 
cover  paintings  and  illustrations  ap- 
peared before  the  magazine  was 
changed  to  its  smaller  format. 

Ned  Smith  is  now  an  internationally 
acclaimed  artist  and  still  a frequent 
contributor  to  GAME  NEWS.  In  the 
early  days,  Ned  signed  his  work  “E. 
Stanley  Smith.  Outdoor  writer  Tom 
Fegely  recently  wrote  that  Ned  Smith 
is  “an  artist,  writer,  naturalist, 
sportsman  . . . Ned’s  success  lies  in 
his  wanderings  through  field  and 
forest.  His  acquaintance  with  nature, 
Fegely  explains,  “provides  him  with 
the  uniqueness  that  makes  a Ned  Smith 
original  just  that. 

Many  other  artists  and  illustrators 
have  contributed  to  GAME  NEWS. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  list 
them  all  here,  but  generations  of  read- 
ers are  aware  of  how  much  their  artistic 
ability  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
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A Mirror  of  Men  in  Mission 

In  1962,  a game  protector  visiting  the 
Northeast  Division  was  introduced  to  a 
fellow  Game  Commission  employee. 
An  eavesdropper  known  as  “Old  Bitter” 
heard  the  introduction  and  made  a de- 
rogatory remark  about  the  agency. 
Since  1937  when  I purchased  my  first 
hunting  license,  I’ve  occasionally  over- 
heard similar  unthinking  comments. 
Some  research  is  in  order  for  those  who 
take  the  liberty  to  judge  the  agency  that 
manages  our  state’s  wildlife  resources. 
Many  of  us  consistently  take  too  narrow 
a view  of  an  organization  whose  history 
spans  nearly  a century.  We  complain 
about  an  officer  who  is  doing  his  job,  or 
a new  section  of  the  Game  Law  which 
restricts  some  activity  we  would  like  to 
continue,  or  that  a favorite  hunting  area 
is  not  being  stocked  to  our  liking.  Thus, 
without  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
appraisal  which  the  Game  Commission 
must  make  in  order  to  reach  a responsi- 
ble conclusion,  we  tend  to  capsulize,  by 
hasty  pronouncements,  over  eighty 
years  of  progressive  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Few  of  us  could  name  the  pioneering 
Commissioners  who  inherited  the  stag- 
gering chore  of  salvaging  the  remnants 
of  a shot-out  state.  It  is  here  that 
GAME  NEWS  becomes  “a  mirror  of 
men  in  mission.  ” Through  its  pages  one 
becomes  a part  of  the  drama  that  un- 
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folded,  merging  into  the  present  and 
surging  on  toward  the  future. 

In  a well-documented  article  entitled 
“Slaughter  Unlimited”  (May  1967), 
Wilbert  Nathan  Savage  traces  the  car- 
nage that  resulted  from  the  abuse  of 
market  hunting.  In  1953,  GAME 
NEWS  published  an  article  by  C. 
LeRoy  Knier  entitled,  “I  Was  a Market 
Hunter.  ” A comparison  of  these  articles 
suggests  that  not  all  market  hunters 
should  be  cast  in  the  same  mold. 
Knier’s  account  shows  a man  who  pur- 
sued what  was  in  his  opinion  an  honor- 
able livelihood  at  that  time.  Savage’s 
article,  however,  reveals  a different 
ethic — one  of  greed  and  lack  of  consid- 
eration for  the  future. 

Even  Knier  admits  that,  “By  1896, 
game  in  Pennsylvania  was  being 
slaughtered  to  such  an  extent  that  I felt 
there  soon  would  be  nothing  left  to 
hunt  ever  again.”  This  was  the  legacy, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  our  pioneering  Com- 
missioners faced  when  assigned  the  task 
of  developing  a game  management  pro- 
gram for  the  Keystone  State. 

The  July  1970  issue  of  GAME  NEWS 
commemorated  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
In  a few  paragraphs  the  sentiments  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission are  recorded: 

“There  have  always  been  conser- 
vationists, but  game  management  is  a 
relatively  new  area  of  endeavor.  Even 
when  passenger  pigeons  were  disap- 
pearing and  wolves,  buffaloes,  etc., 
were  being  slaughtered  as  if  the  supply 
were  inexhaustible,  few  voices  were 
raised  in  protest.  After  all,  hunting  was 
an  ‘inalienable  right,’  and  who  was  to 
tell  another  what  he  could  or  couldn  t 
do? 

“The  hunting  and  trapping  move- 
ment was  as  strong  in  Penn  s Woods  as 
anywhere,  but  as  one  species  after 
another  began  to  fade,  it  finally  dawned 
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on  Pennsylvanians  that  if  game  re- 
sources weren  t wisely  used,  there  soon 
wouldn’t  be  any.  Laws  began  to  appear 
both  locally  and  statewide,  governing 
the  taking  and  use  of  game,  and  by  1895 
it  became  necessary  to  create  a state 
agency  to  take  charge  of  the  program. 

The  spotlight  fell  upon  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Kalbfus,  second  Secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  whose  tenure  lasted  from 
1898  until  his  death  in  1919.  When  he 
came  to  his  position,  the  passenger 
pigeon  was  moving  toward  extinction 
and  other  game  species  were 
threatened  with  the  same  fate.  Dr. 
Kalbfus  operated  his  dental  office  all 
day  and  then  attended  without  pay  to 
Commission  correspondence  and  other 
duties  at  night.  At  his  own  expense  he 
traveled  over  the  state  to  promote  con- 
servation. In  1940,  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  placed  a bronze  plaque  in 
the  State  Capitol  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  great  Pennsylvanian. 

Six  hundred  issues  of  GAME  NEWS 
mirror  the  enviable  record  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  Commission  em- 
ployees who  followed  Dr.  Kalbfus  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
evolved  into  a highly  competent  corps 
of  men  and  women. 


The  Monthly  Service  Bulletin  dated 
February  1930  carries  a full-page  article 
on  “The  Need  Of  A School  For  Game 
Protectors.  In  it.  Deputy  W.  O.  H. 
Gehman  traced  the  need  for  skilled 
officers,  suggested  a corps  of  teachers 
for  the  school  and  methods  to  finance  it, 
and  saw  the  possibility  that  upon  the 
officers  return  from  tne  sessions  they 
would  in  turn  instruct  the  deputies. 
Gehman  concludes: 

“Personally,  I firmly  believe  that  if 
this  plan  were  carried  out  we  could 
build  up  one  of  the  most  efficient  or- 
ganizations in  the  entire  country.  An 
organization  famous  the  world  over. 
Why  shouldn’t  the  brown  jackets  of  our 
men  become  as  famous  as  the  red  jack- 
ets of  the  Northwest  Mounted?  And 
why  couldn’t  it  stand  for  the  same 
things,  meaning  that  the  man  beneath 
is  one  hundred  percent  efficient,  being 
a carefully  picked  man,  a prepared 
man,  a courageous  man,  a man  feared 
by  the  lawless  and  honored  and  re- 
spected most  highly  by  every  good  citi- 
zen and  sportsman.  In  other  words  a 
man  among  men! 

In  1936  the  Game  Commission 
opened  its  training  school,  the  first 
permanent  institution  of  this  kind  in  the 
country.  Its  objectives  were  to  develop 
the  kind  of  men  Gehman  envisioned. 
That  these  goals  were  attained  has  been 
proved  repeatedly  by  the  actions  and 
dedication  of  the  school  s graduates  in 
the  forty-plus  years  since. 

The  desire  to  develop  competence 
and  creditability  is  also  dramatically 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  training  school, 
renamed  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conser- 
vation, was  opened  in  1932  (below).  Until  the 
first  class  entered  in  1936,  it  was  used  for 
in-service  training  of  field  officers  like  those 
shown  at  right.  (Facilities  are  now  indoors.) 
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expressed  by  Adolf  Muller,  comment- 
ing on  the  newly  adopted  uniform  in  his 
“Greetings  To  The  Force  (February 
1930): 

“The  responsibility  attached  to  your 
office  becomes  apparent  with  the  wear- 
ing of  the  uniform,  and  you  must  con- 
duct yourself  with  respect  and  dignity 
becoming  an  officer  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  the  desire  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners  being  to  educate 
rather  than  to  prosecute,  and  never  to 
persecute;  no  personal  or  selfish  act 
may  be  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of 
the  uniform. 

GAME  NEWS  is  indeed  a mirror  of 
men  in  mission,  and  the  readers  of 
GAME  NEWS — the  Pennsylvania 

hunters — affirm  those  reflections. 

A Shared  Venture 

GAME  NEWS  is  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to 
make  Commission  programs  known  to 
the  public;  to  inform,  instruct,  and  cre- 
atively motivate  citizens  in  general  and 
hunters  in  particular.  It  has  been  an 
important  link  welding  a fraternal  chain 
that  ties  together  the  sportsman,  the 
Commission  and  the  landowner. 

The  Commission  long  ago  chose  to 
make  its  publication  a joint  venture. 
Back  in  1932,  Editor  Leo  A.  Luttringer 
Jr.  reminded  readers  that  “the  future 
success  of  GAME  NEWS  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  number  of  con- 
tributions furnished  by  its  readers.  . . ” 

The  contributions  he  solicited  did 
indeed  pour  into  GAME  NEWS. 


FIELD  DIVISION  Supervisor  M.  J. 
Golden  modeled  uniform  first  au- 
thorized for  officers  in  1929. 


Before  George  H.  Harrison  moved  to 
National  Wildlife,  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  “shared  interest  in 
GAME  NEWS  in  a last  editorial: 
“During  my  time  as  editor,  I have 
been  amazed  by  the  large  number  of 
dedicated  writers  and  artists  who  con- 
tribute regularly  to  GAME  NEWS.” 
Exactly  two  years  later,  in  his 
January  1968  editorial  entitled  “Writ- 
ers. . . Editor  Bob  Bell  stood  with  his 
predecessors  by  stating  that  GAME 
NEWS  would  remain  a shared  venture. 
He  wrote: 

"...  The  reason  is  simple.  We  have 
a large  number  of  outstanding  writers 
whose  loyalty  to  GAME  NEWS  is  sort 
of  astounding.  Some  of  them  started 
their  writing  careers  with  submissions 
to  this  magazine  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago — and  are  still  writing  for  it.  I 
doubt  that  many  editors  are  so  blessed. 

Why  are  some  of  us  bom  with  an 
obsessive  love  for  the  outdoors  and  a 
passionate  urge  to  share  in  the  bounti- 
ful harvest  it  provides?  No  one  knows 
exactly,  but  I was  so  born  and  GAME 
NEWS  has  become  for  me,  as  for  many 
contributors,  both  a sounding  board 
and  an  open  door  to  fulfillment.  GAME 
NEWS  has  allowed  me  to  share  some  of 
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GAME  NEWS  has  been  a venture  shared  by 
hunters  such  as  these  relaxing  in  their  1947 
camp,  as  well  as  other  wildlife  enthusiasts 
like  these  birdwatchers  on  1 936  trip  to  Pyma- 
tuning,  below. 


my  deepest  thoughts  and  strongest 
memories. 

Dad  s old  single-barrel  12-gauge 
stood  in  the  corner  of  his  bedroom  and 
his  shells  were  kept  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  the  antique  washstand.  Le- 
gion are  the  times  I stole  into  his  room 
and  pulled  back  the  clothes  hanging 
over  the  gun  so  I could  get  a better 
look.  Part  of  that  ritual  was  to  open  the 
washstand  and  read  every  word  of  the 
descriptive  material  printed  on  the 
shotshell  box.  I would  open  it,  count 
the  shells  and  dream.  Dad  used  that 
gun  only  on  rare  occasions,  as  when  he 
drove  the  team  to  the  fields  in  the  fall 
and  saw  a squatting  rabbit.  The  rabbit 
would  be  paired  with  a chicken  for  the 
table,  and  the  dinner  that  followed  was 
an  event. 

I wanted  a play  shack  down  by  the 
stream;  the  place  was  exactly  right, 
sporting  a gentle  rise  and  trees.  It 
would  be  my  hunting  and  trapping  out- 
post. The  torn-down  farm  shed  would 
have  yielded  the  necessary  lumber.  But 


that  dream  cabin  never  materialized. 
My  father  was  a good  man  but  not  an 
outdoorsman,  so  I kept  on  dreaming. 

Christmas  vacations  for  this  farm  lad 
were  not  the  joys  of  sledding,  skating, 
and  games  as  they  were  for  many  town 
kids.  I was  stuck  for  the  week  in  a 
tobacco  stripping  room.  I tried  to  speed 
the  hours  by  talking  of  the  outdoors, 
but  there  was  little  sharing  and  finally  I 
was  invited  to  “change  the  record. 

It  was  GAME  NEWS  that  eventually 
allowed  me  to  express  my  feelings 
about  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
hunters  share.  GAME  NEWS  was  a 
forum  where  I could  praise  the  bounty 
of  the  good  earth,  and  cite  our  obliga- 
tions to  that  earth.  In  GAME  NEWS  I 
revealed  to  readers  the  cherished  se- 
crets of  my  scrapbook  and  told  of  the 
Model  12  Winchester  I earned  from 
trapline  efforts.  It  was  GAME  NEWS 
that  encouraged  me  to  write  of  the  joy 
of  a family  gathering  to  share  a mallard 
roasted  just  right,  and  GAME  NEWS 
let  me  tell  of  my  late  friend  who  taught 
me  almost  all  I know  about  wild 
gobblers. 

But  another  kind  of  sharing  has  oc- 
curred, too.  From  across  the  miles  a 
man  writes  in  response  to  those  arti- 
cles, telling  me  he,  too,  enjoys  a Model 
12;  another  thanks  me  for  some  guide- 
lines I ve  suggested  which  help  teach 
his  son  an  appreciation  for  the  out- 
doors. So  it  happens  that  new  links  of 
friendship  are  welded  between  former 
strangers.  All  this,  you  see,  because 
GAME  NEWS  is  a shared  venture. 

The  sharing  is  also  expressed  in  the 
variety  of  subjects  covered  in  each  issue 
and  through  the  year:  something  for 
everyone. 

Consider  some  of  the  series  featured 
over  the  years.  Letters  to  the  editor, 
pictures  of  hunters  success,  verses  sent 
in  by  readers,  Slants  and  Angles,  Out- 
door Kids — feature  series  that  ap- 
peared through  the  ’40s  and  50s. 

During  the  60s  and  70s  it  was  Walk- 
ing Shoes,  Tips  For  Hunters,  Gone  for 
the  Day,  When  the  Red  Gods  Smiled, 
and  Days  Of  Yore.  Field  Notes  have 
appeared  regularly  since  the  earliest 
days,  as  have  columns  on  guns  and 
shooting. 

Take  Elmer  as  an  example  of  all  the 
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people  who  feel  a kinship  for  GAME 
NEWS.  Elmer  is  one  of  those  ordinary 
guys — the  salt  of  the  earth.  He  hunts 
small  game  in  Lehigh  County  and 
whitetails  in  Perry.  He  is  a farmer’s  son 
and  helps  every  neighbor  who  needs 
him.  Elmer  recently  underwent  a sec- 
ond hip  replacement  operation  and 
faced  a difficult  recovery.  His  problems 
were  more  than  physical;  they  were 
also  emotional,  for  this  very  active  man 
questioned  the  uncertain  future  he 
faced.  I know  his  concerns  because  I 
was  chosen  to  be  his  confidant.  Among 
his  many  woes,  however,  he  found  this 
positive  note:  “I  have  GAME  NEWS 
ready  for  reading  when  I get  home. 
Elmer  never  painted  a picture  and 
likely  wrote  few  letters;  he  did  not  need 
such  participation  to  feel  a kinship  with 
the  NEWS.  For  example,  an  article 
such  as  “The  Lure  of  a Hunting  Camp 
by  Jim  Stevenson  back  in  December  65 
put  him  at  Camp  Lehigh  in  Horse 
Valley,  Perry  County.  GAME  NEWS 
was  an  incentive  for  his  recovery. 

Editorially  Speaking 

The  role  of  an  editor  is  three-fold:  1) 
he  determines  the  style  and  format  of 
the  publication  he  manages;  2)  he  must 
breathe  life  into  it  by  demanding  qual- 
ity; 3)  he  must  give  supportive  depth  to 
the  causes  to  which  his  journal  is  dedi- 
cated. 

Five  men  have  served  as  GAME 
NEWS  editors:  the  late  Leo  A.  Lut- 
tringer  Jr.,  from  the  inception  of  the 
Monthly  Service  Bulletin  in  1929  until 
mid-1949;  Willard  T.  Johns,  1949-1961; 
George  H.  Harrison,  1961  through 
1965;  L.  James  Bashline,  1966;  and  Bob 
Bell,  since  1967.  Ned  Smith  filled  in  as 
acting  editor  when  Johns  returned  to 
military  duty  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Each  man  came  to  the  office  with 
excellent  credentials  and  prior  editorial 
experience.  All  who  left  did  so  with  the 
good  will  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  regrets  of  GAME  NEWS  readers. 


“GAME  NEWS  was  a forum  where  I could 
praise  the  bounty  of  the  good  earth,  and  cite 
our  obligations  to  that  earth.” 

Photo  by  Grant  Heilman 
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Luttringer  continued  serving  the  edu- 
cational arm  of  the  Commission  until 
his  retirement,  Johns  now  heads  the 
Fish  Commission’s  office  of  informa- 
tion, Harrison  is  a field  editor  for  Na- 
tional Wildlife,  and  Bashline  is  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Six  hundred  issues  of  a publication 
designed,  basically,  by  four  men,  fur- 
nish sufficient  material  to  expose  the 
editors  personality  traits.  Luttringer, 
who  pioneered  our  journal,  impressed 
me  as  being  extremely  sensitive  and 
motivated  by  a nostalgic  bent  toward 
the  outdoors  and  the  forces  that  put  it 
there.  Verse  was  frequent  under  his 
editing;  prayers  were  not  uncommon; 
editorials  and  columns  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  man  who  put  together 
those  early  issues  was  emotionally  tied 
to  the  outdoors  and  that  he  was  making 
a determined  effort  through  GAME 
NEWS  to  tie  up  his  readers  also. 

Luttringer  faced  a situation  not  ex- 
perienced by  his  successors.  He  had  no 
trail  to  follow;  he  had  to  blaze  his  own. 
He  had  no  corps  of  writers  to  call  upon; 
he  constantly  urged  readers  to  contrib- 
ute. He  had  no  sampling  of  reader 
interest  to  guide  him;  in  many  ways  it 
was  for  him  an  adventure  of  trial  and 
error. 


The  editorial  philosophy  which 
began  with  Johns  apparently  prevails 
through  Bells  tenure,  for  GAME 
NEWS  has  remained  fairly  constant 
since  Luttringer  s retirement.  Anyone 
who  has  had  experience  with  editing 
and  publishing  can  understand  the  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  a quality  publica- 
tion. The  printed  matter,  however,  ap- 
pearing on  the  pages  of  GAME  NEWS 
has  always  had  the  “t”  crossed  and  the 
“i”  dotted,  and  one  must  search  for  the 
misspelled  word  or  the  mismanaged 
format. 

If  it  is  an  accurate  judgment  that 
Johns,  Harrison  and  Bell  have  pro- 
jected similar  editorial  philosophies 
through  GAME  NEWS,  it  certainly 
does  not  suggest  they  flunked  the  test 
of  good  editorship:  that  boring  repeti- 
tion be  replaced  with  variety  and 
breadth. 

In  September  1950,  GAME  NEWS 
appeared  in  its  streamlined  6x9-inch 
format.  The  editorial  read  in  part: 

“This  magazine  has  not  been  and 
never  will  be  published  exclusively  for 
one  group  of  citizens  or  one  class  of 
people.  It  is  not  just  a hunters 
magazine  nor  is  it  a publication  for 
outdoor  enthusiasts  alone.  Its  policies 
are  based  on  the  democratic  ideal  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Wildlife  belongs  to  everyone — young 
and  old,  hunter  and  housewife,  trapper 
and  tradesman.  GAME  NEWS  has  at- 
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FIRST  EDITOR  Leo  Luttringer  (above)  spent 
20  years  with  the  magazine  and  blazed  a trail 
followed  by  later  editors,  pictured  at  deer 
camp  in  1 971 : (from  left)  Will  Johns,  Ned 
Smith,  George  Harrison,  Jim  Bashline,  Bob 
Bell. 

tempted  to  be  of  value  to  all  in  inter- 
preting the  part  everyone  can  and 
should  play  in  conservation.” 

That  GAME  NEWS  has  met  this  goal 
is  proved  by  a brand  new  addition  to 
my  library.  That  addition  is  at  once  a 
guide  to  the  outdoors,  an  index  to 
wildlife  information,  and  a catalog  of 
conservation  management.  I reviewed 
600  issues  of  GAME  NEWS  and  noted 
40  major  topics  with  more  than  1600 
individual  listings  in  areas  from  law 
enforcement  to  snakes  to  ballistics  to 
black  bear.  The  topics  are  as  varied  as 
the  Pennsylvania  landscape.  This  will 
be  an  aid  to  settle  arguments,  to  inform 
the  mind,  and  to  please  the  soul.  It  is  a 
gift  to  me  from  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS. 

Earlier,  I stated  that  GAME  NEWS 
becomes  a useful  organ  as  it  conveys 
with  interest  and  clarity  the  beneficial 
programs  of  conservation  management 
promoted  by  the  Game  Commission.  I 
could  give  numerous  examples,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  SPORT 
(Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks  To- 
gether) program,  but  let  me  tell  about  a 
less  public  one.  A Busy  Men’s  luncheon 
was  well  along  when  an  isolated  conver- 
sation turned  to  deer  hunting.  A father 
extolled  the  skills  of  his  son  as  a modern 
nimrod— his  son’s  qualifications  being 
that  he  had  taken  a deer  in  the  first 
hour  of  the  season.  He  then  detailed 
how  the  son  gave  the  deer  to  a buddy  so 
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that  he,  the  son,  might  try  for  another 
one.  At  that,  a fellow  diner  leaned 
across  the  table  and  pointedly  told  the 
father  that  his  son’s  actions  were  illegal 
and  totally  out  of  order — a point  which 
GAME  NEWS  has  stressed  through 
the  years. 

For  Archive  and  Classroom 

Last  fall  a business  matter  required 
me  to  visit  Milford.  Since  my  deer 
lodge  host  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Pike  County,  he  joined  me.  His  stepson 
Ernest  accompanied  us.  After  our 
chores  were  completed,  Ernie,  a bril- 
liant student  and  a retired  ar- 
chaeologist, mentioned  Grey  Towers  as 
an  interesting  place  to  visit.  “Have  you 
ever  been  there?  he  inquired.  I 
hadn  t,  so  Grey  Towers,  ancestral  home 
of  the  Pinchot  family,  became  our  des- 
tination. 

Our  guide  detailed  how  the  luxurious 
Grey  Towers  was  used  by  the  Pinchot 
family  and  how  the  related  acres 
sprawling  throughout  the  valley  were 
managed!  He  whetted  my  appetite  to 
learn  more  about  the  former  Pennsyl- 
vania governor  who  had  lived  there. 
However,  when  I returned  home  I 
became  involved  in  life  s miscellany 
and  my  curiosity  was  shelved. 

GAME  NEWS  renewed  my  interest, 
for  in  my  search  through  past  issues  I 
noted  a dozen  references  to  Pinchot.  A 
careful  reading  of  those  articles  moti- 
vated me  to  review  his  life  and  mission. 
GAME  NEWS  further  informed  me 
that  on  September  25,  1963,  Grey 
Towers  was  dedicated  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  as  a national  center 
for  natural  resource  education.  Many 
notable  figures  gathered  that  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  “Tall  Forester.  Gifford 
Pinchot  was  the  first  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forestry  Service,  twice  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  America’s 
most  famous  conservationists.  A pro- 
logue to  the  GAME  NEWS  article  in- 
cluded these  sentiments  from  the 
former  forester’s  own  writings: 

“A  nation  deprived  of  its  liberty  may 
win  it;  a nation  divided  may  reunite; 
but  a nation  whose  natural  resources 
are  destroyed  must  inevitably  pay  the 
penalty  of  poverty,  degradation  and  de- 
cay. ” 
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GIFFORD  PINCHOT  (right)  relaxes  on  lawn  at 
Grey  Towers,  his  ancestral  home,  with  Game 
Commissioner  Dr.  H.  J.  Donaldson  (1922). 
Much  fascinating  history  may  be  gleaned 
from  GAME  NEWS  pages. 


Pennsylvania  a Pioneer 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  always  been  a pioneer  in  wildlife 
management.  Its  accomplishments, 
spanning  almost  85  years,  have  been 
reflected  in  the  magazine.  As  examples, 
my  index  lists  97  GAME  NEWS  arti- 
cles that  detail  the  introduction  of  the 
ring-necked  pheasant  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, its  propagation,  natural  history, 
and  value  as  a game  bird;  41  articles 
deal  with  the  bounty  system;  100  pieces 
go  into  white-tailed  deer  management. 

My  reference  to  the  role  of  GAME 
NEWS  as  it  looked  in  on  Grey  Towers 
to  mirror  the  life  of  Gifford  Pinchot 
reflects  a specific  example  of  the 
magazine  serving  as  historian  and 
teacher.  However,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  broad  variety  of  offerings. 

Imagine  you  are  a biology  teacher; 
the  assignments  you  levy  include  re- 
ports on  hibernation,  the  wonderful 
eyes  of  nature,  albinism,  animal  antlers 
and  protective  coloring.  When  you  start 
a unit  on  ornithology,  your  assignments 
involve  bird  banding,  birds  of  prey,  the 
bobwhite  quail,  and  the  comeback  of 
the  wild  turkey.  For  the  class  in  en- 
tomology you  cover  the  bot  fly,  the 
termite,  the  praying  mantis,  the  hon- 
eybee and  the  firefly.  The  text?  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS,  of  course. 
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The  imaginary,  however,  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  real;  the  answers  are 
there — for  real. 

These  examples  must  suffice,  for  too 
much  repetition  of  even  a good  thing  is 
boring.  Those  among  us  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  role  of  educator  will  do  well 
to  regard  GAME  NEWS  as  a creditable 
resource.  Many  educators  have  found 
that  its  contents  are  not  only  informa- 
tive, but  also  that  it  encourages  even 
poor  readers  and  lackadaisical  students 
to  read  enthusiastically. 

Out  Into  Tomorrow 

The  future  for  GAME  NEWS  has  at 
least  two  aspects:  its  future  in  my  house 
and  in  the  homes  of  other  Pennsyl- 
vanians, and  the  roles  it  will  have  in 
molding  conservation  ideas  through 
group  contacts. 

I know  one  thing:  GAME  NEWS  will 
no  longer  be  stashed  away,  as  it  was  for 
20  years,  on  the  shelves  of  my  attic 
closet.  The  completion  of  my  personal 
index  for  this  review  was  a laborious 
chore,  but  it  yielded  dividends  which  I 
will  draw  upon  for  years. 

Some  years  ago  I watched  a freckled 
lass  strolling  home  from  school;  she 
stopped  to  gather  horse  chestnuts  at  the 
community  tree.  After  she  had  filled 
her  lunch  pail  she  jammed  her  pockets. 
Finally  she  filled  her  hands.  The 
bounty  was  so  inexhaustible  that,  as  she 
picked  up  one,  another  fell  to  the 
ground.  I felt  the  same  as  I leafed 
through  almost  countless  pages  of 
GAME  NEWS.  My  experience  might 
encourage  other  subscribers  to  file  their 
issues,  if  not  for  themselves,  then 
surely  for  posterity.  The  index  which 
for  some  years  has  appeared  in  each 
December  issue  helps  make  the 
magazine  a useful  reference. 

That  GAME  NEWS  is  an  educational 
medium  for  group  learning  is,  indeed,  a 
fact.  And  it  appeals  to  a variety  of 
groups.  Harrison,  in  his  farewell  edito- 
rial, assessed  it  thus: 

“Surprising,  too,  is  the  great  reader 
interest  in  GAME  NEWS.  Primarily  a 
hunting  book,  GAME  NEWS  seems  to 
appeal  to  a wide  range  of  people  from 
kindergarten  pupils  to  professional 
men,  from  farmers  to  bartenders,  from 
African  big  game  hunters  to  schoolboy 


trappers.  This  widely  diversified  group, 
some  half  a million  strong  from  50  states 
and  24  foreign  countries,  all  claim 
GAME  NEWS  as  their  own. 

If,  perchance,  the  sentiments  I ve 
expressed  in  this  review  seem  too  sac- 
charine, then  perhaps  the  opinions  of 
professionals  will  be  more  acceptable. 
Back  in  1947  the  editorial  office  re- 
ceived a letter  from  William  S.  Gordon, 
resident  manager  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  at  Indianapolis, 
which  said: 

“If  ever  I needed  anything  to  cement 
my  convictions  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  was  doing  a bang-up 
job,  then  John  Gunther’s  most  recent 
brain  child,  Inside  U.S.A.,  would  cer- 
tainly supplv  the  necessary  cement. 

“I  picked  up  a reviewer’s  copy  last 
Friday  night  and  was  leapfrogging 
through  it  when  I came  to  a page  that 
stopped  me  cold.  There,  for  all  to  see 
(and  in  a John  Gunther  book,  many  will 
read  it)  was  a build-up  for  your  splendid 
Commission  that  couldn’t  have  been 
more  favorable  if  even  I had  written  it. 
Then,  to  top  it  all  off,  there  was  a 
footnote  that  described  GAME  NEWS 
in  equally  flowery  terms. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  proud  as  I 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion alone  was  singled  out  for  mention 
as  the  nation’s  No.  1 example  of  what 
can  and  has  been  done,  not  only  to 
restore  but  also  to  maintain  a game  crop 
for  all  to  enjoy. 

If  a favorable  vote  for  the  future  of 
GAME  NEWS  is  needed  from  down- 
to-earth  people,  then  this  one  may  suf- 
fice: The  local  librarian,  who  is  aware  of 
my  complete  set  of  the  magazine,  has 
hinted  broadly  that  they  could  be  used 
by  her  institution. 

GAME  NEWS  cannot,  however,  af- 
ford to  rest  on  its  laurels;  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  the  future  looms 
as  a constant  challenge  to  staff  and 
contributor  alike. 

Whether  the  classroom  is  the  lazy- 
boy  of  the  relaxing  senior  citizen,  the 
workshop  of  a landowner  who  hopes  to 
improve  his  woodlot,  or  the  senior  high 
youth  club  seeking  information  to  up- 
grade its  outdoor  laboratory,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS  can  be  for 
each  a catalog  of  conservation. 
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BIRDS  AND 
MAMMALS 

of 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Text  by  Toni  Williams 
Art  by  Ned  Smith 


UR  KEYSTONE  STATE  is  aptly  named  in  many  ways,  for  it's  in  a central  position 
biologically  as  well  as  historically.  Southern  animals  approach  their  northern  limits  here, 
and  northern  animals  their  southern  boundaries.  Besides  the  many  species  which  live 
here  all  year,  others  migrate  through  or  visit  during  severe  northern  winters.  Pennsylva- 
nia bridges  from  the  Great  Lakes  almost  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  split  by  the  ancient  Alle- 
ghenies. We  have  lakes,  forests,  bogs,  rivers,  meadows,  ponds  and  marshes.  This  pre- 
cious diversity  of  habitat  allows  the  variety  of  birds  and  mammals  which  add  so  much  to 
our  Joy  in  living.  If  we  preserve  this  diversity  and  protect  it  from  pollution,  we  may  still  en- 
joy the  same  whippoorwills,  flying  squirrels,  eagles,  black  bears,  sandpipers  and  all  our 
other  wildlife  50  years  from  now. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  Pennsylvania’s  birds  and  mammals,  the  Game  Com- 
mission offers  several  leaflets,  books  and  charts.  Write  for  a publication  list  to:  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg  PA  17120. 


RUFFED  GROUSE 

Our  State  Bird.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, grouse  may  be  called  “partridge.” 
Ruffed  grouse  weigh  about  IV2  pounds  on 
the  average.  The  predominant  color  may 
be  gray  or  reddish-brown.  Nests  on  the 
ground,  often  at  the  base  of  a tree;  one 
brood  per  year.  The  male  displays  to  attract 
females:  he  fans  his  tail,  erects  the  black  ruff 
on  his  neck,  and  beats  cupped  wings  to 
make  a booming  sound,  called  “drumming. 
Food:  buds,  fruits  and  leaves  of  aspen, 
birch,  beech  and  maple;  grapes,  other  fruits 
and  nuts.  Grouse  populations  peak  about 
every  10  years.  Game  bird. 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

The  whitetail,  which  had  virtually  disap- 
peared here  by  1900,  has  become  a common 
sight  across  the  state  through  careful  man- 
agement, including  regulated  hunting. 
Male  deer,  or  bucks,  shed  their  antlers 
yearly  and  grow  a new  set  each  spring.  Well 
nourished  females  (does)  often  have  twin  or 
triplet  fawns  every  year.  In  spring  and 
summer,  deer  eat  green  plants;  in  fall  and 
winter  they  switch  to  acorns  and  other  nuts, 
twigs  and  buds.  If  fed  rich  food  such  as  corn 
in  winter,  they  may  get  sick  and  die.  Like 
cattle,  deer  are  ruminants.  The  whitetail  is 
our  State  Game  Animal. 
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BARN  SWALLOW 


This  common  swallow  is  the  only  one  with  a 
deeply-forked  tail.  Its  back  is  a lustrous 
blue-black;  its  forehead  and  throat  are  rusty 
and  its  belly  bulf.  Lively  fliers  with  long, 
tapering  wings,  barn  swallows  maintain  an 
almost  constant  twittering  as  they  chase 
after  airborne  insects.  Their  mud  nests  are 
often  attached  near  rafters  of  old  barns 
which  they  can  fly  in  and  out  of  easily; 
modern  barns  are  less  hospitable.  Abundant 
in  Pennsylvania  except  in  winter,  when 
swallows  fly  south. 


EASTERN  CHIPMUNK 

Most  Pennsylvanians  know  this  pert  little 
mammal,  wbo’s  active  during  the  day  and 
inhabits  all  sorts  of  areas,  from  woods  to 
rock  gardens.  “Chippies”  dig  long,  compli- 
cated burrows  where  they  sleep  and  bear 
young,  3-5  per  litter,  born  naked  and  blind. 
They  sit  on  stumps,  rocks,  etc.  to  eat  seeds, 
nuts,  berries,  insects  and  small  snakes. 
They  store  food  for  winter,  when  they  sleep 
soundly  except  on  warm  days  when  they 
may  frisk  about.  Chipmunks  spend  most  of 
their  time  on  the  ground  rather  than  in 
trees.  They  are  9-10  inches  long,  including 
tail,  and  weigh  about  3-4  ounces. 


KILLDEER 

Golf  courses  are  a favorite  hangout  for  this 
bird  of  open  fields.  Although  it’s  a shore- 
bird,  the  killdeer  is  often  found  far  from 
water.  A loud  clear  kill-DEEE  may  attract 
your  attention  before  you  see  the  brown- 
and-white  bird  with  a double  black 
“necklace.”  Lays  eggs  (usually  four)  in  a 
slight,  shallow  scrape  in  dirt  or  gravel.  If 
disturbed  near  the  nest,  the  female  will 
pretend  to  be  injured  in  order  to  lure  a 
potential  predator  from  the  nest  area.  An 
insect-eater,  the  killdeer  is  the  farmer’s  and 
gardener’s  friend. 
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WOODCHUCK 

The  woodchuck,  or  groundhog,  is  the 
largest  member  of  the  squirrel  family. 
Chucks  are  usually  found  near  farmland  but 
may  dig  burrows  in  the  woods.  These  later 
become  homes  for  many  animals,  but  cause 
problems  for  farmers.  The  grizzled  brown 
chuck,  about  two  feet  long  and  weighing 
about  10  pounds,  whistles  when  alarmed. 
He  eats  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa,  plantain, 
apples,  beans,  corn  and  other  plants.  Young 
are  bom  blind  and  naked  in  April,  2-6  per 
litter.  A true  hibernator.  Woodchuck  meat 
is  edible. 


BOBCAT 

Pennsylvania’s  only  wild  cat,  the  bobcat  is 
smaller  than  many  folks  imagine — little 
larger  than  a big  housecat.  It  feeds  mainly 
on  small  mammals  such  as  mice,  rats,  voles, 
rabbits  and  hares,  as  well  as  on  birds.  Once 
quite  common  in  the  state,  the  bobcat  popu- 
lation has  declined  since  the  1920s.  Favored 
habitat  of  brushy  forest  has  matured  across 
much  of  the  state,  leaving  them  with  fewer 
places  to  live.  Most  bobcats  are  found  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  state.  The  bobcat  was 
declared  a game  animal  and  given  total 
protection  here  in  1970. 


AMERICAN  ROBIN 

Perhaps  the  first  bird  most  people  learn  to 
recognize,  “robin  redbreast”  is  a brown  bird 
with  darker  head  and  tail  and  a rusty-red 
breast.  The  male’s  breast  in  spring  is  the 
most  vivid.  The  robin’s  call  is  a series  of 
chirps,  rising  and  falling.  Food:  earthworms 
and  insects.  Young  robins  often  fall  out  of 
their  nests  and  die,  but  robins  produce  so 
many  young  each  year  that  the  population 
remains  fairly  stable.  Nests  are  of  mud  and 
grass,  in  a tree  or  on  a ledge.  These  nests 
are  protected,  as  are  those  of  most 
songbirds,  by  federal  law. 
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MALLARD 


Best-known  of  our  waterfowl,  mallards  may 
remain  here  all  year  where  water  is  free  of 
ice.  The  male  (drake)  has  an  iridescent 
green  head,  white  neck  band  and  reddish 
chest;  the  hen  is  mottled  brown.  Both  sexes 
have  a bluish-purple  patch  on  the  wings, 
called  a speculum.  Eight  to  10  eggs  are  laid 
in  a nest  on  the  ground.  Food:  mostly 
aquatic  plants,  some  grain,  insects  and  small 
fish.  Call  is  a loud  quack.  Wild  birds  may 
join  domestic  ducks,  and  may  interbreed 
with  domestic  or  other  wild  ducks.  Duck 
hunting  is  regulated  by  state  and  federal 
laws. 


HOUSE  SPARROW 

An  introduced  species,  the  common  spar- 
row of  cities  and  towns,  this  bird  belongs  to 
a different  family  from  our  native  sparrows. 
This  one  came  from  Europe  in  1852,  and 
was  first  seen  in  Pennsylvania  in  1868.  Like 
the  starling,  it’s  an  aggressive  bird  with  few 
natural  enemies  in  this  country,  and  has 
multiplied  enormously.  This  sparrow  is 
common  in  farmyards,  eating  spilled  grain. 
The  male  is  a dapper-looking  fellow  with 
black  throat,  white  cheeks,  gray  head  and 
rusty  neck.  Females  and  young  are  an  un- 
distinguished brown  streaked  with  buff. 


BLACK  BEAR 

The  only  species  of  bear  in  Pennsylvania; 
most  common  in  northcentral  and  north- 
eastern counties.  Some  are  brown  (“cinna- 
mon”) rather  than  black.  Prefers  forests, 
dense  swamps;  sometimes  visits  farmlands. 
Bears  eat  almost  anything,  including  gar- 
bage, and  will  ffeeload  if  given  a chance. 
One  to  four  cubs  are  born  while  the  female 
is  in  winter  den.  Most  females  have  cubs 
every  other  year.  Bears  don’t  truly  hiber- 
nate, but  sleep  soundly  in  nests  or  dens  in 
hollow  stumps,  caves  and  under  trees.  Av- 
erage adult  weights:  male,  150-400  pounds; 
female,  115-200  pounds. 
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PORCUPINE 


The  “porlae”  is  one  mammal  most  people 
recognize — his  quills  (really  modified  hairs) 
are  an  outstanding  feature.  They  stick  into 
just  about  anything  that  brusnes  against 
them,  and  are  hard  to  remove.  The  por- 
cupine eats  almost  any  kind  of  vegetation, 
and  in  winter  will  eat  twigs  or  the  inner  bark 
of  trees.  He  may  gnaw  on  wooden  tools  or 
buildings,  to  the  owners’  dismay.  A creature 
of  forests,  the  porlae  is  most  active  at  night. 
Under  the  quills  he’s  about  the  size  of  a 
large  housecat.  Females  usually  have  one 
baby  every  year  or  two. 


CHIMNEY  SWIFT 

The  name's  appropriate,  for  this  is  a very 
fast  flier  which  roosts  and  nests  in  chimneys 
as  well  as  air  shafts,  hollow  trees,  silos  and 
wells.  Like  nighthawks,  they  re  most  obvi- 
ous during  feeding  flights  at  dusk,  but  these 
birds  are  quite  different  from  nighthawks. 
They  re  smaller,  and  their  flight  is  much 
more  erratic,  like  a high-speed,  fluttering 
roller-coaster.  The  call  is  different,  too:  a 
high-pitched,  chattering  chip- chip- chip. 
Wings  are  long  and  narrow,  gray-black  like 
the  rest  of  the  bird.  It  feeds  almost  entirely 
on  insects. 


SHORT-TAILED  SHREW 

Heavyweight  of  Pennsylvania’s  seven  shrew 
species;  tips  the  scale  at  half  an  ounce.  A 
common  mammal  in  the  state,  but  more 
likely  to  be  heard  (as  a tiny  rustle  in  fallen 
leaves)  than  seen,  due  to  its  size  and  shy- 
ness. Extremely  active  and  a voracious 
eater,  it  consumes  at  least  its  own  weight 
every  day  in  insects,  spiders,  snails,  mil- 
lipe  aes,  slugs,  etc.  Its  saliva  is  poisonous 
to  small  animals  but  harmless  to  man. 
The  velvety  gray-furred  shrew  has  a very 
ointed  snout  and  tiny  front  feet,  unlike  the 
eavy  spade-shaped  feet  of  the  mole. 
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EVENING  GROSBEAK 


EASTERN  COTTONTAIL 

The  rabbit’s  legendary  love  for  vegetables 
gets  him  into  trouble  with  home  gardeners. 
But,  along  with  voles  and  mice,  rabbits  are  a 
vital  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  food  chain. 
They’re  taken  in  large  numbers  by  foxes, 
hawks,  owls  and  other  predators;  to  make 
up  for  this,  their  breeding  rate  is  also  legen- 
dary. With  suitable  habitat,  including  es- 
cape cover,  rabbits  flourish  despite  animal 
predation  and  hunting.  Cottontails  are  most 
active  at  dawn  and  dusk.  Young — up  to  6 or 
7 litters  a year — are  born  naked  and  blind. 


Most  often  seen  in  winter  at  the  backyard 
feeder — some  years  quite  common,  other 
years  absent.  When  it  does  appear  here,  it’s 
most  easily  attracted  by  sunflower  seeds. 
About  the  same  size  as  the  cardinal,  with 
whom  it  may  be  seen  at  the  feeder,  the 
grosbeak’s  black,  white,  and  yellow  are 
nicely  set  off  by  the  cardinal’s  red.  In  both 
species,  the  female’s  color  is  duller  than  the 
male’s.  Outside  the  backyard,  its  favorite 
habitat  is  coniferous  forests,  its  favorite  food 
the  seeds  of  box-elder.  Call  is  a loud  chirp. 


CANADA  GOOSE 

Along  with  turkeys,  our  largest  game  birds. 
With  careful  management,  the  population 
nationwide  doubled  between  1955  and 
1975.  Both  sexes  have  a brown  body  and 
black  head  and  neck,  with  a white  cheek 
patch.  Some  Canadas  winter  here;  most 
migrate  in  V formations,  honking  loudly. 
Adults  mate  for  life,  breeding  when  three 
years  old.  They  nest  on  the  ground  near 
water,  and  readily  use  artificial  nesting  de- 
vices. Food:  aquatic  plants,  roots,  grains 
and  insects.  May  bother  landowners  by 
grazing  heavily  on  fields  near  wetlands. 
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LITTLE  BROWN  BAT 


Our  most  common  bat,  especially  around 
suburbs  and  towns.  A tiny  mammal,  its 
body  is  only  about  214  inches  long,  with  a 
10-inch  wingspread;  it  weighs  but  a quarter 
of  an  ounce.  In  winter,  these  bats  hibernate 
in  caves;  in  summer,  males  wander  while 
females  form  nursery  colonies,  sometimes 
in  attics  or  barns.  They’re  usually  harmless, 
and  eat  vast  numbers  of  insects,  but  their 
roosts  may  stink.  The  only  way  to  keep  bats 
out  permanently  is  to  close  all  openings 
bigger  than  Bats  leave  roosts  at  dusk, 
flying  for  hours  catching  insects  by  echolo- 
cation  (like  sonar).  One  young  per  year. 


RIVER  OTTER 

Intelligent,  playful,  sleek,  powerful — all  de- 
scribe river  otters.  Less  plentiful  than  they 
once  were,  otters  need  clean  water  and 
freedom  from  too  much  human  disturbance. 
An  adult  otter  is  about  three  feet  long  with  a 
one-foot  tail.  A blunt  muzzle  contains  sharp 
teeth  for  eating  aquatic  animals  and  plants. 
Otters  are  shy  and  are  active  mostly  at 
night,  so  are  seldom  seen.  Some  fishermen 
resent  their  eating  occasional  game  fish  (ot- 
ters eat  more  crayfish  and  small  nongame 
fish);  others  feel  otters  are  worth  a trout  now 
and  then. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANT 

This  popular  game  bird  is  a native  of  Asia, 
first  successfully  stocked  in  this  country  in 
Oregon  in  1881.  Pennsylvania’s  first  effort  to 
permanently  establish  the  ringneck  was  in 
1915.  The  brightly-colored  iridescent  male 
takes  off  with  a loud  cackle  when  flushed. 
Hen  pheasants  are  much  better  camouflaged 
in  brown  and  black.  Favorite  habitat:  grain 
fields,  meadows,  bushy  fencerows,  open 
marshes,  old  weedfields  and  pastures.  Eats 
at  least  56  species  of  plant  foods  and  many 
insects;  quite  fond  of  corn. 
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AMERICAN  KESTREL 

Smallest  but  most  colorful  Pennsylvania  fal- 
con, often  seen  perched  on  telephone  wires 
watching  for  prey.  The  robin-size  kestrel 
has  a rusty  back,  speckled  breast,  gray 
forehead  and  black  whisker-  and  ear-marks; 
males  have  blue-gray  wings,  females  rusty 
wings.  Nests  in  tree  cavities  or  nest  boxes; 
sometimes  in  building  eaves.  Kestrels  pre- 
fer to  eat  insects,  especially  grasshoppers, 
but  will  also  eat  small  mammals,  reptiles 
and  birds.  You  may  see  one  hovering  above 
a field,  then  dropping  on  prey.  Call,  a 
distinctive  killy-killy-killy . 


DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

Most  abundant  of  our  woodpeckers,  this 
little  sparrow-sized  bird  with  black  and- 
white  wings  and  white  back  is  well-known 
to  outdoorsmen.  The  male  has  a red  patch 
on  his  head.  Call  is  a soft  pik ; most  common 
sound  is  the  tap-tap-tap  of  a downy  looking 
for  beetle  eggs  and  grubs.  True  friends  of 
foresters,  woodpeckers  help  control  wood- 
destroying  insects,  and  hollow  out  nests 
only  in  the  softer  wood  of  dead  or  dying 
limbs.  Abandoned  woodpecker  nests  are 
often  used  by  other  birds  and  mammals. 
The  hairy  woodpecker  is  almost  a twin, 
but  a few  inches  bigger. 


RACCOON 

The  “masked  bandit”  who  raids  suburban 
garbage  cans  and  camp  food  boxes.  Active  at 
night,  the  coon  usually  stays  near  water. 
He  often  “washes”  food  before  eating.  Food 
is  varied:  fruits,  nuts,  corn,  insects,  grain, 
eggs,  crayfish.  Most  adults  weigh  14-18 
pounds.  Young  are  born  blind  ancfnaked  in 
early  April,  3-6  per  litter,  and  stay  with 
mother  until  late  fall.  Coons  sleep  deeply  in 
winter,  but  don’t  actually  hibernate.  Hollow 
trees  make  good  dens.  During  the  day,  you 
may  see  one  asleep  in  a high  tree-crotch. 
Raccoon  fur  is  valuable,  and  the  flesh  is 
edible. 
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FLYING  SQUIRREL 


Despite  its  name,  this  squirrel  doesn’t  really 
fly,  but  glides  from  high  to  lower  points 
using  skin  stretched  between  front  and  hind 
legs.  Silky  brown-furred  back,  white  belly 
and  big  black  eyes  make  him  most  appeal- 
ing. The  eastern  species  is  a bit  smaller  and 
lighter  than  a chipmunk;  the  northern  spe- 
cies is  chipmunk-size.  Both  live  in  wooded 
areas  but  are  seldom  seen  because  they’re 
only  active  at  night.  One  or  two  litters  of 
blind,  naked  young  are  born  yearly  in  tree- 
cavity  nests.  Food  is  varied:  seeds,  nuts, 
berries,  insects,  sometimes  mice,  small 
birds  and  eggs. 


RUFOUS-SIDED  TOWHEE 

Despite  its  obscure-sounding  name,  this  is  a 
common  bird  of  brushy  woods,  often  mis- 
taken for  a robin.  Its  red,  however,  is  just  on 
the  sides,  not  the  whole  breast.  Neck,  head 
and  back  are  black  in  males,  brown  in 
females.  It  sings  DRINK-your-TEA  re- 
peatedly, trilling  the  tea.  The  towhee  (pro- 
nounced TOE-he)  scratches  through  leaves 
on  the  ground  looking  for  insects  and  seeds, 
and  hops  from  bush  to  bush  in  the  under- 
growth, making  lots  of  noise.  Some  individ- 
uals remain  in  Pennsylvania  all  year. 


MUSKRAT 

Looking  something  like  a cross  between  a 
beaver  and  a vole — and  about  midway  be- 
tween them  in  size — is  this  mammal  of 
marshes,  ponds  and  streams.  Primarily  a 
vegetarian  specializing  in  cattails,  the  musk- 
rat will  also  eat  small  animals.  The  muskrat 
is  a prolific  breeder.  Home  may  be  a lodge 
of  mud  and  plant  material  in  shallow  water, 
or  a burrow  in  pond-  or  streambank.  Bur- 
rows may  damage  ponds;  fortunately,  musk- 
rat fur  is  valuable,  and  a good  way  to  solve 
such  problems  is  to  invite  in  a responsible 
trapper  to  thin  the  rat  population. 
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SCREECH  OWL 


MEADOW  VOLE 

Called  “meadow  mice  by  some,  the  several 
species  of  voles  have  chunkier  heads  and 
bodies,  shorter  tails,  and  smaller  ears  than 
mice.  Adult  meadow  voles  are  dark  brown, 
about  five  inches  long  with  a lV^-inch  tail. 
They  are  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
state  where  there  is  tall  grass,  through 
which  they  clear  runways  at  ground  level. 
Many  of  Pennsylvania’s  meat-eaters  depend 
on  voles  as  a basic  diet.  Even  black  bears 
munch  on  an  occasional  vole.  Meadow  voles 
eat  grasses,  seeds,  field  crops  and  fruits;  in 
winter,  they’ll  sometimes  eat  bark. 


Small  (about  eight  inches)  but  very  common 
owl,  with  ear-tufts  and  yellow  eyes.  Mot- 
tled; color  varies  from  reddish  to  brownish 
to  gray  (gray  is  most  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania). Year-round  resident  in  lightly 
wooded  areas  and  suburbs.  Nests  in  tree 
cavities  or  nest  boxes,  and  will  defend  nest 
fearlessly,  attacking  humans  which  venture 
near.  Mostly  nocturnal;  flies  silently.  Eats 
small  mammals  (mostly  mice);  also  insects, 
small  reptiles,  house  sparrows.  Voice:  a 
quavering,  descending  wail,  heard  most 
often  at  dusk. 


GREAT  BLUE  HERON 

The  heron  is  a large  wading  bird  with  long 
legs  and  neck.  The  great  blue  is  about  three 
feet  tall,  with  a gray-blue  body,  white  head 
and  black  “eyebrow’  plume.  Herons  walk 
slowly  through  fresh-  or  salt-water  shallows 
hunting  fish,  frogs,  and  crustaceans;  they 
may  also  eat  small  mammals  and  reptiles. 
Nest  in  trees,  in  colonies  called  “rookeries. 
In  Pennsylvania,  great  blues  breed  mostly 
in  northwestern  counties.  Call,  a hoarse 
squawk.  The  neck  is  crooked  in  flight.  Some 
individuals  remain  through  winter  on  open 
water,  though  most  migrate  south. 
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LONG-TAILED  WEASEL 


One  of  three  weasels  in  the  state,  all  of 
which  have  long,  slender  bodies.  This 
species  has  a long,  black-tipped  tail;  head 
and  body  are  about  I-IV2  feet  long  (females, 
slightly  smaller).  Some  individuals  turn 
white  in  winter  except  for  the  tail-tip;  most 
remain  brown.  Usually  nocturnal,  the 
weasel  may  sometimes  move  around  in  day- 
time; in  winter,  weasel  tracks  are  often  seen 
in  the  snow.  Hairless  and  blind  young  (5  or 
6)  are  born  in  a burrow  in  May.  The  weasel’s 
appetite  for  small  rodents  makes  him  a 
welcome  guest;  he  may  also  eat  insects, 
frogs,  snakes  and  birds. 


RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRD 

Hot  afternoon  on  the  marsh,  buzzy  insect 
noises  in  the  air,  and  a loud  O-ka-REEE, 
trilled  on  the  last  note,  spells  “red-winged 
blackbird.  ” This  striking  black  bird  with  the 
red  and  yellow  epaulets  is  almost  the  spirit 
of  the  marsh,  though  you  may  also  find  him 
in  drier  fields  and  pastures.  Females  and 
young  are  streaky  brown,  but  often  with  a 
bit  of  red  on  their  shoulders,  too.  They  eat 
many  insects,  especially  weevils  and  cater- 
pillars, and  weed  seeds;  in  winter,  banded 
together  with  other  blackbirds  in  great 
flocks,  they  may  eat  grain. 


EASTERN  MOLE 

Most  of  us  know  moles,  if  not  from  experi- 
ence with  them  or  their  burrows,  then  at 
least  as  the  “Mr.  Mole  of  numerous  chil- 
dren’s stories.  He’s  always  chubby  and 
near-sighted — like  the  real-life  mole  with 
his  stubby  6-inch  body  and  tiny  eyes.  He 
has  no  external  ears,  but  makes  up  for  a lack 
there  with  jumbo-size  front  paws  for  bur- 
rowing. His  plushy  fur  is  slate-gray.  Though 
moles  irritate  homeowners  by  tunneling 
through  lawns,  they  also  eat  lawn-damaging 
grubs  and  insects  and  aerate  the  soil. 
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RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 


Lucky  is  the  person  who  spies  this  three- 
inch  bit  of  brightness  hovering  insectlike 
near  a blossom.  Only  the  male  has  the 
bright-red  throat;  both  sexes  are  iridescent 
green  above  and  white  below.  The  call  is  a 
rapid  squeak,  but  you  may  also  hear  their 
high-speed  wings  “humming”  in  flight. 
Food  is  insects  and  nectar,  especially  from 
tubular  red  or  orange  flowers;  easily  lured 
to  red  sugar-water  feeders.  The  nest  is  a tiny 
cup  fashioned  of  floss  from  milkweed  and 
other  plants,  held  together  with  spider  or 
tentworm  silk,  and  covered  with  bits  of 
lichen.  It  holds  eggs  (usually  two)  the  size  of 
small  beans. 


DEER  MOUSE 

This  and  the  similar  white-footed  mouse  are 
probably  the  most  abundant  mammals  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  may  enter  houses  in  the 
fall  and  be  mistaken  for  house  mice.  The 
deer  mouse  has  huge  black  eyes,  large  ears, 
fawn-colored  back,  white  belly  and  paws, 
and  a furred  tail;  the  house  mouse  is  grayer, 
has  a gray  belly  and  naked  tail.  The  deer 
mouse  eats  seeds,  fruits  and  insects,  and  is 
tidy.  Its  nest  is  a ball  of  soft  material.  This 
dainty  mouse  is  7-8  inches  long,  including 
tail.  Up  to  four  litters  (3-7  young  each)  may 
be  bom  annually. 


WILD  TURKEY 

Our  biggest  upland  game  bird;  a male  (gob- 
bler) may  weigh  15  pounds  or  more.  Dis- 
tinguished from  domestic  turkeys  by  the 
brown  tips  on  tailfeathers  (domestics  are 
white).  The  “beard”  of  modified  feathers  is 
seldom  found  on  hens.  The  male  gobbles 
and  stmts  to  attract  females,  fanning  his  tail 
and  drooping  his  wings  to  the  ground.  Tur- 
keys are  usually  found  in  or  near  the  woods; 
young  birds  (poults)  spend  much  time  in 
clearings  where  they  feed  on  insects.  Later, 
they’ll  eat  fruit,  nuts,  grains  and  green 
plants.  Turkeys  avoid  flying  but  do  it  sur- 
prisingly well. 
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GRAY  SQUIRREL 


The  nickname  “bushytail”  refers  to  his  fluffy 
tail,  almost  as  long  as  his  body,  which  lends 
balance  in  his  amazing  acrobatics.  Grizzled 
gray  (more  or  less  rusty  along  the  back)  with 
a white  belly.  The  black  color  phase  is 
common  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
hind  legs  are  powerful,  the  front  paws 
dainty  and  agile  for  handling  nuts,  seeds, 
fruits,  and  occasional  insects  and  mush- 
rooms. Squirrels  may  build  temporary 
nests  — balls  of  leaves  and  twigs  high  in  a 
tree.  Young  (4-5)  are  born  in  a tree  cavity  or 
manmade  nest  box.  Adults  weigh  about  I-IY2 
pounds.  The  meat  is  quite  tasty. 


BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

Every  hunter,  hiker,  and  skier  probably 
knows  this  pert  little  grey-white-and-black 
bundle  of  woodland  energy.  They  ve  en- 
joyed his  curiousity — he’ll  edge  closer  and 
closer  if  you  remain  quite  still — -and  his 
bright  TSICK-dee-dee-aee  which  enlivens 
the  winter  woods.  He’s  around  all  year  long, 
but  is  most  noticeable  in  winter  when  many 
other  birds  have  departed  for  sunnier 
places.  He’s  often  seen  with  nuthatches, 
titmice  and  downy  woodpeckers  in  winter. 
Insects  fuel  his  fires;  he  s a great  benefit  to 
farmers  and  foresters. 


SNOWSHOE  HARE 

The  snowshoe  gets  his  name  from  his  big 
feet,  made  bigger  in  winter  by  thick,  coarse 
fur.  He  also  cnanges  from  brown  in  summer 
to  white  in  winter.  Unlike  rabbits,  hares  are 
born  fully  furred,  with  eyes  open.  But  like 
rabbits  (and  deer),  they  eat  mostly  green 
lants  in  summer,  woody  browse  (twigs, 
uds  and  bark)  in  winter.  Hares  like  high- 
elevation  swamps,  brushy  areas,  and  mixed 
hardwoods  and  conifers.  Mature  forests 
don’t  suit  them  well,  one  reason  they’re  less 
common  now  than  right  after  the  big  logging 
boom. 
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COMMON  NIGHTHAWK 


At  dusk,  except  in  winter,  you  may  hear  a 
buzzy,  nasal  peent.  Search  the  sky  and  you 
may  find  this  relative  of  the  whippoorwill 
flying  high  on  long,  pointed  wings,  which 
are  dark  with  white  patches.  It  will  be 
catching  enormous  quantities  of  insects  in 
its  wide,  bristle-lined  mouth.  Prefers  open 
country,  suburbs  and  towns.  Lays  eggs  on 
gravel,  often  on  gravel-covered  rooftops, 
and  may  be  seen  sitting  lengthwise  (most 
birds  perch  crosswise)  on  tree  limbs  during 
the  day.  Common  as  a breeding  resident  in 
summer,  and  during  migrations  in  spring 
and  fall. 


RED  FOX 

Spirited  Reynard  of  the  fox  chase,  with  a 
handsome  red  coat,  black  ears  and  legs,  and 
white  throat,  belly  and  tail-tip.  Length:  3-314 
feet,  including  a bushy  16-inch  tail.  The 
female  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  male. 
Favorite  habitat  is  rolling  farmland  in- 
terspersed with  woods.  This  fox  may  dig  its 
own  den  or  use  old  woodchuck  burrows. 
Usually  4-7  pups  are  born  in  April,  with 
woolly  fur  but  eyes  closed.  Both  parents 
care  for  pups.  Red  foxes  eat  small  mammals 
and  birds;  also  eggs,  fruit,  and  insects.  The 
bark  sounds  like  a small  dog.  Fur  is  quite 
valuable. 


HORNED  GREBE 

Grebes  are  water  birds  with  pointed  bills 
and  lobed  (not  webbed)  feet,  which  some- 
times swim  low  in  the  water.  The  horned 
grebe  in  summer  has  a dark  body  and  head, 
red  neck,  and  bushy  tan  plumes  (“horns”) 
behind  the  eyes;  in  winter,  a dark  back  and 
head,  with  white  chin  and  neck.  Grebes 
summer  on  lakes  and  marshes,  winter  on 
salt  water  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  feet  are 
set  far  back,  and  grebes  can  take  off  only 
from  water.  Young  may  ride  on  the  parents’ 
backs.  Grebes  dive  for  their  food  of  small 
fish,  crustaceans,  insects,  tadpoles,  and 
lizards. 
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MINK 


A long,  slender,  dark-brown  mammal  related 
to  weasels  and  famous  for  its  soft,  lustrous 
fur.  About  two  feet  long,  weighing  I-IV2 
pounds,  minks  have  strong  scent  glands  like 
other  mustelids  (weasels,  skunks,  otters). 
Usually  found  near  water,  but  tracks  in 
snow  show  they  roam  the  winter  woods. 
Minks  eat  fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  small  mam- 
mals, birds,  insects  and  snakes.  A mink  may 
den  under  a large  tree,  in  a muskrat  lodge  or 
in  a streambank  burrow.  Four  to  eight 
young  are  born  in  April,  naked  and  blind. 
Domestic  minks  are  raised  on  “ranches.” 


BEAVER 

One  of  the  world’s  largest  rodents,  the  bea- 
ver may  weigh  up  to  60  pounds.  Webbed 
hind  feet  propel  him  through  water;  a 
broad  flat  tail  serves  as  rudder.  Gone  from 
Pennsylvania  before  white  settlers  arrived, 
beaver  were  restocked  beginning  in  1917, 
rotected  for  a while,  and  now  have 
ealthy,  trappable  populations.  They  build 
dams  to  create  ponds  in  which  they  build 
lodges,  or  may  build  streambank  burrows. 
Food  is  the  inner  bark  of  trees.  Usually  four 
kits  are  born  in  May,  fully  furred  and  with 
eyes  open.  Beavers  have  long  been  prized 
for  their  fine  fur. 


STARLING 

This  bird  is  so  common  here  that  it’s  hard  to 
believe  it’s  not  native  to  the  United  States, 
but  was  brought  in  from  Europe  in  1890. 
First  introduced  into  New  York’s  Central 
Park,  it  had  reached  Pennsylvania  by  1904. 
Now  it  roosts,  often  on  city  buildings,  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  and  may  be  a real  nui- 
sance. Starlings  drive  native  birds  such  as 
bluebirds  from  their  nest  cavities.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  eat  a lot  of  insects.  Star- 
lings are  iridescent  black  with  a yellow  bill  in 
summer;  black  speckled  with  white,  with  a 
dark  bill  in  winter. 
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EASTERN  BLUEBIRD 


Once  a common  sight  in  the  Pennsylvania 
countryside,  the  bluebird  has  dwindled  in 
the  past  half-century.  Among  the  many  rea- 
sons for  its  decline  are  loss  of  tree-cavity 
nesting  spots,  and  competition  for  the  few 
sites  from  house  sparrows  and  starlings. 
Many  outdoorsmen  erect  suitable  bluebird 
nest  boxes  in  an  effort  to  bring  back  this 
lovely  little  bird  with  the  voracious  appetite 
for  insects.  Boxes  must  be  the  exact  size  to 
let  bluebirds  in  and  keep  competitors  out. 
Both  sexes  are  blue,  with  reddish  throat  and 
breast,  but  the  male  is  much  brighter.  Fa- 
vorite habitat  is  open  farmland  and  roadsides. 
Call,  a soft  warble. 


RED-TAILED  HAWK 

The  most  common  hawk,  a year-round  resi- 
dent of  our  state,  is  the  redtail.  As  you 
might  guess  from  its  name,  its  most  striking 
characteristic  is  a rusty-red  tail.  Spread  in 
flight,  with  sun  shining  down  through  it, 
that  tail  is  quite  striking;  when  conditions 
are  not  so  good,  however,  it  may  not  look 
red  at  all.  The  back  and  upper  wings  are 
brown,  the  underparts  more  or  less  speck- 
led but  with  a distinct  band  of  darker  speck- 
les across  the  belly.  Often  seen  perched  in 
a tree  near  open  country,  or  soaring  above, 
searching  with  sharp  eyes  for  small  rodents. 


OPOSSUM 

Only  North  American  “pouched”  or  mar- 
supial mammal.  (The  kangaroo  is  an  Austra- 
lian marsupial.)  Up  to  18  young  are  born 
naked  and  blind,  each  smaller  than  a hon- 
eybee. They  climb  up  to  mother  s pouch, 
where  they  live  4-6  weeks,  attached  to 
nipples.  Opossums  live  in  open  woods, 
swamps  and  wastelands.  Bed  is  a nest  of 
leaves  in  a hollow  log,  tree  cavity,  or  bur- 
row. They  eat  almost  anything:  fruits,  nuts, 
corn,  worms,  insects,  frogs,  snakes,  birds, 
small  mammals,  eggs.  Most  weigh  4-10 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  edible,  and  the  fur  is 
used  for  trimmings. 
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TURKEY  VULTURE 


An  unattractive  bird  with  an  unpleasant 
odor;  yet  immensely  valuable.  Vultures  eat 
carrion;  you  might  call  them  the  garbage 
disposers  of  the  bird  world.  What  a mess 
we  d have  without  them!  Common  in  sum- 
mer; some  stay  through  winter  in  southeast- 
ern and  occasionally  southwestern  counties. 
Large,  black  bird  with  naked  red  head. 
High,  soaring  flight;  wingspread  about  six 
feet;  wings  are  black  in  front,  light  gray  at 
tips  and  back,  characteristically  held  in  a 
shallow  V rather  than  straight  out.  Nests  in 
rock  crevices  or  hollow  logs. 


STRIPED  SKUNK 

All  mustelids  have  scent  glands,  but  the 
skunk’s  the  champ!  If  he  feels  threatened 
and  raises  his  hind  end,  watch  out  for  a 
potent-smelling  defense.  Weighing  about 
2lA-l  pounds,  this  skunk  is  black  with  a 
V-shaped  white  stripe  and  bushy  tail. 
Found  often  near  farmlands,  where  he  digs 
a den  or  uses  an  old  ‘chuck  hole  to  sleep  in 
during  the  day  and  in  very  cold  weather. 
Kits  are  born  in  late  March,  naked  but  with 
the  stripe  pattern  showing  on  their  skin. 
Foods:  insects,  fruits,  grains,  small  rodents, 
eggs.  Fur  is  sometimes  used  in  coats. 


MOCKINGBIRD 

“King  of  Songs”  could  be  his  title — or  “The 
Great  Pretender.”  He's  a long-tailed  bird, 
dark  gray  above,  light  gray  beneath,  with 
white  patches  on  wings  and  tail.  He  sings 
almost  constantly,  especially  on  clear  spring 
nights,  imitating  many  bird  songs  as  well  as 
other  animal  sounds,  whistles,  creaking 
doors,  musical  instruments,  and  so  on. 
Some  folks  find  this  annoying;  others,  a 
source  of  continual  amusement  and  plea- 
sure. The  singing  male  prefers  a high 
perch — often  a television  antenna.  Food: 
insects  and  wild  fruits.  Rare  here  in  earlier 
years;  now  fairly  common  in  southern  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Worth  the  Cost 

Deputy  J.  L.  Metzger  tells  us  that 
the  squirrels  have  destroyed  about  ten 
or  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  Gardner  of  Uriah,  Adams 
County,  but  that  this  farmer  is  only  too 
glad  to  put  up  with  the  damage  just  to 
see  the  creatures  around.  There  are  a 
great  many  more  farmers  of  this  type 
than  we  realize.  1929 


Minor  Inconvenience 

An  interesting  report  from  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Edmund  D.  Groff  of 
Worthington  reached  the  Game  Com- 
mission recently.  It  stated  that  during  a 
recent  forest  fire  in  Armstrong  County 
a ruffed  grouse’s  nest  with  11  eggs  was 
discovered.  Upon  seeing  that  the  fire 
would  soon  destroy  the  nest,  Mr.  Groff 
removed  the  entire  nest,  wrapping  it  in 
his  vest  and  carrying  it  to  safety.  After 
the  fire  had  been  extinguished  he 
daced  the  nest  where  it  had  formerly 
Deen.  The  next  day  he  returned  and 
ound  that  the  grouse  was  back  on  the 
nest  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
1930 


New  License  Year 

It  will  interest  sportsmen  to  know 
that  all  hunting  licenses  which  were 
issued  after  May  1,  1930,  will  be  in 
force  until  August  31,  1931,  which 
marks  the  termination  of  the  new  hunt- 
ing license  period.  After  August  31, 
1931,  all  licenses  will  be  issued  for  the 
year  beginning  September  1 and  end- 
ing August  31  of  the  following  year. 
1931 


Shoes  Come  Second 

A McKeesport  woman  seeking  a di- 
vorce has  given  58  reasons  why  she  and 
her  husband  should  be  separated.  One 
of  the  reasons,  alleges  the  applicant  for  a 
separation,  is  that  instead  of  buying 
their  baby  a pair  of  shoes  he  bought  a 
hunting  license  and  went  hunting. 
Married  men  who  are  hunters  take 
notice — buy  the  baby  a pair  of  shoes 
first.  1932 

Help  Not  Wanted 

A Jenny  Wren  took  exception  to  the 
material  with  which  Father  Wren  was 
helping  to  construct  a nest  at  the  home 
of  George  Kohler,  Refuge  Keeper,  on 
the  Loyalsock  Creek,  recently.  The 
Refuge  Keeper  had  gathered  some  tops 
off  some  goldenrod  and  scattered  them 
on  the  sidewalk.  Father  Wren  soon 
discovered  an  easy  plan  to  gather  the 
material  and  at  once  set  out  to  carry  the 
pieces  to  the  bird  box.  In  about  five 
minutes  Mother  Wren  put  in  her  ap- 

Eearance.  She  poked  her  head  in  the 
ole  of  the  box,  came  out  and  sat  on  a 
limb  of  a nearby  tree,  fluttered  her 
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wings  and  then  proceeded  to  the  box, 
tore  out  the  goldenrod  tips  and  built 
her  own  nest.  Father  Wren  will  not  be 
in  a hurry  to  build  another  nest.  1933 


Doe  Turns  Tables 

We  have  had  plenty  of  trouble  all 
over  our  country  during  the  year  with 
dogs  chasing  deer.  In  many  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  shoot  the  dogs  as  they 
could  not  be  caught.  However  this  time 
the  tables  were  turned  and  a doe  deer 
was  observed  chasing  a dog  out  of  the 
woods  right  home  to  his  own  backyard. 
On  investigating  it  was  found  that  the 
doe  had  two  fawns  in  the  woods  nearby 
and  when  the  dog  came  near  she 
promptly  routed  him. — E.  L.  Shields, 
District  Game  Protector,  Armstrong 
County.  1934 


Extricated  from  Fence 

While  traveling  near  Polk,  Venango 
County,  the  crew  of  a New  York  Cen- 
tral train  noticed  a deer  which  had 
become  entangled  in  a wire  fence  some 
distance  from  the  track.  Upon  arrival  at 
the  nearest  station  they  dispatched  a 
message  to  Game  Protector  Campbell 
who  rushed  to  the  scene  at  once.  When 
he  arrived  the  deer  was  still  alive,  and 
though  heavy  he  raised  it  to  his  shoul- 
der and  safety  extricated  the  animal. 
1935 


The  Three  R’s 

During  the  breeding  season  this 
year,  Reiuge  Keeper  Oudette  found  the 
following  species  nesting  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Swamp:  redheads,  ruddy  ducks 
and  ringneck  ducks.  These  are  very 
unusual  findings  and  possibly  may  be 
recorded  as  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the 
State.  1936 


In  and  Out — Slowly 

Game  Protector  L.  H.  Wood  of  Tioga 
County,  who  has  busied  himself  check- 
ing on  the  respirations  of  hibernating 
bears,  made  the  following  observation 
on  a one-year-old:  The  yearling  took  an 
average  of  three  and  one-half  breaths 
per  minute.  The  fact  that  this  bear  was 
so  young  may  have  had  an  influence  on 
the  breathing  rate  as  compared  to  that 
of  an  adult.  Wood  promises  to  check  on 
their  heart  action  if  he  can  locate 
another  dozing  bear.  1937 
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Just  Ducks  Her  Head 

I recently  heard  of  an  interesting  case 
of  a ringneck  hen  nesting  between  the 
rails  of  a trolley  track.  A car  passes  this 
point  about  every  20  minutes,  but  the 
hen  never  moves  from  the  nest  and  the 
car  passes  directly  over  her.  I checked 
on  this  information  and  found  it  to  be 
correct.  The  nest  was  located  a short 
distance  out  of  Quakertown  between 
the  rails  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transit 
Co. — E.  W.  Flexer,  Traveling  Game 
Protector,  Bucks  County.  1938 
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Or  Just  Hungry 

On  March  30  while  patrolling  near 
Falmouth  I observed  a rabbit  feeding 
upon  a cardboard  carton.  Upon  inves- 
tigating I found  the  animal  had  chewed 
a large  portion  of  the  box  in  which  was 
some  baking  powder.  Whether  or  not 
the  animal  was  after  the  powder  or 
some  mineral  in  the  glue  that  held  the 
carton  together  is  more  than  I can 
say. — Peter  J.  Filkosky,  Traveling 
Game  Protector,  Lancaster  County. 
1939 


Old  Tin  Head 

While  patrolling  Beaver  Run  section 
in  Washington  Township  on  Saturday, 
May  11,  1940,  I came  upon  a ground- 
hog wandering  about  with  a tin  can 
forced  over  its  head.  After  taking  two 
snapshots  I took  the  can  from  its  head 
and  for  several  seconds  it  sat  there 
looking  at  me  as  if  to  say  “thanks 
before  leaving  in  a hurry  for  its  home. 
The  chuck  was  of  good  size  and  the  can 
measured  2%"  in  diameter  and  4Vfc" 
deep. — Game  Protector  John  S. 
Shuler,  Westmoreland  County.  1940 


Appetite  Bigger 
Than  He  Was 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  1941,  Mr.  Syl- 
vester Knable,  Webster  Mills,  Ayre 
Township,  Fulton  County,  reported 
that  his  small  daughter  heard  a young 
rabbit  making  a noise.  She  ran  to  where 
the  noise  came  from  and  found  a box 
turtle  in  the  act  of  killing  the  young  rab- 
bit. She  called  to  her  father  and  he  saw 
the  turtle  and  the  young  rabbit,  which 
was  badly  mangled  by  the  turtle. 

I have  known  turtles  of  this  kind  to 
eat  both  turkey  and  ringneck  pheasant 
eggs,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I have 
ever  known  them  to  kill  anything. — 
Game  Protector  Isaac  Baumgardner, 
Fulton  County.  1941 
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Down  With  Signs 

There  is  a bear  hanging  around  the 
Beaver  Meadows  refuge  that  seems  to 
have  a dislike  for  the  sign  boards  on  the 
refuge.  Tears  the  boards  off  the  post 
and  then  takes  them  apart.  This  has 
happened  for  the  last  three  years. 
There  were  several  boards  destroyed 
this  fall. — Game  Protector  Edward 
Shaw,  Division  “F.”  1942 


Hides  Help 

Many  thanks  to  the  hunters  in  this 
section  who  turned  over  their  deerskins 
to  make  gloves  and  vests  for  the  service 
men  to  keep  comfortable  while  making 
it  uncomfortable  for  the  enemy. — 
Game  Protector  Francis  E.  Jenkins, 
Division  “B.”  1943 


Puzzle  Solved 

One  of  our  local  poultry  raisers 
thought  he  was  losing  chickens  from  his 
pens  on  a side  hill,  but  he  could  find  no 
holes  in  the  wire.  He  took  a chicken 
which  had  died  from  natural  causes  and 
placed  it  in  the  corner  of  the  pen.  On 
the  post  above  it  he  put  a pole  trap.  The 
following  morning  he  had  a large 
Great-Horned  Owl! — Game  Protector 
Paul  L.  Failor,  Mt.  Pocono.  1944 
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How  Things  Are 

The  kill  of  small  game  was  light  in 
this  section.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  were 
fairly  abundant;  grouse  and  quail  were 
scarce.  Deer  are  again  becoming  quite 
plentiful  in  the  South  Mountain.  The 
outlook  for  the  buck  season  is  good. — 
Game  Protector  J.  R.  Spahr,  Gardners. 
1945 


Light  Losses 

Tons  of  acorns  are  left  on  the  ground 
throughout  much  of  the  district.  The 
mild  winter  and  early  spring  have  re- 
sulted in  a better  than  average  carry- 
over of  deer.  Indeed,  winter  loss  has 
been  so  light  as  to  be  negligible  as  a 
factor  in  management,  and  unless  there 
is  a later  loss  from  the  bot-fly,  we  must 
expect  a very  heavy  deer  population 
this  fall. — Game  Protector  L.  B. 
Rosenkrans,  Wilcox.  1946 


Talented  Trapper 

A farmer’s  son  who  resides  near  this 
area  requested  a permit  to  trap  pred- 
ators. To  my  amazement,  he  caught  41 
within  a relatively  short  time. — Game 
Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York.  1947 


Hitchhiker 

During  the  month  of  January,  An- 
drew Sipes  of  Hustontown  was  trucking 
coal  from  a stripping  operation  in  the 
Sandy  Run  section  of  Bedford  County 
and  reported  that  a fellow  trucker  saw  a 
ruffed  grouse  fly  from  a tree  along  the 
mountain  trail  and  alight  on  Sipes’s 
truck.  The  bird  continued  to  ride  the 
load  of  coal  to  the  end  of  the  wooded 
section  on  Broadtop  Mountain.  At  dif- 
ferent times  Mr.  Sipes  stated  that  he 
was  compelled  to  bring  his  truck  to 
almost  a dead  stop  for  a grouse  to  clear 
the  road. — Game  Protector  William 
Lane,  Hustontown.  1948 


Where  the  Goodies  Are 

While  working  on  food  plots  on  State 
Game  Lands  127  during  September,  I 
observed  a woodchuck  sitting  up  in  the 
first  fork  of  a stalk  of  corn.  The  animal 
was  up  about  a foot  or  so  from  the 
ground,  nonchalantly  chewing  away  on 
an  ear  of  corn.  I have  heard  of  wood- 
chucks climbing  trees  but  this  is  the 
first  experience  I have  had  with  one 
climbing  a stalk  of  corn. — Game  Pro- 
tector Vic  Shaffer,  District  B-17,  Thorn- 
hurst.  1949 
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Early  Bird 

On  December  10,  I observed  a large 
bird  winging  its  way  toward  me.  As  it 
approached,  I could  see  that  it  was  a 
Great  Blue  Heron.  I thought  this  quite 
unusual  since  most  of  the  streams  were 
frozen  over  at  this  time. — Game  Pro- 
tector Dan  McPeek,  Jr.,  Media.  1950 


Want  to  Add  5,000 

The  farmers  in  this  district  would  like 
to  have  the  Farm-Game  Projects  ex- 
panded further.  They  have  been  in 
effect  in  this  area  for  only  two  years  and 
they  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
benefits.  At  the  present  time  we  could 
add  5,000  acres.  This  vast  waiting  list 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fine 
Sportsmen-Farmer-Game  Commission 
relations.— District  Game  Protector 
Elder  D.  Ramsey,  Lehigh  ton.  1951 


Raccoon  Roping 

In  my  absence  a few  days  ago  the 
Franklin  Fire  Department  called  for 
me  about  a raccoon.  I returned  about 
two  hours  later  just  as  it  was  being 
released.  It  had  fallen  or  climbed  down 
a chimney  of  a restaurant  here  in  the 
city,  a two-story  brick  building  in  a 
block  with  other  brick  buildings.  How 
it  got  up  on  the  roof  of  this  building  is  a 
mystery.  The  firemen  spent  about  an 
hour  with  ropes  and  hooks  to  fish  it  out 
of  the  chimney. — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Clyde  W.  Decker,  Franklin. 
1952 


Perplexed  Hunter  Blasts 
TV  Snow 

During  a heavy  ice  storm  in  January 
a resident  of  a nearby  town  found  his 
television  aerial  about  to  collapse  from 
the  weight  of  the  snow  and  ice  which  had 
formed  upon  it.  After  deliberating  mo- 
mentarily the  man  entered  his  home, 
got  the  trusty  old  double  barrel  shot- 
gun, and  loaded  it  with  two  shells  of 
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Number  8 shot.  Two  well  placed  shots 
removed  a large  portion  of  the  ice,  sav- 
ing the  television  tower  and  antenna 
from  collapsing.  — District  Game  Pro- 
tector Glenn  Kitchen,  Weatherly.  1953 


Sneaky  Guy 

Squirrel  hunters  in  this  area  really 
take  things  seriously.  Deputy  William 
Coneyveer  checked  a hunter  who  was 
tiptoeing  through  the  woods  in  his 
stocking  feet.  He  had  his  shoes  tied 
onto  his  belt.  He  said  if  you  expect  to 
get  squirrels  you  just  have  to  be 
quiet.— District  Game  Protector  Wil- 
liam E.  Cowden,  Waynesburg.  1954 


Loon  Launching 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— On  April 
20,  a man  brought  a bird  in  to  me  that 
he  had  picked  up  on  the  road  near 
Somerset  and  which  he  thought  was 
crippled.  The  bird  was  a loon  and  we 
put  it  on  a pond  where  it  immediately 
took  off.  This  man  was  not  aware  that 
the  loon  could  not  take  off  when  on  the 
ground. — District  Game  Protector  E. 
W.  Cox,  Somerset.  1955 
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Slow  Traveler 

BERKS  COUNTY— In  1922  James 
Potts  and  Frank  Syter,  Mohnton, 
started  working  for  the  Sheerlund 
Forest  Estate  in  Cumru  Township. 
Shortly  after  they  started  they  found  a 
woods  turtle.  After  carving  their  initials 
on  it  they  released  it.  The  last  week  of 
June,  1956,  these  two  men  found  the 
same  turtle  very  close  to  where  they 
had  released  it  in  1922. — District 
Game  Protector  J.  A.  Leiendecker, 
Reading.  1956 


Whacky  Woody 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— Mr.  Green- 
baum  called  me  about  an  unusual  ex- 
perience he  had  concerning  wildlife. 
The  picture  on  his  television  set  was 
jumping  up  and  down  and  not  being 
able  to  find  any  mechanical  difficulty 
with  his  set,  he  went  outside  to  inspect 
his  aerial.  There  he  found  a wood- 
pecker hammering  away  with  as  much 
diligence  as  if  he  was  attacking  a sturdy 
oak. — District  Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown.  1957 


Like  Cozy  Dens 

WYOMING  COUNTY— Bears  in  this 
area  are  usually  up  out  of  the  sack  and 
stirring  around  by  the  middle  of  March 
but  this  year  they  overslept  almost  a full 
month,  due  no  doubt  to  the  heavy 
blanket  of  snow  which  remained  in  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming  County  until 
late  in  April. — District  Game  Protector 
Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Mehoopany.  1958 
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Lulls  Them  to  Sleep 

ERIE  COUNTY — It  is  curious  to 
note  how  animals  adapt  themselves  to 
strange  conditions.  A pair  of  beavers 
made  their  home  in  a den  they  hol- 
lowed out  in  a grade  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  near  Erie.  They  spent 
most  of  the  winter  in  this  den,  which  is 
not  directly  under  the  tracks  but  only 
about  5 feet  from  the  rails  on  the  main 
line.  The  noisy  traffic  of  freight  and 
passenger  trains  in  no  way  discouraged 
them. — District  Game  Protector  El- 
mer Simpson,  Union  City.  1959 


Obvious  Answer 

JUNIATA  COUNTY — I stopped  in 
the  First  National  Rank  of  Mifflintown 
where  most  of  the  Hunting  Licenses  for 
the  County  of  Juniata  are  sold.  Franklin 
Miller,  the  cashier  and  an  interested 
sportsman,  called  me  over  and  said, 
“You’ll  have  to  hear  this  one,  it’s  too 
good  to  keep.  It  seems  a fellow  handed 
in  his  application  for  his  license  and 
after  looking  at  it  Franklin  asked, 
“What’s  all  these  numbers  where  it  says 
height,  you  can’t  have  two  different 
heights.  The  fellow  replied,  “No,  that 
8 is  the  size  shoe  I wear.  See,  there  it 
says  FEET.  —District  Game  Protector 
Robert  Shaffer,  Mifflintown.  1960 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Recently 
while  giving  a talk  on  firearm  safety  to  a 
group  of  Boy  Scouts,  I was  trying  to 
impress  upon  them  how  dangerous  a 
bullet  could  be.  I held  a .22  shell  in  my 
hand  and  explained  to  them  that  this 
bullet  could  kill  a man  at  a distance  of 
one  mile.  Immediately  after  I said  this, 
one  of  the  boys  asked  me,  “How  about  a 
woman?” — District  Game  Protector 
George  T.  Szilvasi,  McKees  Rocks. 
1961 


Buddies 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— A farmer  in 
my  district  recently  told  me  about  a 
ruffed  grouse  that  comes  to  his  machine 
shed  as  soon  as  it  hears  his  tractor  start 
and  will  follow  alongside  of  the  tractor 
as  he  goes  to  the  field.  If  he  drives  the 
tractor  too  fast  for  it  to  keep  up,  it  will 
take  short  flights  so  as  to  be  alongside  of 
the  tractor. — District  Game  Protector 
Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick.  1962 


Our  Kind  of  Guy 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Recently 

while  sitting  in  a barber  shop  waiting 
my  turn  for  a haircut,  the  two  barbers 
and  several  other  patrons  were  calling 
and  calling  a boy  about  10  or  12  years 
old,  telling  him  that  it  was  his  turn. 
Thinking  he  was  asleep,  I glanced  his 
way  and  saw  he  was  reading  the  GAME 
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NEWS.  Finally,  one  of  the  barbers 
walked  over  to  him  and  took  his  arm. 
The  barber  asked  what  he  was  reading 
and  the  boy  stated,  “The  GAME 
NEWS — this  is  really  a good 
book.” — District  Game  Protector  Paul 
A.  Ranck,  Williamsport.  1963 


Number  One 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Several 
weeks  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a fine  sportsman  of  “The  Old  School 
from  Susquehanna  County.  He  was 
Dana  Watrous,  from  Montrose.  It  was 
especially  interesting  to  meet  Mr. 
Watrous  since  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  first  license  in  1913.  What  was 
especially  memorable  was  the  fact  that 
the  license  was  issued  by  his  father  who 
was  the  County  Treasurer  at  the 
time. — Conservation  Information  As- 
sistant Stephen  Kish,  Dallas.  1964 


The  Kind  With  Heavy  Feet 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— On  the  26th 
of  December  one  of  the  local  radio 
stations  gave  the  extended  season  on 
small  game.  “Legal  game  would  be 
rouse,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  horseshoe 
ares.  — District  Game  Protector 

George  A.  Dieffenderfer,  Milton.  1965 
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Lots  of  Loud  Toms 

FOREST  COUNTY — The  first  spring 
gobbler  season  was  a big  success  in  this 
area,  with  a number  of  sportsmen  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  nice  weather  to 
combine  hunting  with  fishing  and 
camping.  This  is  the  first  time  many 
hunters  knew  the  game  was  there — the 
constant  gobbling  on  all  the  hills  proved 
it.  One  group  of  hunters  told  me  of 
hearing  11  different  toms  in  one  morn- 
ing. (Those  same  hunters,  hunting  to- 
gether, did  not  get  one  either!) 
Everyone  I talked  to  in  passing  out 
survey  cards  really  enjoyed  this 
hunt.  — District  Game  Protector  D.  W. 
Gross,  Marienville.  1968 


Problem  Solved 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— A Safety 
Zone  cooperator  told  me  that  as  he  was 
placing  a sign  on  a tree  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a swarm  of  hornets.  The 
hornets  had  built  a large  nest  in  the  tree 
approximately  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  next  day  the  cooperator 
went  back  to  complete  his  job,  and 
discovered  that  his  billy  goat  had  eaten 
the  hornets’  nest  and  most  of  the 
hornets. — District  Game  Protector  F. 
M.  Spancake,  Pine  Grove.  1966 


News  From  Home 

ELK  COUNTY — Ever  since  my 
brother-in-law,  who  is  in  the  Marines, 
has  been  overseas  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Vietnam,  my  wife  has 
sent  him  GAME  NEWS.  He  has  writ- 
ten us  several  times  saying  how  much 
he  and  the  other  fellows  appreciate 
receiving  it.  In  the  last  letter  he  said 
that  it  has  gotten  to  the  point  that  he 
has  to  keep  a list,  showing  what  order  to 
follow  so  that  each  man  gets  to  read  it. 
The  reason  for  the  list  is  that  the  book 
gets  to  be  too  worn  to  read.  I would  say 
that  Pennsylvania  hunting  must  rank 
high  with  the  fellows  for  so  much  inter- 
est to  be  shown. — Land  Manager  R.  J. 
Rea,  Wilcox.  1967 


SNYDER  COUNTY— As  an  out-of- 
state  hunter  was  renewing  his  subscrip- 
tion to  GAME  NEWS  at  the  Farm 
Show  exhibit,  I asked  him  how  he  liked 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania.  His  reply  was, 
“You  hunt  one  day  in  Pennsylvania  and 
ou  think  you  have  died  and  gone  to 
eaven.  — District  Game  Protector  K. 
W.  Dale,  Middleburg.  1969 


We  Wouldn’t  Either 

McKEAN  COUNTY— On  the  first 
day  of  turkey  season  I checked  three 
men  who  were  hunting  together.  One 
had  a turkey,  one  had  a red  fox,  and  one 
had  nothing.  After  talking  about  the 
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hunt,  one  of  the  fellows  started  to  kid 
the  other  guy  about  killing  the  fox.  And 
the  hunter  with  the  fox  said,  “If  you 
think  that’s  bad,  wait  till  I tell  my  wife 
that  it  cost  us  $30  to  get  it  and  we  can’t 
even  eat  it.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I don’t 
believe  I’ll  tell  her.’’ — District  Game 
Protector  D.  A.  McDowell,  Jr. 
Smethport.  1970 


Don’t  Miss  It! 

MONTOUR  COUNTY— To  prove 
that  we  do  provide  eye-catching  head- 
line material  for  our  local  press,  I sub- 
mit this  little  bit.  After  presenting  a 
program  to  the  Point  Township  Garden 
Club,  a local  newspaper  ran  a headline 
“Garden  Club  Sees  Film  For  the 
Birds.’’ — District  Game  Protector  R. 
W.  Donahoe,  Danville.  1971 


We  Hope  So,  Too 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Driv- 
ing along  a street  in  Mechanicsburg  the 
other  day,  I noticed  a new  freshly 
painted  sign  depicting  two  children 
crossing  the  street  and  the  caption 
“Dear  Area,  Drive  Carefully.  I hope 
the  motorists  heed  this  sign  more  than 
some  of  the  “Deer  Area  signs  erected 
at  known  deer  crossings. — District 
Game  Protector  J.  P.  Filkosky,  Me- 
chanicsburg. 1972 


He’s  a Big  One! 

ERIE  COUNTY — While  assisting 
with  lectures  and  tours  on  National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  at  the  Siegel 
Marsh  Visitors  Center,  Deputies  Tom- 
baugh and  Messina  were  approached 
by  a little  girl.  As  she  pointed  to  a 
mounted  specimen  of  a 30-pound  bea- 
ver, she  exclaimed.  “I  know  what  that 
is,  it’s  a chipmunk.”  Later  Deputy 
Tombaugh  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  the  “chipmunk  measured 
at  the  next  Boone  & Crockett 
session. — District  Game  Protector  A. 
C.  Martin,  Erie.  1973 
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Watch  It,  Granny 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— While 

giving  a program  on  mammals  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  a group  of  kindergarten  stu- 
dents, I asked  the  children  some  ques- 
tions. Displaying  the  pelt  of  a gray  fox,  I 
asked,  “What  do  you  think  foxes  eat?” 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  group  came  the 
answer — what  else — “Grandmothers!” 
— District  Game  Protector  C.  L.  Kel- 
ler, Clearfield.  1974 


Call  to  Action 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  wildlife!  Do  your  part  for 
conservation,  ecology  and  wildlife  man- 
agement. Contact  your  local  game  pro- 
tector when  you  observe  someone  de- 
stroying part  of  your  heritage,  either  by 
killing  game  out  of  season,  littering, 
damaging  property  or  allowing  dogs  to 
run  at  large  during  fawning  season.  If 
we  all  do  our  part,  we  can  maintain 
what  we  have  for  our  future 
generations.  — District  Game  Protector 
E.  Gallew,  Alexandria.  1975 


Spirit  of ’76 

INDIANA  COUNTY— The  Bicen- 
tennial spirit  is  spreading  to  the  world 
of  wildlife.  Deputy  Joe  Cup  of  rural 
Saltsburg  reported  a pintail  duck  nest- 
ing by  the  flagpole  at  the  American 
Legion  Post  near  Saltsburg.  In  true 
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Bicentennial  form,  the  duck  laid  thir- 
teen eggs  in  the  nest — one  for  each  of 
the  original  colonies!  Who  said  the  bald 
eagle  is  the  only  patriotic  bird? — 
District  Game  Protector  J.  E.  Deniker, 
Homer  City.  1976 


Long  Ways  from  Home 

CENTRE  COUNTY— A few  days  ago 
I believe  I met  the  shooter  who  trav- 
eled the  farthest  to  use  the  Scotia 
Range.  Ahmen  Amin,  of  Cairo,  Egypt, 
a graduate  student  at  Penn  State,  told 
me  he  enjoys  coming  to  the  range  to 
practice  with  his  sporting  arms  and 
sometimes  just  to  watch  other  shooters. 
He  said  it  helps  him  relax  after  the 
rigors  of  classwork  and  exams  at  Penn 
State. — District  Game  Protector  Joe 
Wiker,  Pennsylvania  Furnace.  1977 


Well . . . Sorta  Round 
and  Prickly 

TIOGA  COUNTY— The  word  went 
out  from  Land  Manager  Dave  Brown  to 
apprehend  a big  porcupine  known  to  be 
eating  the  hydraulic  lines  on  a 
bulldozer  and  other  equipment  parked 
on  the  Game  Lands  in  Steven  House 
Hollow.  Now,  I’ve  heard  about  rogue 
elephants,  tigers  and  bears,  but  what 
does  a rogue  porcupine  look  like? — 
District  Game  Protector  Jack  Weaver, 
Covington.  1978 

Family  Style 

CLARION  COUNTY— This  year 
several  adults  took  the  hunter  educa- 
tion course  along  with  their  children.  I 
think  they  should  be  commended  for 
that.  It  would  be  nice  if  more  families 
attended  the  courses  and  hunter  educa- 
tion became  a family  affair. — District 
Game  Protector  James  G.  Bowers, 
Knox.  1979 


SPIRITS  WERE  high  when 


GAME  NEWS  celebrated  its 
Silver  Anniversary  in  April  1954. 

Field  Notes  were  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  then,  as 
they  have  been  during  our  sec- 
ond quarter  century. 
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GUIDING  THE  GAME  COMMISSION  in  1929  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners shown  above:  (from  left)  Richard  E.  Reitz,  Dr.  H.  J.  Donaldson,  Harry  C.  Stackpole, 
Jared  M.  B.  Reis,  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Francis  H.  Coffin,  Adolf  Muller,  Franklin  G.  McIntosh. 


and  NOW 


PROVIDING  GUIDANCE  50  years  later  are  (front  row,  from  left)  Executive  Director  Glenn  L. 
Bowers;  Commissioners  Elmer  M.  Rinehart,  E.  J.  Brooks,  Robert  E.  Fasnacht;  (back  row) 
Deputy  Executive  Director  Harvey  A.  Roberts;  Commissioners  David  L.  Drakula,  Andrew  C. 
Long,  James  A.  Thompson,  C.  Clair  Winter,  Robert  E.  Sutherland. 
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DpWN  ON  THE  county  line  on  a 
fine  March  day  I saw  a fencerow 
dying.  Skeletal  trees,  hickories  and 
oaks,  lay  on  the  ground  pointing  east, 
the  way  the  wind  had  made  them  lean 
in  life.  A bulldozer  labored  at  one  end 
of  the  row,  shoving  fieldstone  into  a 
trench.  Smoke  from  burning  brushpiles 
smudged  the  sky. 

The  next  time  I passed  that  way,  an 
unbroken  field  stretched  toward  the 
mountain.  The  expanse  was  monoto- 
nous and  sterile,  with  only  a skiff  of 
snow  on  cornstubble.  Gone  were  the 
trees.  Gone  were  the  rocks.  Gone  were 
the  birds  and  mammals  and  the  profuse 
plant  life  that  had  flourished  in  the 
fencerow.  Gone  was  much  of  the  soul  of 
the  land — a soul  that  transcended  effi- 
ciency, productivity,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  plowing  a mile-long  furrow. 

I grew  up  on  the  edge  of  farmland 
stitched  with  a healthy  network  of 
fencerows.  I saw  my  first  fox  along  one. 
I encountered  the  innocent  violence  of 
insect  predation  in  the  unruly  weeds 
and  shrubs.  I experienced  the  intensity 
of  a summer  thunderstorm,  squatting 
beneath  a fencerow  cherry  tree  that 
offered  precious  little  shelter.  And  I 
received,  in  a fencerow,  hints  of  an 
omnipresent  life  force  straining,  never 
resting,  at  the  seams  of  human 
activity — a view  of  nature  that  has  col- 
ored my  perception  ever  since. 

In  the  last  half-century,  as  agri- 
culture has  become  increasingly 


mechanized,  farmers  have  removed 
many  fencerows  from  their  land.  We 
should  consider  how  a fencerow 
evolves — and  the  diverse  life  it 
supports — before  eliminating  many 
more  of  them. 

Fencerows  are  manmade,  or  at  least 
man-initiated.  A fencerow  begins  when 
a farmer  drives  posts — often  of  long- 
lasting  locust  wood — to  hem  in  live- 
stock, create  a field,  or  mark  a bound- 
ary. He  staples  barbed  or  woven  wire  to 
the  posts  and  goes  on  about  his  busi- 
ness. 

Birds  sit  on  posts  and  wire;  their 
droppings  release  undigested  seeds  of 
blackberry,  pokeweed,  and  poison  ivy. 
The  seeds  germinate  and  take  root  in 
the  soil  below. 

Borne  by  the  wind,  seeds  of 
milkweed  and  dandelion  snag  on 
blackberry  canes  or  come  to  rest  in  the 
lee  of  fenceposts.  A passing  raccoon 

fjauses  to  strip  burrs  and  beggar  ticks 
rom  its  fur.  Over  the  years,  sheltered 
from  the  plow,  the  hitchhiking  plants 
prosper. 

Chipmunks  and  red  squirrels  find 
homes  under  rocks  plowmen  pile  on 
the  line.  The  rodents  leave  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts  and  acorns,  which  sprout 
into  the  trees  that  climax  the  fencerow  s 
evolution.  The  trees  grow  wide  and  tall 
in  the  open-field  sunlight.  When  they 
die,  they  rarely  go  to  waste:  just  last 
week  the  neighbor  was  out  with  his 
wagon,  culling  old  elm  from  his  lines  for 
next  February’s  firewood. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  users  of  fence- 
rows  and  their  provender  are  wild 
things.  Animals  travel  in  or  near  the 
rows;  they  hide  and  build  nests  in  the 
thick  and  thorny  cover;  and  they  feed 
on  the  wide  variety  of  grasses,  fruits, 
and  seeds,  or,  if  higher  in  the  food 
chain,  on  creatures  attracted  by  the 
vegetation. 

In  otherwise  bare  land,  a fencerow  is 
a travel  artery.  Pheasants  skulk  through 
the  long  grass.  Woodchucks  and  skunks 
waddle  within  a few  yards  of  protecting 
hedges.  Squirrels  journey  the  lines 
from  woodlots  to  fields  in  search  of 
corn;  if  the  fence  is  a stake-and-rider 
affair,  they  commute  on  the  rails.  Foxes 
follow  fencerows — if  a pair,  one  may 
take  one  side  and  its  mate  the  other — 
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as  much  to  shield  themselves  from 
human  eyes  as  to  prey  on  other  travel- 
ers. 

In  May  and  June,  the  fencerow  rings 
with  bird  calls:  song  and  field  sparrows, 
brown  thrashers,  robins,  kingbirds, 
cardinals,  cuckoos,  chats.  Quail  nest  in 
thick  grass,  which  often  arches  over  a 
nest  and  conceals  it.  Catbirds  and  in- 
digo buntings  weave  neat  cups  in 
rose  bushes  and  hawthorns.  Flickers, 
bluebirds,  chickadees,  starlings,  and 
screech  owls  compete  for  cavities  in 
fenceposts  and  trees. 

The  fencerow  is  a haven  for  mam- 
mals. Rabbits,  which  could  not  survive 
in  the  limited  cover  of  open  cropland, 
spend  their  lives  in  and  along  the  edges 
of  fencerows.  White-footed  mice, 
meadow  mice,  and  voles  form  part  of  a 
huge  base  of  short-lived  prey  animals 
that  reach  peak  populations  in  the 
fencerow  s abundance  and  relative  se- 
curity. 

Among  larger  mammals,  the  wood- 
chuck may  be  the  most  important  from 
an  ecological  standpoint.  Many  fence- 
rows  are  honeycombed  with  wood- 
chuck burrows.  Once  abandoned,  the 
burrows  become  dens  for  skunks,  opos- 
sums, raccoons,  and  rabbits.  Pheasants 
use  them  as  temporary  hiding  places. 
Foxes  kill  woodchucks  and  usurp  their 
dens  for  nurseries.  (The  only  fox- 
woodchuck  confrontation  I ever  wit- 
nessed, however,  ended  with  a bloodied 
but  determined  rodent  holding  a fox  at 
bay  while  backing  into  a fencerow  rose 
thicket.) 

Ultimate  Predator 

Predators  frequent  the  lines.  The 
weasel,  a slender  mustelid  with  a racing 
metabolism  that  demands  great  quan- 
tities of  food,  may  be  the  ultimate  land 
predator  in  foxless  fencerows.  Rat 
snakes  lie  flat-bellied  on  rocks,  reptilian 
hearts  idling,  waiting  for  mice  to  con- 
strict. Hawks  and  owls  perch  in  snags 
and  scan  fencerows  and  surrounding 
fields  for  prey  ranging  in  size  from 
moths  to  house  cats. 

Less  obvious  is  the  constant  killing 
and  consuming  and  reproducing  among 
insects.  Gleaming  green  tiger  beetles 
subdue  weevils.  Angular  ambush  bugs 
seize  bees.  Robber  flies,  long  legs 
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folded  beneath  their  bodies,  fall  upon 
leafhoppers  and  ladybugs.  Mantises 
mate — and  the  female  may  devour  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  male  as  they 
couple. 

The  soil  beneath  the  fencerow  teems 
with  life — bacteria,  protozoa,  and 
amoebas.  I once  read  that  250  pounds 
of  bacteria  and  an  equal  weight  of  mi- 
croscopic animals  ancf  fungi  may  inhabit 
an  acre  of  soil.  A single  gram — one 
twenty-eighth  of  an  ounce — can  sup- 
port 10,000  lives. 

Fencerow  plants  host  slugs,  mites, 
aphids,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  spiders. 
To  the  fencerow  come  wrens,  toads, 
turtles,  snakes,  owls.  Protoplasm,  chi- 
tin,  and  bone,  waxing,  winnowing, 
waning.  All  interact — all  participate  in 
the  strange  and  spiraling  ascent  of  life. 
The  farmer  who  traps  his  fencerows  and 
kills  the  wandering  fox  sets  himself  at 
the  top  of  the  gyre. 

A summer  fencerow  throbs  like  an 
artery,  carrying  a load  of  life  far  greater 
and  more  diverse  than  the  fields  it 
separates.  Huge  oaks  raise  twigs  by  the 
thousands  to  the  sky,  swaying  in  after- 
noon winds.  Some  of  the  giants  attract 


lightning  and  end  up  smoking  and  shak- 
ing, sawed-off  or  bearing  curved  pink 
fissures — lightning  marks— the  length 
of  their  trunks.  A white  oak  down  in 
Scotch  Valley  took  a bolt,  and  I have 
been  watching  it  for  five  years.  So  far  it 
survives,  and  sometimes  on  drizzly  fall 
days  I shoot  a fox  squirrel  from  its 
acorn-laden  crown. 
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Autumn  frosts  begin  to  clean  out  the 
fencerows.  Jagged  leaves  of  sumac  go 
blood-red,  hang  on  a while,  and  fall. 
Insects  wither  to  husks,  sliding  back  in 
their  life  cycles  to  the  dormancy  of 
eggs.  Buck  deer  thrash  the  yellowing 
sassafras;  whether  they  rub  remnant 
velvet  from  their  antlers  or  battle  im- 
aginary rivals,  I couldn  t say. 

In  winter  the  fencerow  is  a magnet. 
Crows  share  windblown  trees.  Opos- 
sums scour  the  ground  for  shriveled 
grapes.  Songbirds  shelter  in  cedars. 
Always  the  predators  are  there,  the 
sparrowhawks  and  weasels  and  screech 
owls,  and  always  the  prey.  Beneath  the 
fencerow  the  woodchuck’s  heart  beats 
four  times  to  the  minute. 

Controls  Erosion 

With  spring  thaw,  the  fencerow  is  a 
filter  slowing  the  flow  of  water.  In 
England  and  parts  of  Europe,  where 
fencerows  have  stood  for  centuries,  a 
field  on  one  side  of  a hedge  may  be 
several  feet  higher  than  its  neighbor  on 
the  other  side.  The  fencerow  controls 
erosion  and  lets  the  soil  in  each  field 
seek  its  own  level. 

I,  too,  seek  my  own  level  along  a 
fencerow. 

Sometimes  a walk  is  almost  labor,  so 
intricate  and  in  need  of  investigation  is 
a fencerow.  I poke  along,  peering  into 
fencepost  cracks,  overturning  stones, 
sticking  my  head  in  bushes.  Never 
mind  tnat  I am  not  welcome,  that  cat- 


birds scold  and  chipmunks  pop  into 
burrows  and  turtles  hiss  and  duck  their 
heads  in  their  shells.  I am  absorbed, 
and  that  is  enough. 

I traveled  a fencerow  near  home  not 
long  ago.  Past  a rusting  rake  I came 
upon  another  of  the  farmer  s castoffs,  an 
old  wooden  box.  As  I touched  one 
corner,  a rabbit  shot  from  beneath  the 
box,  bounded  down  the  line,  and  dis- 
appeared, slick  as  any  magician’s  trick. 

Nature  is  the  ultimate  magician,  the 
old  pro,  the  fooler.  I stare  at  a shrub 
and  see  a mosaic  of  leaves;  I shake  the 
shrub  and  dislodge  an  army  of  insects;  I 
return  a day  later,  and  all  the  leaves  are 
gone. 

I continued  down  the  line.  A 
kingbird  swooped  and  snatched  an  in- 
sect from  the  air,  perhaps  a honeybee 
out  foraging  from  one  of  my  hives. 
Hundreds  of  bees  were  working  asters, 
as  unmindful  of  the  fencerow  s diversity 
as  I was  engrossed  by  it.  Had  a war 
been  raging — cannon  pounding,  rifles 
cracking,  jets  shrieking — they  doubt- 
less would  have  continued  foraging. 

I discovered  a pile  of  fox  droppings 
on  a limestone  rock  (they  contained 
insect  parts,  and  seeds  that  looked  like 
blackberry);  fresh  woodpecker  work  on 
a cherry  tree;  and  half  a sea  green 
eggshell,  its  white  inner  surface  wet.  I 
came  upon  two  dead  calves,  probably 
stillborns;  their  legs,  tied  together  with 
baler  twine,  bore  tiny,  jet  hooves. 
Black  and  white  coats  and  mummy 
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heads,  ears  chewed  to  nubs  by  some 
scavenger,  eyes  gone.  Maybe  I should 
have  taken  it  as  a portent,  but  I screwed 
up  my  nose  and  went  on. 

I was  pleased  with  my  skills  of  obser- 
vation when  I spotted  a toad  squatting 
in  thick  grass.  I watched  for  a long 
moment,  mesmerized  by  the  minute 
expansion  and  contraction  of  its  breath- 
ing. On  its  olive  back,  brown  warts 
glistened;  it  sat  stolid  as  a jade  buddha. 

Even  when  I knelt,  the  toad  re- 
mained frozen.  I had  picked  up  a stick 
and  was  preparing  to  prod  it  into  action 
when  I noticed  it  had  no  hindquarters. 
Or,  rather,  that  its  hindquarters  were 
firmly  in  the  mouth  of  a snake. 

My  senses  reeled.  I was  a fencerow 
oak  staggered  by  lightning,  my  shoul- 
ders wet  with  rain,  my  skin  split  pink 
and  raw  from  head  to  toe. 

The  serpent  was  a hog-nosed  snake. 
It  had  an  upturned,  pointed  snout  and  a 
black-barred  back.  Its  head,  stretched 
to  accommodate  the  toad,  was  broader 
than  its  body. 

Neither  snake  nor  toad  budged.  I 
wondered  if  they  were  keeping  still  out 
of  concern  for  tne  two-legged  predator 


looming  above,  or  if  they  were  resting 
after  a long  struggle,  or  if — and  this  was 
what  frightened  and  awed  me — the 
snake  had  no  conception  it  was  going  to 
kill,  the  toad  no  inkling  it  must  die. 

I wanted  a test.  I wanted  nature  to 
send  a cricket  scuttling  by.  I wanted  to 
see  if  the  toad,  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
might  nevertheless  seize  the  cricket. 

But  no  cricket  happened  past. 

In  time,  the  snake  worked  more  of 
the  toad  into  its  mouth.  The  toad 
blinked.  It  stared  ahead,  pushed  at  the 
snake’s  mouth  with  a foreleg,  and  was 
still. 

I withdrew.  I stood  beneath  the 
bright  sun,  my  eyes  focused  on  a distant 
fencerow.  Beyond  stood  another,  and 
another,  and  a fourth  riding  a knoll  on 
the  horizon.  How  many  unheralded 
births?  How  many  unrecognized 
deaths? 

Insect  buzz  and  tick  and  trill  melded 
with  dry  sparrow  song.  I turned  and 
retraced  my  path  along  the  fence.  I 
trudged  through  the  rank  summer  grass 
weighed  down  by  what  I had  seen.  And 
I realized  that  not  once  had  I consid- 
ered freeing  the  toad. 
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In  his  article  (page  4),  Rev.  Harting  com- 
ments that  GAME  NEWS  offered  him  a way  of 
communicating  with  others  who  shared  his 
interests.  It  serves  the  same  function  for  the 
Commission's  field  force.  Through  the  years, 
we  have  printed  many  articles  by  land  mana- 
gers, biologists,  foresters  and  others  on  a wide 
variety  of  subjects  related  to  wildlife.  District 
game  protectors  and  their  deputies  are  an 
important  part  of  our  "shared  venture.”  They 
have  been  featured  in  articles,  and  have  written 
articles  themselves — about  their  jobs,  their  feel- 
ings about  wildlife  and  the  outdoors,  their  intro- 
ductions to  hunting,  and  the  animals  they  work 
with.  Since  GAME  NEWS  began,  we  have  also 
carried  "Field  Notes"  from  our  officers,  and  a 
few  years  ago  added  this  column  highlighting 
some  of  a game  protector's  activities  through 
the  year.  “ DGP  Diary”  was  initiated  by  Jack 
Weaver;  Mike  Schmit  took  over  in  January 
1979;  next  year  we'll  carry  the  journal  of  another 
officer  in  another  type  of  district.  Our  field  force 
includes  many  talented  Individuals.  We're 
proud  to  share  through  GAME  NEWS  some  of 
their  writing,  art  and  photography.  — tlw 


JULY  IS  FINALLY  here.  To  me  this 
means  the  months  of  speaking  en- 
gagements and  animal  complaints  are  al- 
most over.  Hunting  seasons  are  approach- 
ing and  night  patrol  work  will  become  a 
primary  duty. 

But  for  21  game  protectors,  this  month  is 
very  special;  they  have  just  graduated  from 
the  Training  School.  First  on  their  long  list 
of  priorities  is  to  find  homes  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They’ve  lived  away  from  their 
families  for  a whole  year;  by  now  everyone 
is  anxious  to  be  reunited.  Some  will  find 
homes  in  a matter  of  days,  but  others  will 
have  to  look  for  months.  (Hotel  rooms  have 
a way  of  getting  mighty  lonely.) 

At  first  you  don’t  know  a soul  and  every 
road  is  unfamiliar.  This  is  when  a game 
protector  is  most  reliant  on  his  deputies. 
They  are  the  difference  between  a good  or 
bad  start  in  a new  district.  Therefore,  they 
are  the  first  people  every  new  game  pro- 
tector tries  to  get  to  know. 

Whom  else  should  you  meet  first?  Well, 
the  area  police  departments  and  district 
magistrates  are  a great  place  to  start. 
Hunting  seasons  are  rapidly  approaching 
and  all  these  people  will  be  vitally  impor- 
tant to  you  in  the  near  future.  The  new 
game  protector  can  also  make  himself 
known  to  area  schools,  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
or  just  every  individual  he  says  “Hi"  to 
during  the  course  of  a day. 

Yes,  this  first  month  is  very  special.  You 
are  finally  doing  what  you’ve  always 
wanted  to  do.  The  training  school  is  a part 
of  your  past  and  you  are  finally  a District 
Game  Protector. 


By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


July  3 — I try  every  month  to  attend  the 
Berks  County  Soil  Conservation  District 
meeting  and  today  I had  an  ulterior  motive 
for  being  there.  Jack  Gounder,  one  of  this 
year's  district  directors,  is  also  Program 
Director  at  radio  station  WEEU  in  Reading. 

I talked  to  Jack  about  doing  a short  weekly 
radio  spot  on  Game  Commission  activities. 
He  thought  it  sounded  like  a good  idea  and 
gave  me  the  go-ahead.  Every  Saturday 
morning  now  at  9:15  I broadcast  PGC 
news  that  I feel  is  important. 

July  5 — Bob  Ibach  called  me  from  Mt. 
Penn  today  with  an  unusual  report.  An 
area  of  a few  square  blocks  there  was 
littered  with  dead  birds.  It  sounded  like  a 
case  of  poisoning,  so  I thought  I’d  better  try 
to  find  the  source. 

After  talking  to  several  people  in  the 
area  and  coming  up  with  nothing,  I decided 
to  take  several  of  the  birds  to  the  Summer- 
dale  Laboratory  in  Cumberland  County 
where  the  cause  of  death  could  be  deter- 
mined. 

July  6 — There  is  probably  no  species  of 
bird  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  that 
causes  more  problems  than  the  Canada 
goose. 

The  manager  at  the  Flying  Hills  Golf 
Course  called  today  with  the  following 
problem:  The  18th  green  is  right  beside  a 
large  pond  where  several  pairs  of  geese 
nested,  bringing  the  number  of  geese  to 
about  30.  Several  times  each  day  the 
droppings  had  to  be  cleaned  from  the 
green  and  this  was  getting  to  be  an  expen- 
sive venture. 

Clay  VanBuskirk,  one  of  the  new  officers 
in  the  Southeast  Division,  and  I caught  all 
the  geese  today.  This  is  fairly  easy  to  do 
since  the  geese  are  flightless  at  this  time  of 
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the  year.  We  took  them  to  the  Shohola 
area  of  Pike  County  where  the  juveniles 
will  nest  in  the  future,  we  hope. 

July  11 — Today,  while  delivering  some 
things  to  the  Southeast  Division  Office,  I 
ran  into  DGP  John  Snyder.  He  had  just 
received  a call  that  might  require  some 
help  so  I went  along.  A tame  deer  was 
wandering  around  Virginville.  To  some, 
this  may  not  seem  like  a problem,  but  most 
people  are  afraid  of  any  non-domestic 
animal.  We  took  a tranquilizer  gun  from  the 
office  and  were  on  our  way.  By  the  time  we 
got  there,  some  local  people  had  caught 
the  deer  and  hogtied  it.  With  a blindfold 
firmly  in  place  to  keep  the  deer  as  calm  as 
possible,  we  loaded  it  into  the  truck  and 
headed  for  SGL  182  near  Kutztown  to 
release  it.  We  never  heard  another  com- 
plaint after  that  so  we  assume  this  deer 
learned  its  lesson. 

July  13 — Once  a year,  all  PGC  salaried 
officers  are  required  to  qualify  with  revol- 
vers. To  accomplish  this,  the  Game  Com- 
mission holds  a State  Shoot  at  Scotia 
Range  in  Centre  County. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Southeast  Division 
got  together  today  for  some  practice  at 
SGL  182.  For  some  reason  my  scores 
seem  to  be  so  good  during  practice,  and 
then  when  the  day  comes  around  for  the 
State  Shoot  they  drop.  It  must  be  the 
change  in  altitude  between  Kutztown  and 
State  College. 

July  14 — A lot  of  Game  Laws  exist  for 
safety  reasons.  It  is  illegal,  for  example,  to 
possess  a loaded  gun  in  a vehicle.  The 
Muhlenberg  Twp.  Police  called  today 
about  a person  shooting  at  tin  cans.  This  in 
itself  isn't  a problem,  but  he  was  sitting  on 
the  front  seat  of  his  car  and  shooting  out 
the  open  door.  Cases  like  this  all  too 
often  end  up  with  someone  accidentally 
shooting  himself. 

July  15 — Where  do  all  the  geese  come 
from?  During  the  spring,  the  Southeast 
corner  of  the  state  is  covered  with  them. 
Most  bodies  of  water  attract  several  geese 
for  the  nesting  period.  It  is  these  geese  that 
do  most  of  the  damage  to  local  farm  crops. 
Just  when  the  crops  are  emerging  from  the 
ground,  the  geese  move  in  to  feast.  A 
farmer  from  the  Geigertown  area  called 
today  about  just  such  a problem.  About  40 
geese  were  feeding  in  his  corn  field  every 
morning.  I stopped  by  to  check  the  dam- 
age and  in  this  particular  field,  it  was 
extensive.  A large  area  of  the  field  was 
grazed  to  the  point  that  the  corn  probably 
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won’t  produce  tassels  and  thus  no  ears. 

July  18 — Whenever  a game  protector 
leaves  his  district  for  any  length  of  time, 
someone  has  to  cover  for  him  in  case  of 
emergencies.  Gary  Smith,  a new  officer 
assigned  to  the  division,  will  take  care  of 
my  district  for  two  weeks  next  month  while 
I'm  on  vacation.  We  got  together  today  so  I 
could  familiarize  him  with  the  district. 

July  19 — I feel  sorry  for  any  of  you  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
blackbirds  roost  on  your  property.  They 
really  can  create  a mess  and  an  awful 
smell.  A woman  from  the  Pricetown  area 
called  today  to  report  thousands  of 
blackbirds,  grackles,  and  starlings  roosting 
at  night  in  the  trees  surrounding  her  home. 
Their  droppings  made  everything  look 
whitewashed.  The  solution  to  such  prob- 
lems will  have  to  be  time.  You  can  create  a 
lot  of  noise  with  car  horns,  shotguns,  fire- 
crackers, etc.,  and  still  have  only  a small 
effect  on  the  birds.  In  time,  they  will  tire  of 
this  spot  and  move  on. 

July  21 — Every  game  protector  trainee 
spends  three  months  in  the  field  with  ex- 
perienced game  protectors.  One  of  my 
assignments  was  with  Carl  Jarrett  in  Fulton 
County.  Carl  is  one  of  those  people  who 
are  so  unique  you  just  know  the  mold  was 
thrown  away  after  he  was  born.  The 
thousands  of  you  who  know  or  know  of 
Carl  will  understand  what  I mean.  My  wife, 
Sandy,  and  I joined  several  hundred  peo- 
ple who  traveled  from  all  over  the  state  to 
attend  Carl’s  retirement  dinner  tonight. 

I think  the  utmost  of  this  man  and  I wouldn’t 
have  missed  it  for  the  world. 

July  24-27 — Every  few  years  the  Game 
Commission  holds  a State  Conference  for 
all  salaried  employees.  Game  protectors, 
land  managers,  foresters,  etc.,  all  con- 
verged on  State  College  today  for  four 
days  of  training.  Topics  ranged  from  new 
law  enforcement  procedures  and  biologi- 
cal information  to  improving  one’s  ability  to 
communicate  effectively,  and  included 
talks  from  other  state's  wildlife  agencies. 
This  conference  also  gives  us  a chance  to 
see  good  buddies  from  across  the  state 
whom  we  seldom  get  to  see.  The  State 
Shoot  was  held  on  the  third  day  of  the 
conference. 

Despite  appreciating  the  education  and 
fellowship,  when  the  27th  finally  arrived,  I 
think  everyone  was  itching  to  get  back 
home.  Fall  is  rapidly  approaching  and  we 
must  all  bear  down  now  for  a busy  but 
interesting  hunting  season. 
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An  Ever-Safer  Sport 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


Fifty  years  ago,  with  about  40 

percent  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters  we  have  today,  59  persons 
were  killed  in  hunting  accidents  and 
another  291  were  injured. 

In  1978,  with  over  a million  and  a 
quarter  licensed  hunters  afield,  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  dropped  to 
17,  and  non-fatals  to  192 — the  lowest 
total  number  of  hunting  accidents  ever 
recorded  in  the  state. 

In  1976  (the  latest  year  for  which  all 
figures  were  available)  you  were  some- 
where around  23  times  as  likely  to  be 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  a hunting  accident 
here  and  about  82  times  as  likely  to  be 
injured.  It’s  a lot  safer  to  hunt  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  it  is  to  drive  a vehicle. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
but  the  single  most  important  factor  is 
the  safety  training  required  of  all  first- 
time hunters  under  the  age  of  16  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  training  has  been 
offered  through  the  Game  Commission 
since  1958,  and  has  been  mandatory 
since  1969. 

This  isn’t  meant  to  imply  that  no  one 
received  safety  training  before  1958.  In 
earlier  days  the  hunting  fraternity  itself 
trained  new  initiates.  Usually,  a father 
or  older  brother — or  perhaps  a trusted 
older  companion — shared  his  wisdom 
and  experience  with  the  young  hunter, 
who  absorbed  tips  on  safety  along  with 
all  the  other  hunting  iore.  Some 
sportsmen’s  groups  also  offered  safety 
training  for  youngsters. 

As  time  passed,  it  was  realized  that 
hunter  safety  and  ethics  too  often  were 
not  being  passed  on  in  the  time- 
honored  ways.  Accident  statistics  were 
disturbing.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

In  March  1968,  legislation  was  passed 
requiring  all  first-time  hunters  under  16 
years  old  to  successfully  complete  Com- 
mission-sponsored hunter  safety  training 
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before  being  allowed  to  buy  a license. 
In  1978,  the  previous  four-hour  mini- 
mum requirement  was  lengthened  to  six 
hours.  A bill  was  recently  submitted  to 
the  legislature  requiring  all  first-time 
hunters,  regardless  of  age,  to  pass  a 
hunter  education  course. 

Did  you  notice  that  I wrote  “hunter 
education’  in  that  last  paragraph? 
These  courses,  given  throughout  the 
state  (primarily  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall)  cover  more  than  hunter 
safety. 

Modern  “hunter  ed  includes  identi- 
fication and  safe  handling  of  firearms  and 
archery  equipment,  physical  and  psy- 
chological causes  of  accidents,  wildlife 
identification,  sportsman/landowner  re- 
lations, the  Game  Law  and  hunter 
ethics. 

Of  course,  since  we  realize  that 
six  hours  is  still  only  a brief  introduc- 
tion, and  that  nothing  can  substitute  for 
actual  experience  in  the  field  under 
supervision,  the  Game  Law  still  re- 
quires that  young  hunters  be  accom- 
panied by  a parent  (or  substitute)  or  by 
some  other  adult,  depending  on  the 
young  hunter’s  age. 

Since  1969,  over  574,000  hunters 
— most,  but  not  all  of  them  young — 
have  been  certified  under  the  Game 
Commission’s  training  program.  Some 
courses  are  conducted  by  district  game 
protectors,  many  by  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors and  other  qualified  and  certified 
hunter  education  instructors  who  vol- 
unteer their  time  for  this  most  worth- 
while effort.  Currently,  there  are  5,428 
hunter  ed  instructors  certified  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

To  all  these  men  and  women,  and  to 
all  the  young  hunters  who  have  consci- 
entiously applied  the  training  they  re- 
ceived, we  offer  sincere  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  making  Pennsylvania  an 
ever-safer  place  to  hunt. 

GAME  NEWS 


Almost  from  its  inception  fifty  years  ago, 
GAME  NEWS  has  encouraged  young 
people  to  become  involved  in  wildlife  ob- 
servation and  study.  This  hasn’t  always 
been  easy  for  youngsters  to  do,  as  many 
school  libraries  are  pitifully  weak  in  wildlife 
references.  Usually  the  librarian  orders 
additions  to  the  collection  on  recom- 
mendations from  the  faculty  and  staff.  If 
there  does  not  happen  to  be  a teacher  with 
a particular  interest  in  wildlife,  chances  are 
few  good  books  on  wildlife  will  be  bought. 

This  lack  of  library  references,  then, 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  initiating  a new 
program  or  even  a new  unit  of  study. 
Without  library  support,  teachers  must 
“give  out”  in  class  all  the  information  the 
students  need — and  in  so  doing  use  valu- 
able class  time  for  relaying  information  the 
student  could  have  picked  up  inde- 
pendently through  assigned  reading.  Such 
passive  reception  of  material  is  not  as 
effective  or  as  interesting  as  active  partici- 
pation in  outside-of-class  reading,  reports, 
research  projects  and  the  like.  In  short, 
without  reference  material  of  some  kind, 
“homework”  is  difficult  to  assign.  Without 
such  assignments,  the  student  is  free  to 
forget  the  course,  the  material,  the  lesson 
until  the  next  class  session. 

The  school  library  then  is  an  extremely 
important  resource  for  the  classroom 
teacher  as  well  as  the  student.  Available 
resources  provide  greater  lesson  flexibility 
and  the  potential  for  more  student  in- 
volvement. The  question  now  becomes, 
how  to  build  the  library  collection  with  the 
right  books.  Local  sportsmen’s  clubs  and 
conservation  organizations  can  help. 

Community  Project . . . 

Try  this  for  size.  Imagine  you  walk  into 
your  high  school  library  and  see  along  one 
side,  separate  from  the  general  collection, 


a set  of  books  bearing  a binder  sticker 
saying  “The  Pleasant  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Collection.”  Such  privately  donated  collec- 
tions are  not  unusual  in  public  and  larger 
academic  libraries.  Most  often  the  collec- 
tions have  been  willed  to  the  library  upon 
death  of  the  original  owner. 

The  first  step  in  such  a project  would  be 
to  decide  the  number  of  books  your  club 
would  be  willing  to  donate.  A collection  that 
grows  year  to  year  with  periodic  additions 
would  be  more  viable  than  a static  collec- 
tion donated  at  one  time.  In  addition,  the 
cost  could  be  spread  over  a period  of  time. 

For  example,  a collection  of  50  volumes 
at  a hypothetical  average  of  $10  per  vol- 
ume would  require  an  outlay  of  $500. 
That’s  a tidy  bundle.  However,  books  do- 
nated on  a periodic  basis — say,  one  or  two 
each  month  of  the  nine  month  school 
term — would  spread  the  cost  over  several 
years.  In  addition,  the  new  offerings  would 
keep  the  collection  up  to  date  with  the 
latest  releases.  To  get  the  ball  rolling, 
consider  an  initial  donation  of  five  or  ten 
volumes  and  then  make  periodic  additions. 

At  the  same  time,  this  kind  of  project  can 
generate  significant  publicity  and  good 
public  relations  for  your  group.  The  one- 
shot  donation  means  one-shot  publicity; 
the  periodic  donation  means  periodic  pub- 
licity. Teachers  and  students  using  the 
collection  will  become  familiar  with  the 
“Pleasant  Valley  Sportsmen's  Club” — by 
name  if  in  no  other  way.  Of  course,  if  the 
Pleasant  Valley  Sportsmen  provide  a little 
plaque  to  accompany  the  collection,  stat- 
ing the  purposes  and  goals  of  their 
organization — well,  that’s  frosting  on  the 
cake.  It’s  a sure  bet  that  the  next  time 
Pleasant  Valley  Club  holds  a raffle  to  raise 
money  for  some  wildlife  or  club  improve- 
ment project,  teachers  and  students  will 
see  the  club  in  a more  favorable  light. 
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The  second  important  step,  after  you’re 
clear  on  what  you  want  to  do,  is  to  contact 
the  school  administration  and  librarian  to 
lay  out  your  plan.  The  key  idea  is  that  this 
collection  will  be  shelved  separately  from 
the  main  collection.  Your  books  should 
retain  their  identity  as  part  of  your  club’s 
donation — the  collection  is  special  and 
should  not  be  lost  among  the  other  library 
holdings.  Be  sure  you  get  commitment  on 
this  point. 

When  the  initial  donation  is  made,  and 
when  subsequent  donations  are  added, 
send  a news  release  to  the  local  newspa- 
per and  to  the  staff  newsletter  of  the  school 
district.  It’s  important  that  the  teachers 
know  what  books  are  available,  so  keep 
them  posted  in  any  way  you  can. 


The  Starter  Set . . . 

Now,  what  books  should  you  consider? 
That  decision  will  be  based  somewhat  on 
your  club's  attitude,  but  hopefully  your  goal 
will  be  a well-rounded  collection  in  terms  of 
wildlife  biology,  wildlife  management,  field 
manuals,  how-to  guides  and  lighter  read- 
for-fun  books.  The  key  is  that  the  collection 
focuses  on  wildlife  and  its  environment. 

The  short  reviews  that  follow  this  article 
will  suggest  a place  to  start.  These  books 
are  appropriate  for  the  high  school  level 
and  would  be  useful  additions  to  any  li- 
brary. Together  they  could  form  that  initial 
donation.  If  your  group  is  seriously  in- 
terested in  such  a project,  you  can  request 
a free  bibliography  of  selected  wildlife  ref- 
erences and  other  materials  from  OWL. 
Send  your  request  to  OWL,  c/o  PGC,  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 

Hawks,  Owls  and  Wildlife  by  John  and 
Frank  Craighead  is  an  important  study  of 
raptor  predation.  During  the  1940s,  the 
Craigheads  studied  raptor  populations, 
movements  and  prey  species  in  two  study 
areas.  This  work,  originally  printed  in  1956 
and  reprinted  in  1969,  provides  support  for 
a modern  view  of  the  predator’s  role  in 
wildlife  management. 

In  addition  to  the  content,  the  style  of  the 
publication  illustrates  the  work  of  the  field 
biologist.  In  this  study — in  the  data  and  the 
techniques — are  many  lessons  waiting  to 
be  developed  by  the  creative  teacher. 
Available  from  your  local  bookstore  or 
Dover  Publications,  180  Varick  Street, 
NYC  10014.  $5.00. 

The  Deer  of  North  America  by  Leonard 
Lee  Rue  III  is  a new  compilation  of  much  of 
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what  is  known  about  the  whitetail  and  mule 
deer  groups.  Rue  is  a well  known  wildlife 
photojournalist  and  he  considers  this  book 
the  culmination  of  his  lifetime  interest  in  the 
deer  family. 

The  biology  of  the  deer  makes  up  most 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  In  straightfor- 
ward easy  reading,  Rue  discusses  the 
animal  and  its  characteristics.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  traces  the  seasonal  life 
history  of  the  deer — from  the  spring  migra- 
tion and  abundant  food  to  the  realities  of 
the  following  winter.  The  final  section  dis- 
cusses the  problems  and  perspectives  of 
deer  management. 

Students,  hunters  and  others  who  have 
been  thrilled  by  a bounding  deer  showing 
only  the  telltale  white  flash  of  its  tail  will 
enjoy  this  book.  Available  from  your  local 
bookstore  or  from  Crown  Publishers,  Inc., 
One  Park  Ave.,  NYC  10016.  $12.95. 

Wildlife  Management  Techniques, 

by  The  Wildlife  Society.  A standard  work 
that  describes  techniques  involved  with 
wildlife  studies.  Anyone  interested  in 
wildlife  management  and  research  should 
have  a copy.  Available  from  The  Wildlife 
Society,  Suite  611,  7101  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 
$13.00. 

Mammals  of  North  America  by  Victor 
H.  Cahalane  includes  “all  species  of 
mammals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.”  A good  source  for  a quick  run- 
down with  enough  detail  to  make  interest- 
ing reading.  Macmillan  Pub.  Co.,  Front  & 
Brown  Sts.,  Riverside  NJ  08075.  $7.95. 

The  Life  of  Birds  by  Joel  Carl  Welty  is 
an  old  favorite.  Simply  put,  it  is  for  the 
student  and  general  reader  one  of  the  best 
texts  on  bird  biology.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
invaluable  as  a key  reference  in  the  high 
school  library.  The  publisher  is  the  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company,  W.  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  19105.  $19.95. 

The  last  three  to  be  mentioned  here  will 
eventually  be  the  most  used  and  dog- 
eared of  the  bunch.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion has  produced  several  fine  works: 
Pennsylvania  Birdlife,  Mammals  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Gone  for  the  Day. 
Each  one  is  crammed  with  useful  informa- 
tion and  good  reading.  Available  from 
PGC,  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
$4.00  each,  postpaid. 

So  there’s  an  idea  and  a place  to  start  on 
a worthwhile  project  that  requires  minimal 
investment  but  provides  long  term  bene- 
fits. I hope  some  group  in  the  York  area 
takes  the  hint! 


GAME  NEWS 


ARCHERY  HAS  A LONG  history  in  the  Keystone  State.  GAME  NEWS  has  followed  its 
devlopment  in  occasional  articles,  and  has  carried  a regular  monthly  column  since  the  first 
archery  season  in  1951. 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


BY  COINCIDENCE,  two  other  big 
1 events  occurred  in  1929  when 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  was 
first  published.  Most  important  to  those 
who  had  to  live  through  it  was  the 
Great  Depression,  which  extended 
through  much  of  the  30s.  The  other 
was  the  recognition  of  archery  as  a 
hunting  sport. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Major  Lyn  G. 
Adams,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  and  Paul  Wilcox 
were  responsible  for  introducing  a bill 
in  the  state  legislature  to  legalize  the 
bow  and  arrow  as  a sporting  arm  for 
taking  game  birds  and  animals. 

This  is  of  more  than  passing  interest 
as  the  bow  and  arrow  had  been  used  for 
somewhere  between  25,000  and  75,000 
years  before  that  date.  Further,  it  was 
the  main  arm  of  the  American  Indian. 
Guns  didn’t  come  on  the  scene  until  the 
early  1300s  when  the  first  firearm  was  a 
handgun  used  to  shoot — an  arrow! 

Of  course,  when  the  bow  was  le- 
galized as  a hunting  arm  in  1929,  no 
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special  concessions  were  made  to  arch- 
ers. They  still  had  to  hunt  during  the 
regular  gunning  seasons. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  As- 
sociation was  organized  two  years  later, 
on  July  10,  1931,  at  Skytop  Lodge.  Paul 
Wilcox,  of  Harford,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent, and  Claude  R.  Johnson  became 
the  first  secretary-treasurer.  At  that 
time,  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia 
had  been  in  existence  over  a century. 
However,  this  club,  oldest  existing  in 
the  United  States,  was  devoted  to 
target  shooting,  although  some  of  its 
members  had  been  among  the  more 
famous  archers  of  all  time. 

The  early  1930s  really  started  the 
revival  of  archery  in  many  quarters. 


nm  THE  BOWSTRING 
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Even  though  the  United  Bowmen  of 
Philadelphia  had  been  started  in  1828, 
it  was  all  but  defunct  a hundred  years 
later,  with  its  records,  trophies  and 
other  belongings  deposited  for 
safekeeping  with  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society.  In  1932  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Elmer  received  permission 
to  reactivate  the  Bowmen,  and  this 
activity  continues  through  the  present 
day. 

It  is  also  notable  that  in  1932  Clayton 
B.  Shenk  became  secretary  of  Lancas- 
ter Archery  Club,  a position  he  held  till 
1939.  Meanwhile,  Clayton  had  become 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archery  Association,  a position  he 
held  until  recent  years.  He  was  to  have 
a profound  influence  on  all  of  archery’s 
future  in  the  state. 

Depression  Slowdown 

Much  of  this  activity  would  probably 
have  pushed  archery  and  bow  hunting 
to  the  fore  much  faster  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Depression.  Although  lack  of 
jobs  provided  considerably  more  lei- 
sure time  for  those  unemployed,  lack  of 
money  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  most  to  acquire  archery  equip- 
ment. Many  attempted  to  make  their 
own. 

L.  E.  Stemmier,  who  had  started  an 
archery  supply  house  in  1912,  wrote  a 
booklet,  “The  Essentials  of  Archery,” 
based  on  shooting  and  making  archery 
tackle.  It  became  the  bible  for  many 
aspiring  archers  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing a group  in  my  own  neighborhood. 
In  the  late  1930s  some  of  us  became 
sufficiently  interested  to  build  our  own 


bows,  arrows  and  quivers.  Many  of  our 
supplies,  when  we  could  afford  them, 
came  from  Stemmier. 

We  even  made  some  halfhearted  at- 
tempts to  hunt  for  deer.  However,  nur- 
tured on  guns  and  the  common  meth- 
ods of  hunting  with  them,  we  knew 
none  of  the  niceties  of  stalking  or  still 
hunting.  Most  of  our  hunting  was  done 
in  the  traditional  manner  of  driving  the 
animals.  There  were  too  few  deer  near 
my  home  to  encourage  hunting  with 
the  bow.  In  the  remote  areas  we  went 
to  with  the  gun,  we  had  insufficient 
knowledge  to  make  any  serious  at- 
tempts at  bow  hunting.  We  just  carried 
our  bows  with  us  on  the  regular  gun 
hunts.  Nobody  within  reach  of  our  local 
newspapers  ever  took  a deer  before  the 
war. 

However,  on  February  12,  1937,  a 
state  committee  of  archers  appeared 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  urge  a season  for 
taking  game  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
only.  The  Federation  accepted  the  res- 
olution, but  it  lost,  although  by  only  a 
few  votes. 

A bill  was  introduced  to  the  state 
legislature  the  same  year,  asking  for 
bow  and  arrow  hunting  only  in  two 
specified  areas  during  the  regular  gun- 
ning season.  Such  areas  would  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000  acres  each.  The  bill  passed 
and  was  signed  by  the  governor.  How- 
ever, the  Game  Commission  informed 
the  committee  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  the  areas  in  the  same  year 
as  there  was  not  time  to  print  posters, 
post  the  areas  and  provide  enough 
manpower  to  place  the  required  single 


TOM  FORBES  was  the 
first  archery  columnist 
for  the  magazine.  His 
“Arrow  Points”  appeared 
for  12  years;  Keith 
Schuyler,  present  col- 
umnist, began  writing 
“Straight  from  the  Bow- 
string” in  1963. 
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strand  of  wire  around  the  two  areas 
selected  in  Forest  and  Sullivan  coun- 
ties. 

Fortunately,  the  Depession-con- 
ceived  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
commonly  known  as  the  CCC,  pro- 
vided the  manpower  to  both  string  the 
wire  and  post  the  signs.  Regulations  for 
bow  hunting  were  written  in  the  same 
year  by  Seth  Gordon,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Game  Commission,  and 
Clayton  Shenk.  These  regulations  have 
changed  little  in  the  intervening  years 
and  were  a model  for  many  other  states. 

The  special  areas,  which  were  closed 
to  gun  hunters,  were  never  overly 
popular.  They  were  in  fairly  good  deer 
country  but  locations  were  quite  re- 
mote. About  200  bow  hunters  used  the 
areas  each  year  and  paid  for  an  addi- 
tional archery  tag  required  over  and 
above  the  regular  hunting  license.  I 
hunted  one  season  in  the  Sullivan 
County  area,  but  saw  no  deer.  In  the 
fifteen  years  they  existed,  it  is  believed 
that  less  than  a dozen  deer  were  taken 
from  these  wired  areas  although  one 
bear  was  shot  in  1948  by  an  archer.  The 
fenced-in  sections  were  maintained  for 
fifteen  years  until  statewide  special  bow 
hunting  seasons  were  provided  and 
their  use  was  no  longer  necessary. 

In  the  interim,  the  Depression  was 
finally  forgotten  as  U.S.  factories  began 
building  for  the  European  war 
machines.  Finally  this  country  was 
forced  into  the  conflict  by  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  the  war,  interest 
revived  in  both  target  archery  and  bow 
hunting. 

The  small  edge  toward  acceptance  of 
bow  hunting  back  in  1937  encouraged 
its  supporters  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  on  ten 
different  occasions  with  a resolution 
calling  for  a special  season  to  hunt  deer 
with  the  bow  and  arrow  only.  Each 
time  the  resolution  was  defeated  by 
either  a tie  vote  or  being  one  short  of 
the  majority  needed. 

When  personal  perseverance  finally 
paid  off  and  I shot  my  first  deer  with  the 
bow  in  1950,  it  was  only  the  thirty-third 
such  kill  reported  in  Pennsylvania  since 
such  record  keeping  was  established  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associ- 
ation. 


IN  1972,  native  Pennsylvanian  Johnny 
Williams  became  the  first  modern  Olympic 
gold  medalist  in  archery. 


Finally,  a bill  setting  a statewide 
season  was  introduced  into  the  1951 
session  of  the  legislature.  It  was  passed 
and  signed  by  the  governor.  The  first 
season,  for  antlered  deer  only,  was 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  that  year — 
specifically,  October  15  through  Oc- 
tober 27.  Only  32  bucks  were  taken  by 
5,542  bow  hunters  who  took  advantage 
of  the  first  special  season.  But,  it  was  a 
start. 

There  were  mixed  feelings  across  the 
state  as  bow  hunters  became  more  than 
a novelty  on  the  hunting  scene.  Many 
landowners  posted  against  bow  hunt- 
ing. Some  old-time  gun  hunters  furi- 
ously resented  this  intrusion  into 
“their’  hunting.  However,  the  gener- 
ally excellent  behavior  of  those  early 
bow  hunters  gradually  softened  at- 
titudes toward  archers.  Some  gun 
hunters  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
what  was  going  on. 

Nearly  3,000  additional  hunters  pur- 
chased archery  tags  the  following  year, 
but  their  score  was  even  less,  only  24 
antlered  deer  reported.  Not  until  1955, 
when  17,318  purchased  bow  hunting 
permits,  did  the  harvest  reach  over  100 
animals,  119  to  be  exact. 

The  number  of  bow  hunters  more 
than  doubled  in  1957,  when  the  first 
“any  deer’’  season  was  established.  It 
opened  on  a Saturday  and  ran  through 
the  following  Saturday  to  provide  only 
seven  days  of  hunting.  However, 
55,559  archers  responded  and  they 
harvested  1,358  deer.  From  then  on, 
the  advance  of  bow  hunting  is  familiar 
history. 
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Thomas  E.  Forbes,  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  archers  of  his  time,  was 
engaged  by  GAME  NEWS  to  write  a 
column  at  the  onset  of  new  activity 
engendered  by  the  special  bow  hunting 
season  for  deer  in  1951.  He  continued 
to  cover  all  archery  events  for  the  next 
twelve  years. 

GAME  NEWS  was  among  the  first 
magazines  to  anticipate  that  archery 
would  capture  the  interest  of  many 
thousands  of  hunters  across  the  coun- 
try. From  a handful  of  hopefuls,  there 
are  today  in  excess  of  IV4  million  bow 
hunters  in  North  America.  In  July  of 
1963,  “Straight  From  the  Bowstring,” 
appeared  with  my  byline  and  is  sixteen 
years  old  with  this  issue. 

In  1966,  after  787,637  archery 
licenses  had  been  purchased  from  the 
beginning  of  the  special  seasons,  the 
first  fatality  was  recorded.  In  this  acci- 
dent the  victim  fell  upon  an  upended 
broadhead.  No  other  hunter  was  in- 
volved. 

Along  the  line,  better  bows  and  bet- 
ter arrows  were  developed.  However, 
this  was  not  reflected  in  the  success 
ratio  of  bow  hunters.  More  deer  were 
being  taken,  but  the  numbers  of  bow 
hunters  increased  substantially  from 
110,051  in  1967  to  235,074  in  1979  (as  of 
February  28). 

In  the  winter  of  1965,  the  first  post- 
Christmas  season  for  bow  hunters  was 
held  on  a limited  basis.  Allegheny 
County  and  the  area  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware  Rivers  south  of 
Route  22  were  opened  to  bow  hunting 
January  4 through  January  9.  More 
areas  were  opened  for  the  late  season 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  the  time 


SHIRLEY  MOSS  draws  a compound  bow, 
first  legalized  for  hunting  here  in  1974,  and 
now  quite  popular. 


was  extended,  until  finally  the  entire 
state  was  opened  to  archery  hunting  in 
the  1967-68  hunting  year. 

In  1967,  the  new  shooting  hours  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 
were  initiated.  This  was  an  important 
break  for  bow  hunters  who  previously 
had  to  stop  hunting  on  October  after- 
noons when  there  was  considerable 
daylight  remaining. 

Although  the  archery  harvest  in  per- 
centage of  antlered  to  antlerless  deer 
remained  substantially  the  same,  about 
40  percent  male  and  60  percent  female, 
the  success  ratio  changed  very  little.  It 
varied  from  less  than  2 percent  to  just 
under  2.5  percent. 

Early  in  the  1970s,  the  compound 
bow  shot  its  way  from  a modest  start  to 
acceptance  by  bow  hunters  across  much 
of  the  country.  When  announced,  the 
Pennsylvania  law  regarding  bows  would 
not  permit  this  innovation  in  basic  bow 
dynamics.  The  law  was  revised  and  the 
compound  became  acceptable  for  hunt- 
ing in  1974.  Alarmists  predicted  that 
this  would  place  the  archer  on  a par 
with  gun  hunters. 

Experience  and  statistics  have  indi- 
cated that  this  certainly  did  not  come 
about.  Although  the  number  of  deer 
taken  with  the  compound  in  relation  to 
the  total  harvest  by  bow  hunters  has 
increased  substantially,  the  overall  kill 
ratio  has  improved  little,  if  at  all.  Con- 
sequently, it  appeared  that  the  old-time 
and  newly  dedicated  archers  who 
adapted  to  the  compound  were  continu- 
ing their  successful  ways.  But  they 
were  using  the  newfangled  bow  to  do  it. 

Pennsylvania  today  continues  to  have 
about  one-fourth  of  all  bow  hunters  in 
the  United  States.  Although  bow  hunt- 
ing has  had  its  growing  pains,  the  more 
devoted  bow  hunters  continue  efforts  to 
educate  and  encourage  all  participants 
to  improve  both  the  sport  and  the 
image  of  the  bow  hunter.  Nationally, 
about  80  percent  of  bow  hunters  are 
gun  hunters  in  turn,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  percentage  is  considerably 
higher  for  Pennsylvania. 

Bow  hunting  is  here  to  stay.  The 
challenges,  the  opportunities,  and  the 
extra  pleasure  provided  as  a separate 
yet  integral  extension  of  the  total  hunt- 
ing sport  bodes  well  for  the  future. 
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JIM  VARNER  preced- 
ed Lewis  as  gun  col- 
umnist, and  followed 
three  others  in  the  pages 
of  GAME  NEWS. 


GUN  WRITERS 

By  Don  Lewis 


c<rT',HE  QUESTION  of  which  choke 
A to  choose  for  upland  bird  and 
waterfowl  shooting  is  one  that  puzzles 
many  young  hunters,  and  even  quite  a 
number  of  experienced  hunters  can’t 
decide  on  full,  modified,  improved  cyl- 
inder, skeet  boring  or  full  choke.  Of 
course,  a double  gun  gives  a man  two 
degrees  of  choke,  but  even  here  he 
must  decide  between  full-modified, 
and  modified-improved  cylinder,  or 
some  other  combination. 

“The  easiest  way  to  answer  the  choke 
question  is  to  suggest  installation  of  a 
Poly  Choke,  Cutts  Compensator  or 
Weaver  Choke  on  a single-barrel  gun. 
Any  of  these  devices  gives  a selection  of 
choke  on  the  same  barrel.  Recommend- 
ing one  of  them,  however,  actually  is 
dodging  the  issue. 

“You  can  have  a Poly  Choke  . . . but 
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you  still  have  to  decide  which  one  to 
use  before  you  start  into  an  upland 
cover  or  the  ducks  swing  into  range. 
You  can  t shift  gears  while  the  birds  are 
within  shooting  distance.  You  must  de- 
cide which  choke  you  want  ahead  of 
time — and  that  is  the  same  decision 
that  you  have  to  make  in  buying  a new 
gun  without  the  gadget.  ” 

Does  all  this  have  a familiar  sound? 
Aren’t  these  the  same  problems  today’s 
hunters  are  discussing?  Well,  believe  it 
or  not,  those  paragraphs  are  a direct 
quote  from  the  November  1947  issue  of 
GAME  NEWS  when  Ted  Trueblood 
was  writing  the  gun  column. 

Now  that  the  writer  has  been  estab- 
lished, let’s  follow  along  with  him  for 
some  of  his  sage  advice. 

“The  most  efficient  gun  I ever  shot 
on  pheasants  was  a 20-gauge  Ithaca 
double  with  26-inch  barrels,  bored  full 
choke  in  the  left  and  improved  cylinder 
in  the  right.  With  this  gun,  I could  take 
a bird  dodging  around  a clump  of  brush 
at  15  yards  with  the  right  barrel  or  drop 
him  stone  dead  at  40  in  the  open  with 
the  left. 

“Obviously,  it  would  be  absurd  for 
me  to  suggest  that  everyone  rush  out 
and  buy  an  identical  gun.  Many  other 
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TOP-NOTCH  outdoor  writer  Ted  Trueblood 
in  the  early  days.  He  wrote  GAME  NEWS  gun 
column  1946-1949,  which  appeared  with 
Herb  Kendrick’s  dog  column  as  “Guns  and 
Gun  Dogs.” 

factors  helped  to  make  it  satisfactory  for 
me,  among  them  being  weight,  bal- 
ance, length  of  stock,  drop,  pitch  and 
possibly  others,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  I shot  this  gun  enough 
so  that  it  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my 
right  hand.  ” 

Trueblood  is  smack  on  the  line,  but 
his  next  advice  is  really  worth  reading. 
He  says,  “I  very  seriously  question 
whether  more  than  one  man  out  of  ten 
is  a good  enough  shot  to  utilize  a full- 
choke  12,  16,  or  20  gauge  gun  to  its  full 
capacity,  even  on  ducks.  I am  sure  that 
any  experienced  hunter  will  miss  more 
birds  that  he  will  shoot  at  out  of  range, 
and  a beginner  will  have  a far  lower 
percentage  of  hits  on  birds  within 
range,  although  he  may  waste  consider- 
able ammunition  on  80-yard  sky  scrap- 
ers.” 

Trueblood  became  more  emphatic  in 
closing  his  column  when  he  stated,  “By 


now  you  may  have  gathered  that  I don’t 
have  much  use  for  full-choke  boring, 
and  you  may  wonder  why  I shoot  a gun 
with  a full-choke  left  barrel.  The  answer 
is,  dad-blast  it,  that  I just  like  to  have  it 
there.  Besides,  I kill  95  percent  of  my 
upland  birds  and  75  percent  of  my 
ducks  with  the  open  bored  right  barrel 
anyway!” 

Same  Philosophy 

Ted  Trueblood  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  outdoor  writers,  and  I certainly 
don’t  mean  to  copy  him,  but  I ve  been 
pounding  home  the  same  philosophy 
during  the  15  years  I’ve  handled  the 
GAME  NEWS  gun  column.  There’s  a 
good  reason  for  it:  it’s  true,  every  word 
of  it. 

Another  early  GAME  NEWS  gun 
columnist  was  J.  B.  Mattern,  who  wrote 
an  excellent  book  on  handloading  many 
years  ago.  He  was  an  authority  in  this 
area,  and  his  articles  reflected  detailed, 
firsthand  experience.  His  approach 
tended  to  be  conservative,  which  is 
highly  sensible  when  dealing  with  ma- 
terials of  tremendous  force,  such  as 
confined  high-pressure  gases  utilized  to 
blast  bullets  out  of  gun  muzzles  at 
tremendous  speeds.  I believe  I’m  hon- 
est in  saying  my  handloading  phi- 
losophy greatly  resembles  his. 

Here  is  what  Ed  Shearer  told  GAME 
NEWS  readers  when  he  took  over  the 
duties  of  gun  columnist  in  October 
1949.  “My  first  as  well  as  future  col- 
umns in  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
NEWS  will  be  written  for  the  average 
hunter.  The  chaps  from  the  city,  on  the 
farms,  and  down  at  the  forks  of  the 
creek  are  the  fellows  who  pay  the 
freight  and  have  neither  time  nor  incli- 
nation to  dissect  ballistic  tables  and 
formulas.  They  like  to  have  their  ballis- 
tics stated  in  terms  of  hits  or  misses  in 
the  field  and  this  I will  sincerely  try  to 
do.” 

Later  in  his  column,  Ed  said,  “Years 
of  close  acquaintanceship  with  game 
and  hunters  nas  convinced  me  that  the 
great  bulk  of  hunters  are  suffering  from 
a bad  case  of  choke-itis.  This  disease 
results  in  buying  guns  and  loads  on  the 
basis  of  the  extreme  range  they  will  kill. 
The  facts  are,  too  many  hunters  are 
using  guns  with  too  much  choke  for  the 
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game  they  seek  ...  I believe  this  is 
due  to  a lack  of  understanding  by  the 
hunters  of  how  patterns  are  governed 
by  distance  and  choke.  Of  many  hunt- 
ers in  the  field  with  whom  I've  talked, 
few  had  any  idea  how  much  this  meant 
to  their  success  or  lack  of  it.  Shot  size 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Some  talked 
of  thirty-inch  circles  at  forty  yards,  but 
then  again,  only  a small  percentage  of 
game  is  killed  at  that  range.  When  a 
hunter  gets  some  cripples,  he  is  too 
prone  to  think  he  needs  more  choke 
when  usually  the  reverse  is  true. 

“So  right  now  we  had  better  do  a 
little  figuring  at  what  ranges  we  kill  our 
game.  A survey  over  a period  of  years 
and  under  a wide  range  of  conditions  by 
competent  observers  works  out  about 
like  this: 

“Ruffed  grouse  averages  25  yards, 
snipe  averages  30  yards',  woodcock — 20 
yards;  pheasant — 30  yards;  and  rabbits 
about  25  yards.  This  is  upland  game  of 
course.  Now,  following  out  this  range 
business,  we  find  further  that  more 
upland  game  is  killed  at  10  to  15  yards 
than  at  40.  Most  is  killed  between  20 
and  30  yards.” 

Shearer  goes  deeper  into  the  subject 
saying,  “Now  let’s  take  a look  at  the  size 
pattern  into  which  a good  full-choke 
gun  will  shoot  its  entire  charge.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  12,  16,  and 
20  bores  all  shoot  the  same  size  pattern 
at  all  ranges  with  the  same  degree  of 
choke.  The  main  difference  is  the 
smaller  the  bore  the  thinner  the  pat- 
tern. Experiments  have  shown  that  it 
takes  an  average  of  five  pellets  on 
body-shot  game  to  effect  clean  kills. 
Thus,  it’s  the  density  of  the  pattern 
which  determines  the  killing  range  of 
these  bores.  A good  full-choke  bore  will 
shoot  its  whole  charge  within  a 13  to 
15-inch  circle  at  20  yards.  At  25  yards 
an  18-inch  circle  is  made  and  at  30 
yards  a circle  about  20  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  takes  35  yards  to  get  the  ideal 
pattern  of  30  inches.  ’’ 

Shearer  backs  up  his  theories  this 
way,  “Now  let’s  take  a grouse  and  see 
what  happens.  At  10  to  15  yards,  you 
miss  or  blow  it  up.  Either  way  you  lose. 
At  20  yards  the  answer  is  the  same.  At 
25  yards  you  get  either  a well-peppered 
bird  or  a cripple  from  the  edge  of  the 
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pattern  with  still  only  a little  leeway  on 
your  aim.  At  30  yards  the  pattern  is  not 
giving  us  too  much  and  there  is  an 
increased  chance  to  cripple  a bird.  Not 
till  we  get  to  35  yards  do  we  get  a run 
for  our  money  and  then  your  best 
chance  is  gone.  Maybe  this  will  explain 
a lot  of  misses.  ” 

Deeper  into  his  article,  Shearer  of- 
fers this  advice,  “A  straight  cylinder 
bore  will  give  us  a 30-inch  pattern  at  20 
yards  with  a generous  spread  at  15 
yards.  No  blown  up  birds  here.  It  main- 
tains killing  patterns  up  to  35  yards, 
which  is  fine  for  woodcock,  rabbits  and 
birds  in  thick  brush,  but  patterns  are 
apt  to  be  a bit  unreliable  at  longer 
ranges. 

“Improved  cylinder  or  quarter  bore 
will  take  about  23  yards  for  a 30-inch 
circle  with  a workable  spread  at  15 
yards  and  with  45  percent  pattern  at  40 
yards.  This  choke  also  gives  much  bet- 
ter pattern  control  and  comes  close  to 
the  ideal  upland  choke. 

“A  modified  or  one-half  choke  will 
take  about  26  yards,  is  a little  shy  at 
very  close  ranges  but  gives  killing  pat- 
terns at  40  yards.  This  boring  seems  to 
handle  most  any  load.  It’s  a good  bet  for 
a one-barrel  upland  game  gun. 

“The  improved  modified  or  three- 
quarter  choke  will  take  a full  30  yards  or 
a little  better.  It’s  too  tight  under  20 
yards,  with  its  best  working  range  from 
25  to  35  yards.  A lot  of  trap  guns  are 
bored  this  way,  giving  dependable  kill- 
ing patterns  beyond  the  40-yard  mark. 

Popular  Myth 

It’s  evident  to  me  that  gun  writers 
down  through  the  years  have  shared 
the  same  philosophies  in  the  choke 
realm.  Even  40  years  back,  they  were 
telling  their  readers  that  choke  is  not 
the  sole  answer.  The  belief  that  choke 
adds  range  to  the  shot  charge  seems  to 
grow  stronger  each  year  even  though  it 
isn’t  true,  and  there  is  a mountain  of 
published  data  to  prove  choke  only 
governs  pattern  size  and  not  the  dis- 
tance the  shot  charge  travels. 

Another  area  of  the  gun  field  also 
brings  many  queries  to  me  as  it  did  to 
earlier  columnists.  My  mail  is  clogged 
with  questions  on  the  “best”  big  game 
rifle.  Trying  to  answer  that  question  is 
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CURRENT  COLUMNIST  Don  Lewis  in  a 
photo  (left)  taken  during  the  early  years  of 
his  “The  Shooter’s  Corner.”  Above  is  the 
lovely  lady  with  the  byline  “Photos  by  Helen 
Lewis,”  herself  an  avid  shooter. 


about  as  easy  as  telling  which  car  is 
best.  So  many  factors  are  involved  that 
to  name  one  type  of  gun  or  one  size  of 
cartridge  would  be  skating  on  very  thin 
ice. 

Back  in  1958  when  Jim  Varner  was 
the  GAME  NEWS  gun  columnist,  he 
informed  his  readers  in  regards  to  the 
best  big  game  rifle  in  this  manner:  “A 
survey  of  which  is  the  best  rifle  and 
caliber  for  hunting  deer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  bring  to  light  a mixture  of 
opinion  that  would  completely  baffle 
even  the  most  analytical  expert.  In  due 
time  the  expert  would  probably  be 
muttering  incoherently  to  himself 
should  he  attempt  to  voice  an  opinion 
that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
masses.  And  masses  we  have  when  it 
comes  to  deer  hunters  within  our  state. 
A reasonable  guess  would  be  some 
500,000 — a formidable  array  of  nim- 
rods.  As  to  firearms,  I’ll  just  say  rather 


meekly  that  my  opinion  is  only  one 
man’s  idea;  others  may  be  completely 
different  but  just  as  good. 

“We  all  have  our  likes  and  dislikes.  If 
we  didn’t  there  wouldn’t  be  so  many 
different  brands  of  tobacco;  so  many 
models  of  automobiles;  such  a variety  of 
television  sets,  or  so  many  calibers, 
weights  and  designs  of  firearms  for  us  to 
choose  from.” 

Varner  gets  more  explicit  and  men- 
tions some  new  calibers  that  had  just  hit 
the  market,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
include  several  top  notch  224-caliber 
varmint  outfits  that  were  getting  some 
attention  prior  to  the  1960s. 

Varner  continues,  “This  excellent 
variety  of  rifles  are  made  in  calibers  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious  gun-crank.  He 
has  a choice  for  deer  hunting  from  the 
new  6mm  s (243  Winchester  and  244 
Remington)  to  the  tried  and  and  true 
30-06.  Some  even  use  ‘super-dupers’ 
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made  by  Roy  Weatherby  in  25  to  375 
caliber,  while  a few  tote  the  300  H&H, 
and  375  H&H  Winchester  Magnums. 
One  can  even  include  the  222  Rem- 
ington, 219  Zipper  and  the  220  Swift 
as  deer  rifles  when  handled  by  a me- 
thodical expert.  What  they  lack  in  bore 
diameter  they  make  up  in  speed,  with 
the  220  Winchester  Swift  of  course 
being  the  hottest  of  them  all.  While  I 
would  not  recommend  these  highly 
specialized  vermin  cartridges  to  the  av- 
erage deer  hunter,  I certainly  feel  the 
fellows  who  can  use  them  are  capable  of 
doing  a humane  job  as  they  are  more  or 
less  specialists  on  accuracy.  Practically 
all  of  them  use  the  best  of  telescopic 
equipment.” 

Varner  offers  a touch  of  humor  while 
extolling  the  virtues  of  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite cartridges,  the  270  Winchester, 
claiming  it  was  flat  shooting  with  gilt- 
edge,  near-benchrest  accuracy. 

Varner  puts  it  this  way:  “Its  muzzle 
velocity  of  3160  feet  per  second  with  a 
130-grain  bullet  develops  a trajectory  so 
flat  it  will  hardly  miss  a woodchuck  out 
to  300  yards.  ...  If  you  don’t  drop 
your  deer  instantly  with  this  cartridge 


when  using  the  proper  bullet,  I suggest 
you  go  around  behind  him  and  see 
what’s  holding  him  up.” 

If  there  seems  to  be  a similarity 
among  GAME  NEWS  gun  writers,  it’s 
because  we  have  always  based  our  writ- 
ings on  ballistics.  Today’s  hunter  is 
beginning  to  talk  the  same  language. 

Times  have  changed  a good  bit  since 
the  days  of  J.  R.  Mattern,  Trueblood, 
Shearer,  and  Varner,  and  there  is  a new 
breed  of  hunters.  Prior  to  the  1960s, 
handloading  was  still  in  its  infancy  and 
equipment  such  as  chronographs  and 
pressure  devices  were  simply  unavail- 
able to  the  average  shooter.  But  ballis- 
tics are  the  main  theme  today.  The 
modern  hunter  travels  far  and  wide, 
and  he’s  very  knowledgeable. 

I’ve  enjoyed  my  long  stay  with 
GAME  NEWS,  and  I’ve  always  been 
acutely  aware  that  I’m  writing  for  the 
best  hunters  the  world  over.  I never 
forget  that  when  I’m  behind  the  type- 
writer. My  main  concern  is  that  my  next 
efforts  will  be  better  than  the  last  ones  I 
turned  out.  It’s  frustrating  and  a lot  of 
hard  work,  but  it  has  to  be  that  way;  I 
owe  it  to  you  readers . 


TODAY’S  SHOOTERS  HAVE  “caught  up”  with  GAME  NEWS  gun  writers,  who  have  always 
based  their  opinions  on  ballistics.  Modern  gun  buffs  have  access  to  chronographs  and  other 
equipment  and  are  increasingly  knowledgeable  and  sophisticated. 
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THIS  MONTH,  FOR  our  50th  Anniversary,  I've  collected  some  superficially  unrelated 
/ bits  and  pieces  from  histories  and  from  GAME  NEWS  over  the  years.  Bear  in  mind 
that  many  of  the  earlier  attitudes  are  considered  ethically  or  biologically  faulty  today. 
However,  to  reflect  the  progress  that's  been  made  through  a better  understanding  of 
how  living  things  relate  to  one  another  and  to  their  environment,  I have  showed  some  of 
the  “bad"  along  with  some  of  the  “good. " Taken  together,  I hope  they  will  give  some  feel 
for  the  conservation  movement  during  the  magazine’s  lifetime.  — tlw 


U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  photo 


Where  We  Came  From 

‘‘In  your  grandfather’s  time,  wide 
marshes  and  uncounted  lakes,  ponds, 
potholes  and  rivers  teemed  with  ducks, 
geese  and  other  fowl  . . . Wetlands  con- 
tinued for  a time  to  yield  abundant 
game  . . . Once  there  were  about  127 
million  acres  of  wetlands  in  the  United 
States.”1  . . Today  nearly  half  of  the 
wetlands  that  existed  in  colonial  times  are 
gone.”2 

‘‘Each  of  us  pressed  forward,  elated  at 
the  though  of  terminating  the  career  of  the 
Cougar  . . . Three  balls  were  fired  at  him, 
at  a given  signal,  on  which  he  sprang  a few 
feet  from  the  branch,  and  tumbled  head- 
long to  the  ground.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  enraged  curs,  the  infuriated  Cougar 
fought  with  desperate  valor;  but  the  squat- 
ter, advancing  in  front  of  the  party,  and 
almost  in  the  midst  of  the  dogs,  shot 
him  ...  I walked  for  some  minutes  round 
the  camp,  to  contemplate  the  beauties  of 
that  nature  from  which  I have  certainly 
derived  my  greatest  pleasures.”3 

. . . ‘‘[The  ivory-billed  woodpecker’s] 
rich  scalp  attached  to  the  upper  mandible 
forms  an  ornament  for  the  war-dress  of 


most  of  our  Indians,  or  for  the  shot-pouch 
of  our  squatters  and  hunters,  by  all  of 
whom  the  bird  is  shot  merely  for  that 
purpose  . . .”4 

‘‘Doctor  Frank  Chapman  [the  or- 
nithologist] believes  that  he  saw  the  last 
[Carolina]  parakeets  near  Taylor  Creek, 
northeast  of  Lake  Okechobee,  in  1904.  In 
his  own  words:  ‘I  saw  thirteen  and  shot 
four.’”5 

‘‘Long  before  1907  ...  an  influential 
segment  of  the  American  population  had 
come  to  understand  that  renewable  re- 
sources like  wildlife  and  forests  could  be 
exploited  indefinitely  as  long  as  a certain 
amount  of  ‘capital’  was  maintained  . . . 
One  of  the  most  important  misconceptions 
is  that  no  conservation  movement  existed 
until  the  20th  century  . . . American 
sportsmen,  those  who  hunted  and  fished 
for  pleasure  rather  than  commerce  or 
necessity,  were  the  real  spearhead  of  con- 
servation . . . Increasingly,  [since  the 
early  1870s]  gunners  and  anglers  looked 
upon  themselves  as  members  of  a frater- 
nity with  a well-defined  code  of  conduct 
and  thinking  . . . that  included  a commit- 
ment to  [the  sport’s]  perpetuation.”6 

‘‘The  Currituck  Club  on  Currituck  Sound, 
N.C.  [founded  1857]  preserved  wildlife 
habitat  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  human  encroachment.  Hunting  was 
regulated  by  club  rules  which  preceded 
state  laws.”7 

‘‘Pennsylvania’s  participation  in  the 
marketing  of  game  was,  according  to  one 
observer,  focused  on  nearly  everything 
from  woodcock  to  deer,  the  latter  being 
hunted  with  dogs  the  year  round  . . . and 
finally  becoming  so  scarce  that  by  1888 
whole  winters  would  go  by  in  many  Penn- 
sylvania counties  without  anyone  seeing  a 
single  deer  track.  But  they  were  to  become 
even  scarcer  statewide  before  a sensible 
era  of  watchful  regulation  and  manage- 
ment put  them  on  the  “come-back” 
trail.  ...  As  the  scarcity  of  game  became 
increasingly  notable,  a new  black  mark 
was  put  on  the  record  of  Homo  sapiens  by 
turning  on  songbirds.  In  one  area  . . . 
120,000  robins  were  slaughtered  in  short 
order  and  sold  at  five  cents  a dozen.”8 
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^ tr.ir.^.ry  reports  rendered  ft  t aerting  of  the  Pivialor.  Sane  Supervisors 

ff«cler  23  revealed  that  the  rocer.t  large  gone  season  in  Pennsylvania  rts 
jq  the  finest  ir  its  history.  The  r.-xr.ber  of  legal  atle  deer  taken  tct'l’ed 
l9?o  ^”~the  second  largest  kill  ever  nade.  The  largest  bag  occurred  during 

*"'OE  22,62?  legal  tucks  were  taken,  but  It  will  be  rerenbered  that  during 
^ scason  the  hur.ters  had  * t-.ro-year's  supoly  of  b'oks  upon  which  to  ccnccn- 
^ 6 inasmuch  as  there  wes  nc  tuck  season  in  132C,  This  year's  kill,  under 

COr<diticr.s,  could  therefore  be  considered  the  lc.rgest  trJten  ronaally.  In 
,JP  until  rhich  ti..-o  no  season  wr.s  ever  closed  to  -he  !'il?  ing  of  bucks, 
w*rc  takon.  From  nany  sectio-.s  throughout  the  State  •sere  t-kes  cninals 
? tho  largest  and  firest  racks  of  rjitlors  ever  seen. 


When  GAME  NEWS  Was  Born 

“The  dawn  of  a new  era  in  conservation 
is  at  hand!”  (GN  1934) 

“Mississippi  will  not  long  be  the  only 
Commonwealth  in  the  nation  without  a 
game  and  fish  department.  A committee 
(is)  . . . studying  various  systems  used  in 
other  states  and  a proposed  measure  will 
soon  be  submitted  to  the  Governor.”  (GN 
1932) 

“One  of  the  essential  qualities  of  “Man 
the  Master”  is  that  HE  and  not  unregulated 
nature,  decides  what  shall  perish  and  what 
shall  survive.  For  instance,  he  rids  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  our  west  of  the  teeming 
buffalo  (a  sadly  overrated  animal — by 
those  who  have  seen  him  only  in  a zoo), 
and  puts  in  his  homes  and  farms  and 
white-faced  cattle — a vastly  better  spe- 
cies.” (GN  1934) 

“SPORTSMEN!  The  Game  Commission 
has  spent  sleepless  nights  in  its  effort  to 
protect  your  interests.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to 
throw  every  ounce  of  your  weight  into  the 
fight  in  an  effort  to  insure  the  passage  of 
this  constructive  piece  of  conservation 
legislation  [the  “Duck  Stamp  Bill”].”  (GN 
1932)  “The  efforts  of  conservationists  and 
sportsmen  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  on 
March  16,  1934.  . . . Proceeds  from  sale 
of  the  duck  stamps  go  into  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Fund  used  to  buy  and 
lease  waterfowl  habitat.”9 

“Officers  of  the  Game  Commission  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  put  a stop  to 
the  ruthless  killing  of  American  egrets 
along  the  eastern  waterways  . . . The 
American  egret,  once  virtually  extermi- 
nated because  of  the  value  of  its  plumes  in 
the  millinery  trade,  has  increased  some- 
what during  the  past  few  years  as  a result 
of  continuous  protection.”  (GN  1933) 
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“A  bounty  of  $5.00  will  again  be  paid  on 
Goshawks  . . . Suffice  it  to  say  that  every 
one  of  these  destructive  creatures  should 
be  wiped  out  if  possible.”  (GN  1933) 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  two  to  three 
hundred  million  tons  of  soil  blew  away  from 
the  Great  Dust  Bowl  in  the  year  1934  . . . 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1933  . . .that  the 
now  very  active  Soil  Conservation  Service 
had  its  beginning.”10 

“It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  harvest  the 
game  crop  each  year  and  forget  about  the 
seed  stock  and  the  young  produced  by  it 
until  the  time  for  the  next  harvest.”  (GN 
1935) 

“In  the  early  years  of  game  manage- 
ment in  this  country,  the  game  warden  was 
seldom  a man  to  be  looked  up  to  in  the 
community  ...  He  usually  liked  to  hunt 
and  fish,  but  as  an  enforcement  officer,  he 
just  didn’t  rate.  Today,  in  most  sections, 
this  has  changed.  In  many  states, 
sportsmen’s  organizations  have  divorced 
game  protection  from  politics  and  the 
game  protector  is  a respected  citizen  who 
sees  to  it  that  the  laws  are  observed  and 
the  game  is  played  fairly.”11 

“The  establishment  of  a Training  School 
for  Game  Protectors  has  insured  greater 
efficiency,  and  has  given  the  officers  the 
type  of  diplomatic  education  essential  to 
making  public  contact.  These  men  also 
were  completely  uniformed  during  this 
administration,  thereby  commanding 
greater  respect  for  the  law.”  (GN  1934) 


toni  williams  information  writer 


Some  scientists  feel  a new  approach 
must  be  adopted  in  utilizing  the  world’s 
wildlife  resources  if  the  growing  needs  of  a 
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burgeoning  human  population  are  to  be 
met.  Alarmed  by  gross  depletion  of  fish, 
marine  mammals  and  other  wildlife  re- 
sources, 30  leading  scientists  have  called 
for  replacement  of  the  “maximum  sustain- 
able yield”  concept  with  an  approach 
which  considers  entire  ecosystems 
rather  than  a single  species  at  a time. 

Aerosol  sprays — deodorants,  cleaning 
products,  air  fresheners,  etc. — may  be 
causing  serious  environmental  dam- 
ages. . . Forty  musk  oxen  have  been 
captured  on  Nunivak  Island,  west  of  the 
Alaska  mainland,  and  airlifted  by  Soviet  air 
transports  to  Siberia.  The  restoration  proj- 
ect is  part  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agreement  of  1972.  . . 
A proposal  to  increase  money  spent  on 
protection  of  nongame  animals — by  in- 
directly taxing  nonhunting  users  of 
public  lands — is  being  studied  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Recyclable  paper  wastes  are  bringing 
much  higher  prices  this  year  than  they  did 
during  the  economic  slump  last  year.  . .A 

“bumper  crop  of  young  birds”  has  been 
reported  for  ospreys  nesting  in  southern 
New  England  and  Long  Island.  A Cor- 
nell University  ornithologist  reported  at 
least  130  young,  affording  hope  that  the 
drastic  decline  blamed  on  the  reproduc- 
tive effects  of  DDT  has  been 
checked.  . . It  may  not  exactly  be  the 
Dust  Bowl  of  the  '30s,  but  conditions  in  the 
Great  Plains  are  poor.  Reported  damage 
by  wind  erosion  increased  by  30  percent 
over  the  same  period  a year  ago.  . . Min- 
nesota’s first  lake  restoration  project  to 
be  funded  by  their  new  $3  migratory 
waterfowl  stamp  has  been  dedicated. 
Stamp  money  will  pay  for  a dam  to 
restore  the  lake  which  was  partially 
drained  for  farmland  10  years  ago.  Now 
Wisconsin  is  considering  a $3 
waterfowl  stamp  to  supplement  the  $5 
federal  stamp.  . . Another  25  or  more 
otters  will  probably  be  released  (in  Col- 
orado) in  the  future,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  again  breed  in  Colorado  in  the 
wild,  as  they  did  before  this  century. 

The  Tecopa  pupfish  is  gone.  Extinct. 

Canada  geese  lived  in  Georgia  fifty  years 
or  so  ago,  and  the  state’s  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  trying  to  bring  them 
back.  . . President  Carter’s  reorganiza- 
tion staff  has  recommended  that  sev- 
eral federal  agencies  be  combined  into 
a national  Department  of  Natural  Re- 


Photo  by  L.  L.  Rue  III 

sources.  . . Spurred  by  the  decline  of 
pheasants  in  their  state,  Nebraska  wildlife 
officials  succeeded  in  instituting  an  ag- 
gressive wildlife  habitat  development  pro- 
gram. Nebraska  hunters  and  trappers 
must  buy  a $7.50  Habitat  Stamp,  and 
nonhunters  have  been  encouraged  to  also 
participate  by  buying  stamps.  . . The 
Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  estimates 
that  over  200,000  acres  of  habitat  will  be 
lost  to  wildlife  in  the  next  five  years  in 
that  state. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  CHUCK  RIPPER 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  our  top  outdoor  activity  during  the 
summer — the  rifleman  s game,  as  George  Block  describes  it  in  our 
lead  article  this  month  And  rightly  so,  for  this  sport  demands  the 
utmost  in  shooting  skill  and  precision  equipment.  Don  Lewis  also 
hits  this  subject  in  his  gun  column,  so  this  issue  obviously  em- 
phasizes the  tough  target  of  the  hayfields.  Clean  kills  at  long  range 
are  not  only  a challenge,  but  they  also  help  landowners  who  view 
this  hole-digging,  crop-eating  marmot  as  an  expensive  nuisance. 
Try  hunting  them.  But  don  t forget  your  orange  hat  and  vest.  Make 
yourself  visible  to  other  rifleman. 
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EDITORIAL 


Telling  it  Straight 


COFFEE’S  A DIME  a cup,  the  movies  are  750,  ground  beef  costs  590  a pound 
(790  if  you  get  the  fancy  stuff),  and  gas  goes  for  about  32.9. 

Not  today,  of  course,  but  not  all  that  long  ago — five  or  ten  years  maybe.  GAME 
NEWS  in  those  days  went  for  $2,  then  $3  a year. 

Well,  I guess  you’ve  noticed  that  ground  beef  and  gas  have  gotten  a bit  more 
expensive.  So  have  paper  and  postage.  Let  me  give  you  a few  figures:  In  1974,  it 
cost  us  $23,860  per  issue  for  GAME  NEWS  printing  and  preparation  for  mailing. 
The  figure  jumped  to  $26,275  by  May  of  this  year,  and  will  increase  to  an 
estimated  $27,590  under  our  new  contract  starting  next  month. 

Postage  during  that  time  increased  by  about  $2,000  per  month,  despite  a 1976 
rate  change  for  state  conservation  magazines  which  cut  our  mailing  rate  about  in 
half.  Postal  rates  have  increased  three  times  since  our  last  subscription  price 


increase. 

I’m  easing  around  to  telling  you  that,  beginning  in  October,  our  rates  will 
probably  increase  substantially.  If  you  want  to  make  certain  of  extending  your 
subscription  or  starting  a new  one  at  the  current  rates,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
do  it  now. 

As  Bob  Bell  said  in  his  editorial  five  years  ago,  we  always  make  these  increases 
reluctantly.  Yeah,  I know — you’ve  heard  that  one  before!  (My  landlord  always 
says  that  before  he  jacks  up  the  rent  again.)  Well,  I assure  you  it’s  a sincere  feeling 
with  us.  We  re  not  in  this  to  make  money;  that’s  not  the  point  of  GAME  NEWS. 
This  magazine  was  founded  fifty  years  ago  to  inform  you  about  the  Game 
Commission’s  work  and  the  state  of  our  wildlife  and  its  (our)  environment.  We 
want  as  many  people  as  possible  to  hear  that  story. 

This  isn’t  the  only  circulation  philosophy  possible.  A few  years  ago  I attended  a 
state  conservation  magazine  editors’  workshop.  During  one  lively  session,  I had  an 
“enthusiastic  discussion  ’ with  the  editor  of  a highly  respected,  glossy  magazine. 
Their  staff  and  budget  are  far  larger  than  ours,  but  their  circulation  is  far  smaller. 
They  aim  at  a select  audience  of  conservation  decision-makers,  while  we  strive  for 
a much  wider  audience:  every  Pennsylvanian  who  s interested  in  wildlife.  Only 
one  state  conservation  magazine,  when  I last  checked,  had  a circulation  greater 
than  ours,  and  it  is  distributed  free.  With  the  size  and  quality  of  GAME  NEWS, 
we  can’t  go  that  route.  But  while  we  re  not  trying  hard  to  make  a 
profit,  we  can’t  justify  losing  money.  It  would  be  ideal  if  we  just 
broke  even. 

Since  we  re  more  interested  in  wide  readership  than  in  profit,  it’s 
logical  that  we  don’t  want  to  do  anything  to  discourage  subscribers 
old  or  new.  But  with  the  price  of  everything  growing  like  the  bear’s 
size  at  each  retelling,  you  can  get  blamed  mad  at  each  new  thing 
that  goes  up.  Believe  me,  we  sympathize;  we  re  in  the  same  boat. 

I’m  telling  it  straight:  We  wouldn’t  increase  the  price  if  we  could 
continue  to  publish  the  GAME  NEWS  you  know  without  that 
increase.  We  re  counting  on  you  to  stay  with  us  and  show  that  we 
made  the  right  decision. 

While  you’re  at  it,  why  don  t you  add  another  couple  of  votes  of 
support  by  talking  your  GAME  NEWS-less  friends  into  subscribing 
now? — Toni  Williams. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 
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By  George  H.  Block  III 


GAME  NEWS 


THE  RIFLE  WAS  steady  over  the 
adjustable  rest  as  I sighted  on  the 
far  hillside.  “How  far?”  I asked,  want- 
ing my  own  estimation  verified. 

“Five  hundred  yards  at  least,”  was 
Ed’s  answer. 

Ignoring  his  advice,  I held  for  my 
own  guess  of  400  to  450  and  gently 
tightened  up  on  the  trigger.  The  270 
cracked  and  dirt  flew  about  a foot  below 
the  surprised  woodchuck.  Needless  to 
say,  he  didn  t hang  around  for  a second 
warning.  Ed  had  been  right. 

Woodchucks — groundhogs,  as  most 
Pennsylvania  hunters  call  them — are 
truly  a rifleman’s  game  animal.  They 
may  be  hunted  with  a rimfire  22  or  a 
centerfire  high  velocity  magnum,  but 
either  way  they’re  still  a rifleman’s 
target. 

Ed  and  I had  traveled  the  thirty  or  so 
miles  from  our  homes  to  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania.  This  southwest- 
ern county  is  one  of  rolling  hills  and 
farms,  quite  a contrast  to  the  high  popu- 
lation counties  so  near  it  to  the  north. 
Actually,  this  part  of  Pennsylvania 
seems  more  like  West  Virginia  than 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  high  numbers 
of  deer,  grouse  and  groundhogs.  This  is 
hunting  country  and  groundhogs  were 
what  we  were  after. 

This  kind  of  hunting  is  different  from 
most;  no  freezing  in  December’s  cold, 
no  tramping  through  briar  patches;  just 
sitting  in  a warm  summer  sun  glassing 
hillsi  des,  and  letting  the  rifle  do  the 
work.  When  shots  range  from  300  to 
600  yards,  you  can  talk  comfortably  and 
tell  every  lie  you  can  think  of  while 
waiting  for  the  next  shot.  Movement, 
though,  should  be  at  a minimum,  for 
woodchucks  have  very  good  eyesight. 

We  were  discussing  loads  for  Ed  s 
6mm  when  I spotted  a chuck  walking 
out  of  a fencerow  about  350  yards  away. 
It  was  Ed  s turn  to  shoot,  so  he  got  into 
position,  while  I watched  through  my 
old  Bausch  & Lomb  binoculars  to  spot 
his  shot.  I didn’t  need  to  watch  too 
closely,  for  at  the  shot  the  chuck  rolled 
over,  tail  waving  a few  times,  and  was 
still. 

While  we  were  using  two  different 
caliber  rifles,  they  both  had  one  thing 
in  common — each  was  used  every  fall 
as  a deer  rifle.  Ed’s  was  a Remington 


700  in  6mm,  with  a Leupold  3-9x  scope. 
Mine  was  a pre-64  Model  70  in  270  with 
the  same  type  scope.  This  rifle  is  a little 
large  for  chucks,  but  with  110-grain 
Sierras  and  59  grains  of  4350,  it’s  a 
tackdriver.  Over  the  years  Ive  owned 
many  270  caliber  rifles  and  every'  one 
has  shot  this  load  or  one  grain  less  pow- 
der well.  Velocity  out  of  my  rifle  is  3325 
fps  and  trajectory  is  sufficiently  flat  to 
take  these  long  shots.  Incidently,  the 
same  load  is  used  in  my  wife  Eileen’s 
and  my  rifles  during  the  whitetail  season 
and  has  accounted  for  many  large  farm- 
fed  bucks. 

Primary  Reason 

This  is  my  primary  reason  for  using 
the  270  on  varmints.  Since  I ve  become 
a one-rifle  hunter,  my  shooting  of  big 
game  has  improved  markedly.  Using 
the  same  load  for  everything  has 
minimized  memorizing  drop  figures, 
and  long  shots  at  deer  are  much  simpler. 
After  a season  of  chuck  shooting,  the 
rifle  and  load  are  totally  familiar,  and 
that’s  a fantastic  asset. 

Ed  was  using  85-grain  Sierras  in  his 
6mm,  backed  by  48  grains  of  H4831. 
Our  trajectories  are  almost  identical  out 
to  400  yards.  Over  twenty  years  of 
chuck  hunting  with  many  rifles  has 
taught  me  the  6mm  Remington  is  one 
of  the  finest  chuck  rifles  that  can  be 
found.  I owned  an  old  M722  Remington 
chambered  for  that  case  when  it  was 
headstamped  244,  and  will  say  without 
doubt  it  was  the  second  best  chuck  rifle 
I ever  owned.  That  rifle  was  no  beauty, 
with  its  plain  stock  and  stamped  trigger 
guard,  but  it  sure  could  shoot.  Three- 
quarter-inch  groups  were  so  common 
out  of  it  that  I quit  shooting  it  on  paper 
and  just  used  it  for  hunting.  With  a lOx 
Weaver  mounted  on  it,  this  was  my 
poor  man’s  varmint  rifle.  A Plain  Jane 
that  was  beautiful  under  the  skin.  Sad 
to  say,  I swapped  it  for  some  beauty 
that  caught  my  eye,  and  now  I even 
forget  her  name,  but  the  old  244  will 
always  be  one  of  my  true  loves. 

After  a couple  hours  of  shooting,  the 
field  we  were  in  was  quiet.  Every  chuck 
in  the  area  had  taken  refuge  under- 
ground, so  we  decided  to  move.  Load- 
ing our  paraphernalia  into  the  car,  we 
discussed  where  we  should  go  next  and 
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decided  on  the  Bachelor’s  Place.  We 
have  our  own  names  for  different  farms 
around  these  hunting  haunts.  To  many 
they  wouldn’t  make  sense;  the  Sheep 
Field,  the  Haystack  Field,  and  the  Big 
Hillside  have  meaning  only  to  my 
cronies  and  me.  The  Bachelor’s, 
though,  is  logical.  The  owner  is  a 
bachelor  of  about  60  who  sits  on  his 
porch  and  watches  the  world  go  by.  His 
small  one-story  house  is  surrounded  by 
groundhog  fields,  and  many  s the  time 
we’ve  sprawled  in  his  yard  and  shot 
chucks  while  he  pointed  them  out  to  us. 
As  we  approached  his  place,  I asked  Ed 
if  he  knew  what  the  bachelor  would  say 
when  I asked  him  if  he’d  seen  any 
groundhogs  lately.  Ed  looked  at  me, 
puzzled,  and  I broke  him  up  with  an 
imitation:  “My  Gawd,  yeah!” 

Sure  enough,  that’s  exactly  what  he 
said  when  I asked  him.  We  talked  for 
awhile,  and  I gave  him  my  spare  pack  of 
Red  Man.  Equipment  was  set  up  in  his 
front  yard  and  our  farmer  friend  spotted 
one  on  the  hillside  about  475  yards 
away.  I placed  the  forearm  of  the  270  on 
the  rest,  my  left  hand  under  the  butt, 
held  about  20  inches  over  its  back,  let 
out  my  breath  and  squeezed.  Results? 
One  less  chuck  to  eat  the  bachelor’s 
corn. 

The  rest  I was  using  that  day  was  a 
simple  bipod  that  has  been  manufac- 
tured by  various  companies  over  the 
years.  Stoeger  s,  Bausch  & Lomb,  and 
Saunders  are  some  of  the  names  I’ve 
seen  on  this  design.  I don’t  think  any- 
one is  making  it  now,  but  simplicity  is 
its  forte.  So  small  and  light  it  can  be 
carried  in  a hip  pocket,  but  completely 
adequate  for  prone  shots,  it  is  my  favo- 
rite. I also  have  an  adjustable  rest  that 


can  be  used  prone  or  sitting.  It  works 
well,  but  is  less  portable.  Any  varmint 
hunter  worth  a hoot  knows  the  value  of 
a good  adjustable  rest. 

I remember  one  fine  day  I had  at  the 
Bachelor’s  Place  with  another  hunting 
buddy,  Don  Spang.  At  that  time  Don 
was  shooting  his  264  Magnum  and  I had 
a heavy-barreled  Sako  in  22-250.  My 
scope  was  a 12x  Unertl  two-inch  target 
model  and  what  a combination  that  was! 
I loaded  it  with  55-grain  spitzers  ahead 
of  36  grains  of  4064  in  Remington  cases. 
That  trip  I took  sixteen  straight  chucks 
between  300  and  500  yards.  This  was  by 
far  the  best  chuck  combination  I ever 
used  and  the  only  combination  that 
seemed  to  shoot  flatter  than  ballistic 
tables  said  it  would.  While  drop  tests 
and  chronographs  make  liars  of  most 
loads,  this  one  gave  me  troubles  with 
over  shooting  more  than  any  other. 
One  month  after  that  trip,  Don  went 
out  and  bought  a 40X  Remington  in  the 
same  caliber.  He  too  shoots  this  same 
load  with  excellent  success.  With  his  15x 
Unertl  Ultra-Varmint,  his  combination 
may  well  be  the  perfect  chuck  outfit  for 
the  hunter  with  the  strength  to  carry  it 
around.  I have  seen  Don  shoot  groups 
of  under  Vz  inch  with  full  power  loads, 
and  I doubt  if  anyone  could  have  a more 
accurate  chuck  outfit.  The  only  fault  I 
find  is  with  the  weight.  As  I walk  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania  searching  for  var- 
mints, I prefer  a much  lighter  rifle.  As 
in  most  things  in  life,  a compromise  is 
made  and  I’ll  swap  off  a little  accuracy 
for  portability. 

First  Cutting 

Late  June  found  Don  and  me  in  a 
very  long  field  discussing  rabbit  dogs 
and  other  odds  and  ends.  The  hay  had 
been  mowed  about  a week  earlier  and 
the  situation  was  ideal  for  chuck  hunt- 
ing. Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  do 
their  first  cutting  in  early  June,  weather 
permitting,  and  this,  plus  the  weaning 
of  the  young  groundhogs  about  the 
same  time,  signals  the  opening  of  the 
season  to  us.  To  shoot  chucks  earlier 
than  this  only  decimates  the  popula- 
tion, for  shooting  the  adult  female  may 
mean  the  death  of  a litter  of  young. 

We  had  been  there  only  five  minutes 
or  so  when  our  quarry  started  popping 
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SUPERACCURATE  RIFLES  and  high- 
velocity  cartridges  are  the  glamor  items  of 
woodchuck  hunting,  but  it’s  high-quality 
binoculars  and  their  constant  use  that 
makes  regular  success  in  the  chuck  pas- 
tures possible.  Much  more  time  is  spent 
using  the  glasses  than  the  guns. 


THREE  OUTSTANDING  6mm  cartridges, 
the  240  Weatherby  is  flanked  by  the  6mm 
Remington,  top,  and  243  Winchester.  With 
them,  the  90-gr.  Speer  spitzer  bullet,  a fine 
choice  for  long-range  chucks. 

out  everywhere.  Looking  through  mv 
binoculars  I could  see  six  chucks  feed- 
ing in  the  field  of  view.  “Which  one?”  I 
asked  him. 

Don  placed  his  rifle  on  the  adjustable 
rest,  got  into  position  and  said,  “The 
one  nearest  the  corner  fence  post.  ” 

I judged  the  distance  at  around  500 
yards.  The  rifle  cracked,  sending  the 
55-grain  Sierra  on  its  way  to  meet  Mr. 
Groundhog.  The  unmistakable  “plop 
came  echoing  back  to  me  as  the  hit  was 
made.  A fine  shot  anywhere,  and  a 
tribute  to  the  shooter  and  to  good 
equipment. 

We  spent  a couple  of  hours  in  that 
field,  firing  eighteen  shots  and  taking 
thirteen  chucks  before  calling  it  a day. 
We  spent  the  following  hour  collecting 
and  cleaning  groundhogs,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  livers,  which  are 
a neglected  delicacy.  An  old  ice  chest 
accompanies  our  hunts  and  keeps  the 
meat  protected  from  the  summer  heat. 

Now  we’d  try  a different  way  of  hunt- 
ing, the  old  walking  method.  Don  put 
his  22-250  in  the  car  and  took  out  his 
old  battered  222  Remington.  This  rifle 
has  digested  at  least  10,000  rounds,  is 
still  shooting  well,  and  is  his  “walking” 
rifle.  Any  chuck  under  200  yards  was  to 
be  tried  offhand. 

We  climbed  the  hill.  As  soon  as  it 
leveled  off,  I spotted  a brown  furry 
head  staring  at  us  150  yards  away. 
Closing  the  bolt  of  the  270,  I tried  to 
control  my  breathing  and  hold  the 
crosshairs  a little  low  on  the  chuck’s 
head.  The  rifle  surprised  me  when  it 
went  off,  but  I knew  it  was  a hit.  This 
kind  of  shot  isn’t  easy — in  fact,  such  a 
shot  is  every  bit  as  difficult  as  a 400- 
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yarder  taken  from  a rest — but  who 
wants  easy  shots?  We  took  three  more 
offhand  that  day,  then  decided  it  was 
time  to  quit.  Sixteen  chucks  made  for  a 
satisfactory  day. 

Chuck  hunting  is  a game  of  equip- 
ment, and  no  group  of  hunters  is  more 
aware  of  calibers,  scopes,  rests,  binocu- 
lars and,  most  of  all,  accuracy.  The  rifle 
that  shoots  over  a minute  of  angle  is 
next  to  worthless  as  a chuck  rifle. 

An  adult  groundhog  doesn’t  really 
offer  much  target  at  400  or  500  yards, 
and  dispersion  alone  can  cause  a miss  at 
the  longer  ranges.  Flat  trajectory  is  a 
must,  and  reloading  is  a big  help.  I have 
shot  chucks  with  the  22  Hornet,  222 
Remington,  243  Winchester,  250-3000, 
257  Roberts,  25-06  Remington  and 
30-06,  besides  the  calibers  mentioned 
in  other  parts  of  this  article.  The  serious 
varmint  hunter  is  constantly  seeking  a 
better  rifle  caliber  combination. 

Binoculars  a Must 

Binoculars  are  a must,  as  are  rests, 
and  scopes  should  be  at  least  8x  and 
crystal  clear.  Rangefinders  are  a nice 
luxury  but  require  practice  to  use  accu- 
rately. The  wise  chuck  hunter  always 
weails  an  orange  hat  and  maybe  a vest. 
You  Would  think  that  in  a hunt  requir- 
ing the  best  in  sighting  equipment, 
there  would  be  no  mistaking  someone’s 
head  for  a groundhog,  but  every  year  it 
happens.  Groundhogs  don  t wear 
brignt-orange  hats,  and  anything  that 
helps  prevent  these  tragedies  is  worth- 
while. Safe  hunting  is  nothing  to  be 
taken  lightly. 

Next  year  will  find  me  somewhere  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  in  a field 
smelling  of  new-mown  hay,  eager  to  try 
a new  chuck  rifle.  Curiosity  being  what 
it  is  among  varmint  hunters.  I’m  trying 
for  just  a little  better  rifle.  A medium- 
weight  240  Weatherby  Magnum, 
stocked  by  Paul  Jaeger,  which  shoots 
incredibly  flat,  is  next  year’s  hunting 
companion.  I’ve  shot  it  enough  to  know 
it’s  super  accurate  with  85-grain  bul- 
lets, and  can’t  wait  to  try  it  in  the  long, 
long  fields.  Maybe  I can  argue  with  Ed 
and  Don  all  summer  about  its  sterling 
qualities  and  superiority  over  what  they 
are  using.  That’s  what  chuck  hunting’s 
all  about.  It’s  a rifleman’s  game. 
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The  SLOB 


. . . Initially  Speaking 


E LIVE  IN  A world  filled  with 
abbreviations  and  acronyms.  The 
NRA  battles  to  maintain  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  “keep  and  bear  arms.” 
The  President  negotiates  a SALT  treaty 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  ICBMs.  On  the  job,  our 
employer  must  meet  OSHA  standards 
and  pay  our  F.I.C.A.  tax.  At  home,  the 
TV  brings  us  live  coverage  of  NASCAR 
races  and  PGA  tournaments.  Whatever 
the  case,  we  are  likely  to  encounter 
abbreviations  and  acronyms  daily. 

When  we  see  or  hear  “slob”  prefixed 
to  hunter,  we  consider  the  term  as  a 
word.  However,  the  term  can  also  be 
considered  an  acronym.  Isn’t  the  unde- 
sirable hunter  a Specimen  Labeled  Our 
Bane?  You  better  believe  he  is! 


By  Sam  Skeen 

A drive  through  the  rural  countryside 
should  convince  any  non-believer. 
Count  the  new  Posted  and  No  Hunting 
signs.  Such  instances  of  posting  are  not 
manifestations  of  anti-hunting  beliefs. 
They  are  the  result  of  “anti-hunter” 
sentiment  generated  by  the  actions  of 
unscrupulous  hunters.  Landowners  are 
simply  attempting  to  protect  their 
property.  Who  can  fault  the  farmer  for 
posting  when  he  finds  his  property 
damaged  or  his  land  littered?  If  hunting 
is  to  continue,  we  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  element  responsible  for  such 
wrongdoings. 

How  do  we  purge  our  ranks  of  the 
Species  Lacking  Our  Blessing?  Advo- 
cate stronger  penalties  for  game  law 
violations.  Speak  out  when  the  judicial 
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system  merely  slaps  the  wrist  of  the 
violator.  Commend  the  authorities 
when  justice  is  served.  Become  in- 
volved! Forget  the  old  notion  of  not 
butting  into  someone  else’s  business.  If 
you  truly  enjoy  hunting,  the  slob’s  un- 
savory and  illegal  deeds  are  your  busi- 
ness. The  hunter  who  observes  slob- 
bery and  does  nothing  is  abetting  the 
action.  Don  t let  him  be  you. 

Hunting  is  currently  under  fire  from 
several  quarters.  While  sportsmen  de- 
test the  Squanderers  of  the  Land’s  Ob- 
vious Bounty,  the  anti-hunter  and 
anti-hunting  groups  love  him.  They 
point  to  his  scurrilous  behavior  and  cry, 
“Look  what  the  hunters  are  doing!” 
These  groups  rejoice  in  casting  every 
hunter  as  Somebody  Loose  and  Off 
Balance.  We  know  this  is  a false  accusa- 
tion, but  what  about  the  average  citi- 
zen? Does  he  or  she  know  the  true 
situation?  Probably  not. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  benefits  and 
necessity  of  hunting.  If  the  information 
they  have  is  obtained  from  the  pub- 
licized exploits  of  the  slob  in  some 
avant-garde  magazine,  Jane  and  John 
Q.  Public  are  badly  misinformed. 
Another  good  reason  for  ousting  the 
undesirable  hunter — he  is  a Severe 
Limitation  to  Our  Betterment. 

Unlike  Stretch  Sock 

Unlike  the  stretch  sock  that  fits  all 
sizes,  one  description  is  not  adequate  to 
cover  all  of  the  slob’s  disturbing 
exploits.  Some  are  akin  to  the  Spot- 
Lighting  Opportunistic  Bandit.  They 
employ  all  sorts  of  devious  means  to 
obtain  their  quarry.  Some  hunt  near 
bait  while  others  use  radio  communica- 
tions in  their  pursuit  of  game.  To  these 
slobs,  fair  chase  is  an  unknown  attitude. 
And  what  about  those  spoiled  clods  who 
shoot  game  and,  if  not  satisfied  with  it, 
leave  it  to  rot.  While  these  practices  are 
despicable,  one  slob  hunter  is  worse 
than  the  rest.  He  shoots  at  anything 
that  moves.  The  “sound  shooter’  is 
more  than  a slob — he  is  a menace. 


There  are  varying  degrees  of  hunting 
slobbery.  But  should  the  severity  of 
misdeeds  be  the  criterion  for  judg- 
ment? No!  Seldom  Listed  Offensive 
Behaviors  must  also  be  abolished. 
Forgetting  to  close  a gate  may  seem 
minor  to  some.  But  is  it  minor  if  a 
farmer’s  cattle  trample  crops  or  wander 
onto  the  highway?  And  what  about 
litter?  A candy  wrapper  here,  a 
cigarette  pack  there,  will  turn  a scenic 
vista  into  a dump.  Few  game  bags 
(except  those  of  the  game  hog)  are  ever 
too  full  to  carry  out  lunchtime  leftovers. 
We  should  make  a conscious  effort  to 
leave  our  favorite  hunting  areas  cleaner 
than  we  found  them. 

We  have,  for  too  long,  divided  the 
hunting  legion  into  two  camps.  It  is 
generally  implied  that  if  one  is  not  a 
Scoundrel  Lacking  Obvious  Benefits, 
then  he  must  be  a Supporter  of  Prac- 
tices which  Only  Baise  the  Tasteful 
Standards  of  Man’s  Actions  in  Nature. 
However,  these  two  divisions  may  be 
inadequate.  Occupying  the  middle 
ground  between  the  slob  and  the  purist 
is  the  LIP  hunter.  He  is  termed  the 
LIP  hunter  because  of  (1)  his  let-it-pass 
attitude  toward  the  slobs’  misconduct, 
and  (2)  his  verbal  proclamation  that  he 
is  a sportsman  when,  in  reality,  he  is 
not. 

Hunters  fitting  this  description  will 
ask,  “Why  single  me  out,  I haven’t 
done  anything.”  Precisely  the  point. 
Let  it  pass.  Don’t  do  anything.  Fall 
asleep  on  stand  and  what  happens? 
When  you  wake  up,  it  is  too  late.  The 
same  fate  may  await  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing. The  LIP  hunter  must  be  converted 
to  Someone  Possessing  an  Obvious 
Reason  to  Thwart  the  Slob’s  Mis- 
behavior Against  Nature. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  slob 
hunter.  A personal  commitment  to  the 
task  is  the  answer.  It  is  the  only  answer. 
The  need  to  clean  up  the  hunting  ranks 
is  clear  and  evident.  The  anagram  of 
“slob”  is  the  motive.  He  is  Blighting 
Our  Land  and  Sport.  Better  Oust  this 
Louse  Soon! 
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Honkers!  Honkers!  Honkers! 


The  History  of  Canada 
Geese  at  Middle  Creek 


By  Charles  L.  Strouphar 

PGC  Waterfowl  Management  Assistant 


FROM  ALMOST  nothing  to  14,000 
in  a dozen  years:  that’s  the  success 
story  of  Canada  goose  management  at 
Middle  Creek.  Few  such  successes 
happen  by  accident,  of  course;  here’s 
how  it  went  at  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area. 

The  setting  is  a 5,200-acre  area  on 
the  Lancaster-Lebanon  county  line, 
midway  between  Ephrata  and  Leba- 
non. The  land  was  bought  and  devel- 
oped with  a combination  of  hunters’ 
money  and  a general  bond  issue;  hunt- 
ing license  fees  fund  its  maintenance 
and  operation  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Besides  wildlife  management,  Mid- 
dle Creek  provides  a setting  for  hiking, 
fishing,  picnicking  and  just  plain  watch- 
ing and  enjoying.  However,  the  pri- 


mary purpose  of  the  area  is  to  manage 
the  Canada  goose,  including  the  protec- 
tion, propagation  and  controlled  hunt- 
ing of  this  valuable  bird  resource. 
Within  a decade,  most  Game  Commis- 
sion objectives  were  accomplished,  and 
Middle  Creek  has  become  an  area  of 
considerable  importance  to  overwinter- 
ing populations  of  Canada  geese. 

The  Resident  Flock 

Before  we  began  managing  Middle 
Creek  for  geese,  few  of  these  birds 
stopped  there  although  they  flew  over 
during  migration.  There  just  wasn’t 
much  to  attract  them.  We  wanted  to 
develop  a recreation  area  for  Pennsyl- 
vanians which  would  include  controlled 
goose  hunting.  But  we  needed  geese. 

The  consensus  was  that  the  resident 
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flock  would  have  to  number  about 
1,500  before  controlled  hunting  could 
be  allowed.  The  way  to  achieve  that,  we 
felt,  was  to  have  geese  hatch  on  the 
area. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  construction 
was  begun  on  the  first  of  two  holding 
pens.  We  enclosed  35  acres  around  an 
existing  three-acre  pond.  The  bottom  of 
the  fence  was  buried  to  deter  predators 
and  groundhogs  from  digging  beneath 
it. 


Geese  From  Pymatuning 

As  soon  as  the  pen  was  completed, 
we  received  15  pairs  of  mated  geese 
from  the  Pymatuning  area  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  Some  of  these 
birds  were  pinioned;  the  rest  were 
wing-clipped  so  they  would  not  migrate 
but  remain  at  Middle  Creek  all  year. 
Not  being  able  to  leave  the  pen,  they 
nested  and  hatched  within  its  confines. 
Of  the  15  pairs,  12  pairs  hatched  a total 
of  48  goslings.  Three  dozen  of  these 
survived  to  maturity.  Just  before  they 
were  able  to  fly,  the  goslings  were 
wing-clipped  so  they  also  would  remain 
all  year. 

We  installed  an  air  compressor  unit 
in  the  pond  to  maintain  an  ice-free  area 
over  the  winter.  Approximately  2,500 
square  feet  of  water  was  held  open  in 
this  way.  However,  our  geese  were 
joined  by  ducks  and  some  migrant 


geese,  and  their  combined  splashing 
and  paddling  enlarged  the  area  of  open 
water. 

The  birds  were  given  supplemental 
feed  during  January  and  February.  This 
food,  mostly  com,  came  from  the 
sharecroppers  farming  on  our  fields.  By 
agreement,  we  receive  one-fourth  of 
the  crops  raised,  either  left  standing  in 
the  fields  or  brought  into  our  storage 
bins. 

A second  holding  pen,  this  one  of  50 
acres,  was  established  in  late  summer  of 
1966.  This  pen  was  dry,  so  we  con- 
structed a 3y2-acre  pond  in  the  center  of 
it.  Several  nesting  platforms  were 
placed  oyer  the  water  and  10.00x20 
truck  tires  were  placed  around  the 
shoreline  as  nest  bases.  An  air  com- 
pressor unit  was  purchased  and  in- 
stalled in  this  pond,  also. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1967,  we  pur- 
chased 30  geese  from  a private  prop- 
agator in  Delaware  and  placed  them  in 
Pen  #2.  Some  of  these  geese  were  not 
mated,  and  only  eight  pairs  nested  that 
year.  However,  all  15  pairs  in  Pen  #1 
had  established  nests. 

The  Pen  #1  nesters  included  one 
goose  whose  gander  had  died  on  March 
15  from  unknown  causes.  She  had 
nested  at  the  same  spot  as  the  year 
before  and  laid  six  eggs  which  she 
began  to  incubate. 

I happened  to  be  watching  her  on  the 
morning  she  brought  her  newly 
hatched  goslings  down  the  hill  to  the 
pond.  At  the  edge  of  the  water  there 
was  a flock  of  young  geese  from  the 
hatch  of  1966  and  a few  adult  geese  that 
had  spent  the  winter  here  and  had 
apparently  decided  to  remain.  When 
the  goose  and  her  young  got  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  pond,  several  adult 
geese  (probably  old  ganders)  began  to 
harass  her,  and  one  even  picked  up  a 
gosling  and  tried  to  kill  it.  She  managed 
to  get  it  away  from  him  and  retreated 
with  her  goslings  back  to  the  nest  site. 
For  almost  an  hour  she  remained  there, 
chattering  constantly  to  the  geese 
below  her.  They  were  returning  the 
conversation.  One  of  the  adult  ganders 
decided  to  walk  up  the  hill  and,  as  he 
approached  her,  began  his  courting 
ritual.  She  accepted  his  advances  ana 
after  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  the 
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MOST  OF  THE  TIME,  one  Canada  goose 
looks  identical  to  another,  the  only  readily 
discernible  difference  being  size.  But  de- 
meanor can  vary  from  normal,  far  left, 
through  alertness  to  aggression,  depend- 
ing upon  the  situation. 


newly  mated  pair  came  down  toward 
the  water.  This  time  there  was  no  resis- 
tance and  the  situation  was  settled.  This 
gander  was  probably  a bachelor  or  had 
lost  his  own  mate  earlier.  The  amazing 
thing  was  that  the  goose  had  remated 
within  two  months  of  losing  her  original 
mate.  We  find  that  in  most  cases  this 
remating  occurs  the  following  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  molting  period, 
when  the  geese  were  recaptured  for 
clipping  and  banding,  we  captured  88 
goslings  in  the  pens.  With  more  geese 
this  time,  and  a larger  area  to  cover,  we 
did  not  manage  to  recapture  all  of 
them. 

During  this  period,  we  traveled  to 
some  areas  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
section  of  the  state  to  remove  geese 
from  private  swimming  pools,  farm 
ponds,  golf  courses,  and  even  waste 
disposal  lagoons.  We  and  the  federal 
agents  had  received  complaints  from 
these  areas  and  worked  together  to 
remove  the  problem  geese.  Some  were 
brought  to  Middle  Creek  and  released 
here.  We  could  not  wing-clip  all  of 
them  immediately  and  some  returned 


to  their  original  homes  as  soon  as  they 
could  fly.  We  did  gain  some  additions 
to  the  resident  flock  this  way,  but  they 
weren’t  a major  factor  in  the  popula- 
tion. Problem  geese  from  this  point  on 
were  released  as  far  from  the  Southeast 
as  possible.  The  number  of  problem 
geese  that  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
move has  remained  constant  for  the 
past  several  years. 

In  spring  of  1968,  a few  of  the  two- 
year-old  geese  that  had  hatched  in  1966 
began  to  mate.  However,  they  were  not 
successful  in  their  nesting;  some  didn’t 
even  begin  to  nest.  Most  geese  do  not 
nest  until  their  third  year,  but  many 
will  pair  off  during  the  second  year. 
Because  we  saw  that  in  another  year  we 
would  have  a -rather  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  mated  pairs,  which 
would  require  additional  nesting  sites, 
we  decided  not  to  hold  them  in 
captivity  beyond  this  year.  However, 
we  did  decide  to  make  every  effort  to 
capture  the  goslings  and  place  red  plas- 
tic strips  on  their  wings,  held  in  place 
by  aluminum  wing  bands.  These  could 
be  seen  up  to  250  yards  away.  We 
hoped  to  find  out  if  they  left  the  area, 
and  if  so,  how  far  they  traveled. 

Nesting  success  in  1968  was  very 
good  and  by  mid- May  goslings  were 
numerous  in  both  pens.  Because  they 
had  to  be  almost  able  to  fly  before  this 
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“GEESE  COMIN’  OVER — twelve  o’clock  high!” — a sight  to  send  a hunter’s  heart  athum- 
pin’  no  matter  how  many  seasons  he’s  been  hunting. 


wing  band  was  placed,  we  again  failed 
to  catch  every  gosling — some  just  flew 
away  when  chased  toward  tne  catch 
pen.  Most  of  us  were  glad  to  see  the 
end  of  the  wing-clipping  program,  as 
some  of  the  crew  had  experienced 
rather  painful  injuries  during  the  an- 
nual roundup. 

The  Canada  goose’s  ability  to  defend 
itself,  even  from  man,  has  kept  preda- 
tion low.  Over  the  years,  the  only  pre- 
dator that  has  managed  to  consistently 
catch  and  kill  goslings  has  been  the 
snapping  turtle.  Even  with  regular 
trapping  programs,  this  predator  always 
seems  to  be  around.  Foxes  and  rac- 
coons do  not  appear  eager  to  tangle 
with  a pair  of  geese;  other  dinners  are 
easier  to  get. 

By  the  middle  of  the  summer,  most 
birds  had  flight  ability  and  could  be 
seen  everywhere  around  the  project. 
Goose  hunting  had  been  banned  on  the 
entire  area,  so  unless  the  birds  strayed 
beyond  the  boundary  lines,  we  would 
lose  very  few  in  this  manner.  As  it 
turned  out,  they  soon  learned  they 
were  secure  within  the  area  and  did  not 
venture  far  from  it. 

Spring  of  1969  proved  that  the  deci- 
sion to  allow  the  geese  to  fly  free  was  a 
good  one.  Pairs  of  geese  were  observed 
nesting  at  almost  every  small  pond  and 
pothole  we  had  constructed.  The  popu- 
lation really  exploded  that  year.  We 
again  tried  to  catch  as  many  goslings  as 
possible  and  wing-band  them.  We 
caught  more  than  expected,  but  not 
nearly  the  entire  gosling  population. 
Our  records  show  140  goslings  banded 
that  summer. 


The  wing-banding  program  ended 
after  1970.  The  pens  were  removed  and 
the  last  vestige  of  captivity  disap- 
peared. Both  1970  and  1971  saw  large 
increases  in  the  number  of  mated  pairs 
and  goslings  produced,  but  the  real 
increase  began  in  1972.  That  was  the 
first  year  the  large  lake  was  in  use.  A 
10-acre  island,  13  smaller  islands,  and 
numerous  artificial  nesting  devices  pro- 
vided ample  nest  sites  within  the  400- 
acre  lake. 

Controlled  Hunting 

By  the  fall  of  1973  the  goose  popula- 
tion was  large  enough  to  consider  con- 
trolled hunting  during  the  fall  of  1974. 
We  determined  that  the  resident  popu- 
lation in  1974  would  approach  or  ex- 
ceed the  1,500  needed,  so  began  plan- 
ning the  controlled  hunt. 

A careful  check  of  goose  nesting  in 
the  spring  of  1974  showed  144  pairs 
incubating  on  the  area.  As  far  as  we 
could  determine,  another  30-50  pairs 
were  nesting  around  the  area  on  private 

f)onds,  etc.  The  birds  nesting  away 
rom  Middle  Creek  returned  to  tne  area 
as  soon  as  they  could  fly.  During  that 
first  controlled  season,  1,200  geese 
were  taken.  Quite  a few  banded  birds 
were  turned  in  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son, and  it  appeared  that  the  resident 
flock  would  be  decreased  more  than  we 
wanted.  But  after  the  first  two  weeks, 
few  were  taken  from  our  flock;  most 
were  migrants  that  had  stopped  off  on 
their  way  south. 

When  the  spring  of  1975  rolled 
around,  we  soon  found  out  that  the 
resident  flock  was  more  than  holding  its 
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own.  Another  dozen  pairs  were  nesting 
on  the  area,  and  we  were  getting  re- 
ports of  geese  nesting  as  far  as  15  miles 
from  Middle  Creek.  The  red  wing 
bands  were  visible  and  we  knew  they 
were  from  the  resident  flock.  When  the 
hunting  season  of  1975  rolled  around, 
we  had  more  than  2,000  birds  in  the 
native  flock.  That  year  we  harvested 
947  birds  in  the  controlled  area.  The 
lower  harvest  could  be  attributed  to  the 
local  birds  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
blinds,  and  the  fact  that  migrant  geese 
did  not  appear  until  almost  midway 
through  the  season.  The  ratio  of  adult 
birds  to  juveniles  was  1.82:1,  which  is 
too  high  in  favor  of  adults. 

In  1976,  168  pairs  incubated  on  the 
area,  and  an  estimated  80-100  pairs 
nested  nearby.  In  the  fall,  the  resident 
population  was  over  2,500.  The  harvest 
that  fall  was  1,428.  The  ratio  of  1.12 
adults  per  juvenile  was  more  accept- 
able. 

During  the  spring  of  1977,  202  pairs 
nested  successfully  on  the  area,  and 
more  than  100  pairs  off  the  area.  The 
number  in  the  resident  flock  increased 
to  about  3,300.  The  harvest  that  year 
was  1,423,  with  a 1.18:1  adult-to- 
juvenile  ratio.  We  had  band  returns 


from  some  of  our  geese  that  had  been 
banded  between  1966  and  1970. 

In  1978,  224  pairs  hatched  young  on 
the  area,  and  about  150-175  pairs  off  the 
area.  On  the  area,  13  nests  failed  to 
hatch;  one  was  destroyed  by  an  un- 
known predator  (I  think  it  was  a free- 
running  dog),  the  other  12  were  simply 
abandoned  by  the  pair.  Seven  of  these 
were  on  the  large  island,  and  probably 
resulted  from  overcrowding,  and  from 
pairs  nesting  early,  in  their  second 
year.  The  resident  flock  was  almost 
4,000.  The  hunting  season  saw  a slight 
drop  in  the  number  taken,  due  mostly 
to  a very  poor  hatching  season  in 
Canada,  the  result  of  severe  weather 
conditions.  That  year  1,290  geese  were 
taken,  and  the  ratio  was  2.83  adults  to 
one  juvenile.  In  view  of  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  Canada  geese  in  this 
flyway  during  the  past  several  years, 
the  unfavorable  ratio  won’t  present  a 
problem  unless  it  continues  in  that  pat- 
tern. As  this  is  being  written,  the  1979 
hatching  season  is  upon  us;  in  a few 
months  we  will  know  the  outcome.  One 
thing  we  do  know,  is  that  the  resident 
flock  is  now  a viable  and  thriving  popu- 
lation. 

The  water  area,  available  food  and 


Mated 

Pairs 

Hatching 

Pairs 

Goslings 

Captured 

Fall 

Population 

Harvest 

Adult: 

Juvenile 

Ratio 

1966 

15 

12 

48 

66 

1967 

less  than  30 

23 

88* 

about  160 

1968 

36 

140* 

1969 

t 

24** 

1970 

1 

114*** 

1971 

No  Accurate 

1972 

Records 

1 

1973 

y 

92 

1,500 

1974 

144 

1,800  + 

1,200 

1.22:1 

30-50  nearby 

1975 

156 

2,000  + 

947 

1.82:1 

1976 

168 

2,500  + 

1,428 

1.12:1 

80-100  nearby 

1977 

202 

3,300 

1,423 

1.18:1 

100+  nearby 

1978 

224 

about  4,000 

1,290 

2.83:1 

150-175  nearby 

‘These  are  minimum  reproduction  figures;  not  all  goslings  were  caught. 
"Did  not  try  to  band  many  in  1 969. 

"‘Last  year  that  goslings  were  banded. 
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CHARLEY  STROUPHAR,  PGC  Waterfowl 
Management  Assistant  at  Middle  Creek, 
and  friend. 


resident  flock  were  to  be  the  attraction 
that  would  stop  migrant  geese  on  their 
flight  south.  Tnat  they  served  the  pur- 
pose is  no  longer  in  question.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  birds  that  overwinter  on 
the  Middle  Creek  area  has  far  exceeded 
our  expectations.  By  the  winter  of  1968 
we  had  3,000  migrants  staying  over, 
and  when  the  large  dam  was  completed 
in  1972  we  went  up  to  10,000  birds. 
The  combination  of  water  areas  and 
food  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
overwintering  birds  throughout  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  Opportunities 
for  goose  hunting  now  exist  in  many 
places  where  just  a few  short  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  impossible.  So 
the  question  of  whether  migrant  geese 
would  use  the  area  has  been  answered 
with  a resounding  yes. 

When  the  resident  flock  exceeded 
3,000,  it  became  a serious  crop  depre- 
dation factor  for  the  sharecroppers.  As 
long  as  the  damage  does  not  exceed  the 
Game  Commission  s share  of  the  crops, 
it  is  tolerable.  However,  we  must  make 
a greater  effort  to  stabilize  the  number 
of  geese.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  nesting  pairs  has  slowed, 
which  may  indicate  that  we  are  moving 
toward  that  goal. 


A second  and  more  serious  problem 
is  the  depredation  suffered  by  farmers 
in  the  surrounding  area.  This  occurs 
mostly  during  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  hunting  seasons  are 
closed.  During  this  time,  migrant  geese 
fly  from  two  to  ten  miles  away  from 
Middle  Creek  to  feed,  in  order  to  de- 
velop strong  wing  muscles  for  the 
longer  flights  norm.  This  is  also  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  thawing 
ground  is  very  soft  and  the  birds  not 
only  pull  wheat  and  rye  out  by  the 
roots,  but  also  puddle  the  wheat  stalks 
into  the  mud.  Thousands  of  geese  can 
and  do  destroy  quite  a few  acres  in  this 
manner.  This  problem  is  more  complex 
than  the  first. 

We  furnish  firecracker  shells  to  land- 
owners  to  scare  the  birds  away.  Other 
devices  are  also  available,  but  they  are 
expensive  and  in  some  cases  very  time 
consuming.  One  thing  that  would  help 
is  for  sportsmen  to  make  themselves 
available  to  assist  in  the  scare  tactics,  so 
landowners  can  continue  with  their 
chores,  instead  of  being  on  the  lookout 
for  the  flights  of  geese.  Some  farmers 
have  installed  their  own  hunting  blinds 
and  rent  them  out  at  reasonable  fees, 
thereby  getting  some  return  for  the 
damage  they  suffer.  But  not  all  farmers 
wish  to  do  this,  and  other  answers  must 
be  found.  The  second  goose  season  in 
January  has  been  quite  successful  in 
helping  to  solve  this  problem.  Stabiliz- 
ing Canada  goose  numbers  must  also  be 
a part  of  the  solution. 

The  Future 

The  future  of  the  Canada  goose  looks 
bright.  This  magnificent  bird,  a viable 
renewable  resource,  provides  countless 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  to 
many  people  in  various  ways,  and  when 
harvested  and  placed  on  the  table 
nourishes  our  bodies  as  well  as  or  better 
than  any  other  bird,  wild  or  domestic. 
The  main  nesting  areas  in  Canada  seem 
safe  at  the  moment  from  destruction  by 
humans,  and  hunting  regulations  are 
adequate.  However,  all  of  this  will  not 
matter  if  wintering  areas  are  not  avail- 
able. Water  and  food  must  be  here  for 
their  use  on  the  flights  south  and  during 
their  stay.  Middle  Creek  is  small,  but 
plays  a part  in  this  chain  of  survival. 
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Climbing  Through 
The  Canadian  Zone 

By  Bill  Rozday 


WHEN  THIS  country  was  just 
being  born,  a good  deal  of 
Pennsylvania  lay  within  an  ecological 
division  known  as  the  Canadian  Zone. 
But  cities  and  population  soon  exploded 
in  size.  As  we  pushed  away  the  wilder- 
ness, we  pushed  away  the  Canadian 
Zone,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  grew  up  in  urban  areas 
never  learned  firsthand  the  types  of  life 
found  in  this  northern-type  climatic  re- 
gion. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Canadian 
Zone  are  now  rare  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  objects  of  great  interest  to 
outdoorsmen,  because  they  are  now 
found  in  only  the  highest  elevations  or 
most  rugged  terrain.  Yet,  with  a topo- 
graphic map,  binoculars  and  hiking 
boots,  any  person  who  wishes  to  can 
find  them. 

In  August,  my  family — mother, 
father  and  younger  brother — and  I 
camped  on  the  West  Branch  of  Pine 
Creek,  in  Potter  County.  This  stream 
runs  up  a valley  from  the  borough  of 
Galeton  at  an  elevation  of  around  1500 
feet  above  sea  level.  There,  in  that 
mountain-rimmed  valley,  I began  a 
series  of  simple  hikes  to  find  Canadian 
Zone  life. 

1500  Feet 

Right  by  camp,  I soon  identified 
some  dewdrop  flowers.  These  are 
liquid-looking  white  flowers  with  round 
leaves  that  are  scalloped  around  the 
edges.  You  might  search  a lifetime  near 
the  big  cities  and  never  find  these 
plants.  On  the  banks  of  adjacent  Pine 
Creek,  I found  some  dragonhead  flow- 
ers, tall  weeds  with  blooms  much  like  a 
snapdragon.  The  area  to  the  south  is 
virtually  devoid  of  them. 

My  main  hiking  trail  at  the  1500-foot 
level  was  an  abandoned  stretch  of  the 
B&O  railroad  to  Galeton.  The  hiking 


ON  A WALK  around  Lyman  Run  I found, 
incredibly,  a northern  white  violet  in 
bloom.  This  species  was  really  stretching 
its  season. 


surface  was  mostly  grass  and  cinder. 
Many  of  the  plants  and  animals  I spot- 
ted along  the  railroad  grade  were  in- 
teresting to  note,  as  we  shall  see,  but 
were  not  connected  ecologically  to  the 
Canadian  Zone.  These  life-forms, 
which  I prefaced  with  the  label  “God  s 
Country,’’  merely  required  wilderness 
settings,  and  were  not  compatible  with 
civilization.  They  were  largely  absent 
from  my  own  metropolitan  region. 

Much  flora  and  fauna  in  this  area 
demonstrated  how  “God’s  Country” 
and  the  Canadian  Zone  were  synony- 
mous. In  a grass  field  by  the  railroad,  a 
scattering  of  black-eyed  susans  helped 
make  a fascinating  display  because  of 
the  contrast  provided  by  a grape- 
purple-colored  flower  of  God’s  Country 
called  knapweed.  Fields  like  that  one 
were  naturals  for  feeding  white-tailed 
deer.  Sometimes,  the  deer  turned  their 
necks  at  what  seemed  180  degrees  and 
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RAVENS  WERE  THE  most  valid  symbol  of 
wilderness  I saw.  Crow-like  birds  with 
harsh  calls,  two  flew  over  the  path  ahead 
of  me  one  day. 


peered  back,  the  motionless  eyes  and 
black-fringed  tails  in  a line. 

Ferns,  some  species  of  which  are  a 
wild  food  delicacy  when  very  young,  a 
delicacy,  by  the  way,  rather  uncommon 
in  populated  areas,  grew  everywhere 
along  the  trail.  The  ravens,  though, 
were  the  most  valid  symbol  of  wilder- 
ness I saw.  I heard  a harsh  bird  call  and 
saw  two  crow-like  birds  fly  over  the 
path  ahead  of  me,  birds  with  cries  that 
identified  them  as  common  ravens. 

One  evening,  a creature  that  looked 
like  a bent-over  deer  sneaked  through 
the  grass  ahead.  Three  smaller  crea- 
tures then  slipped  over,  and  I knew  this 
was  a turkey  family.  I stalked  the  hen 
up  the  mountainside  a few  yards,  where 
it  walked  about  in  circles,  clucking 
safety  lessons  to  its  chicks. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  I some- 
times strayed  a few  feet  from  the  trail. 
At  one  such  time,  I found  a mass  of 
large  owl  or  hawk  feathers.  Further 
down  toward  Germania  Station,  I found 


a grouse  kill  on  the  main  trail  and,  in 
the  other  direction,  I found  feathers 
from  a dusting  turkey.  A wildcat  was 
perhaps  exploiting  this  cinder  dust  trail 
for  food. 

On  a steep  and  stone-jumbled  sec- 
tion of  hill  above  the  trail,  near  a couple 
large  trees,  I saw  a woodland  jumping 
mouse.  His  body,  wood-brown  above, 
looked  like  a plastic  miniature  with  its 
dot-like  eyes,  and  its  tail  was  long  and 
striped  in  appearance,  so  long  it  resem- 
bled a young  garter  snake.  Fie  bounded 
away  toward  a gushing  spring. 

Near  camp,  I saw  a kingbird,  which  I 
had  never  identified  near  home.  This 
bird  perches  on  wires  like  a swallow, 
but  is  a handsome  black-white  pattern 
and  flies  back  and  forth  from  the  wire  in 
quest  of  insects. 

Pinesap,  which,  unlike  its  relative 
the  Indian  pipe,  has  several  flowers  and 
is  pink,  grew  near  camp.  Around  the 
pinesaps  grew  a number  of  odd  mush- 
rooms. There  were  both  yellow  and 
white  species  of  coral  mushrooms — 
Clavariaceae — and  both  bright-orange 
and  lemony-yellow  mushrooms  with 
sticky  caps. 

Bracket  Fungus 

On  the  characteristic  beech  trees  of 
this  region  grew  a Canadian-type  life- 
form.  It  was  a hard  bracket  fungus 
growing  only  on  beech  or  birch.  It 
differed  from  other  bracket  funguses  by 
the  way  it  grew  close  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  more  or  less  pouring  downward 
rather  than  growing  outward. 

I also  found  red  raspberries  nearby. 
These,  too,  are  Canadian  Zone  plants. 
Red  raspberries  are  a northern- 
Pennsylvania  wild  food  which  is  re- 
placed by  black  raspberries  in  southern 
counties. 

I made  a few  other  scattered  hikes  at 
the  1500-foot  level.  Along  Kettle  Creek 
and  one  of  its  feeders,  I found  some 
tremendously  big  yellow  birches, 
which  are  Canadian  Zone  trees.  Some- 
times 8-9  feet  around,  they  are  as  im- 
pressive, for  their  own  kind,  as  the 
great  and  long-lost  white  pines. 

Car  rides  showed  us  other  notable 
plants  and  animals.  One  was  the  paper 
birch,  a Canadian  Zone  tree  seen  in 
areas  east  of  Gaines  on  Route  6. 
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Another  was  the  cardinal  flower,  which 
formed  a red  garden  in  a marsh  near 
Roulette.  This  flower  is  a God’s  Coun- 
try flower,  meaning  a lover  of  wild 
country,  and  is  similar  in  this  respect  to 
the  corn-yellow  sowthistle,  which  forms 
stunning  color  combinations  with  chic- 
ory in  this  region. 

Watercress,  wild  food  of  God’s  Coun- 
try, grew  abundantly  along  the  Kettle 
Creek  feeder.  On  a walk  around  Lyman 
Run,  to  the  north,  I found,  incredibly,  a 
northern  white  violet  in  bloom.  This 
late  species  was  really  stretching  its 
season! 

1750  Feet 

Many  animals  and  plants  first  spotted 
at  the  1500-foot  level  carry  over  to 
higher  elevations.  But  my  nature  study 
at  1750  feet  yielded  two  totally  new 
life-forms.  One  evening,  we  strolled 
along  the  dirt  road  above  Lyman  Run 
Dam.  As  we  walked,  we  passed  a 
couple  of  camps,  then  reached  the 
Lyman  Run  forestry  station.  Beyond 
the  station,  we  saw  a rose-breasted 
grosbeak.  This  bird  is  found  throughout 
much  of  Pennsylvania  in  other  seasons, 
but  usually  nests  farther  to  the  north  in 
summer.  The  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
could  be  termed,  then,  a Canadian 
Zone  bird,  at  least  during  the  summer. 

To  identify  the  rose-breasted  gros- 
beak, first  consider  habitat.  It  likes 
water  and  bushes,  as  did  this  one, 
which  we  saw  in  a marsh.  It  has  a rather 
chunky  outline  and  is  black  and  white. 
Train  the  binoculars  on  the  bird  and  it 
will  show  its  pink  breast  patch.  The 
breast  is  so  singularly  bright  that  it 
looks  as  if  a child  has  painted  it  with  a 
pink  crayon. 

From  the  tributary  of  Kettle  Creek 
where  the  watercress  grew,  my  father 
and  I captured  mountain  char  from 
their  native  element.  These  “brook 
trout”  were  samples  of  Canadian  Zone 
wild  food,  and  we  took  them  with  flies. 

Higher  and  Higher 

Across  the  road  from  our  camp,  there 
was  a mountain.  A climb  to  the  top  took 
me  to  the  2000-foot  level.  In  hiking 
upwards,  it  took  no  time  at  all  before  I 
came  upon  a bird  that  was  familiar  and 
unfamiliar  at  the  same  time. 


A hint  to  northern  Pennsylvania  hik- 
ers: think  twice  on  seeing  a “winter 
bird,”  such  as  a brown  creeper,  on 
summer  walks.  Not  until  several  weeks 
after  our  trip  did  I recall  seeing  a brown 
creeper  at  around  2000  feet  up,  along  a 
feeder  of  Kettle  Creek.  It  is  a unique 
find  there,  usually  nesting  farther  north 
in  summer. 


FEW  PENNSYLVANIANS  have  seen  the 
elusive  wildcat;  few  have  even  seen 
wildcat  sign.  But  in  some  drying  mud  after 
a rain  I found  a wildcat  print  at  last. 

Few  Pennsylvanians  have  seen  the 
elusive  wildcat;  few  have  even  seen 
wildcat  sign.  Throughout  my  trip  I 
haunted  remote  ridges  where  I would 
have  a chance  to  spot  one. 

Logging,  besides  creating  made-to- 
order  hiking  trails,  benefits  wildcats, 
since  fallen  trees  and  brush  attract  birds 
and  small  mammals,  perfect  food  for 
the  “swamp  tiger.  ” Timbering  of  cherry 
on  the  mountaintop  had  scraped  off  leaf 
litter,  and  recent  rain  therefore  col- 
lected in  puddles  instead  of  sinking  in. 
In  some  of  this  drying  mud  I found  a 
wildcat  print  at  last— five  tightly  con- 
nected pads  with  the  large  one  in  back. 

When  I climbed  a mountain  behind 
camp,  I found  at  2250  feet  two  birds  I 
had  never  seen  before.  One  was  a type 
of  falcon  called  a merlin,  which 
swooped  down  amid  a flock  of  warblers 
by  a logging  trail.  He  was  pursuing  a 
feathered  meal. 

When  the  bird  perched  not  far  off,  I 
saw  that  it  had  a long,  slender  tail.  It  was 
banded  dark-light  very  plainly.  This 
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bird  was  hardly  larger  than  a bluejay. 

This  bird-preying  falcon  is  a Cana- 
dian Zone  life-form,  rarely  nesting  in 
Pennsylvania.  But  on  top  of  a remote 
mountain  like  this,  conditions  are  evi- 
dently much  like  those  in  a Canadian 
wilderness. 

The  most  remote  and  hermitlike  bird 
I met  on  my  hikes  was  the  oven-bird.  I 
could  never  find  these  God’s  Country 
birds  lower  than  2250  feet.  As  I sat  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  these  creatures 
perched  in  a group  around  me,  then 
followed  as  I walked. 

My  oven-birds,  food  perhaps  for  mer- 


lins, seemed  to  like  the  brush  left  by 
loggers.  Like  small  wood  thrushes  save 
for  their  brighter  casts,  they  were  also 
distinguished  by  lines  running  down 
the  belly.  Nose-close,  one  might  spot 
an  orangish  stripe  on  their  heads. 
Oven-birds  also  tend  to  be  the  most 
vocal  birds  in  a particular  woodland. 

In  God’s  Country,  one  seeks  both 
natural  history  and  poetry — searching, 
too,  for  mist  (not  common  smog)  and 
the  blue  of  chicory  on  a wet  day.  So 
climb  a mountain.  It  is  a splendid  ecol- 
ogy teacher,  and  it  charges  nothing  at 
all  for  its  classes. 


Swims  Through  the  Air 

Most  birds  move  their  wings  in  unison,  but  the  swift,  a champion  speedster, 
beats  its  wings  alternately. 


byjACK  WEAVER 


* SMALL  LI  I 
BENDS  TO  P 
FROM  COMING 


5 OR  6 FEET  LONG 
AND  ABOUT  3 INCHES 
THICK  . 


\ DRAGS  CAN  BE  MADE  FROM  STICKS 
\ FOUND  AT  THE  SITE.  THEY  ARE 
EFFECTIVE  FOR  LAND  ANIMALS  AND 
/ BEAVER.  KEEP  YOUR  DRAG  LONG  AND 
/ THIN.  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  HEAVY', 

/ YOU  WANT  THE  ANIMAL  TO  DRAG  IT 
/ AWAY  AND  BECOME  ENTANGLED  IN  THE 
/ BRUSH.  ATTACH  THE  WIRE  CLOSE  TO 

ONE  END  RATHER  THAN  IN  THE 
MIDDLE.  USE  FOUR  OR  FIVE  FEET  OF 
WIRE  TO  ALLOW  THE  ANIMAL  TO 
BECOME  TANGLED. 


THE  DRA6STICK 
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Summertime  Trapping 

By  Mark  A.  Crowder 

DGP,  Fulton  County 


J 


SUMMER.  The  season  of  bass  fishing 
and  chuck  hunting.  A season  of 
long  sunny  days  and  cool  lazy  evenings. 
With  lots  of  warm  sunshine  and  90° 
weather,  summer  hardly  seems  to  be 
the  time  to  think  of  cold  and  snow  and 
running  a trapline,  right?  Wrong. 
Summer  is  an  important  season  to  the 
successful  trapper.  Many  details  can 
and  should  be  handled  now,  when  most 
of  us  have  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands. 
The  more  we  do  now,  the  more  time  we 
will  have  for  trapping  in  the  fall.  Sum- 
mer is  the  time  to  work  out  trapline 
mechanics. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  equipment.  If  you 
did  any  serious  toe  pinchin’  last  year, 
your  gear  is  probably  going  to  need 
some  repairs.  Your  basket  should  be 
mended  and  fresh  varnish  applied. 
Trap  chains  should  be  checked  for  weak 
links,  pan  notches  filed  square,  and 
triggers  and  dogs  filed  or  adjusted  as 
needed.  Your  digging  tool,  hand  axe 
and  fleshing  knife  should  be  sharpened. 
If  any  equipment  was  lost  or  stolen, 
those  articles  should  be  replaced  now. 
Summer  is  the  time  to  order  supplies. 
You’ll  avoid  the  early  season  rush  and 
probably  find  everything  in  good  sup- 
ply. You  may  be  able  to  get  better 
prices  on  new  traps  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  so,  that  s when  to  buy  them. 
If  you  order  new  traps  early,  you’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  rust  them  a little  in 
preparation  for  the  dye.  Stretchers 
should  be  sanded  or  cleaned  and,  in 
general,  everything  made  ready.  When 
the  season  rolls  around,  your  limited 
time  can  be  spent  trapping. 

The  part-time  trapper  of  today  must 
operate  on  a system  and  the  amount  of 


fur  caught  will  depend  a great  deal  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  used. 
The  trapper  who  s organized  is  one  up 
on  the  guy  who  isn  t.  The  organized 
trapper  knows  that  much  of  his  success 
depends  on  getting  the  most  good  sets  in 
the  ground,  in  the  best  territory,  in  the 
shortest  time.  When  the  season  opens, 
he  already  knows  exactly  where  he’s 
going  and  what  he’s  going  to  do  when  he 
gets  there.  He  knows  what  sets  he  will 
use,  exactly  where  he  will  put  them,  and 
by  which  route  he  will  travel  to  and  from 
the  area.  This  reduces  wasted  time,  a 
most  important  element  to  the  trapper. 

Pre-Season  Scouting 

Scouting  the  area  you  intend  to  trap 
is  probably  your  most  important  con- 
sideration. You  can’t  develop  a system 
until  you  know  what  you  have  to  work 
with.  Scouting  trips  give  you  a good 
idea  of  the  number  of  furbearers  in  an 
area  and  the  most  likely  places  to  make 
your  sets.  Besides  that,  they’re  a lot  of 
fun  and  give  you  an  excuse  to  be  out  on 
the  trapline,  even  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. When  you  make  these  trips, 
carry  a notebook  and  keep  accurate 
records  of  any  and  all  sign  you 
encounter — tracks,  droppings,  cross- 
ings, and  anything  else  of  importance. 
Organized  notes  will  be  a valuable  ref- 
erence later  on. 

Decide  how  much  time  you  11  have 
and  how  many  sets  you’ll  be  able  to 
make  and  tend.  Remember,  you  re 
much  better  off  with  two  dozen  good 
sets  than  twice  that  many  poor  ones. 
Decide  whether  you  want  to  trap  fox, 
mink  or  rats  or  all  the  different  types  of 
furbearers.  Pick  your  exact  trap-site 
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SCOUTING  THE  AREA  you  intend  to  trap 
is  your  most  important  consideration.  You 
can’t  develop  a system  until  you  know 
what  you  have  to  work  with. 

locations,  your  routes  in  and  out,  and 
the  type  of  sets  you  want  to  use.  Then 
get  ready  for  work. 

You  can  incorporate  many  shortcuts 
into  your  scouting  trips  to  save  time 
later.  Many  of  your  sets  can  be  com- 
pletely constructed  except  for  actually 
setting  the  trap.  It’s  especially  impor- 
tant now  to  construct  any  blind  sets  you 
may  want  to  use.  Narrow  the  runways 
along  streams  for  mink  and  rats.  Place 
all  of  your  drowning  weights,  cut  stakes 
and  hide  them  nearby.  If  you  plan  to 
use  cubbies,  build  them  now  and  make 
them  look  as  natural  as  possible.  By  the 
time  the  season  comes  along,  the  fur- 
bearers  will  be  accustomed  to  them. 
Bait  them  if  you  want.  This  gets  the 


animals  used  to  going  in  and  out  and 
they  won’t  hesitate  when  you  place 
your  traps.  Drags  should  be  placed  and 
made  to  look  natural. 

When  the  season  opens,  you  can 
place  your  traps,  bait  and  lure,  and 
move  on  to  the  next  set.  You  should 
figure  on  moving  your  muskrat  sets 
every  five  days  or  so;  this  is  usually 
enough  time  to  take  the  excess  rats  and 
won’t  hurt  the  brood  stock.  Check  traps 
twice  a day,  in  morning  and  late  eve- 
ning. This  can  pay  dividends. 

Unexpected  Visitors 

About  three  years  ago,  I had  some 
muskrat  traps  set  on  a stream  that  my 
father-in-law  owned.  I checked  these 
traps  about  10:30  the  first  evening  and 
took  a rat  out  of  a blind  set.  It  was  a 
cool  night  with  a misty  rain,  just  the 
type  of  weather  that  mink  and  rats  like. 
I reset  the  trap  and  was  rewarded  the 
next  morning  with  a large  mink.  I'm 
convinced  this  mink  was  just  passing 
through  and  if  I hadn’t  reset  that  trap,  I 
would  have  missed  him  as  I pulled  my 
traps  four  days  later.  This  big  guy  might 
not  have  returned  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  I hadn  t seen  any  mink  sign  on 
my  scouting  trips  and  had  no  reason  to 
believe  there  were  any  mink  in  this 
area — which  brings  up  another  point. 
When  scouting  your  area,  figure  on 
unexpected  visitors,  four-legged  or  two 
legged,  and  plan  accordingly.  You 
won’t  regret  it. 

Much  of  the  work  on  your  fox  sets 
should  be  done  now  as  fox  are  very  shy 
and  resent  any  disturbance.  Place  your 
backing  for  dirt-hole  and  scent-post  sets 
to  give  the  fox  time  to  get  used  to  them. 
Some  trappers  like  to  dig  and  sift  the 
dirt  at  the  trap  site  now  to  further 
reduce  the  time  needed  later  to  get  the 
set  into  operation.  I don’t  like  to  dig  the 
actual  dirt-hole  until  the  season  arrives, 
because  I feel  that  a fox  shows  the  most 
interest  in  a dirt-hole  set  the  first  time 
he  comes  upon  it.  But,  at  any  rate,  get 
the  backing  placed.  For  scent-post  sets, 
give  your  backing  a shot  of  fox  urine  and 
try  to  get  the  fox  using  them.  If  you  can 
find  a natural  scent-post,  so  much  the 
better.  Use  the  same  care  that  you 
would  if  you  were  actually  setting  traps; 
don’t  spit,  throw  cigarette  butts  or 
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leave  any  foreign  matter  at  these  loca- 
tions. 

When  scouting  fox  country,  always 
be  on  the  lookout  for  natural 
bottlenecks  in  their  home  range.  These 
are  areas  of  narrow  passage  between 
two  points,  such  as  an  opening  through 
a fence  row  between  two  fields.  While 
scouting  an  area  a couple  of  seasons 
back,  I found  just  such  a bottleneck.  It 
was  a narrow  strip  of  land  about  twenty 
yards  wide  between  two  cleared  areas, 
and  was  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
scrub  timber.  The  fox  were  using  it 
quite  heavily,  to  get  from  one  area  to 
the  other.  I put  in  a dirt-hole  set  and 
managed  to  take  six  fox  in  eight  days.  I 
still  trap  this  area  and  generally  take  a 
half  dozen  fox  each  year  from  this  one 
set.  Bottlenecks,  runways,  and  trails — 
these  are  all  part  of  the  home  range  of 
the  furbearers  in  your  area.  They  are 
the  travel  routes  and  escape  routes  of 
the  animals  you  seek,  and  you  can  bet 
they  know  them  inside  out.  So  should 
you. 

Get  Permission 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  organized  trapline. 
Ask  before  you  set.  It’s  only  common 
courtesy  to  get  permission  from  the 
landowner  before  you  do  any  trapping. 
This  will  protect  both  of  you.  He  can 
tell  you  of  any  special  areas  he  may 
want  you  to  avoid  because  of  pets  or 
whatever  and  you’ll  be  able  to  walk  in 
and  out  without  having  to  look  over 
your  shoulder  all  the  time.  Also,  the 
chances  are  he  won’t  give  permission  to 
anyone  else  if  he  knows  that  you’re 
already  trapping  there.  If  you  make  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  from  fur 
taken  on  his  property,  a gift  at  Christ- 
mas or  a little  help  when  he  needs  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate.  Let  him 
know  that  you  appreciate  his  generosity 
and  you’ll  probably  be  invited  back. 
This  is  only  good  public  relations  and 
should  be  part  of  your  total  trapping 
system. 

With  the  price  of  furs  where  they  are 
today,  trapping  can  provide  a little 
extra  income  and  opportunity  for  hours 
of  healthful  outdoor  recreation.  A 
couple  of  hints:  Always  use  common 
sense  and  leave  some  seed  for  next 
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season;  the  guy  who  tries  to  take  every- 
thing in  a given  area  is  only  hurting 
himself.  Obey  the  Game  Law;  it’s  there 
for  your  benefit  and  for  that  of  the 
animals  you’re  after. 

With  a good  system,  you  can  help  to 
manage  a renewable  natural  resource 
and  still  leave  a healthy  population  for 
future  generations.  These  pre-season 
jaunts  will  help  you  learn  more  about 
furbearers.  Why  confine  yourself  to 
three  months  of  trapping  each  season? 
Try  a little  “summertime  trapping  this 
year  and  enjoy  your  sport  the  year 
round. 


Note:  This  article  assumes  a basic 
familiarity  with  trapping.  If  you’re  just 
starting  to  trap,  you’ll  find  helpful  infor- 
mation and  advice  at  your  local  trap- 
pers’ association,  or  in  the  Game 
Commission’s  book,  Pennsylvania 
Trapping,  available  for  $3  from  any 
PGC  office. 
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A Very  Personal  Thing 

By  Bill  Ingham 


THE  SNOW  was  already  ankle  deep 
as  the  battered  old  van  skidded  to  a 
weary  stop  beside  the  weatherbeaten 
bam.  Wet  flakes  the  size  of  silver  dol- 
lars hurled  themselves  furiously  at  the 

Sound  and  covered  everything  with  a 
anket  of  fluffy  white.  The  last  twenty 
miles  had  been  a slipping-skidding  ad- 
venture that  only  added  to  the  excite- 
ment that  is  known  simply  as  “buck 
season. ” 

Several  battle-scarred  four-wheel- 
drive  pickups  were  resting  in  the  yard 
and  the  old  retired  farmhouse  was  al- 
most invisible  through  the  heavy  snow. 
The  boy  could  feel  a sharp  bite  in  the 


THE  BOY  STRAINED  his  eyes  to  pick  up 
the  slightest  movement  ahead.  Then  there 
he  was.  The  young  buck  was  curled  up  as 
if  quietly  sleeping.  It  hadn’t  been  a dream 
after  all. 


mountain  air  as  the  van’s  doors  creaked 
open  and  allowed  the  steamy-warm 
heat  to  escape  into  the  hills. 

Collars  turned  up  against  the  chill, 
two  men  and  the  boy  scuffed  through 
the  snow  under  mule-loads  of  duffle 
and  rifles.  They  reached  the  porch  and 
stamped  the  snow  off  their  boots.  The 
smiling  face  of  Jim  Lowry  appeared  as 
the  door  opened.  Jim  is  the  kind  of 
fellow  that  everyone  likes.  He  has  deep 
laugh  lines  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes 
and  he  shakes  hands  with  a genuine 
warmth  and  affection  that  leaves  no 
doubt  you  are  truly  welcome.  If  there  is 
anything  that  Jim  likes  to  do  it  is  move 
whitetails.  He  really  doesn’t  shoot  at 
very  many,  but  he  sure  keeps  them 
moving.  Jim  thoroughly  enjoys  hunt- 
ing. 

In  short  order  eager  hands  unloaded 
the  van  and  piled  the  gear  inside  the 
farmhouse.  At  first  the  boy  felt  shy  and 
uncomfortable  in  a camp  full  of  men, 
but  that  feeling  did  not  last  long.  It 
wasn’t  too  long  before  he  realized  that 
he  was  being  treated  as  an  equal — a 
hunter  among  hunters.  Oh,  sure,  he 
had  yet  to  prove  himself,  but  this  was  a 
brand  new  season  and  everyone  had  to 
prove  himself. 

After  a busy  half  hour  the  sleeping 
bags  were  laid  out,  hunting  gear  was 
sorted,  and  the  rifles  hung  outside  on 
the  front  porch  so  the  scopes  wouldn’t 
fog  up  in  the  morning.  And  then 
everyone  was  sitting  around  the  big 
table,  sipping  coffee  and  telling  stories 
from  out  of  the  past.  The  boy  thought 
that  this  must  be  the  way  ginger  ale 
must  feel — all  bubbly,  tingly  and 
sparkling.  He  could  smell  all  lands  of 
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man  smells — wet  wool  drying  above  the 
laboring  space  heater,  fresh  coffee  and 
baking  ham,  tobacco  smoke,  gun  oil, 
and  the  faint  mustiness  of  a hunting 
camp  coming  to  life.  His  eager  gaze 
took  in  the  hunting  prints  tacked  on  the 
walls,  the  threadbare  carpets  on  the 
floor,  an  ancient,  moth-eaten  mule  deer 
head  with  an  impossible  rack  festooned 
with  turkey  feathers,  a squirrel  tail  and 
an  old  hunting  sock.  The  mohair  furni- 
ture was  rump-sprung  and  may  have 
been  fashionable  in  the  early  ’30s,  and 
not  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs  matched 
any  of  the  others.  The  boy  snuggled 
contentedly  inside  himself.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  thirteen  years 
old,  away  from  school  and  getting  ready 
for  your  first  buck  season  ever. 

Lights  Out 

Later  in  the  evening  the  last  of  the 
party  arrived.  The  show  had  added 
another  five  or  six  inches  and  they  had 
been  forced  to  clear  the  road  of  fallen 
limbs  and  push  and  shovel  in  a few 
places.  And  it  was  still  snowing!  With- 
out any  warning,  the  lights  went  out. 
Somewhere  the  power  lines  had  given 
up  fighting  the  snow  and  collapsed  in  a 
spitting,  sputtering  heap.  It  would  be 
ten  days  before  they  were  repaired. 

After  dinner  by  candlelight  the  camp 
settled  down  to  the  business  at  hand. 
Plans  were  made  as  to  who  should  go 
where,  and  the  roster  was  filled  out 
after  much  scurrying  and  searching  for 
licenses.  The  talk  centered  around  deer 
that  had  been  shot  and  shot  at,  where 
the  big  bucks  really  were,  where  they 
had  been  seen  during  archery  season, 
why  a 30-06  was  the  best  cartridge.  And 
then,  one  by  one,  the  fellows  started 
drifting  off  to  their  beds — as  if  anyone 
could  sleep  on  the  night  before  opening 
day.  It  was  still  snowing  heavily  as  the 
boy  shivered  into  his  icy  sleeping  bag. 

His  eyes  popped  open  to  inky,  frosty 
blackness.  At  first  he  couldn’t  realize 
where  he  was.  Then  the  aroma  of  cof- 
fee, fried  ham  and  potatoes  came  to 
him,  along  with  subdued  voices  from 
the  kitchen  downstairs.  The  day  had 
finally  arrived.  He  snuggled  into  his 
toasty-warm  sleeping  bag  for  a few 
moments  longer,  then  jumped  into  his 
clothes  and  hurried  downstairs  to 


breakfast.  The  room  was  full  of  woolen 
shirts,  suspenders,  red  and  orange 
pants,  rumpled  hair,  whiskey  chins, 
and  the  muffled  shuffle  of  hunting 
boots. 

There  wasn’t  much  talking  this  morn- 
ing. Breakfast  was  hastily  eaten  because 
the  sky  was  beginning  to  pale  in  the 
east  with  false  dawn.  One  oy  one  the 
men  struggled  into  husky  hunting 
coats.  The  chunk  of  brass  against  brass 
was  heard  as  cartridges  went  from  box 
to  pocket.  Rifle  bolts  opened  and  closed 
with  a solid  “snick”  as  they  checked  to 
make  certain  chambers  were  empty, 
then  clumped  off  softly  in  the  snow. 

A feeling  of  urgency  hit  the  boy  as  he 
struggled  with  his  stiff  new  boot  laces. 
There  was  a mile  and  a half  to  go  and  he 
hadn’t  even  started!  He  stuffed  an  apple 
and  a couple  of  candy  bars  into  a 
x>cket,  slipped  his  knife  and  rope  on 
lis  belt,  and  climbed  into  his  down 
hunting  jacket.  The  temperature  was  in 
the  teens  as  he  stepped  onto  the  porch 
and  took  his  Remington  pump  from  its 
peg  on  the  wall.  His  father  and  Taylor 
were  patiently  waiting  for  him  and  sin- 
gle file,  like  Indians,  they  shuffled  off 
through  the  deep  snow  and  entered  the 
silent,  ghostly  world  of  the  white  tail 
deer. 

The  boy  smiled  to  himself  as  he  sat 
on  a dead  log  just  up  the  ridge  from  his 
father  and  looked  over  the  frosted  land- 
scape before  him.  He  had  hunted 
doggedly  for  four  golden  days,  and  each 
day  had  given  him  the  gift  of  feasting 
his  eyes  upon  deer.  But,  no  ivory.  Tom 
had  gotten  a nice  buck,  his  first,  within 
sight  of  camp  the  first  morning.  Some  of 
the  other  fellows  had  shot  at  bucks  but 
had  failed  to  connect,  just  the  day 
before  the  boy  had  watched,  open- 
mouthed  and  glassy-eyed,  as  six  lovely 
does  glided  silently  by  him  at  less  than 
twenty  paces.  Eighteen  paces  to  be 
exact,  because  he  had  stepped  it  off 
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NEXT  DAY  THE  BOY  was  alone  in  camp. 
He  slipped  on  his  down  jacket  and  walked 
to  the  barn  to  visit  his  buck.  He  lightly 
stroked  the  soft  hide  and  the  deer  swayed 
a little.  . . . 

after  he  had  pulled  himself  together. 
Now  he  had  the  world  to  himself.  Al- 
though the  woods  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  life  except  a busy 
chickadee,  the  snow  bore  silent  evi- 
dence of  the  passing  of  dozens  of  men,  a 
flock  of  turkeys  and  scores  of  deer.  An 
occasional  drag  trail  showed  that  some 
lucky  hunter  had  filled  his  tag. 

For  the  hundredth  time  that  week 
the  boy’s  mind  sifted  through  some 
heavy  thoughts — school,  girls,  the  fu- 
ture, life,  death.  Looking  out  over 
miles  of  snowy  mountains  made  him 
feel  kind  of  small,  and  yet  big  and 
grown  up  at  the  same  time.  His  dad  had 
told  him  that  deer  woods  tend  to  bring 
out  the  hidden  philosopher  in  a man, 
but  he  really  hadn’t  believed  it.  A stray 
breeze  found  a pencil-thin  gap  at  the 
back  of  his  collar  and  trailed  an  icy 
finger  down  his  backbone.  The  boy 
pulled  his  head  deeper  into  the  snug- 
ness of  his  down  jacket. 

Then  he  blinked  his  eyes.  A deer  was 
browsing  toward  him  along  the  top  of 


the  ridge  about  50  yards  away.  It  hadn’t 
walked  there,  it  had  simply  ma- 
terialized— just  like  Dad  and  the  other 
fellows  said  they  did.  The  boy  grinned 
as  his  ginger  ale  feeling  washed  over 
him.  Here  he  was,  spying  on  another 
unsuspecting  doe.  He  wondered  how 
long  it  would  be  before  she  scented  him 
and  froze,  moist  nose  quivering  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  locate  him. 
Slowly,  ever  so  carefully,  he  raised  his 
rifle  to  get  a closer  look  at  her  through 
his  scope.  How  many  lawns  had  he  cut 
in  order  to  buy  that  scope,  he  won- 
dered. 

Off  the  Trigger 

The  boy  remembered  to  keep  his 
finger  off  the  trigger.  It  wasn’t  likely 
that  he  would  forget  after  living  with  a 
fussy  guy  like  his  dad  for  thirteen  years. 
The  scope  brought  everything  into 
sharp  detail.  The  sleek  gray  hide,  the 
snowy  white  belly,  the  always-nervous 
tail,  the  dainty  hoof  poised  for  the  next 
step,  the  glistening  nose  with  its  twin 
puffs  of  vapor  on  the  still  air,  the  big 
ears  turning  like  radar,  the  gleam  of 
antlers.  The  gleam  of  antlers!  A shock 
wave  coursed  through  the  boy  like 
a sledgehammer  blow.  His  heart 
pounded  like  a cockbird  exploding  from 
a patch  of  honeysuckle.  Breathing  was 
out  of  the  question. 

And  then  the  years  of  training  and  a 
well-fitted  rifle  took  over.  Without  con- 
scious thought  the  boy  eased  the  safety 
off.  His  finger  curled  around  the  trig- 
ger, the  crosshairs  steadied  on  the 
shoulder,  the  scope  bounded  one  time. 
And  the  ridge  was  empty.  The  boy 
looked,  blinked,  and  looked  again. 
Nothing.  Had  he  imagined  it  all?  Had 
he  dozed  off  and  dreamed  he’d  seen  a 
buck?  But  his  safety  was  off  and  he 
hurridly  put  it  back  on.  He  rose  and 
walked  on  wooden  legs  to  the  spot 
where  he  thought  he  had  seen  a deer. 
His  buck.  Nothing.  As  if  through  a fog 
he  realized  that  someone  was  calling  his 
name  and  then  he  saw  Gene  Miller, 
one  of  the  fellows  from  camp,  walking 
toward  him.  From  the  other  direction 
the  boy’s  dad  was  puffing  up  the  hill. 
He’s  smoking  too  much  again,  the  boy 
thought. 

The  boy  tried  to  explain  what  he 
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thought  had  happened.  Gene  started  to 
look  around  far  from  where  the  boy 
thought  the  phantom  buck  had  stood. 
The  boy  slowly  realized  it  all  had  really 
happened.  He  had  shot  at  a buck  and 
he  nad  blown  it.  There  was  no  ginger 
ale  feeling  now — only  tears  trying  to 
squeeze  out  of  his  eyes  and  a sickness  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  like  the  time  he 
ate  too  many  almost-ripe  peaches.  Then 
the  boy  heard  Gene  calling  to  him  again 
and  saw  him  motion  excitedly.  If  any- 
one tells  you  it’s  impossible  to  run 
through  almost  two  feet  of  snow  while 
wearing  felt-lined  boots,  don’t  you  be- 
lieve it,  because  the  boy  did  it  and 
sailed  over  a fallen  log  as  well.  He 
skidded  to  a stop  to  stare  almost  in 
disbelief  at  a crimson  spray  on  the  pure 
white  snow.  It  led  over  the  ridge  into 
one  of  the  thickest  tangles  of  scrub  oak 
and  thorny  locust  ever  seen. 

At  Gene’s  direction  the  boy  moved 
about  30  yards  to  the  right  and  Gene 
started  following  the  trail.  The  boy 
strained  his  eyes  to  pick  up  the  slightest 
movement  ahead.  Gene  called  to  the 
boy  a second  time  and  motioned  for 
him.  And  there  he  was.  The  young 
buck  was  curled  up  as  if  quietly  sleep- 
ing. It  hadn’t  been  a dream  after  all. 

The  boy’s  father  had  arrived  and  was 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Everyone  was 
slapping  the  boy  on  the  back  and  pump- 
ing his  hand  up  and  down  until  he 
thought  it  would  fall  off.  Pictures  were 
taken,  the  buck  was  field-dressed,  and 
the  long  drag  back  to  camp  begun.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  the  buck  was  hanging 
in  the  barn.  The  boy  was  congratulat- 
ed again  and  again.  The  buck — his 
buck— was  toasted,  and  the  boy’s  jaws 
ached  from  wearing  a perpetual  grin. 

The  next  day  the  boy  was  alone  in 
camp.  Everyone  else  was  out  pounding 
the  hills.  He  slipped  his  down  jacket  on 
and  walked  to  the  barn  to  visit  his  buck. 
The  boy  lightly  stroked  the  soft  hide 
and  the  deer  swayed  a little  bit  on  the 


rope.  He  felt  unbelievably  proud.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  he  had  actually 
taken  a deer.  Then,  suddenly,  his  pride 
somehow  turned  to  overwhelming  sad- 
ness when  he  fully  realized  he  had 
brought  death  to  this  wild  and  beautiful 
animal.  He  couldn’t  separate  his  feel- 
ings. Despite  himself,  tears  came  to  his 
eyes. 

It  wasn’t  until  much  later,  when  the 
boy  and  his  father  were  alone,  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  talk  about  it.  His 
dad  got  a faraway  look  in  his  eyes  and 
slowly  he  tried  to  explain  his  own  feel- 
ings about  hunting. 

Not  Wasted 

“Son,”  he  said,  “I  wouldn’t  have  the 
slightest  respect  for  anyone  who  didn’t 
feel  as  you  do.  All  creatures  were  put 
on  earth  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Your 
deer  was  not  wasted,  it  was  eaten  and  it 
was  delicious.  Your  deer  lived  a free, 
joyous  life  and  died  quickly  and  quietly 
because  you  made  a clean  kill.  Some 
things  are  not  so  lucky.  Steers  for 
example.  They  spend  their  lives 
crowded  into  barnyards  and  feedlots, 
often  hock  deep  in  their  own  manure. 
Anyone  who  has  passed  a barnyard  in 
July  knows  it’s  nothing  like  the  smell  of 
the  forest.  Steers  are  trucked  to  the 
slaughterhouse  to  die,  probably  full  of 
fear  and  bewilderment,  with  the  scent 
of  blood  of  their  own  land  in  their 
nostrils.  Your  deer  died,  as  he  lived, 
free.  He  died  with  the  clean,  sweet 
smell  of  his  forest  home.  You  will  re- 
member your  buck  for  a lifetime,  be- 
cause hunting  is  a very  personal  thing. 
No,  your  buck  probably  didn’t  want  to 
die.  But  then,  I never  beard  of  a steer 
volunteering  to  become  a chuck  roast, 
either.  Your  deer  gave  up  his  life,  but 
in  so  doing  he  gave  you  a sense  of 
humility  and  a better  appreciation  of 
life  itself.  ” 

And,  most  important  of  all,  that  buck 
had  helped  a boy  become  a man. 


Not  Counting  Midnight  Snacks 

The  hippopotamus  has  a stomach  over  ten  feet  in  length — so  large  that  it  can 
hold  400  or  500  pounds  of  food. 
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Noble,  Anyway 

GREENE  COUNTY — Deputy  Ever- 
ett Davey  was  servicing  a muskrat  dam- 
age complaint  when  he  saw  a pair  of 
pintails  on  the  far  corner  of  the  pond. 
Proceeding  with  utmost  care,  Deputy 
Davey  managed  to  complete  his  as- 
signment without  disturbing  the  grace- 
ful pair.  For  two  more  days,  he  moved 
in  and  out  of  the  pond  area,  each  time 
succeeding  in  not  disturbing  the  birds. 
Finally  on  the  third  day,  he  could  no 
longer  resist.  He  had  to  get  a closer 
look  at  the  birds.  He  did — and  found 
the  most  realistic  wooden  decoys  he 
had  ever  seen. — DGP  Stephen  A. 
Kleiner,  Waynesburg. 

Ain’t  Cheap 

ERIE  COUNTY— No  doubt  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  meat  this  year,  there 
has  not  been  any  break  in  poaching. 
However,  if  the  persons  who  take  deer 
illegally  would  think  about  the  conse- 
quences, they  might  realize  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  buy  meat.  Fines  that  run 
$200  per  person  per  deer,  plus  loss  of 
hunting  license  for  three  years,  and 
maybe  even  the  loss  of  the  gun,  auto, 
light,  or  anything  else  used  in  the  viola- 
tion, should  make  one  stop  and 
think.  — DGP  George  Gibson,  Corry. 


Trapperson 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— The  Game 
Commission  is  going  to  have  to  change 
their  affidavits  for  beaver.  A woman 
trapped  several  beaver  and  came  to  my 
headquarters  to  have  them  tagged.  She 
refused  to  sign  the  affidavit  until  I 
changed  all  the  wording  from  he  to  she. 
Not  only  that,  but  her  beaver  were 
bigger  than  her  husband’s.  Better  luck 
next  year,  Barry  Harshbarger! — DGP 
W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Hands  Off 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— A woman 
called  and  informed  me  that  her  son 
had  caught  a fox  the  day  before  and 
they  believed  it  was  sick.  Since  the  fox 
trapping  season  was  well  over  and  the 
hunting  season  on  fox  closed  the  same 
day  her  son  brought  the  fox  home,  I was 
curious  how  he  had  taken  the  fox.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  had  literally  caught  it 
with  his  hands.  It  was  apparently  suffer- 
ing from  distemper  and  in  its  weakened 
condition  the  boy  grabbed  it  around  the 
neck  and  placed  it  in  a cage  at  home. 
When  I inspected  the  fox,  it  was  in  its 
last  death  throes.  Just  imagine  the  an- 
guish this  family  would  have  suffered  if 
this  sick  animal  had  bitten  the  boy  and 
then  died.  The  first  thing  that  would 
come  to  mind  is  rabies.  A rabid  animal 
will  either  go  mad  or  become  very 
subdued  and  act  tame.  During  the  past 
year  I have  had  three  such  fox  reported 
and  a deputy  picked  up  eight  raccoons 
that  had  died  of  distemper. — DGP 
Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Glad  to  Do  It 

ALLEGHENY,  BEAVER , GREENE 
AND  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES  — 
Several  people  came  to  our  booth  at  the 
West  Penn  Sports  Show  in  Pittsburgh 
and  identified  themselves  as  landown- 
ers signed  up  in  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s cooperative  programs,  in  which 
they  have  left  their  land  open  to  public 
hunting.  The  thing  that  was  different 
about  this:  instead  of  complaining  about 
hunters,  they  wanted  to  thank  the 
Commission  for  the  “Wildlife  Place- 
mats”  given  out  last  fall.  All  I could 
say  was  that  it  was  the  least  we  could  do 
for  what  they  have  offered  to  the 
sportsmen  of  the  state. — LMO  R.  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 
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“We  Are  Not  Amused” 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNT- 
TY — Recently,  on  a call  to  pick  up 
a road-killed  deer  on  a heavily  trav- 
eled highway,  I had  to  employ  a 
method  which  is  not  commonly  used. 
The  deer  was  lying  on  a narrow  berm, 
in  about  four  inches  of  mud,  and  near  a 
sharp  turn.  So  I tied  a rope  to  the  deer 
and  my  back  bumper  and  during  a 
break  in  traffic,  I dragged  the  deer 
about  40  yards  across  both  lanes  of 
traffic  to  a dirt  parking  area  where  I 
could  safely  put  it  onto  my  deer  rack. 
As  I was  crossing  the  traffic  lanes,  a 
truck  came  up  behind  me,  stopped,  and 
the  driver  asked  in  a surly  tone,  what  I 
was  doing  with  the  deer.  Before  I could 
say  a word,  his  buddy  quipped,  “He’s 
teaching  it  how  to  walk!  A bit  of  early 
morning  humor  goes  a long  way 
indeed. — DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 

City  Life 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— Con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  wildlife  has 
adapted  and  is  numerous  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  species  I 
have  observed  here  are:  pheasant, 
duck,  goose,  woodcock,  quail,  turkey 
vulture,  red- tailed  hawk,  American 
kestrel,  great  homed,  barn  and  screech 
owls,  rabbit,  muskrat,  deer,  red  fox, 
raccoon,  skunk,  opossum,  woodchuck, 
weasel,  grey  'and  black  squirrels. — 
DGP  R.  J.  Skubish,  Philadelphia. 


Lunchroom  Revolt 

ARMSTRONG  AND  WESTMORE- 
LAND COUNTIES — This  note  was 
written  on  a lunch  bag  and  found  at- 
tached to  a turkey  feeder  on  SGL  42: 
“Dear  Sir,  We  the  animals  of  the  forest 
find  this  corn  a bit  monotonous.  Corn 
for  breakfast!  CORN  for  lunch!!  CORN 
for  dinner!!!  Popped  com  for  snacks!!!! 
We  would  like  the  following:  Steak, 
potatoes,  ’burgers,  fries,  fish  (not  native 
trout),  eggs  for  breakfast  and  bacon. 
P.S.  On  the  last  day  of  hunting  season, 
a case  of  champagne.” — LMO  R.  H. 
Muir,  Kittanning. 


Hard  Work  Appreciated 

MERCER  COUNTY— Traveling 

through  the  Shenango  Lake  area  and 
observing  the  thousands  of  swans, 
geese  and  ducks  makes  one  fully  ap- 
preciate the  imagination,  dedication 
and  hard  work  of  people  like  Land 
Manager  Duane  Gross.  Without  this 
kind  of  conservationist,  and  others  like 
him,  the  hunter  and  non-hunter  alike 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  abun- 
dance of  wildlife  that  we  now  so  enjoy. 
A salute  to  Officer  Gross  and  the  rest 
like  him.— DGP  Barry  K.  Ray,  Sr., 
Greenville. 


Trappee 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— While 

checking  trappers  this  year,  I talked  to 
a couple  of  fellows  who  were  having 
trouble  finding  traps.  It  seems  one  had 
set  his  trap  and  had  gone  to  set  another. 
When  he  returned  to  double-check  his 
first  set,  he  couldn’t  find  it  until  he 
stuck  his  foot  in  it.  Must  hide  his  sets 
pretty  well! — DGP  Edward  Gallew, 
Wyalusing. 


Thanks  from  Ospreys 

MERCER/VENANGO  COUNTIES 
— Thanks  to  Penn  Power  of  Clark,  we 
were  able  to  erect  our  first  osprey  nest- 
ing platform  this  month.  Penn  Power 
furnished  the  pole  and  the  tmck  to 
erect  it.  Another  is  ready  to  erect  at 
Shenango  if  the  ground  is  suitable. — 
LMO  Duane  W.  Gross,  Titusville. 
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Straight  Dope 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY— Information 
that  can  be  picked  up  at  your  local 
barber  shop.  . . The  other  day  I was 
getting  my  hair  cut  at  Bob  Johnson’s  in 
Scotland  and  learned  of  a sure-fire  way 
to  hunt  turkeys  in  the  spring.  Bob  told 
me  the  method  came  from  the  Elk’s 
Club  in  Chambersburg  and  was  being 
passed  around  for  the  benefit  of  a 
couple  of  neophyte  hunters  who  were 
customers  that  night.  The  method  goes 
like  this:  Locate  an  area  where  turkeys 
have  been  (you  can  tell  by  the  scratch- 
ing), then  take  a handful  of  popcorn  (I 
forget  the  specific  brand)  and  toss  it  into 
the  air.  Dive  for  some  cover  because 
the  turkeys  will  hear  the  corn  falling  on 


the  leaves  and  come  a-running.  The 
corn  that  falls  into  the  sunlight  will  pop 
right  away  and  that  will  attract  the 
turkeys  who  did  not  hear  the  corn  fall. 
Let  the  birds  eat  the  “popped”  corn  and 
leave.  The  gobbler  you  want  is  the  one 
who  eats  the  “un-popped”  corn  because 
when  that  gets  inside  the  bird  his  body 
heat  will  pop  it  and  render  the  bird 
unable  to  fly  or  run  very  fast  with  his 
now-bloated  stomach  and  craw.  Sup- 
osedly  the  customers  that  night  were 
uying  it  as  fast  as  Bob  and  his  story- 
telling buddies  were  dishing  it  out. 
Wonder  what  they  think  of  that  opera- 
tion by  now? — DGP  Frank  Clark, 
Chambersburg. 
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Widespread 

FOREST/WARREN  COUNTIES— 
Apparently  GAME  NEWS  is  read 
throughout  the  United  States.  I re- 
cently had  a Field  Note  concerning  the 
figure  4 fence  printed.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I received  a great  number  of 
letters  and  telephone  calls  asking  for 
more  information  on  the  fence.  One  call 
came  from  Missouri! — LMO  Donald  C. 
Parr,  Tidioute. 

Now  That’s  Tough! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— I heard  a 
story  that  is  real  proof  of  the  durability 
of  some  of  our  wild  creatures.  It  seems 
that  the  Pugliese  brothers  from  the 
Spring  Church  area  were  farming  one 
day  when  one  of  the  brothers  observed 
a red-tailed  hawk  swoop  down  and  at- 
tack a large  black  snake.  The  two  foes 
became  all  wrapped  up  in  battle  and 
were  easily  approached  by  the  amazed 
farmer.  He  then  called  to  his  brother 
who  was  working  another  field,  to  come 
and  see  the  fight.  The  brother,  not 
knowing  what  was  cooking,  jumped 
into  his  truck  and  drove  down  to  see 
what  all  the  excitement  was  about,  and 
accidentally  ran  over  the  struggling 
hawk  and  snake.  Then  the  two  brothers 
began  to  examine  the  “dead”  combat- 
ants as  they  lay  in  the  field.  The  snake, 
being  both  clawed  and  pecked  and  run 
over,  was  pronounced  dead.  But  the 
hawk  showed  some  signs  of  life  and 
locked  its  talons  around  a stick  that  was 
being  used  to  examine  the  weapons.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  two  brothers,  the 
hawk  soon  recovered  and  flew  away  to 
new  adventures. — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural 
Valley. 


No  Freebie 

RUCKS  COUNTY— While  patrolling 
SGL  139  I found  about  a dozen  bags  of 
garbage.  Upon  investigating,  I found 
that  one  person  was  responsible  for  all 
of  it.  I hope  that  having  to  clean  up  the 
Game  Lands  and  pay  a fine  made  this 
guy  realize  that  it  is  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  pay  the  trash  man. — DGP 
D.  Koppenhaver,  Trumbauersville. 
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Priorities 

CENTRAL  OFFICE— The  Three 
Mile  Island  incident  will  live  on  in 
controversy  for  years.  While  it  was  in 
progress  it  became  a classic  example  of 
all  kinds  of  reporting  by  the  news 
media.  Apparently  the  further  from 
Harrisburg  the  news  was  used,  die 
worse  the  situation  was  made  to  appear. 
My  mother-in-law  in  San  Francisco  had 
a bed  set  up  in  her  apartment,  as  she 
knew  it  was  so  bad  we  should  get  at 
least  that  far  away  as  soon  as  possible. 
She  called  us  daily.  Our  daughter  in 
Florida  is  a registered  nurse,  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  radiation.  When 
the  reports  indicated  the  worst  was 
about  to  happen,  she  called  to  make 
sure  that  when  we  evacuated  we  took 
her  shotgun  with  us. — Ed  Campbell, 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement. 


At  Least  She  Can  Add 

PERRY  COUNTY— At  a recent 
hunter  education  course  at  the  New 
Bloomfield  School,  we  were  discussing 
the  Game  Law  as  it  pertains  to  hunter 
safety.  When  we  got  to  the  law  limiting 
the  number  of  people  hunting  deer 
together,  we  kept  repeating  it  over  and 
over  again:  You  may  not  hunt  deer  in  a 
party  of  more  than  25  persons.  We  then 
asked,  “What  do  you  need  if  five  of  you 
are  hunting  deer  together?  (We  were 
looking  for  the  answer,  “a  roster.”)  A 
young  lady  raised  her  hand  and  said, 
“Twenty  more  people.  — DGP  LeRoy 
Everett,  Newport. 


Urgent 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— This  past 
spring  Jim  Harakal  and  I were  standing 
just  outside  the  Waterfowl  Museum  at 
Pymatuning  when  a pair  of  woodies 
kept  flying  low  over  us,  apparently 
wanting  to  get  into  a wood  duck  nesting 
box  on  display.  Jim  looked  in  the  cone 
nesting  structure,  and  sure  enough,  it 
held  a fine  clutch  of  eggs.  They  must 
really  have  had  spring  fever,  nesting 
that  close  to  the  museum. — DGP  Dave 
Myers,  Linesville. 
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RRADFORD  COUNTY — While  I 
was  having  lunch  at  a local  diner,  a 
fellow  told  me  about  his  neighbor  who 
was  having  trouble  with  beaver  flooding 
his  field.  Every  few  days  or  so  he  would 
take  his  pick  and  walk  in  to  the  dam  and 
lower  the  water  level,  hoping  to  dis- 
courage the  persistent  critters.  After 
several  trips  he  decided  it  would  be 
easier  if  he  left  his  pick  at  the  dam  site. 
The  beavers  showed  him  what  he  coidd 
do  with  his  pick.  The  next  time  he  went 
back  he  discovered  they  had  used  it  for 
dam  building  material.  I was  unable  to 
find  out  if  he  was  still  “picking  on  ’em’  or 
not. — LMO  Chester  Harris,  Athens. 

Hadn’t  Read  the  Digest 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Last  spring  I 
was  cautiously  walking  on  top  of  a 
rather  long  beaver  dam  to  check  for 
signs  of  illegal  trapping.  About  halfway 
across  I saw  a set-off  trap  in  a narrow 
break  in  the  dam.  Since  it  is  unlawful  to 
set  a beaver  trap  within  25  feet  of  a 
beaver  dam,  I picked  it  up.  Upon 
examination,  I realized  that  a beaver 
had  placed  the  trap  there.  It  was  an 
antique  “easy-set”  size  #3.  The  pan  and 
chain  had  completely  rusted  off  and  the 
rest  was  so  rusty  it  was  almost  brittle. 
The  beaver  probably  found  the  trap 
while  gathering  mud  from  the  dam,  and 
used  it  as  a small  rock  in  the  dam.  I 
suppose  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  ignorance  of  the  Game  Law 
would  be  a valid  excuse.  — DGP  John 
Wasserman,  Renovo. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY — Mr.  Ste- 
vens from  near  Smithmill  called  to  re- 
port that  a beaver  set  up  “housekeep- 
ing” in  a small  pond  that  he’d  made  for 
his  grandchildren  to  swim  in.  The  pond 
is  rimmed  by  aspen  trees  and  the  bea- 
ver probably  thought  he’d  found  his 
own  private  food  source  and  began  to 
dig  a hole  in  the  pond  bank.  I in- 
structed Mr.  Stevens  to  merely  harass 
the  animal  and  he  would  go  back  to  the 
dam  down  below.  Well,  Mr.  Stevens 
did  and  the  beaver  did.  Not  only  did 
the  beaver  go  back  to  his  old  dam,  he 
remodeled  it  by  raising  the  breast  and 
extending  it  until  water  covered  half  of 
the  highway  nearby.  After  a few  days  of 
going  around  and  through  the  water  on 
the  highway,  Penn  DOT  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a backhoe  and  recon- 
structed the  breast  so  it  didn  t flood  the 
roadway.  Now  the  people  using  the 
road  are  happy,  Mr.  Stevens  is  happy, 
the  highway  department  is  happy 
and — now  that  he  got  his  revenge — I 
hope  that  beaver  is  happy. — DGP  jack 
Furlong,  Ramey. 


Query 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY —Overheard 
at  the  Home  & Recreation  Show:  Ques- 
tion: “Are  you  going  turkey  hunting  this 
year?”  Reply:  “What  do  you  think  I look 
like,  a pilgrim?” — DGP  Gene  W. 
Beaumont,  New  Castle. 


Knows  Her  Rights 

LEHIGH  COUNTY— During  a 
routine  patrol  of  his  zone  in  Lower 
Macungie  Township,  Trooper  John 
Snyder  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  Fogelsville,  was  slowly  driving 
along  Little  Lehigh  Creek.  Suddenly  a 
female  mallard  walked  out  of  the  weeds 
along  the  roadway  and  stopped  directly 
in  front  of  the  car,  forcing  Trooper 
Snyder  to  halt.  When  the  car  had  com- 
pletely stopped,  the  mallard  looked  to- 
ward the  nearby  vegetation  and  a 
parade  of  ducklings  quickly  ran  across 
the  road  and  into  the  creek.  When  they 
were  all  safely  in  the  water,  the  hen 
looked  up  at  Trooper  Snyder,  quacked, 
and  walked  off  the  road.  I guess  she 
knew  that  pedestrians  have  the  right- 
of-way,  no  matter  who  is  driving. — 
DGP  W.  Q.  Stump,  Germansville. 


Killed  by  (Human)  Curiosity? 

POTTER  COUNTY— During  March 
I had  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  pick- 
ing up  three  cub  bears  deserted  by  the 
female  bear.  They  apparently  died  from 
exposure.  I can  t help  but  think  that 
harassment  by  humans  was  the  cause  of 
this  female  leaving  the  nest — probably 
because  she  wasn’t  fully  awake  from 
hibernation  and  aware  that  she  had 
cubs.  Leave  them  alone  in  the 
woods ! — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


And  a Thousand  Ears 

FULTON  COUNTY— So  far  this 
year,  I’ve  prosecuted  a number  of  game 
iaw  violations  where  witnesses  have 
supplied  all  the  information  necessary 
for  an  arrest.  Our  SPORT  Program  is 
definitely  working  to  the  sportsman’s 
benefit  and  to  the  disappointment  of 
quite  a few  violators.  Remember,  the 
game  law  violator  is  a thief  stealing  from 
you!  Turn  him  in!  One  violator  this  year 
said  he  knew  I wasn’t  in  the  area  and 
thought  he  was  safe.  “Wrong  answer,”  I 
replied.  “The  night  has  a thousand 
eyes.  — DGP  Mark  Crowder,  McCon- 
nellsburg. 
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Tell  Me  Another 

LANCASTER  COUNTY— Recently  I 
received  a phone  call  from  a concerned 
gendeman  who  told  me  that  he  had  just 
witnessed  someone  shoot  a pheasant 
out  of  a car  window.  The  gentleman 
gave  me  the  license  number  of  the  car 
and  Deputy  Louis  Gable  and  I investi- 
gated and  apprehended  two  men  who 
were  involved.  The  inside  of  the  vehi- 
cle was  littered  with  pheasant  feathers, 
both  male  and  female.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  violators  had  caught  bass  in  closed 
season,  kept  them,  then  shot  two 
pheasants  and  had  a game  feed.  The 
kicker  to  this  story  is,  when  one  of  the 
violators  asked  who  had  turned  him  in, 
I told  him,  “Someone  who  believes  in 
the  SPORT  program.’  The  defendant 
then  stated  he  thought  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram was  a good  idea  and  he  believed 
in  it  also.  Somehow  I didn’t  quite  buy 
that  one. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Jr., 
Lancaster. 


Not  a Moment  Wasted 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— While 
on  patrol  at  Possum  Lake  during  the 
first  week  of  trout  season,  I was  as- 
tounded to  hear  “turkey  talk  in  the 
center  of  the  county,  miles  from  turkey 
range.  Further  investigation  revealed 
that  the  calls  were  coming  from  a boat 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  A 
fisherman  was  hard  at  work  practicing 
putts  and  yelps  while  hauling  in  several 
trout  at  the  same  time. — DGP  Eugene 
Utech,  Boiling  Springs. 
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Say  It  Ain’t  So! 

CENTRAL  OFFICE— After  25  years 
of  working  in  the  wildlife  conservation 
profession,  the  most  discouraging  thing 
to  me  is  that  there  is  no  effective  way  to 
even  slow  the  progress  of  habitat  de- 
struction or  deterioration  on  privately 
owned  land.  Future  generations  will 
have  to  read  about  rather  than  witness 
bountiful  farm  wildlife.  — Dale  Sheffer, 
Chief,  Division  of  Game  Management. 

Love  at  First  Beep 

CENTRE  COUNTY— My  new  Code- 
a-phone  telephone  answering  machine 
has  enabled  me  to  better  serve  the 
public  by  not  missing  any  calls,  and  it 
has  provided  me  with  a few  laughs  as 
well.  For  instance,  there  was  the  time 
my  Code-a-phone  was  answered  by 
another  machine:  “Beeeeeeeeep,  this 
here’s  Boyer’s  machine  and  I left  this 
message  on  my  machine  so  that  it 
would  tell  your  machine  that  if  you 
came  down  to  Woodward  you’d  find  a 
road  kill  on  Route  45.  A lot  of  people 
don’t  like  to  talk  to  my  machine  but 
others  seem  disappointed  if  I answer 
my  phone  in  person.  To  illustrate  that 
point,  George  Boyer  called  the  other 
day  and  invited  my  machine  to  a 
party! — DGP  George  Mock,  Coburn. 

Civil  Defenders 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— One  com- 
ment that  we  in  the  field  hear  quite  a 
bit  during  the  summer  is:  “I  guess  you 
guys  don’t  have  anything  to  do  this 
time  of  year.  I wonder  how  many 
sportsmen  realize  our  involvement  with 
Civil  Defense?  During  the  several 
floods  Pennsylvania  has  been  immersed 
in  over  the  last  few  years,  game  protec- 
tors, deputies,  land  managers  and  food 
and  cover  people  have  given  a lot  of 
effort  voluntarily  to  assist  Civil  De- 
fense. Three  Mile  Island  was  no  differ- 
ent. DGP  John  Shutter  of  Lancaster 
told  me  recently  that  he,  like  myself 
and  my  deputies,  had  a busy  several 
weeks  working  in  conjunction  with  CD 
and  local  township  police  depart- 
ments.^— DGP  Thomas  R.  Littwin, 
Hummelstown. 
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New  Type  Call 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— l was 
talking  to  several  men  just  after  spring 
gobbler  season  started.  One  conversa- 
tion went  as  follows:  Q.  Did  you  see  any 
turkeys  on  the  first  day?  A.  Yes.  Q.  Did 
you  see  any  gobblers?  A.  Yes.  Q.  How 
many?  A.  One.  Q.  Did  you  get  any 
shooting?  A.  No.  Q.  Why?  A.  I was 
working.  Q.  Where  were  you  working? 
A.  On  a strip  job.  Q.  How  did  you  see 
the  gobbler?  A.  I was  operating  a dozer 
doing  backfill  work  and  as  I backed  up, 
the  beeper  sound  on  the  dozer  called 
him  in.  Conclusion:  A dozer  is  a great 
turkey  call  but  just  a little  expensive 
and  hard  to  carry  in  your  hunting 
coat. — DGP  Wayne  McGinness,  Clear- 
field. 


Thundering  Herd 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— While  ser- 
vicing a beaver  complaint  recently,  I 
received  yet  another  complaint  on,  of 
all  things,  a flock  of  rampaging  wild 
turkeys.  A group  of  students  com- 
plained to  Special  Waterways  Pa- 
trolman Ray  Glaspell  about  turkeys 
chasing  them  as  they  left  the  school 
bus.  Ray,  I understand,  proceeded 
heroically  to  the  scene,  only  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  five  wild  tom  turkeys. 
Thanks,  Ray,  for  proving  that  at  least 
some  of  the  nuisance  complaints  we  get 
are  more  than  just  “wild  goose 
chases.  — DGP  Robert  L.  Lumadue, 
Franklin. 
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Just  Desserts 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Last  fall  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  apprehend  one 
group  of  raccoon  hunters  who  couldn’t 
wait  until  the  season  opened.  This 
group  of  three  men,  seeing  the  game 
protector  standing  there  in  the  dark, 
elected  to  run  and  did  so  with  great 
haste.  In  short  order  one  of  the  trio  fell 
headlong  into  a depression  in  the  un- 
even terrain,  landing  chest  first  on  a 
skunk.  The  striped  animal  responded  as 
we  would  expect.  I believe  they  made 
him  ride  home  in  the  trunk  of  the 
car. — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo 
Mills. 


Dog  Bears  & Hog  Bears 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— Many 
sportsmen  have  asked  me  what  the 
difference  is  between  “dog  bears,” 
which  appear  long-legged  and  lanky, 
and  “hog  bears,”  which  are  short- 
legged and  stocky.  Many  people  feel 
these  are  two  distinct  types  of  bears. 
The  validity  of  this  matter  can  best  be 
answered  by  an  example.  We  captured 
a lanky  348-pound  male  bear  during 
July  and  spectators  commented  on  how 
this  was  definitely  a “dog  bear.”  Two 
months  later  I captured  the  same  bear 
which  weighed  478  pounds.  Because  of 
the  increase  in  body  fat,  he  then  looked 
short-legged  and  stocky.  Sure  enough, 
one  of  the  people  standing  nearby 
commented  on  how  this  was  another 
one  of  those  “hog  bears.” — Wildlife 
Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 
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Thanks  from  the  Woodies 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— l 

spent  a Saturday  with  members  of  the 
Murrysville  Sportsmen’s  and  Land- 
owners  Alliance  and  several  Boy  Scouts 
erecting  wood  duck  nesting  structures 
on  the  Loyalhanna  Flood  Control  lands 
leased  by  the  Game  Commission.  Few 
natural  nest  cavities  are  available  there. 
Plans  call  for  the  erection  of  500  nesting 
structures,  which  involves  a great  deal 
of  work.  Besides  carrying  the  30-pound 
boxes  to  the  remote  erection  sites,  they 
must  use  a 20-foot  ladder  to  place  the 
boxes  in  the  trees.  Hats  off  to  a club 
that  is  meeting  a need  with  commit- 
ment of  time,  money  and  hard  work. 
— DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Exempted? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Again 
this  year  as  in  the  past  few  years, 
several  hundred  whistling  swans 
stopped  over  here  to  feed  and  rest  on 
their  way  to  the  nesting  grounds  in 
Canada.  The  swans  stay  around  for  a 
week  or  two  and  provide  enjoyment  for 
many  people,  watchers  and  photo- 
graphers. It  is  a beautiful  sight  to  see  a 
large  group  of  these  big  birds  taking  off, 
or  coming  in  for  a landing  on  a pond  or 
flooded  field.  The  only  complaint  I re- 
ceived was  from  a resident  who  thought 
the  “honking”  was  above  the  noise  level 
mandated  by  federal  regulations. — 
DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Sticky  Situation 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Nature’s 
predator-prey  relationship  is  always 
fascinating.  Usually  the  weak  are  de- 
voured by  the  strong.  An  interesting 
switch  was  observed  when  I picked  up  a 
great  homed  owl  which  had  tried  to 
attack  a porcupine.  The  owl,  who  died 
as  a result  of  the  injuries,  was  riddled 
by  dozens  of  quills  that  had  penetrated 
the  talons,  wings,  chest,  face,  and  eyes. 
For  once  the  prey  proved  fatal  to  the 
predator. — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Logical? 

CHESTER  COUNTY— Deputy 

Larry  Henck  told  me  he  had  received  a 
complaint  from  a man  living  in  Charles- 
town Township,  that  a great  number  of 
Canada  geese  had  taken  up  residence 
on  his  pond.  He  stated  that  their  drop- 
pings were  killing  a lot  of  the  fish.  He 
was  told  that  there  really  was  not  much 
that  could  be  done  for  him  at  this  time. 
He  seemed  quite  upset  and  asked 
Deputy  Henck  to  come  out  and  poison 
them.  I told  him  that  was  against  the 
law,  and  suggested  he  open  his  pond  to 
goose  shooting  during  the  season, 
which  might  lessen  his  problem.  He 
then  became  really  upset  and  asked, 
“What — and  kill  those  pretty  birds  with 
a gun?” — DGP  Edward  J.  Fasching, 
Elverson. 


ERIE  COUNTY— As  usual,  I was 
assisting  the  Fish  Commission  with 
stream  patrol  on  the  first  day  of  trout 
season.  I visited  the  renowned  Fair- 
view  gravel  pits  before  opening  hour  to 
see  the  usual  hundreds  lining  the  bank, 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  shotgun  shot 
which  would  signal  the  start.  Into  the 
middle  of  the  pond  sailed  a beautiful 
osprey,  trying  to  get  his  dinner  before 
the  rush  started,  oblivious  of  the  vis- 
itors on  the  shore.  What  a sight  to 
see! — DGP  Russ  Meyer,  Fairview. 
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Always  Prepared 

ADAMS  COUNTY— Nature  of  the 
complaint — Three  skunks  have  taken 
up  residence  in  the  crawl  space  beneath 
the  kitchen.  Problem — They  stink! 
Solution — Take  along  Cub  Scouts  Jeff 
Ridinger  and  Patrick  Heffner  as  part  of 
the  Adams  County  Civic  Day  Program. 
Let  them  investigate  and  determine  the 
facts.  Action — Jeff  promptly  investi- 
gates and  locates  the  entry  point,  a 
small  hole  where  a brick  has  fallen  out 
of  the  house  foundation.  Patrick  has  an 
idea:  use  a big  rubber  band  to  shoot 
moth  balls  through  the  hole  all  the  way 
back  to  the  opposite  corner  where  the 
skunks  are  residing.  Being  the  best 
paperwad  shooter  in  his  class,  he 
proves  to  be  deadly  accurate.  The 
skunks,  unable  to  stand  the  odor  of  the 
moth  balls,  finally  leave.  The  home 
owner  is  happy,  the  game  protector  has 
learned  something,  and  the  Scouts  have 
done  their  good  deed.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 

Sweet  Tooth 

SOMERSET  COUNTY— This  county 
is  known  for  its  maple  syrup  and  it 
seems  as  though  everyone  knows  it. 
Dwight  Wagner  of  Somerset  watched  a 
red  squirrel  near  his  home  go  to  where 
sap  from  a sugar  maple  was  dripping. 
The  squirrel  stayed  for  over  ten  min- 
utes lapping  up  the  sweet  drops.  It 
wasn’t  just  to  quench  his  thirst,  as  a 
source  of  water  was  nearby.  The  squir- 
rel just  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it. — 
DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Squatter 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— Gene 
Hummel  of  Friendsville,  who  lives  high 
on  a hill  far  away  from  any  stream,  had  a 
special  wildlife  problem.  Lumbermen 
made  a huge  pile  of  logs  adjacent  to  his 
lawn  and  a traveling  beaver  decided 
this  pre-fabricated  house  would  make  a 
good  home  away  from  home.  Gene 
decided  the  possessive  and  belligerent 
beaver  should  be  removed  for 
everyone’s  good.  Only  after  chasing  and 
being  chased  around  and  around  the 
yard  was  the  beaver  bagged  and  trans- 
ported to  a distant  swamp,  where  it  had 
to  build  a do-it-yourself  lodge. — DGP 
D.  G.  Day,  Hallstead. 


Uh-Huh.  Just  Lucky. 

McKEAN  COUNTY— Many  times 
Game  Commission  employees  are  ac- 
cused of  having  special  knowledge  or 
skills  when  it  comes  to  hunting.  One 
PGC  biologist  was  hunting  turkeys  this 
spring.  He  had  located  a gobbler  and 
had  him  coming  in.  About  that  time 
another  hunter  started  calling  and  the 
gobbler  went  to  him  and  he  killed  it. 
You  know  that  biologist  practiced  many 
long  hours  with  his  mouth  call  and  was 
really  good.  The  other  hunter  had  a box 
call  that  he  hadn’t  used  for  a year.  I 
think  the  biologist  said  the  fellow  was 
just  lucky. — DGP  Guy  Waldman, 
Lewis  Run. 


They  Pay  the  Bill 

BLAIR  COUNTY— Just  as  I finished 
placing  a baited  box  trap  for  wood- 
chuck, the  complainant,  a female  senior 
citizen,  asked  if  and  when  the  rodent 
was  trapped,  would  there  be  any 
charge?  I was  quick  to  reply  that  the 
Pennsylvania  hunter  pays  my  wages  to 
service  complaints  such  as  this.  With  a 
very  serious  and  appreciative  expres- 
sion the  lady  asked,  “Would  you  please 
thank  him  for  me?”  So,  to  all  of  the  one 
million-plus  Pennsylvania  hunters, 
“Thanks!’ — DGP  Don  Martin,  Hol- 
lidaysburg. 
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Applications  for  hunting  from 

i.  goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and  Mid- 
dle Creek  will  be  accepted  from  Sep- 
tember 1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either  area. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose  shoot- 
ing area.  If  a person  hunts  geese  on  one 
area,  that  person  will  not  be  eligible  to 
return  to  that  facility  as  a hunter  this 
year,  and  that  person  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  hunt  on  the  other  controlled 
goose  shooting  area  in  1979. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at 
Pymatuning,  and  25  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  year  at  Middle  Creek.  Draw- 
ings will  be  held  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion at  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
in  late  September  to  select  blind 
holders  for  both  controlled  shooting 
areas.  A reservation  will  entitle  the 
applicant  to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests.  The  guests  must  be  present  to 
register. 


Applications  For 
Goose  Blinds 
To  Be  Accepted 


By  Ted  Godshall 


At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning  will 
also  take  place  on  four  days,  but  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays. 

Reservation  requests  must  be  made 
on  official  application  forms.  Applica- 
tion forms  for  hunting  geese  at  Pyma- 
tuning are  on  orange-colored  stock, 
while  the  application  forms  for  goose 
hunting  at  Middle  Creek  are  on  yellow 
stock.  Hunters  should  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  correct  form,  since  a Middle  Creek 
application  cannot  be  used  for  Pyma- 
tuning or  vice  versa. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
either  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area, 
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R.D.  1,  Hartstown,  Pa.  16131,  or  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1979-80  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  postmarked  no  ear- 
lier than  September  1 nor  later  than 
September  20;  if  the  postmark  is  earlier 
than  September  1 or  later  than  Sep- 
tember 20,  the  application  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
mined in  the  drawings,  will  be  notified. 
Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose  name 
appears  on  the  reservation  must  pre- 
sent the  reservation  in  person  at  either 
the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Area  head- 
quarters (registration  building)  located 
on  Legislative  Route  20006  between 
Hartstown  and  Linesville  about  four 
miles  north  of  Hartstown,  or  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  visitors  center  located  on  Hope- 
land  Road  about  two  miles  south  of 
Kleinfeltersville. 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reservations 
for  any  one  day  will  be  valid  only  up  to 
one-half  hour  before  shooting  time  on 
the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to  hunt 
geese  and  ducks.  1979-80  hunting 
licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be  pre- 
sented at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per  per- 
son may  be  submitted.  Anyone  submit- 
ting more  than  one  application  for  a 
reservation  will  have  all  applications 
rejected.  Further,  individuals  filing 
more  than  one  application  or  hunting 
more  than  one  time  per  person  on  a 
controlled  goose  hunting  area  in  the 
state  will  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
hunting  on  these  areas  for  three  years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to  ac- 
commodate handicapped  persons  if 
they  are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  areas  at  both  Pymatun- 
ing and  Middle  Creek  are  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  noon.  Hunt- 


ing starts  at  9 a.m.  at  Pymatuning  on 
November  3.  There  is  no  hunting  from 
goose  blinds  at  Middle  Creek  on 
November  3. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  shooting 
area,  there  are  also  three  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated  at  a 
time  in  each  of  these  three  areas,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  150  hunters  to  utilize 
the  duck  areas  on  shooting  days. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  duck 
area  shooting  hours  are  the  same  as  for 
the  goose  area.  While  these  duck  areas 
are  controlled  shooting  sections,  there 
are  no  advance  reservations.  A drawing 
is  held  each  morning  to  determine  the 
150  hunters  who  will  qualify  for  that 
day.  If  there  are  fewer  than  150  hunt- 
ers, the  first-come-first-served  rule 
prevails.  Those  using  the  duck  areas 
must  check  in  at  the  registration  build- 
ing. 

This  year  there  will  again  be  four 
duck  shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek, 
with  a drawing  each  shooting  day  to 
determine  the  winners  of  these  blinds. 
A hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a 
Middle  Creek  duck  blind;  however,  a 
hunter  is  limited  to  one  goose  per  year 
from  the  controlled  shooting  section  at 
Middle  Creek. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters  using 
the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle  Creek 
and  the  Pymatuning,  within  other  exist- 
ing federal  and  state  regulations. 

Applications  for  hunting  from  the 
goose  blinds  at  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek  are  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  any  of  the 
six  field  division  offices  of  the  Game 
Commission;  any  game  protector;  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Comission,  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Area,  R.D.  1, 
Hartstown,  Pa.  16131;  or  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Mid- 
dle Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
R.D.  1,  Newmanstown,  Pa.  17073. 

Only  one  goose  may  be  taken  per  day 
in  Crawford  County,  where  the  Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl  Area  is  located,  and 
on  the  controlled  goose  shooting  area  at 
the  Middle  Creek  Wildife  Management 
Area. 
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Game  Commission  Declares  Two-Day 
Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  10  and  11 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  by  resolution  at  its  meeting  on  June  1 in  Harrisburg,  declared 
a two-day  statewide  open  season  on  antlerless  deer.  There  will  be  an  extra  day  of  antlerless  deer 
hunting  on  December  12  in  eleven  northcentral  counties. 

Hunters  participating  in  the  antlerless  deer  season  must  possess  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  the 
county  in  which  they  are  hunting  in  addition  to  the  regular  hunting  license.  One  antlerless  deer  license 
application  will  be  issued  with  each  license.  Antlerless  licenses  are  available  from  County  Treasurers 
BY  MAIL  ONLY.  DO  NOT  MAIL  APPLICATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE , HARRISBURG.  See  rules  on  reverse  side  of  application  form. 

Only  hunters  who  have  not  already  harvested  a white-tailed  deer  and  who  possess  an  antlerless 
license  may  legally  harvest  an  antlerless  deer.  Antlerless  deer  are  those  animals  without  visible  antlers, 
or  with  antlers  each  of  which  is  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  regardless  of  sex. 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  a specially  designated  area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  the  antlerless 
season  extends  from  December  10  to  December  15. 

In  Allegheny  County  and  in  the  Special  Regulations  Area  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  antlerless 
deer  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  statewide  buck  season  if  the  hunter  possesses  an  antlerless  deer 
license. 

County  antlerless  license  allocations  are  as  follows: 


ANTLERLESS  DEER  LICENSE  ALLOCATIONS 


County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

County 

County 

Seat 

No.  of 
Licenses 

Adams 

Gettysburg 

Pittsburgh 

4900 

Lackawanna 

Scranton 

2450 

Allegheny 

5850 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

4500 

Armstrong 

Kittanning 

8450 

Lawrence 

New  Castle 

1000 

Beaver 

Beaver 

5400 

Lebanon 

Lebanon 

2700 

Bedford 

Bedford 

8900 

Lehigh 

Allentown 

2100 

Berks 

Reading 

6600 

Luzerne 

Wilkes-Barre 

68.50 

Blair 

Hollidaysburg 

4100 

Lycoming 

Williamsport 

19,050 

Bradford 

Towanda 

11,550 

McKean 

Smethport 

12,500 

Bucks 

Doylestown 

5600 

Mercer 

Mercer 

2800 

Butler 

Butler 

7500 

Mifflin 

Lewistown 

5100 

Cambria 

Ebensburg 

4550 

Monroe 

Stroudsburg 

3800 

Cameron 

Emporium 

4900 

Montgomery 

Norristown 

3700 

Carbon 

Jim  Thorpe 

6800 

Montour 

Danville 

7.50 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

14,650 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Easton 

2450 

Chester 

West  Chester 

5350 

Sunbury 

2450 

Clarion 

Clarion 

5300 

Perry 

New  Bloomfield 

7450 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

9750 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

— 

Clinton 

Lock  Haven 

14,400 

Pike 

Milford 

2400 

Columbia 

Bloomsburg 

4400 

Potter 

Coudersport 

18,850 

Crawford 

Meadville 

6750 

Schuylkill 

Pottsville 

7000 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

3150 

Snyder 

Middleburg 

1600 

Dauphin 

Harrisburg 

3450 

Somerset 

Somerset 

8600 

Delaware 

Media 

400 

Sullivan 

Laporte 

3500 

Elk 

Ridgway 

7100 

Susquehanna 

Montrose 

4200 

Erie 

Erie 

3700 

Tioga 

Wellsboro 

14,400 

Fayette 

Uniontown 

4600 

Union 

Lewisburg 

1700 

Forest 

Tionesta 

9400 

Venango 

Franklin 

10,300 

Franklin 

Chambersburg 

7750 

Warren 

Warren 

16,500 

Fulton 

McConnellsburg 

3500 

Washington 

Washington 

4550 

Greene 

Waynesburg 

4100 

Wayne 

Honesdale 

6000 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

11,200 

Westmoreland 

Greensburg 

9,800 

Indiana 

Indiana 

10,500 

Wyoming 

Tunkhannock 

1800 

Jefferson 

Brookville 

6500 

York 

York 

8000 

Juniata 

Mifflintown 

4050 

TOTAL 

423,950 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

Established 


SHORTER  AND  LATER  small  game 
hunting  seasons  for  this  fall,  pro- 
posed several  months  ago,  with  bag 
limits  similar  to  last  year’s,  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commision. 

This  year’s  regular  fall  archery  deer 
season  will  open  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 29;  the  early  small  game  season 
will  start  on  Saturday,  October  20;  and 
the  three-week  general  small  game  sea- 
son will  begin  Saturday,  November  3. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered  deer 
season  will  open  on  Monday, 
November  26;  the  two-day  statewide 
antlerless  deer  season  will  be  held  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  10 
and  11;  and  the  winter  small  game  and 
archery  and  muzzleloader  deer  seasons 
will  begin  on  December  26. 

There  will  be  a one-day  bear  season 
on  December  17. 

Two  changes  were  made  from  earlier 
proposals  for  the  upcoming  hunting 
license  year.  The  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son, originally  slated  for  only  two 
weeks,  will  be  three  weeks  in  length.  It 
will  open  on  April  26  and  conclude  on 
May  17. 

In  the  second  change,  the  limit  for 
beavers  was  increased  to  five  in  Craw- 
ford County.  The  five-beaver  limit  will 
also  apply  in  Bradford,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Pike  counties. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  there  will 
be  special  falconry  hunting  seasons  for 
licensed  falconers  only. 

This  year  there  will  be  423,950  anter- 
less  deer  licenses,  an  increase  of  33,950 


over  last  year.  There  will  be  an  extra 
day  of  antlerless  deer  hunting  on  De- 
cember 12  in  eleven  northcentral  coun- 
ties. 

Seasons  were  shortened  on  small 
game  species  this  year  because  of  de- 
pressed populations  mainly  due  to 
three  consecutive  severe  winters,  con- 
cerns voiced  by  sportsmen  about  lower 
population  levels,  and  wishes  of  farm- 
ers. 

The  agricultural  community  for  years 
has  asked  that  the  regular  small  game 
season  open  as  near  to  November  1 as 
possible.  During  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, farmers  are  busy  harvesting 
corn,  soybeans  and  other  crops,  and 
they  prefer  a later  opening  date  for  the 
season.  Nearly  all  of  the  small  game 
hunting  in  Pennsylvania  takes  place  on 
privately  owned  farms,  and  the  later 
season  proposal  was  well  received  by 
farm  groups. 

Some  hunters  who  previously  had 
scheduled  vacations  to  coincide  with  an 
October  small  game  opener  were  not 
happy  about  a later  opening  date,  but 
farm  organizations  applauded  the 
November  3 opening  and  expressed 
support  for  the  later  date. 

The  calendar  this  year  works  against 
the  small  game  hunter.  There  are  five 
Thursdays  in  November,  which  ad- 
vances the  date  for  Thanksgiving. 
Under  historical  practice,  the  antlered 
deer  season  opens  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving,  thereby  cutting 
into  the  time  available  for  small  game 
hunting  in  1979. 


Muzzleloader  Licenses  Available  More  Places 

Muzzleloader  licenses  for  the  1979-80  license  year  will  be  available  from  all 
license  issuing  agents  in  the  state.  In  past  years,  these  stamp-type  licenses  could 
be  bought  only  from  county  treasurers  or  from  PGC  offices.  They  may  still  be 
bought  there,  but  also  from  about  1,350  additional  sporting  goods  stores, 
department  stores,  etc.,  which  sell  regular  hunting  licenses. 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1979-1980 


The  Pennylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1979,  established 
the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for  the 
1979-1980  hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals 
on  November  3 will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season) 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be 
hunted  any  hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours 
are  from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for 
migratory  birds  will  be  announced  later. 


Field 


DATES  OF 


Daily 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN 

SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

Oct.  20  . . 

. Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  12,  1980 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Oct.  20  . . 

. Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  12,  1980 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Nov.  3 . . 

Nov.  24  AND 

Dec.  26  . 

. Jan.  5,  1980 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area)* 

Nov.  3 . . 

Nov.  24 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  12,  1980 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Nov.  3 . . 

Nov.  10 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (Hunting)#  

Nov.  3 . . 

Jan.  31,  1980 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey — Statewide 

Nov.  3 . . 

Nov.  17 

1 

1 

Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only)  .... 

Apr.  26  . . 

. May  17,  1980 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

Dec.  26  . . 

■ Jan.  1,  1980 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)#  

No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting  prohibited. 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)#  

Nov.  3 . . 

Jan.  31,  1980 

NON-GAME 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep.  1 . . . 

Nov.  25 

Jan.  4,  1980 

Apr.  13,  1980 

Jun.  6,  1980 

Aug.  31,  1980 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

party  of  two  or  more  

Dec.  17 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Sep.  29  . . 

. Nov.  2 AND 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  5,  1980 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long  

Nov.  26  . . 

. Dec.  8 

1 

1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

license,  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below** 

Nov.  26  . . 

. Dec.  8 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide  

Dec.  10  . . 

. Dec.  1 1 

— Counties  listed  below***  

Dec.  12 

— Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below****  . . 

Dec.  10  . . 

. Dec.  15 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified 

muzzleloader 

Dec.  26  . . 

. Jan.  5,  1980 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes#  (traps) 

Nov.  11  . . 

. Jan.  31,  1980 

Unlimited 

Minks#  

Nov.  22  . . 

. Dec.  15 

Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only)  

Nov.  22  . . 

. Dec.  15 

5 

5 

Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  

Feb.  9 . . 

Mar.  9,  1980 

3 

3 

Beavers  (traps  only) — Remainder  of  State 

Feb.  9 . . 

Mar.  9,  1980 

NO  OPEN  SEASON. — Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  genera]  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 


FALCONRY  SEASONS — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


#No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  big  game  and  migratory  game  birds 
during  the  firearms  seasons  for  big  game  (muzzleloader  season  excepted).  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  firearms 
seasons  for  big  game.  The  daily  limit  of  five  (5)  raccoons  in  any  24-hour  period 
starting  at  noon  of  one  day  and  ending  at  noon  the  following  day  and  possession  limit 
of  ten  (10)  shall  apply  to  individuals  or  parties.  Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons 
prohobited. 

*Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants — East  of  Interstate  Route  79  from  the 
city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from 
Interstate  Route  79  to  the  junction  of  Route  220.  Thence  north  of  Route  220  to  the 
junction  of  Route  118.  Thence  north  of  Routes  118  and  415  to  junction  of  Route  309. 
Thence  north  and  east  of  Route  309  to  the  junction  of  Interstate  Route  80.  Thence 
north  of  Interstate  Route  80  to  the  New  Jersey  line . 

**Special  Regulations  Area — Southwestern  Pennsylvania — Allegheny  County — Only 
bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or  punlan  balls 
and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  during  the  special  muzzleloader 
season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County.  Special  Regulations 
Area — Southeastern  Pennsylvania — Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than 
20  gauge  with  buckshot,  rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of 
the  type  permitted  during  the  special  muzzleloader  season  may  be  used  for  taking 
deer  in  that  part  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning 
at  the  Delaware  River,  southwest  on  Route  202  to  Route  313,  northwest  on  Route 
313  to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to  Route  309,  south  on  Route  309  to  Route 
113,  southwest  on  Route  113  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  northwest  along  the  Schuylkill 
River  to  Route  100,  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Hunting  deer 
with  firearms  is  prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County.  In  both  Special  Regulations 
Areas  it  is  unlawful  at  any  time  while  hunting  to  use  any  rifle  or  handgun,  to  use  or 
possess  single  projectile  rifle  or  handgun  ammunition,  or  to  take  or  attempt  to  take 
deer  through  the  use  of  any  rifle  or  handgun  discharging  a single  projectile. 

***Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  12— In  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Cameron, 
Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Warren. 

**** Antlerless  Deer  Season — December  10  to  December  15 — In  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery,  and  in  that  part  of  Berks  County  south  of  Route  22 
(Interstate  Route  78),  and  in  that  part  of  Bucks  County  within  the  Special 
Regulations  Area — Southeastern  Pennsylvania;  and  in  Allegheny  County. 
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Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for  $ for  my 

subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS. 

□ NEW  □ RENEWAL 

(Check  One) 

□ 3 Years  $7.50  □ 1 Year  $3.00 

Name  
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City  .... State  

(Zip  Code) 

NOTE:  All  remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Mail  payment  to  GAME  NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 

Please  allow  60  days  for  first  copy. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors — 1978 

The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Joseph  G.  Cipra 
Southwest  Division 


Myron  M.  Shrawder 
Northeast  Division 


Edward  F.  Fuhrman,  Jr. 
Southcentral  Division 


Victor  S.  Holopeter 
Northcentral  Division 


Charles  E.  Stone,  Sr. 
Southeast  Division 


Albert  M.  Whitlatch 
Northwest  Division 


DGP  Gary  Becker  of  Aspers  was 
honored  by  the  Northeast  Conser- 
vation Law  Enforcement  Chiefs 
Assoc,  as  Pennsylvania’s  conser- 
vation officer  of  1978.  He  also  re- 
ceived a similar  award  from  the 
Shikar-Safari  Club.  Soski  Piroeff, 
representing  the  club,  presents 
certificate  and  plaque. 
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Attention  Hunting  License/Stamp  Collectors 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has  a supply  of  all  1977  hunting 
licenses — regular  and  stamp  type — now  available  for  sale  to  the  public.  Many 
collectors,  both  stamp  and  regular  license  philatelists,  have  expressed  interest  in 
purchasing  these  and  they  can  now  be  obtained  as  a cost  of  25*  per  stamp  or 
license  plus  a $2.00  handling  charge  per  order.  Send  your  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120  along  with  your  order.  Do  not  send  cash.  All 
licenses  and  stamps  are  uncirculated.  Only  1977  year  issues  are  available 
now — we  have  no  other  years’  licenses  for  sale. 

You  may  use  the  following  order  form  for  our  mutual  convenience.  All  orders  will 
be  filled  on  a first-come-first-served  basis  until  our  supply  is  exhausted.  Order  now, 
we  have  only  a limited  supply  available.  Thank  you. 

1977  Stamp/License  Collector  Order  Form 

Please  send  me  the  following  uncirculated  1977  Pennsylvania  Licenses/Stamps. 


Quantity  Wanted 


Description 

Unit  Cost 

Pa.  Resident  Archery  Stamp 

25* 

Pa.  Resident  Muzzleloader  Stamp 

25* 

Pa.  Nonresident  Hunting  License 

25* 

Pa.  Senior  Resident  Hunting  License 

25* 

Pa.  Junior  Resident  Hunting  License 

25* 

Pa.  Adult  Resident  Hunting  License 

25* 

Plus  Handling  Charge 

Grand  Total 

Total 


2.00 


Ordered  By  (Please  Print) 
Name  


Address 
City 


State 


Zip 


LSend  Order  To:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section, 
P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring 
deer  and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informa- 
tive items.  Price  is  $2  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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PGC  Receives  $3,465,958  in  U.S.  Funds 

Pennsylvania  will  receive  $3,465,958.72  as  its  share  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Wildlife  Restoration  and  Research  Funds  for  the  1978-79  fiscal  year,  according  to 
Game  Commission  Pittman-Robertson  Coordinator  John  Doebling.  The  figure  is 
about  $830,865  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  represents  about  a 30  percent 
increase.  The  allocation  is  the  largest  the  Game  Commission  has  ever  received. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are  used  by  the  Game  Commission  for  wildlife  habitat 
development  and  management,  and  to  augment  the  monies  available  for  land 
acquisition.  The  wildlife  habitat  management  and  development  work  is  being 
conducted  statewide  and  includes  improvements  on  about  1,200,000  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  and  over  4,750,000  acres  in  the  Game  Commission’s  cooperative 
farm  game,  safety  zone  and  forest  game  programs. 

Federal  aid  programs  for  wildlife  restoration  are  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Funds  come  from  an  11  percent  excise  tax  levied  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition,  a 10  percent  tax  on  handguns,  and  an  11  percent  tax  on 
certain  archery  equipment.  Each  state’s  allocation  of  funds  is  based  on  its  total 
land  area,  population,  and  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  in  the  state.  Under  the 
program,  states  spend  their  own  funds  on  approved  projects,  and  are  then 
reimbursed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects. 


Mail  Order  License  Applications 


Each  year  at  the  last  minute,  many  per- 
sons submit  mail  order  applications  for 
hunting  licenses  and  are  dismayed  and 
upset  when  they  don’t  receive  their 
licenses  in  time  for  hunting  season.  Don’t 
let  something  like  this  spoil  your  plans. 
Glenn  Shaffer,  supervisor  of  the  Game 
Commission’s  Hunting  License  Section, 
lists  several  ways  to  avoid  such  disasters: 

• Send  in  your  application  at  least  two 
weeks  before  you  expect  to  use  the 
license — even  earlier  if  you  live  far  away.  If 
everything  is  correct,  the  application  will  be 
processed  and  the  license  mailed  within  24 
hours  of  the  time  it’s  received  at  the 
License  Section.  But  transit  time  in  the  mail 
is  not  always  predictable— and  remember 
to  plan  for  weekends  and  holidays. 

• Mail  only  to  the  Game  Commission 
License  Section.  DO  NOT  mail  to  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue. 


• Only  certified  checks  or  money  orders 
are  acceptable  for  payment — no  personal 
checks.  You  may  pay  for  more  than  one 
license  with  a single  remittance,  but  do  not 
include  payment  for  anything  besides  hunt- 
ing licenses. 

• If  you  apply  for  a resident  license,  you 
must  include  positive  proof  of  Pennsyl- 
vania residency.  This  may  be  a copy  of 
such  things  as  a current  vehicle  registra- 
tion, state  income  tax  receipt,  or~  local 
personal  tax  receipt.  (A  driver’s  license  is 
not  acceptable.)  Some  other  items  are 
acceptable;  if  you  have  questions,  contact 
the  License  Section  in  Harrisburg. 

Those  are  some  of  the  most  common 
problems,  according  to  Shaffer.  Fill  out 
your  application  properly,  enclose  the  cor- 
rect remittance  and  any  necessary  docu- 
ment copies,  and  mail  it  to  the  License  Sec- 
tion at  least  two  weeks  in  advance. 


3rd  Annual  Cast  Bullet  Assoc.  Tournament 

The  Cast  Bullet  Association’s  third  annual  rifle  tournament  will  be  held 
September  15-16  at  Harts  Council  Cup  Rifle  Range  near  Wapwallopen.  The 
match  will  consist  of  benchrest  shooting  at  100  and  200  yards,  both  for  score  and 
group,  and  offhand  shooting  at  100  yards.  All  matches  will  be  shot  with  cast  lead 
alloy  bullets  fixed  in  the  necks  of  centerfire  cases.  Interested  persons  may  contact 
Andrew  Barniskis,  Director  of  Competitions,  35  Cactus  Rd.,  Levittown,  Pa. 
19057. 
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Two  More  Eagles  In  Pennsylvania 


CHARLEY  STROUPHAR,  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Assistant  at  Middle  Creek,  here 
works  with  an  unusual  species  of  bird  for 
that  area — a young  bald  eagle.  Shortly 
after  this  photo  was  taken  by  Joe  Osman, 
the  eagle  was  released  in  the  wild. 

TWO  GAME  COMMISSION  exper- 
iments to  increase  the  number  of 
bald  eagles  in  Pennsylvania  apparently 
have  been  successful.  An  eaglet  has 
been  added  to  a nest  at  the  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County, 
and  a bald  eagle  which  had  been  in 
captivity  for  some  time  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  wild  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lebanon 
and  Lancaster  counties. 

At  Pymatuning,  a female  eagle  laid  a 
clutch  of  thin-shelled  eggs  which  broke 
in  mid-March.  After  a rest  period  of 
nearly  a month,  she  laid  a second  clutch 
of  eggs,  which  broke  in  mid- April. 

Goose  eggs  were  placed  in  her  nest 


with  the  hope  that  the  eagle  would 
temporarily  adopt  the  eggs  and  remain 
at  the  site.  She  incubated  the  goose 
eggs  in  earnest  for  a week.  Then  a 
five-week-old  eaglet  which  was  hatched 
at  the  Patuxent  Research  Station  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Laurel, 
Maryland,  was  placed  in  the  nest.  The 
female  and  her  mate  “adopted”  the 
eaglet  almost  immediately  and  began 
feeding  it  fish  (the  favorite  food  of  bald 
eagles)  and  caring  for  the  eaglet  as  if  it 
were  their  own,  according  to  Pymatun- 
ing Waterfowl  Management  Coor- 
dinator Ray  Sickles. 

The  pair  of  bald  eagles  has  produced 
and  incubated  thin-shelled  eggs  which 
have  broken  before  hatching  for  four 
consecutive  years.  (The  thin-shelled 
eggs  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
ingested  insecticides.)  The  female  has 
shown  strong  mothering  instincts,  and 
Game  Commission  officials  felt  she 
might  be  inclined  to  accept  an  eaglet 
hatched  elsewhere  and  raise  it  as  her 
own. 

At  Middle  Creek,  a bald  eagle  which 
was  reacclimated  to  the  wild  was 
sighted  after  being  released  several 
weeks  earlier.  This  bird  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  wild  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  had  been  in  a zoo  for  about  a year. 

Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Assistant  Charles  Strouphar  kept 
the  bird  until  it  adjusted  to  a solitary 
existence  and  learned  to  feed  naturally. 
It  was  then  released  and  apparently  has 
adjusted  to  a life  in  the  wild  again. 

These  two  birds  are  the  only  known 
additions  to  Pennsylvania’s  resident 
eagle  population  this  year. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  For  1980 

Tentative  opening  dates  for  1980  hunting  seasons  have  been  established  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  plan 
ahead.  The  archery  deer  season  in  1980  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  on 
Saturday,  October  4.  The  tentative  opening  date  for  the  early  small  game  season  is 
Saturday,  October  18,  and  the  general  small  game  season  s tentative  opening  date  is 
Saturday,  November  1. 

The  antlered  deer  season  will  open  on  December  1,  1980. 
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Seeks  in  Sriej . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  by  Bill  R.  Davidson,  revised  2nd  edition,  Sycamore  Island 
Books,  P.O.  Box  1307,  Boulder,  Colo.  80306,  250  pp.,  $10.95.  This  classic  work  on 
Second  Amendment  rights  has  been  extensively  updated  with  new  information  on  the 
strong  anti-gun  lobby,  the  recent  political  test  that  Massachusetts  handgun  owners 
faced,  and  other  recent  political  and  legislative  developments  that  affect  American  gun 
owners.  Davidson  also  traces  the  historical  origins  of  the  Second  Amendment  and 
analyzes  its  role  in  America's  development  as  a nation. 

Trapping,  a Practical  Guide,  by  James  A.  Bateman,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  168  pp.,  $9.95  An  experienced  trapper  and 
naturalist,  Bateman  has  put  together  a concise,  well-illustrated  guide  to  the  humane  and 
legal  trapping  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  rodents  and  insects.  He  even  tells  how  to  select  and 
use  the  right  trap  and  methods  for  catching  garden  pests  and  controlling  swarms  of  bees. 
Different  and  useful. 

Small  Game  Hunting,  by  Tom  Brakefield,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105,  253  pp.,  $10.  Brakefield,  a fulltime  outdoor  writer/photographer 
from  central  Pennsylvania,  has  put  together  here  an  excellent  guide  on  the  basics  of 
collecting  edible  small  game  species  such  as  rabbits  and  squirrels,  plus  the  “big”  small 
game  critters  like  foxes  and  coons.  In  addition  he  gets  into  chuck,  crow  and  pigeon 
shooting,  and  tells  how  to  clean  and  dress  small  game — information  that  will  be 
particularly  welcomed  by  the  younger  hunter. 

Deer  Hunting  With  Dalrymple,  by  Byron  W.  Dalrymple,  David  McKay,  750  3rd  Ave., 
NYC  10017,  248  pp.  $12.95.  After  decades  of  hunting  both  whitetails  and  mule  deer, 
Dalrymple  tells  how  to  pick  the  best  hunting  time  . . . pinpoint  the  best  deer  areas  . . . 
choose  a deer  rifle  . . . find  a trophy  buck  . . . boost  your  odds  on  whitetails  . . . give 
yourself  the  edge  over  the  quarry.  The  kind  of  information  that  can  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  on  a deer  mountain. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted  in- 
clude taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns 
and  artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a 
four-year-period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  212  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to 
identify  them,  what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts. 
128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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ROAD-KILLED  deer  are  the  subject  of  a 
lot  of  time,  expense,  study,  and  grief 
to  the  Game  Commission.  Granted,  it  is 
unavoidable — with  all  the  cars  and 
whitetails  we  have  in  Pennsylvania — that 
thousands  of  deer  will  be  killed  by  vehicles 
each  year,  and  we  accept  it  as  our  respon- 
sibility to  pick  up  and  dispose  of  them. 

The  problems  that  arise  concerning 
these  dead  animals  come  when  people 
decide  to  put  their  personal  opinions  into 
action. 

A person  might  come  onto  an  injured 
deer  that  is  floundering  along  the  highway. 
Thinking  of  the  wellbeing  of  the  animal,  this 
person  might  take  the  deer  (via  car  trunk) 
home,  then  call  the  vet.  When  he  is  told  by 
the  vet  or  Game  Commission  personnel 
that  the  deer  will  have  to  be  destroyed,  the 
person  usually  becomes  upset.  Why  not? 
He  has  made  the  mistake  of  becoming 
personally  attached  to  a wild  animal. 

Another  case  is  of  the  person  who  de- 
cides that  a dead  deer  lying  along  the  road 
wouid  look  good  in  his  home  freezer.  I’d 
like  to  know  how  many  thousands  of  trips 
by  the  deputies  and  game  protectors  are 
wasted,  trying  to  find  a deer  that  has  been 
taken  by  someone. 

It  is  a common  misconception  today  that 
all  road-killed  deer  are  disposed  of  in  deer 
pits.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
only  change  from  the  past  is  that 
Commonwealth-owned  facilities  may  no 
longer  accept  the  deer.  They  accept  only 
U.S.D. A. -inspected  meats  into  their  kitch- 
ens and  freezers.  Private  homes  and  insti- 
tutions may  still  accept  them. 

Also,  during  the  cooler  months  of  fall  and 
winter,  we-  skin  several  thousand  road- 
killed  deer  before  discarding  those  car- 
casses which  cannot  be  utilized.  This  in 
itself  accounts  for  nearly  $10,000  for  the 
Game  Fund. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  all  the  re- 
search data  obtained  from  the  female  road 
kills.  From  these  animals,  PGC  biologists 
are  able  to  keep  track  of  the  age  structure 
of  the  herd,  reproductive  capacities,  and 
sex  ratios.  All  this  information  is  vital  to  an 
ongoing  deer  management  program,  and 
road  kills  go  to  very  good  use  in  this  sense. 

For  those  people  that  can’t  trust  the 
Game  Commission  to  know  what  we  are 
doing,  I might  also  add  that  it  is  against  the 
law  to  pick  up  a road-killed  deer.  The  fine  is 
$100  and  that  could  buy  a lot  of  beef.  I 
mentioned  that  to  a gentleman  this  month 
as  he  paid  the  fine  for  doing  just  that. 

August  2 — Each  year,  the  Game  Com- 
mission pays  the  bill  for  three  dinner  meet- 


By  Mike  Schmit 
District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


ings  for  the  training  of  deputies.  Two  or 
three  game  protectors  may  get  together 
and  hold  their  meetings  jointly,  or  each 
game  protector  may  hold  meetings  for  his 
deputies  alone.  Either  type  of  arrangement 
requires  that  a game  protector  get  compet- 
itive bids  from  three  separate  vendors  or 
restaurants.  The  lowest  bidder  is  awarded 
the  contract.  Today  I went  to  three 
Reading-area  restaurants.  Each  gave  me 
a bid  and  in  a few  weeks  I will  know  which 
one  is  to  be  our  meeting  place  this  year. 

August  3 — Back  in  March  I mentioned 
that  we  hold  periodic  meetings  of  all 
Hunter  Education  instructors  in  Berks 
County.  Tonight  we  had  one  of  these. 
Nearly  50  instructors  were  present  and  we 
discussed  course  outlines  and  the  various 
types  of  classes.  We  also  viewed  and 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  “What  Do 
You  See?”  slide  program.  These  slides 
prove  that  anyone’s  sight  can  be  deceiv- 
ing. Anyone  can  cause  a hunting  accident 
if  he  isn’t  always  100  percent  sure  of  his 
target.  Given  the  right  conditions,  we  can 
all  make  mistakes  in  identifying  a subject. 

August  9 — Nuisance  complaints  con- 
cerning small  mammals  usually  involve 
someone  asking  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion come  trap  and  remove  the  pesky 
rabbits,  skunks,  groundhogs,  squirrels, 
etc.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  can’t  person- 
ally take  care  of  many.  It  would  be  a 
full-time  job,  and  even  then  one  person 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  it  all.  As  I see  it,  my 
job  is  to  give  advice  and  let  the  people  take 
care  of  their  own  problems  from  there. 

Tonight  I attended  the  Mt.  Penn  borough 
council  meeting  for  just  this  reason.  Mt. 
Penn  and  the  surrounding  area  are  over- 
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run  with  skunks.  I get  numerous  calls 
about  them,  and  in  most  cases  I explain 
that  skunks  are  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Usually,  though,  the  people  still  want  box 
traps  so  they  can  trap  the  critters. 

My  purpose  at  this  meeting  was  to  ex- 
plain the  problem  to  the  borough  council 
and  give  them  one  box  trap  for  their  use.  I 
suggested  that  they  have  duplicates  of  this 
trap  built  at  the  area  high  school  and  then 
lend  out  the  traps  from  borough  hall. 

The  Game  Commission  certainly  can’t 
provide  traps  to  every  person  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  has  an  animal  problem.  What 
we  can  do,  though,  is  give  advice,  and  this 
seems  to  do  the  job  in  95  percent  of  the 
cases. 

August  10 — Game  Protector  Jack 
Schweitzer  of  Dauphin  County  and  I trav- 
eled to  State  College  today  to  meet  Game 
Protectors  Jack  Weaver,  Tioga  County, 
and  Bernie  Schmader,  Union  County.  The 
four  of  us  were  scheduled  to  present  two 
days  of  classes  to  students  at  Stone  Val- 
ley. This  is  the  Junior  Conservation  Camp 
in  northern  Huntingdon  County  that  Penn 
State  runs  in  conjunction  with  the  Feder- 
ated Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kids  fortunate  enough  to  attend  this  camp 
get  a fine  introduction  to  the  outdoors  and 
their  environment. 

August  14 — The  Southeast  Division 
picnic  was  held  today.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  times  that  the  families  of  Game  Com- 
mission employees  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  together.  We  held  it  at  the  French 
Creek  State  Park  in  southern  Berks 
County.  Since  the  division  includes  the 
thirteen  counties  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, this  location  was  centrally  located. 
All  the  kids  really  had  a good  time  and  it 
gave  the  wives  a chance  to  see  and  talk  to 
others  with  similar  problems  and  lifestyles. 

August  16 — Game  Protector  Rod  Dilling 
recently  asked  me  what  I thought  of  a 
nighttime  practice  shoot  for  deputies  that 
would  entail  shooting  under  police  combat 
conditions  with  just  the  light  of  a flashlight.  I 
thought  it  sounded  great,  and  Rod  set  it  up 
to  be  held  tonight  at  SGL  182  near 
Kutztown.  Deputies  from  several  districts 
attended,  and  all  of  them  learned  a lot 
about  shooting  under  conditions  of  poor 
light.  This  is  important  training  for  the  dep- 
uties, as  many  of  them  work  long  hours  on 
night  patrol  and  face  the  genuine  possibil- 
ity of  encountering  resistance  by  an  armed 
violator. 


August  21 — Someone  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way  today  that  it  is  illegal  to  pick  up  a 
road-killed  deer.  I received  a call  that  a 
deer  had  been  hit  on  Route  562  near 
Stonersville.  As  I approached  the  spot,  I 
saw  a man  get  into  his  car  and  pull  away 
quickly.  From  the  blood  that  was  on  the 
road,  I knew  this  was  where  the  deer  had 
been  hit,  so  I turned  on  my  red-light  and 
stopped  the  man.  Sure  enough,  the  deer 
was  on  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 

On  one  hand,  he  should  be  glad  I took  it. 
When  I skinned  the  deer,  I saw  there  was 
nothing  edible  left  of  the  carcass.  He  would 
have  been  lucky  to  find  five  pounds  of 
good  meat  on  the  entire  deer.  As  it  was,  it 
cost  him  $100. 

August  22 — A game  protector's  job  in  a 
nutshell  is  one  of  educating  people  to  the 
ways  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  management. 
In  doing  this,  we  take  advantage  of  many 
types  of  media.  I utilize  radio  and  television 
as  much  as  I can,  but  I especially  like  to 
write.  I believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  a 
message  to  the  most  people. 

Today  I sat  down  and  wrote  a lengthy 
article  for  the  Sunday  Reading  Eagle.  The 
articles  that  I write  are  all  different,  but 
each  has  something  to  do  with  hunting, 
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trapping,  the  Game  Commission,  or 
wildlife.  Since  the  Reading  Eagle  is  the 
major  Sunday  newspaper  for  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  counties,  I feel  this  is  a good  way 
to  talk  to  the  most  people  with  the  least 
effort. 

August  28 — Dove  season  is  almost  here 
and  that  means  many  more  evenings  will 
be  spent  away  from  home.  Since  I patrol 
mostly  on  foot,  I'd  better  find  the  best  dove 
areas  now,  before  opening  day. 

Tonight  I traveled  to  an  area  of  Oley 
Township  that  is  usually  one  of  the  coun- 
ty’s better  dove  roosts.  Sure  enough,  birds 
filled  the  sky  for  the  last  hour  of  the  day. 
This  will  surely  be  a good  place  to  have  a 
deputy  patrol.  Dove  roosts  are  often  the 
scene  of  a lot  of  late  shooting  and  littering. 
Tomorrow  night  I’ll  check  a spot  in  Exeter 
Township. 

August  30 — Jack  Holcomb  of  radio  sta- 
tion WEEU  in  Reading  has  built  himself  a 
fine  reputation  as  an  ornithologist.  Each 
weekday  at  11  a.m.  he  has  a 25-minute 
show  called  “Birdtalk,”  where  people  can 
call  in  with  their  observations  or  questions 
about  “our  fine  feathered  friends,  the 
birds,”  as  Jack  would  put  it. 

Today  Jack  asked  if  I would  come  in  and 
do  a show  with  him.  This  way,  people 


could  get  answers  to  their  questions  con- 
cerning legal  matters. 

Some  of  his  listeners  are  hunters,  some 
are  middle-of-the-roaders,  and  others  are 
strongly  against  hunting.  I jumped  at  the 
chance  to  do  the  show  as  it  would  give  me 
the  chance  to  explain  why  hunting  in  many 
cases  is  necessary,  and  in  others  how  it 
alters  a species’  mortality  rate  insignifi- 
cantly. 


August  31 — National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  is  nearly  here  and  the  PGC  will 
have  its  display  in  the  Berkshire  Shopping 
Mall.  The  Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of 
Berks  County  reserve  the  use  of  the  Mall 
each  year  for  this  particular  week.  There 
will  be  displays  of  many  organizations,  all 
dealing  with  wildlife  or  the  out-of-doors.  I 
started  preparing  the  Game  Commission’s 
display  today.  I want  to  build  this  year’s 
theme  around  “Dollars  for  Wildlife.” 

The  majority  of  people  take  wildlife  for 
granted  and  think  it  is  just  something  that  is 
always  around.  What  they  don’t  realize  is 
that  most  wildlife  management  today  is 
paid  for  by  those  who  hunt.  Wildlife  is  a 
renewable  and  self-supporting  resource  if 
used  wisely.  Hunters  and  trappers  are  the 
tools  by  which  we  can  guarantee  healthy 
wildlife  populations  in  the  future. 


Franklin  Regional  Wins  Eco-Meet  Finals 

Franklin  Regional’s  team  beat  out  the  winners  of  nine  preliminary  Eco-Meets  to 
take  the  1979  Pittsburgh  District  Eco-Meet  Finals  at  Crooked  Creek  Lake,  near 
Ford  City. 

Eco-Meets  are  environmental  competitions  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  A school  district’s  team  consists  of  a coach  plus  three  squads  of  three 
members  each:  the  nature  sleuth  squad  (grades  1-5),  junior  varsity  (grades  6-8)  and 
varsity  (grades  9-12).  Each  squad  competes  in  three  half-hour  contests  in  such 
areas  as  reptile  and  amphibian  identification,  scavenger  hunts,  orienteering  and 
tree  identification. 

Members  of  the  winning  Franklin  Regional  team  coached  by  Tom  Pierson  were 
Lynn  Riddile,  Lisa  Todd,  Jeff  Russell,  Cameron  Cofer,  Rachael  Pierce,  Douglas 
Lazorick,  Carl  Esposito,  Andrew  Garman,  and  Paul  Szejk. 


The  Roaming  Period 

Fresh  water  clams  spend  the  early  part  of  their  lives  as  parasites  on  fishes. 


Slow  Starter 

At  birth,  a black  bear  cub  weighs  about  eight  ounces,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
blind,  and  covered  with  dark  hair  so  thin  it  is  practically  naked. 
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Scene  1 : 

Your  sportsmen’s  club  is  conducting  a 
hunter  education  program  with  the  local 
scout  troop.  You’re  the  speaker  for  the 
evening  session.  Your  topic  is  the  safe 
handling  of  a loaded  shotgun  in  the  field. 
It’s  an  important  aspect  of  your  hunter 
safety  program  and  one  you  want  to  be 
clear-as-crystal  to  the  twenty  future  hunt- 
ers present. 

About  ten  minutes  into  your  presenta- 
tion, two  fellows  on  the  side  of  the  group 
begin  a conversation  that  can  just  barely 
be  heard  across  the  room.  What  would  you 
do? 

Scene  2: 

A biology  teacher  from  your  local  high 
school  has  requested  a speaker  from  your 
sportsmen’s  club  to  present  a brief  talk  on 
the  habits  and  habitats  of  the  wild  turkey. 
You’re  pleased  to  represent  the  club  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a bit  nervous  at  the’idea  of 
speaking  in  such  an  unfamiliar  situation. 

You’ve  brought  some  slate  and  box  calls 
along  and,  when  you  get  to  the  appropriate 
point,  you  pass  the  calls  around  the  class. 
Five  minutes  later,  when  you’re  about  to 
explain  the  danger  of  calling  while  con- 
cealed, a wise  guy  decides  to  try  the  box 
call.  Of  course,  all  eyes  turn  to  the  caller. 
What  would  you  do? 

There’s  probably  no  group  of  people 
who  have  more  decisions  of  this  type  than 
classroom  teachers.  Management  of  the 
class  and  its  learning  atmosphere  is  as 
important  to  good  education  as  knowledge 
of  one’s  subject.  In  fact,  at  the  elementary 
level  it’s  perhaps  more  important — a factor 
that  makes  the  job  of  the  elementary 
teacher  difficult  and  fundamentally  impor- 
tant. 

However,  even  though  professional 
teachers  handle  dozens  of  situations  like 


these  every  day,  the  methods  they  use  will 
vary.  It’s  just  not  possible  for  anyone  to 
say,  “This  is  the  right  way  to  handle  this 
situation.”  Many  factors  flavor  the  situation 
and  the  teacher  makes  an  instant  decision. 
Therefore,  this  column  isn't  going  to  con- 
demn one  response  and  praise  another  as 
the  one  and  only  solution.  However,  it  will 
look  at  a few  alternatives  to  the  obvious 
solutions  and  mention  a number  of  ideas 
you  might  find  helpful. 

Now,  let’s  take  another  look  at  Scenes 
1 and  2.  An  obvious  response  to  the 
talkative  boys  would  be — “Fellows,  please 
be  quiet  and  pay  attention,”  or  “Fellows, 
would  you  mind  being  quiet?"  In  Scene  2, 
you  could  say  the  same  thing  to  the  stu- 
dent with  the  turkey  call.  In  each  case, 
however,  your  verbal  response  would 
break  the  continuity  of  your  discussion. 
The  impact  of  what  you  want  to  make  clear 
would  be  lessened,  you  would  lose  time 
and  also  place  yourself  in  a vulnerable 
position.  The  vulnerability  lies  in  the  fact 
that  your  statement,  or  more  likely  your 
question,  could  provoke  a wise-crack  an- 
swer from  the  students.  Then  what?  Would 
you  bristle  up,  assert  yourself,  and  ask 
them  to  shape  up  or  ship  out?  Again,  that 
takes  time  and  if  done,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  your  lesson  and  the  image  you 
project  to  the  entire  group.  It’s  easy  to  see 
that  after  an  incident  like  this,  the  teacher 
could  have  second  thoughts  about  inviting 
a guest  speaker  into  the  classroom  and  the 
speaker  will  probably  never  attempt  such  a 
thing  again.  That  would  be  too  bad. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  clear  that  in 
each  case  the  disruption  has  to  be  han- 
dled and  eliminated  in  order  to  re-establish 
a learning  atmosphere.  If  a private  conver- 
sation is  loud  enough  to  be  heard  even 
slightly  by  the  other  students,  then  you  can 
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be  sure  you  have  less  than  100  percent 
attention.  In  addition,  some  students  might 
wrongly  assume  that  because  you  tolerate 
this  disruption,  perhaps  what  you’re  saying 
isn’t  really  all  that  important.  In  Scene  1, 
that  could  be  disastrous. 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  to  eliminate  this 
disruption  without  saying  something?  Do 
you  remember  when  you  were  in  school 
and  you  had  a teacher  who  could  say  more 
with  one  look,  one  “hairy  eyeball,”  than  a 
ten-minute  sermon?  That  teacher  was 
using  a signal.  A frown  is  a signal.  A finger 
held  to  the  lips  is  a signal  and  so  is  a tap  of 
a pencil,  a snap  of  the  finger  or  a flick  of 
the  lights.  Signals  are  non-verbal  com- 
municators that  don’t  invite  verbal  re- 
sponses and  can  be  given  without  break- 
ing into  the  lesson.  Most  of  us  use  them 
with  our  own  children,  and  with  each  other. 
If  they  don't  work  you  can  still  try  some- 
thing else. 

But  what  would  be  the  next  step?  Again, 
remember  when  you  were  doing  some- 
thing you  knew  you  shouldn't  really  be 
doing  and  suddenly  you  saw  your  teacher 
or,  if  at  home,  your  dad  coming  your  way? 
Their  presence  near  you  caused  you  to 
shape-up.  They  didn’t  have  to  say  a 
word — but  the  closer  they  got,  the  better 
you  got! 

But  what  if  even  this  doesn’t  work?  Sup- 
pose a young  gal  is  tapping  a pencil  and 
isn’t  really  aware  that  she’s  disturbing 
everyone  else.  While  you  go  on  talking 
about  your  lesson  topic  you  can  move  over 
to  her  position  and  lightly  touch  her  nervous 
hand.  Sometimes  a hand  on  the  shoulder 
works  wonders.  However,  with  older  stu- 
dents, and  especially  older  students  of  the 
opposite  sex,  be  sure  the  meaning  of  your 
touch  cannot  be  misinterpreted. 

If  all  this  fails,  you’re  now  to  the  point 
where  verbal  contact  is  almost  unavoid- 
able. Most  cases  of  minor  disruptions  can 
be  handled  by  these  basic,  common-sense 
techniques.  But,  if  a verbal  confrontation 
seems  necessary,  many  psychologists 
agree  the  best  question  to  ask  is,  “What 


are  you  doing?”  After  the  youngster’s  re- 
sponse, ask,  “What  should  you  be  doing?” 
These  questions  allow  you  to  gather  all  the 
information  before  you  act  and  also  allow 
the  youngster  to  redirect  his  own  attention. 
In  the  process,  you  can  remain  cool  and 
calm  and  maintain  your  image. 

In  summary  then,  the  sequence  goes 
something  like  this:  (1)  ignore  the  behavior 
if  possible,  (2)  signal  the  youngster  to  stop 
what  he’s  doing,  (3)  move  closer  to  him,  (4) 
if  appropriate,  touch  him  lightly  on  the 
hand,  arm  or  shoulder.  All  this  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  lesson  at  hand. 
If  these  things  fail  to  eliminate  the  disrup- 
tion, (5)  confront  the  youngster  verbally. 

These  five  ideas  are  from  a list  of  over 
twenty  such  ways  to  cope  with  classroom 
management  problems.  The  list  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Robert  Shrigley  at  the  College 
of  Education,  Penn  State.  If  you’re  in- 
terested in  the  other  ideas  Shrigley  pre- 
sents, drop  him  a line  at  157  Chambers 
Building,  University  Park,  PA,  16801.  He’ll 
be  glad  to  share  some  things  with  you. 

Scene  1 (continued) . . . 

Without  a break  in  your  presentation, 
you  meander  nearer  to  the  two  fellows 
and  try  to  catch  their  eye.  They’re  so  en- 
grossed in  their  own  conversation,  that 
they’re  unaware  of  your  presence.  You 
suddenly  stop  talking  in  mid-sentence.  All 
eyes  turn  to  you.  The  boys  glance  at  you 
and  see  a bit  of  a glare.  Then  you  continue. 
Your  message  is  delivered  without  signific- 
ant interruption. 

Scene  2 (continued) . . . 

Without  saying  anything,  or  giving  much 
reaction  to  the  sounds,  you  move  cooly 
toward  the  student  with  the  calls — while 
you  continue  your  talk — and  take  the  calls 
from  the  student.  You  place  them  on  the 
front  desk  or  use  them  to  illustrate  what 
you’re  saying.  Everyone  knows  you  mean 
business  and  you’ve  kept  control  of  the 
group  without  losing  your  own  cool  and 
without  being  harsh. 


Bio- Rhythms 

Several  wildlife  species  go  through  fairly  predictable  population  “ups”  and 
“downs.”  Lemmings,  for  example,  have  about  a four-year  cycle;  snowshoe  hares,  a 
ten-year  cycle. 
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I COME  HALF  awake,  surfacing  into 
the  night.  Lightning  flashes  to  the 
west.  I lie  warm  in  the  sleeping  bag 
beneath  the  tarpaulin,  listening  to 
thunder  punctuate  the  drone  of  the 
mountain  stream. 

I turn  on  my  side.  Before  my  eyes, 
embers  glow.  No  fire  there,  I think, 
and  wake  up  hard.  The  chips  of  light 
shine  a steady  blue-green.  Foxfire.  The 
stuff  litters  the  ground  all  around  my 
camp.  Going  to  bed,  blinded  by 
firelight,  I hadn  t noticed. 

I slip  out  of  my  bag  and  pull  on  boots 
and  a shirt.  I walk  uphill  from  the  tarp 
and  pick  up  a stick  that  glows  like  a 
sorcerer’s  wand.  Farther  into  the 
woods,  an  entire  stump  shines. 

Foxfire  is  the  luminescent  network  of 
the  honey  mushroom,  Armillaria  mel- 
lea.  The  fungus  parasitizes  trees,  attack- 
ing roots,  bark,  and  twigs.  By  day,  the 
organism’s  growing  strands  are  incon- 
spicuous black  threads;  by  night,  they 
shine  with  a cold  and  eerie  light. 

The  narrow  band  of  sky  between  the 
mountains  pulses  orange,  and  thunder 
rumbles.  Carrying  the  foxfire  stick,  I 
wander  up  the  old  railroad  grade  that 
shares  the  cramped  valley  with  the 
stream.  Even  now,  with  the  sky  black 
and  a storm  brewing,  I find  enough 
light  to  reconnoiter. 

The  human  eye  can  see  better  in  the 
dark  than  most  people  realize.  In  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  of  darkness,  the 
pupil  dilates  fully;  in  the  retina,  where 
the  visual  image  falls,  color-sensitive 
cone  cells  recede  in  favor  of  light- 
sensitive  rod  cells.  After  about  forty- 
five  minutes  a pigment  called  visual 
purple  has  saturated  the  rods.  Dark 
adapted,  we  can  detect  seventh  mag- 
nitude stars  on  a crisp,  moonless  night, 
or  the  light  of  a single  candle  burning  a 
mile  away. 

The  railroad  grade  crosses  a grassy 
flat.  Ahead,  three  shapes  move,  one 
larger  than  the  other  two.  I stop  and 
crouch,  shifting  my  weight  to  the  balls 
of  my  feet.  Is  my  body  preparing  to 
run,  or  to  pounce?  The  shapes  mill 
about  and  freeze.  I hear  a low  whine, 
and  a sharp  tvhiew.  Deer.  Their  white 
tails  wave  as  they  bound  up  the  grade. 

I feel  relieved  and  decide  that,  at 
least  in  the  dark,  I am  a retreater. 


Chuck  Fergus 


I stand  and  listen  to  the  night.  Buzz- 
es, trills,  creaks,  and  chirps  overlay 
and  interrupt  one  another.  The  din 
comes  from  rodent  and  amphibian 
throats,  insect  legs  and  wings.  I pick 
out  what  I think  are  a toad’s  trill  and  the 
rattle  of  a leopard  frog,  perhaps  only 
because  I remember  seeing  a toad  and  a 
frog  along  the  trail  at  dusk. 

The  stream  is  a black  line  between 
black  ledges;  I inch  down  to  it.  Spider- 
webs glisten  like  silver  dollars  on  the 
rocky  overhangs.  I glimpse  striders 
skating  on  quiet  pools  and  wonder  what 
goes  on  in  deeper  water:  crayfish  scut- 
tling on  the  bottom,  water  beetles  pa- 
trolling, trout  hunting  the  ripples  for 
larvae  of  caddis  and  stonefly. 

Thunder  rolls  on  the  heels  of  the 
lightning,  and  wind  roars  on  the  ridge. 
The  air  is  alive  and  full  of  the  scent  of 
approaching  rain.  I pick  my  way  along 
the  stream  back  toward  camp.  Trees 
creak  and  branches  wave;  leaves  wink 
light  and  dark,  like  racing  water. 

The  first  drops  spatter  the  ground. 
Then  they  swarm  down,  silencing  the 
animal  chorus  and  drowning  the  sound 
of  the  stream.  I grope  my  way  back  to 
the  tarp  and  duck  under.  The  rain  falls 
in  sheets,  and  the  air  is  cold.  Shivering, 
I crawl  back  in  the  sleeping  bag.  As  I 
doze  off,  I find  myself  begrudging  the 
storm:  it  has  driven  me  from  a world  I 
rarely  explore. 

Others  are  more  at  home  in  the  night 
and  understand  it  better.  David  Rains 
Wallace,  a 33-year-old  naturalist,  re- 
corded five  years  of  night  observations 
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THE  BAT  IS  THE  ONLY  mammal  capable 
of  wing-flapping  flight,  but  another  night 
creature,  the  flying  squirrel,  has  mastered 
the  art  of  gliding.  A layer  of  loose  skin 
runs  from  front  leg  to  hind  leg  on  each 
side  of  the  body;  stretched,  the  skin  forms 
a plane  that  supports  the  animal  in  midair. 
Though  not  rare,  many  outdoorsmen  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  small  fascinating 
creatures. 


in  a book  called  The  Dark  Range.  He 
writes:  “How  is  night  different  from 
day?  It  doesn’t  simply  have  less  light 
than  day;  night  has  different  light. 
Night  is  more  than  a negation.”  He 
adds,  “For  humans,  there  is  no  wilder- 
ness more  difficult  to  explore  . . . 
Dusk  is  a frontier  that  cannot  be 
crossed  on  wheels. 

On  the  other  side  of  dusk,  the  world 
remains  awake  and  full  of  life  whether 
we  choose  to  ignore  it  or  explore  it. 
Many  creatures  function  better  in 
darkness  than  in  light,  and  many  that 
we  see  in  the  day  also  lead  full  and 
dramatic  lives  after  sunset. 

Ears  and  Nose 

The  nocturnal  animal  relies  a great 
deal  on  its  ears  and  nose.  Sounds  carry 
better  at  night  (Have  you  noticed  how  a 
nocturnal  animal  makes  a rustling  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  size?),  and  scents 
tend  to  linger  in  the  absence  of  rising 
air  currents.  We  cup  our  hands  behind 
our  ears  to  funnel  in  sound;  deer,  bats, 
rabbits,  and  foxes  hear  this  way  always. 
Night  naturalists  have  learned  to  keep 
their  noses  wet  as  a hound’s;  the  mois- 
ture sharpens  the  sense  of  smell. 

Augmenting  smell  and  hearing  is  a 
kinesthetic  sense — a knowledge  of 
body  position  in  relation  to  other  ob- 
jects. As  an  animal  explores,  it  learns 
that  a hollow  log  is  four  jumps  in  a 
certain  direction  from  a leaning  tree, 
the  burrow  a dozen  from  the  stream’s 
edge.  Pursued,  the  animal  can  race  to 
safety  in  total  darkness,  its  mental  map 
so  thoroughly  imprinted  that  a twist  in 
direction  no  longer  means  avoiding  a 
stump  or  a rock  but  is  simply  part  of  the 
nighttime  running  gait. 

If  terrain  changes — if  a tree  falls,  if 
floods  carry  away  a log — the  kinesthetic 
map  may  need  recharting.  If  an  animal 
blunders  out  of  its  territory,  it  may  have 
to  wander  around  until  it  bumps  into 
something  familiar. 

Where  I live,  a popular  night  activity 
is  “spotting” — cruising  rural  roads 
while  playing  a spotlight  on  the  fields. 
The  eyes  of  many  animals  reflect  the 
glare  like  twin  coals;  the  reflection  evi- 
dences an  adaptation  for  sharper  night 
vision.  In  the  eye,  light  passes  through 
the  retina  and  stimulates  its  visual  cells. 
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Then  a reflective  layer — the  tapetum 
lucidum,  literally  “bright  carpet” — - 
mirrors  the  light  back  through  the  vi- 
sual cells,  stimulating  them  a second 
time.  Receiving  double  information, 
the  brain  forms  a clearer  picture.  When 
we  catch  a deer  in  the  spotlight’s  circle, 
it  is  our  own  mirrored  light  we  see — 
not,  as  some  believe,  a special  light  the 
animal  shines  from  its  eyes  to  guide  its 
path. 

Bullfrogs,  cats,  dogs,  foxes,  raccoons, 
and  deer  all  have  eyes  that  shine.  Wolf 
spiders’  eyes  glitter  like  glass.  Goatsuck- 
ers and  night  herons  are  among  the 
few  birds  so  adapted,  while  most  ro- 
dents lack  a reflective  layer  and  must 
rely  on  smell,  hearing,  and  touch. 
Eyeshine  color — green,  yellow,  white, 
and  red  are  common — depends  on  the 
amount  of  blood  and  visual  chemicals  in 
the  eye.  It  may  vary  within  a species  or, 
from  day  to  day  or  moment  to  moment, 
in  an  individual. 

At  least  one  creature  can  function  in 
total  darkness:  the  bat.  A bat  on  the 
wing  emits  a stream  of  high-pitched 
cries.  The  cries  reflect  off  nearby  ob- 
jects. The  bat’s  ears  pick  up  the  echoes, 
pinpointing  the  objects’  locations.  We 
can  only  speculate  on  the  mental  pic- 
ture a bat  forms  of  its  surroundings;  in 
any  case,  its  lightning  reflexes  allow  it 
to  dodge  obstructions  and  seize  flying 
prey. 

The  bat  is  the  only  mammal  capable 
of  wing-flapping  flight.  Another  night 
creature,  the  flying  squirrel,  has  mas- 
tered the  art  of  gliding.  A layer  of  loose 
skin  runs  from  front  leg  to  hind  leg  on 
each  side  of  the  squirrel’s  body; 
stretched,  the  skin  forms  a plane  that 
supports  the  animal  in  midair. 

A Soft  Noise 

One  evening  I walked  a snowy  moun- 
tain road  above  a valley  where  lights 
were  winking  on.  A soft  noise  tore  the 
twilight,  startling  me.  A flying  squirrel 
landed  on  the  trunk  of  a pitch  pine.  It 
looked  at  me  with  huge,  black  eyes, 
then  launched  into  the  purple  light 
downslope.  A moment  later  a second 
squirrel  disturbed  the  air  a foot  above 
my  head.  Its  passage  sounded  like  a 
tissue  pulled  from  the  box.  It  barely 
touched  the  pine  before  gliding  after  its 
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partner.  Those  were  the  only  flying 
squirrels  I have  ever  seen,  and  thev 
were  the  only  life  I found  on  that  frigid, 
moonlit  night. 

Among  the  most  abundant  night 
creatures  are  spiders.  Scientists  have 
named  more  than  30,000  species,  many 
nocturnal,  and  estimate  four  times  that 
many  remain  unclassified.  All  spiders 
are  able  to  spin  silk,  an  internal  liquid 
that  hardens  to  a pliable  thread  when 
stretched.  Spiders  are  carnivores.  A 
spider  catches  prey,  pierces  it  with 
hollow  fangs,  injects  poison  to  kill  or 
paralyze  its  victim,  bathes  it  with  diges- 
tive fluid,  and,  as  the  creature’s  soft 
tissues  liquify,  sucks  its  body  dry. 

Spiders  of  Many  Sizes 

Spiders  come  in  many  sizes  and  col- 
ors, with  countless  techniques  for 
capturing  prey.  The  dwarf  spider,  the 
size  of  a pinhead,  inhabits  grass  a mil- 
lion to  the  acre,  lurking  on  the  blades, 
fashioning  its  silk  into  minute  webs  to 
entangle  the  even  more  numerous  tiny 
insects.  On  dewy  mornings,  fields  are 
spangled  with  webs  of  funnel  weavers; 
the  night  before,  a spider  hid  in  each, 
sensitive  legs  on  the  silk,  ready  to  rush 
forth  and  greet  any  insect  that  vibrated 
the  strands. 

Nor  do  all  spiders  spin  webs.  Wolf 
spiders — gray  or  brown,  long-legged, 
nearly  an  inch  in  length — chase  over 
rocks  or  lie  in  wait,  locating  prey  visu- 
ally. A female  wolf  spider  may  carry  an 
egg  sac  almost  as  large  as  her  abdomen; 
after  the  eggs  hatch,  the  spiderlings 
cling  to  her  body  for  several  days. 

The  orb  weavers  construct  classic, 
circular  webs.  With  the  first  frosts,  a 
wandering  impulse  stirs  some  species. 
At  dawn,  small  orb  weavers  climb  twigs 
or  tall  weeds,  face  into  the  breeze,  and 
spin  long  threads  of  silk.  The  rising  air 
catches  the  silk  and  tugs  the  spiders 
aloft.  Their  free  flight  may  cover  a 
hundred  feet  or  a hundred  miles;  spider 
parachutists  have  shown  up  on  moun- 
taintops  and  far  out  at  sea. 

Animal  night  behaviors  and  adapta- 
tions to  the  dark  are  legion. 

Sea  turtles  lumber  ashore  to  lay  eggs 
in  the  moonlight. 

Small  birds — warblers,  thrushes, 
sparrows — migrate  by  night,  when 
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they  are  less  vulnerable  to  predation 
and  when  the  air  is  generally  more 
stable. 

Fireflies  flash  their  luminescent  ab- 
domens to  attract  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  To  minimize  confusion,  dif- 
ferent firefly  species  flash  different 
rhythms. 

Noctuid  moths  have  tympanic  mem- 
branes that  sense  high-frequency  vibra- 
tions (such  as  a bat  s echolocation  cries) 
and  warn  of  potential  danger. 

Barn  owls’  heart-shaped  facial  disks 
of  dense,  bristly  feathers  collect  sounds 
and  funnel  them  to  the  ears. 

On  hot  nights  rattlesnakes  hunt;  cells 
in  a pit  between  eye  and  nostril  sense 
heat  and  build  it  into  an  image:  to  a 
rattler,  a mouse  glows  like  foxfire. 

Night  bids  us  to  unlimber  our  own 
senses — hearing,  smell,  balance,  and 
temperature — and  to  cultivate  what  lit- 
tle kinesthetic  ability  our  minds  retain. 
We  have  no  adaptations  save  the  walls 


of  our  houses  and  our  mercury-vapor 
lamps. 

Strange  it  must  be  to  float  in  space 
and  view  the  nocturnal  planet:  the 
continents — especially  North  America 
— awash  in  light,  the  cities  visible  like 
scattered  pearls.  On  earth,  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find  a place  where  one 
can  view  night  sky  undiluted  by  artifi- 
cial light.  Astronomers  grow  uneasy  as 
their  huge,  sensitive  telescopes  are 
rendered  less  efficient;  backpackers 
deep  in  pristine  terrain  can  still  see  the 
glow  of  civilization. 

Today  our  night  light  seems  wasteful, 
a symbol  of  arrogance  and  domination 
of  night  and  nature.  It  wasn’t  always 
that  way. 

I have  a friend  who  lives  in  Wyom- 
ing. When  he  was  younger  he  would 
leave  his  cabin  in  the  middle  of  a clear 
night  and  climb  the  mountain  looming 
before  his  door.  From  the  summit  he 
could  see  higher  peaks,  many  snow- 
covered,  ranging  in  the  starlight.  He 
could  see  two  lights:  his  own  and  that  of 
a ranger  station  five  miles  away.  The 
lights  were  tiny  and  unobtrusive.  They 
must  have  seemed  part  of  the  night, 
like  the  stars. 

My  friend  would  observe  the  night 
from  his  mountain,  and  when  he  had 
seen  enough  he  would  climb  down. 

He  told  me  the  story  only  once.  He 
did  not  report  what  he  felt.  But  I 
realized  he  had  experienced  night  and 
knew  truly  that  it  was  half  of  life,  no 
more  and  no  less  than  day. 


Roger  Latham  Memorial  Started 

A memorial  scholarship  in  honor  of  Roger  M.  Latham  has  been  formalized  by  the 
family  and  close  associates.  Latham,  late  outdoors  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press, 
was  killed  May  15  in  a fall  while  on  a wildlife  photo  assignment  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
The  scholarship  will  aid  students  pursuing  a graduate  wildlife  degree  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  where  Dr.  Latham  earned  his  three  academic  degrees.  The 
fund  will  be  on  a revolving  basis,  with  scholarships  awarded  each  year  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  faculty  of  Penn  State’s  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Graduate 
School.  The  memorial  is  seen  as  a fitting  tribute  to  a man  who  was  internationally 
recognized  for  his  dedication  to  the  informed  management  of  natural  resources. 
Contributions,  which  are  tax  exempt,  may  be  sent  to  Latham  Memorial  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  17265,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15235. 
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EACH  TIME  IT  appears  I have  tried 
everything  for  shooting  carp  with  a 
bow,  somebody  comes  up  with  some- 
thing different.  Consequently,  when 
Harry  Allaman  suggested  he  and  I join 
Howard  Osterling  and  Lon  Seitz  for  a 
summer  night  of  carp  hunting  on  the 
Susquehanna,  it  took  no  more  than  the 
usual  five  seconds  of  coaxing  to  get  me 
interested. 

My  late  son  Brian  had  an  expression 
which  covered  my  contribution  to  what 
ensued:  “Anything  worth  doing  wrong 
is  worth  doing  wrong  right.  ” 

You  have  to  make  some  allowances 
for  the  situations  in  which  I sometimes 
find  myself.  All  I’d  really  have  to  do 
would  be  take  pictures  and  make  notes 
of  who,  when,  where,  and  what,  and 
readers  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
any  results.  However,  the  desire  to  also 
play  occasionally  presents  perplexing 
problems. 

Harry  isn’t  of  much  help.  In  fact,  he 


sometimes  sits  back  waiting  for  these 
erplexing  problems  to  develop  so  that 
e can  record  them  with  his  movie 
camera  for  later  presentation  to  his 
watchers  over  WGAL-TV  in  Lancaster. 
As,  for  example,  the  time  I did  a som- 
ersault and  landed  on  my  head  while 
skiing,  up  in  the  Poconos.  Harry  asked 
me  to  repeat  it  since  his  camera  had  just 
run  out  of  film.  After  some  suggestions 
as  to  what  he  could  do  with  his  camera, 
I turned  right  around  and  did  it  again. 
It  has  been  my  experience  (yes,  and 
pleasure)  to  bump  around  with  Harry 
off  and  on  over  the  nearly  twenty-five 
years  that  he  has  conducted  “Call  of  the 
Outdoors.’  His  camera  has  brought  to 
the  local  scene  outdoor  stories  from 
Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cuba, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Mexico  and 
other  spots  near  and  far.  This  becomes 
doubly  remarkable  considering  that 
Harry  will  be  77  in  October  of  this  year. 

On  the  carp  deal  that  Harry  cooked 
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up  for  this  one,  he  was  counting  primar- 
ily on  the  expertise  of  “Howdy  Oster- 
ling,  Jr.,  of  Marysville.  Howdy,  when 
not  hunting  or  fishing,  is  a landscape 
architect  and  director  of  properties  for 
the  sixteen-county  Girl  Scout  Hemlock 
Council.  Assisting  would  be  Lon  Seitz, 
a long-time  friend  of  Howdy  who  also  is 
a landscape  architect.  He  manages  a 
number  of  hunting  and  fishing  trips 
with  his  Marysville  friend  almost  every 
year. 

The  Real  Hero 

Nevertheless,  the  real  hero  of  this 
episode  was  a seventeen-foot  canoe 
which  over  the  years  has  distributed 
quite  a bit  of  its  paint  on  rocks  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  in  the  Harrisburg 
area.  At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that 
a canoe  is  a rather  hazardous  craft  from 
which  to  shoot  carp,  especially  at  night. 
However,  during  late  summer  in  the 
area  we  hunted,  falling  overboard  is  less 
of  a problem  than  just  finding  enough 
water  to  float  any  craft. 

The  greatest  personal  hazard  if  you 
go  overboard  is  that  you  might  break 
some  part  of  your  anatomy  on  one  of  the 
countless  rocks  that  are  barely  covered 
or  which  protrude  above  the  water’s 
surface.  Although  we  also  had  a boat 
along  for  photographic  purposes,  it  was 
frequently  necessary  to  get  out  and 
drag  both  craft  across  the  shallows.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  hunting  carp 


at  night  in  this  area  of  the  Susquehanna 
is  so  productive.  Fish  that  move  in  out 
of  the  deep  water  to  feed  are  easily 
spotted  in  the  shallows. 

The  canoe  itself  is  basically  no  differ- 
ent from  any  other  except  for  a camou- 
flage paint  job  which  might  excite  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  the  event  of  an  invasion. 
But  the  feature  which  sets  this  canoe 
apart  from  all  others  is  the  lighting 
system.  An  ingenious  bracket  which 
bolts  across  the  prow  of  the  canoe  is 
designed  to  hold  two  Coleman  lanterns. 
On  each  end,  with  sufficient  clearance 
from  the  side  of  the  canoe,  is  attached  a 
grooved  bracket  which  is  held  in  place 
by  a wing  nut.  The  lantern  handles  fit 
into  the  grooves. 

The  lanterns  themselves  require  no 
modification  other  than  insertion  of  re- 
flecting material  on  the  backside  of  the 
globe.  This  serves  to  accentuate  and 
direct  the  light  where  needed  while 
also  preventing  rearward  glare  toward 
the  archer.  The  only  modification  to  the 
canoe  necessary  was  drilling  of  holes  to 
mount  the  bracket  which  carries  the 
lanterns. 

As  a second  craft,  a small  johnboat 
was  provided  with  a metal  lawn  chair  to 
give  Harry  a solid  base  from  which  to 
operate  his  movie  camera.  My  assign- 
ment was  to  operate  the  boat’s  electric 
motor  and  presumably  follow  the  canoe 
around  so  that  we  could  get  photos  of 
the  action.  And,  of  course,  there  was 
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the  promise  that  I would  get  a turn  in 
the  canoe. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  we  launched 
our  small  armada  as  we  had  somewhat 
overextended  ourselves  doing  justice  to 
a country  style  dinner  served  by  Mrs. 
Osterling  at  their  home.  It  was  just  as 
well  because  the  considerable  pool 
created  by  the  entrance  of  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek  into  the  Susquehanna 
River  is  a good  night  spot  for  carp.  In 
fact,  Howdy  started  off  the  hunt  by 
scoring  on  a carp  of  about  six  pounds 
before  we  left  the  pool. 

It  was  no  trouble  keeping  the  canoe 
in  sight.  On  an  approach,  the  lanterns 
made  it  appear  that  it  was  a car  rather 
than  a canoe.  Going  away,  the  area  in 
front  of  the  canoe  was  well  illuminated. 
The  biggest  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
crafts  together  was  in  trying  to  find  a 
pathway  through  the  shallows.  With 
the  boat  drawing  a bit  more  water  than 
the  canoe,  it  was  not  always  possible. 

However,  everything  was  going  well 
until  we  did  finally  become  separated. 
Lon  and  Howdy  had  been  taking  turns 
with  the  bow  with  equal  effectiveness. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the  canoe 
struck  a rock  at  an  angle  which  caused 
one  of  the  lanterns  to  dip  into  the  water 
and  the  first  problem  developed.  Water 
against  the  globe  caused  it  to  crack  and 
moisture  got  inside  to  extinguish  that 
lantern. 

A time  out  for  sandwiches  and  coffee 
provided  a chance  to  dry  out  the  lan- 
tern and  get  it  going  again.  Since  we 
now  had  a number  of  photos,  I took  a 
turn  in  the  shooting  end  of  the  canoe. 

||  After  a few  embarrassing  misses  my 
arrow  finally  found  a carp.  I was  using 
my  favorite  combination  of  a spincast 
reel  and  wooden  arrows,  and  every- 
thing was  going  my  way — until  I tried 
to  snub  up  the  fish.  The  line  promptly 
broke.  Well,  at  least  I had  finally  hit 
one.  And  then  another.  This  one  went 
charging  down  the  river.  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  turn  the  carp,  the 
barbed  fish  head  came  loose. 

Shots  were  quick  because  the  fish 
were  normally  on  the  move,  but  they 
were  usually  quite  close.  The  lights 
would  make  it  easy  to  see  them  at  a 
considerable  distance  and  it  was  possi- 
ble to  move  in  on  them  with  little 


difficulty.  Because  the  water  was  shal- 
low, a miss  frequently  meant  that  the 
arrow  fish  head  would  strike  a rock.  It 
was  not  long  until  my  supply  of  heads 
for  wooden  shafts  was  exhausted. 

It  was  necessary  to  switch  to  another 
bow,  a stouter  line  and  solid  glass 
shafts.  Things  went  well  for  a time. 
However,  my  solid  glass  arrows,  un- 
used for  a long  period,  were  popping 
the  string  nocks  every  time  the  head  hit 
a rock.  Finally,  I was  down  to  one  arrow 
when  that  one  slipped  away  from  the 
string  nock  by  its  own  weight.  I shoved 
the  two  back  together,  missed  a small 
carp,  and  then  came  around  a small 
island  to  find  three  really  big  fish  lined 
up  like  so  many  small  logs.  Of  course,  I 
was  out  of  ammunition.  (Later  I landed 
three  on  an  arrow  borrowed  from 
Howdy.) 

This  is  one  facet  of  night  hunting  for 
carp  that  needs  special  attention.  What 
may  be  only  an  annoyance  in  daytime 
can  be  a major  problem  at  night.  Dur- 
ing daylight,  if  you  drop  something  you 
can  usually  pick  it  up.  At  night  it  is 
generally  gone. 

For  example,  when  the  ring  that 
holds  the  flashgun  hot  shoe  on  my 
camera  came  loose,  it  could  have  pre- 
cluded any  more  still  pictures.  Fortu- 
nately, the  cord  attachment  for  the 
flashgun  was  available.  Later,  the  er- 
rant ring  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  when  we  emptied  the  water  at  the 
end  of  the  hunt. 

Learn  By  Experience 

Some  things  you  just  learn  by  experi- 
ence. For  example,  the  string  nocks 
popping  off  the  solid  glass  shafts  on 
almost  every  shot  was  something  new. 
Although  it  will  happen  occasionally, 
the  tremendous  vibration  set  up  when  a 
solid  glass  arrow  hits  a rock  does  things 
that  would  not  normally  be  anticipated. 
Attention  to  these  rocks  is  advis- 
able before  any  shooting  in  shallow 
water — particularly  if  the  arrows  have 
not  been  used  for  a time  and  the  glue 
has  become  dried  out  and  brittle. 

When  the  one  carp  shooting  rig  gave 
trouble,  it  was  fortunate  that  we  had  a 
spare  bow  along.  If  on  a trip  some 
distance  from  home,  it  is  always  good  to 
carry  a spare.  An  extra  string  should 
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always  be  carried,  as  well  as  a goodly 
supply  of  barbed  fishheads.  Extra  heads 
are  always  needed  when  wooden  shafts 
are  used  since  they  will  frequently 
break  off  either  from  hitting  a rock  or 
struggles  by  a carp.  With  the  wood 
inside  the  head  now  swelled  by  the 
water,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  remove 
the  piece  of  broken  shaft  without  spe- 
cial tools.  Once  the  wooden  insert  has 
dried,  it  can  be  removed  with  little 
difficulty  at  a later  and  more  convenient 
time. 

Although  the  weather  was  most 
pleasant  throughout  this  night,  it  can 
turn  cool.  Extra  outerwear  is  in  order. 
It  is  a good  idea  to  have  an  extra  pair  of 
dry  socks  along  just  in  case  you  do  step 
in  over  your  boots  or  find  it  necessary  to 
wade  in  sneakers  if  you  hit  unpassable 
shallows.  (My  feet  stayed  dry  until  I 
stepped  ashore  in  the  morning  on  a 
“safe”  looking  spot  of  ground.) 

Although  taking  carp  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  else,  being  out  on  a 
moonless  summer  night  has  an  appeal 
all  its  own.  Even  though  the  back- 
ground of  lights  from  Harrisburg 
on  this  trip  was  a constant  reminder 
that  we  were  not  far  removed  from 
civilization,  and  occasional  highway, 
airway  and  railroad  sounds  intruded 
upon  the  notion,  we  were  alone  with 
our  companions  for  the  most  part.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  forget  all  else  as  you  pick 
your  way  among  the  hidden  boulders 

SIMPLE  METAL  BRACKET  fitted  to  bow  of 
canoe  holds  two  Coleman  lanterns  to  pro- 
vide illumination  for  night  carp  hunting  in 
Susquehanna  shallows.  Backs  of  lanterns 
are  covered  to  keep  glare  out  of  archer’s 
eyes. 


and  sandbars  which  are  anticipated  im- 
pediments between  this  and  the  next 
shot.  There  is  a special  peace  between 
spurts  of  action  that  is  attainable  in  few 
other  ways. 

For  Harry  there  was  a need  and  the 
fulfillment  of  a moving  picture  story  on 
hunting  carp  at  night.  For  me,  there 
was  the  added  thrill  of  being  a partici- 
pant while  collecting  the  material  pre- 
sented here,  and  a hearty  breakfast  in  a 
nearby  restaurant  after  gathering  in  all 
the  gear  before  sunup  provided  that 
special  conviviality  that  is  a happy  con- 
clusion to  any  outdoor  experience. 

Whether  the  old  carp  is  the  object  or 
the  excuse  for  such  goings-on,  I am  glad 
he’s  available. 


* * * * 

Being  on  the  subject  of  carp  provides 
a special  reason  to  bring  in  a letter  from 
Dr.  T.  T.  Palmer  who  wrote  while 
serving  in  Panama  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 
He  mentioned  that  while  visiting  his  pa- 
rents in  southern  Minnesota  he  had 
taken  several  carp  from  their  boat  dock 
with  his  new  Bear  takedown  bow  and 
fiberglass  arrows.  “A  friendly  cabin 
owner  down  the  lake  gutted  and  split  the 
fish  lengthwise,  leaving  skin  and  scales 
intact.  After  brining  for  about  48  hours  (I 
would  recommend  24),  he  smoked  them 
for  several  hours  in  an  old  converted 
refrigerator.  In  all  sincerity,  this  smoked 
delicacy  was  directly  comparable  to 
smoked  whitefish  or  salmon.” 

The  doctor  said  they  ate  all  the  carp 
over  a period  of  two  or  three  days  and, 
unfortunately,  no  more  showed  up  near 
the  dock. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  carp 
were  brought  to  this  country  from 
Europe  where  they  are  somewhat 
prized  as  a food  fish.  Perhaps  we  are 
spoiled  or  are  just  not  aware  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  carp  can  be 
utilized.  During  the  Depression  we 
used  to  skin  out  the  small  ones,  soak 
them  in  vinegar  and  eat  them.  They 
were  edible  but  something  less  than 
exciting.  I have  never  tried  them 
smoked. 

Incidentally,  it  is  illegal  to  take  carp 
home  and  use  them  for  fertilizer  no 
matter  how  they  are  taken. 
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Thoughts  On 

Varmint 

Outfits 


by  Don  Lewis 


HB  M700  Remington  25-06  is  outstanding  rig  for  long-range  chucks. 


STUDIED  THE  woodchuck  for  a 
full  minute  before  deciding  to 
shoot.  The  open  sights  on  the  battered 
Model  23B  Savage  25-20  wobbled  and 
weaved  over  the  motionless  chuck.  I 
finally  put  everything  together  and 
squeezed  the  trigger,  only  to  watch  the 
cnuck  freeze  for  a second  or  so  and  then 
scurry  to  a hole.  I was  plenty  disgusted 
since  the  shot  was  not  over  120  yards.  I 
knew  the  truth  was  that  even  to  my 
young  eyes  nothing  was  well  defined.  It 
was  a matter  of  guessing,  and  I had 
guessed  wrong.  I was  using  a borrowed 
rifle  that  I was  saving  trapping  money 
to  buy,  but  I knew  it  would  never  make 
a chuck  outfit  for  me  until  it  carried  a 
scope. 

When  I toppled  a chuck  last  summer 
at  close  to  300  yards,  my  mind  went 
back  to  that  shot  nearly  thirty  years  in 
the  past.  How  I wished  I could  have 
had  the  old  25-20  scoped  with  the  fine 
3-9x  Bushnell  that  decked  my  6mm 
Model  700  Remington.  It  could  be  that 
varmint  hunting  still  runs  deep  in  my 
bloodstream  simply  because  I spent  a 
number  of  frustrating  years  pursuing 
the  hole  diggers  when  I had  nothing  in 
the  way  of  optics. 

Times  have  changed  drastically  since 
the  days  when  the  little  22  rimfire  was 
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considered  adequate  for  chucks,  and 
the  larger  22  W.R.F  (commonly  called 
the  22  Special)  and  25-20  centerfire 
were  classified  as  long-distance  chuck 
outfits.  The  advent  of  the  22  Hornet 
about  1930  practically  laid  to  rest  its 
three  predecessors,  and  at  last  gave  the 
varmint  shooter  sufficient  accuracy  and 
power  to  reach  the  200-yard  mark.  The 
Hornet  was  a dramatic  step  forward  in 
the  realm  of  varmint  shooting. 

In  the  Depression  years  when  factory 
varmint  cartridges  were  about  as  scarce 
as  money,  varmint  shooters  were 
dreaming  of  the  “perfect  cartridge  that 
would  have  blistering  speed  and  pin- 
point accuracy.  During  that  transition 
era,  velocity  was  the  main  goal  of  the 
varmint  cartridge  designer.  Literally 
dozens  of  souped-up  creations  were 
made  by  modifying  in  some  manner  a 
larger  cartridge.  Any  creation  that  could 
claim  a few  more  feet  per  second  than  its 
rivals  was  considered  better.  However, 
accuracy  often  suffers  when  speed  is  the 
main  criterion,  and  a lot  of  sizzling  hot 
modifications  never  made  the  grade  be- 
cause they  weren  t accurate. 

In  1935,  Winchester  brought  out  the 
controversial  220  Swift  in  the  Model  54 
bolt  action.  The  Swift  should  have  been 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  var- 
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mint  shooting  clan,  but  that  wasn’t  the 
reception  it  received.  It’s  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  that  instead  of  being  accepted 
as  a crowning  achievement  in  superior 
design  for  the  varminter,  it  was  hotly 
attacked.  The  accusations  and  criticisms 
vented  on  the  220  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  a few  are  too  ridiculous 
to  take  seriously.  Regardless,  its  oppo- 
nents were  successful  in  undermining 
faith  in  the  super-fast  Swift,  and  the 
controversial  cartridge  began  a painful 
journey  toward  a slow,  ignominious 
end. 

In  1964,  Winchester  discontinued 
the  Swift  and  replaced  it  with  the  Win- 
chester 225,  a new  cartridge  not  as 
potent  as  the  Swift.  It  was  termed 
“semi-rimmed,  a design  which  has  some 
popularity  among  single  shot  shooters. 
The  cartridge  does  not  headspace  on 
the  rim  but  on  the  shoulder,  as  does  a 
rimless  case. 

The  225  was  supposed  to  win  back  a 
lot  of  224  fans  who  had  taken  a fancy  to 
the  6mm’s.  In  fact,  the  225  Winchester 
might  have  enjoyed  real  popularity  if 
introduced  back  in  1950,  as  it  is  similar 
to  the  219  Improved  Zipper,  a wildcat 
which  had  a considerable  following  at 
that  time.  However,  by  the  mid-  60s, 
the  Improved  Zipper  was  almost  forgot- 
ten and  a number  of  other  cartridges 
had  been  introduced  by  the  factories. 
Some  were  outstanding  successes. 


others  gained  indifferent  followings, 
while  still  others  were  failures,  at  least 
in  a commercial  sense.  The  death  blow 
to  the  225  may  have  been  Remington’s 
22-250,  a commercial  version  of  Jerry 
Gebby’s  popular  wildcat  of  the  late  30s, 
the  22  Varminter.  The  22-250  nearly 
matches  the  Swift’s  velocity  level  and  is 
easy  to  handload. 

It’s  unfortunate  more  shooters  didn’t 
become  associated  with  the  225.  I have 
a Model  70  Winchester  heavy  barrel 
225,  and  it’s  a superb  chuck  outfit.  With 
the  53-grain  HP,  the  225  can  reach 
velocities  on  the  plus  side  of  3600  fps, 
and  the  cartridge  possesses  all  the  accu- 
racy the  long-range  varminter  needs.  I 
still  think  it  would  be  a whale  of  a 
cartridge  in  a heavy-barrel,  single-shot 
outfit. 

Swift  Resurrected 

The  old  Swift  may  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  ranks  of  the  unwanted  by 
its  critics  nearly  two  decades  ago,  but  it 
has  been  resurrected  and  is  alive  and 
well  today.  Both  Ruger  and  Savage 
chamber  for  the  Swift,  and  I’ve  fired 
the  Savage  112V  heavy-barrel  single 
shot  and  the  Ruger  M-77  heavy  barrel 
hundreds  of  times.  From  my  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Swifts  of  the  past,  I 
have  to  say  the  modern  versions  are 
more  accurate.  During  controlled  tests, 
I consistently  fired  smaller  groups  with 
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MOST  KIDS  START  chuck  shooting  with  a 
22  rimfire,  as  at  far  left.  Later,  a load  such 
as  the  223  Remington,  left,  proves  ideal  to 
about  250  yards.  A 22-250,  right,  adds 
another  hundred  yards  to  effective  range. 
Glasses  such  as  Bushnell  roof  prism 
models  help  find  game. 


both  rifles  than  I did  with  other  Swifts, 
both  custom  and  factory,  from  days 
gone  by. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  claims  against 
the  Swift  were  untrue.  It  was  supposed 
to  shove  pressures  beyond  safe  limits 
and  it  reportedly  consumed  cases  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Pressures  are  admittedly 
high  and  some  cases  may  have  a shorter 
lifespan,  but  the  Swift  has  a very  strong 
case,  and  over  the  decades  that  I shot  it 
I never  gathered  much  evidence  to 
prove  the  Swift  was  unreasonably  hard 
on  cases. 

I think  the  early  Swift  owners,  and 
especially  those  who  reloaded,  ran  into 
trouble  in  the  velocity  column.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  the  Swift  had  to  be 
fired  with  loads  that  were  stuffed  with 
as  much  powder  as  possible.  This  was 
done  with  a pure  conscience  as  this  was 
what  the  critics  claimed  the  Swift 
needed,  but  I suspect  this  was  the 
paramount  reason  case  life  was  short 
and  pressure  signs  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. I’ve  fired  loads  over  the  Oehler 
Chronotach  Skyscreen  System  that 
went  a good  bit  beyond  4000  fps,  but 
going  for  that  type  of  velocity  for  hunt- 
ing or  target  is  unwise  and  could  be 
unsafe.  Don’t  attempt  it! 

The  Remington  222  made  its  debut 
in  1950,  and  immediately  captured  the 
hearts  of  both  varmint  and  benchrest 
shooters.  While  this  may  sound  like 
heresy,  in  reality  the  222  cartridge  was 
not  needed  by  the  varmint  shooter.  The 
Hornet,  the  slightly  bigger  Bee  and  the 
much  larger  Swift  could  handle  the 
demands  of  the  most  discriminating 
chuck  shooter.  I don’t  want  to  get  too 
far  out  on  the  limb,  but  back  then  the 
219  Donaldson  Wasp  and  the  22  Var- 
minter  weren’t  doing  all  that  bad  on  the 
competitive  line.  Yet  the  new  222 
caught  on  like  a prairie  fire.  It  was  an 
overnight  sensation,  and  for  nearly  two 
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decades  it  did  not  have  a serious  com- 
petitor. 

My  statement  that  the  222  was  not 
needed  should  not  be  miscontrued  as 
an  objection.  Far  from  it.  I owe  my 
entire  varmint  hunting  career  to  the 
little  Remington.  I was  just  pointing  out 
that  at  its  inception  there  was  not  the 
great  need  for  a better  varmint  car- 
tridge such  as  existed  when  the  Hornet 
was  introduced. 

So  far  as  accuracy  goes,  the  222  is  still 
unsurpassed  up  to  200  yards.  This  qual- 
ity upgraded  the  sport  of  varmint  shoot- 
ing, for  it  allowed  pinpoint  bullet 
placement  at  any  range  where  trajec- 
tory was  no  problem.  But  with  a muzzle 
velocity  of  some  3200  fps,  effective 
range  is  about  250  yards,  not  the  350  or 
so  which  Swift  and  22-250  users 
routinely  reach.  I have  shot  hundreds 
of  chucks  with  a variety  of  222s,  but 
seldom  beyond  275  yards. 

Remington  introduced  the  222  Rem- 
ington Magnum  about  1958.  Origi- 
nally, this  was  designed  as  a military 
round  for  lightweight  automatic  combat 
rifles.  I have  no  idea  why  this  didn’t 
reach  fruition,  but  Remington  did  give 
it  life  by  offering  it  commercially.  With 
velocities  running  close  to  3500  fps  with 
the  50-grain  slug,  it’s  a slightly  more 
effective  woodchuck  load  than  the  222. 

For  comparison,  the  222  Mag’s  case 
holds  about  20  per  cent  more  powder 
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than  the  regular  222  and  about  a half- 
grain more  than  the  223  that  is  now  en- 
joying a fair  share  of  popularity.  Ben- 
chresters  found  the  222  Magnum  to 
have  some  real  benefits  for  their  com- 
plex demands,  and  it  could  be  that  it  will 
live  a secluded  life  with  some  precision 
shooters  instead  of  with  the  varmint 
hunters  who  apparently  have  deserted  it 
for  the  223  Remington. 

Rave  Notices 

Recently,  the  223  has  been  getting 
rave  notices  from  the  varmint  crowd. 
It,  too,  is  a product  of  military  ex- 
perientation.  Early  in  1964,  Remington 
offered  the  223  commercially.  Dimen- 
sionally, the  223  is  similar  to  the  Rem- 
ington 222  Magnum.  There  is  a dif- 
ference, however.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  fire  the  223  in  rifles  chambered 
for  the  222  Magnum.  The  case  usually 
will  enter  the  222  Magnum  chamber, 
but  there  is  an  abnormal  amount  of 
headspace,  and  it’s  quite  possible  the 
case  will  rupture. 

Due  to  its  military  heritage,  the  life- 
span of  the  223  should  be  long  due  to 
the  availability  of  military  ammo 
(5.56mm  Ball  Cartridge  M193)  and 
empty  brass.  However,  Sturm,  Ruger 
& Company  issued  a news  release  in- 
forming shooters  that  with  the  appear- 
ance of  full  metal  jacket  military 
5.56mm  ammunition  on  the  commer- 
cial market,  it  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition 
Manufacturers  Institute  (SAAMI)  that 
the  use  of  military  5.56mm  ammunition 
in  sporting  rifles  chambered  for  caliber 
223  Remington  cartridges  can  lead  to 
higher-than-normal  chamber  pressures 
and  possible  hazards  for  the  firearm,  its 
user  and  bystanders. 

Tests  have  confirmed  that  chamber 
pressures  in  a sporting  rifle  may  be 
significantly  higher  in  the  same  gun 
when  using  military  5.56mm  ammuni- 
tion rather  than  commercially  loaded 
223  Remington  cartridges,  according  to 
SAAMI. 

SAAMI  points  out  that  chambers  for 
military  rifles  have  a different  throat 
configuration  than  chambers  for  sport- 
ing firearms  which,  together  with  the 
full  metal  jacket  of  the  military  pro- 
jectile, may  account  for  the  higher  pres- 


sures which  result  when  military  am- 
munition is  fired  in  a sporting  chamber. 

SAAMI  recommends  that  a firearm 
be  fired  only  with  the  cartridge  for 
which  it  is  specifically  chambered  by 
the  manufacturer. 

I fired  the  223  Remington  exten- 
sively in  a Remington  M700  Varmint 
Special  and  in  a Savage  112V  single  shot 
heavy  barrel.  My  3-  and  5-shot  groups 
didn’t  come  close  to  the  half-inch  cate- 
gory, but  when  I did  my  part,  there  was 
no  problem  in  staying  well  under  an 
inch,  and  to  me,  that’s  good  varmint 
rifle  accuracy.  Even  though  the  223  has 
plenty  of  speed,  its  ability  to  cover  the 
longer  ranges  is  limited,  just  as  it  is 
with  most  other  224-caliber  creations. 

After  nearly  forty  years  of  varmint 
shooting,  the  only  commercial  224  car- 
tridges I ve  found  that  can  battle  ranges 
much  beyond  300  yards  are  the  22-250 
Remington,  220  Swift,  and  the  224 
Weatherby  Varmintmaster.  These  car- 
tridges can  be  stretched  to  400  yards 
only  under  the  most  ideal  conditions. 

The  22-250  at  its  inception  was  noth- 
ing more  than  the  250-3000  Savage  case 
necked  down  for  the  224  bullet.  From 
what  I can  gather,  there  were  several 
versions  with  some  slight  differences  in 
shoulder  angle.  About  1937,  J.  E. 
Gebby  developed  the  case  with  a 28- 
degree  shoulder  slope  instead  of  the 
26V2  degree  on  the  250-3000.  He 
copyrighted  the  name  “Varminter”  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  making  this 
cartridge  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
wildcat  creations. 

There  is  no  question  the  22-250  is 
accurate,  and  a lot  of  Swift  critics  even 
today  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the 
22-250  was  almost  always  more  accurate 
than  the  Swift.  That  might  be  true,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  part  of  the 
22-250’s  accuracy  came  from  the  care 
and  eraftmanship  that  went  into  many 
of  the  custom  rifles  chambered  for  it. 
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THE  OLD  220  Swift  is  still  one  of  the  best 
long-range  chuck  loads,  and  Savage’s 
112-V  heavy  barrel  rifle,  here  topped  with 
an  18x  Unertl  target  scope,  helps  the  car- 
tridge do  its  best. 

Also,  the  Swift,  during  that  time,  was 
being  fired  at  maximum  velocities  with 
very  light  bullets,  and  only  rarely  is  a 
cartridge  or  rifle  accurate  under  those 
conditions. 

The  224  Weatherby  Varmintmaster 
is  the  smallest  offspring  in  the  long  line 
of  Weatherby’s  powerful  cartridges.  In 
1962,  Weatherby  introduced  this  di- 
minutive belted-head  varmint  cartridge 
in  the  classy  Mark  V action  scaled  down 
to  size.  Stepping  back  two  decades, 
we  had  such  cartridges  at  the  220 
Weatherby  Rocket,  which  was  a sharp- 
shouldered or  “improved  version  of 
the  220  Swift.  I never  fired  one,  but 
I’ve  been  told  it  wasn’t  a bad  idea. 

| Nevertheless,  it  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  new  224  Varmintmaster,  which 
has  an  interesting  double-radius  shoul- 
der, hopefully  will  have  a much  longer 
association  with  the  varmint  clan.  I 
used  the  Varmintmaster  for  two  seasons 
with  good  results.  I would  have  liked 
Weatherby  to  offer  it  in  a heavy  barrel. 
Like  the  225  Winchester,  I think  the 
224  Varmintmaster  is  ideally  suited  for 
a single  shot  outfit.  From  my  own  tests 
in  a straight  lightweight  factory  rifle,  I 
was  satisfied  this  cartridge  could  be 
improved  a great  deal  with  careful 
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handloading  and  testing.  To  me,  it’s  a 
real  creation. 

The  tiny  17  Remington  saw  the  light 
of  day  around  1971.  Its  25-grain  hollow 
point  bullet  can  be  shoved  beyond  the 
4000  fps  mark,  and  I found  it  to  be 
really  potent  on  very,  very  still  days. 
The  tiny  bullet  is  susceptible  to  wind, 
and  for  this  reason,  is  not  a good  long 
range  cartridge.  For  smaller  varmints, 
it’s  well  suited,  but  I would  hesitate  to 
pit  it  against  even  woodchucks  beyond 
the  250- yard  line. 

What  do  I look  for  in  a varmint 
cartridge?  Without  trying  to  be  face- 
tious, I would  have  to  say,  “An  accurate 
rifle.  Well,  that’s  really  not  the  sole 
criterion  I use,  but  I’m  not  nearly  as 
concerned  with  the  cartridge  as  I am 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  rifle  I’m  using. 
However,  it  takes  a good  cartridge  to 
make  a rifle  accurate.  This  means  I’m 
very  particular  about  cranking  up  a load 
for  a varmint  outfit  that  will  be  used  for 
long-range  shooting. 

Naturally,  I want  a cartridge  power- 
ful enough  to  cover  the  range  with  a 
relatively  flat  arc  of  trajectory.  This,  in  a 
sense,  means  a cartridge  capable  of 
producing  high  velocities  without  los- 
ing too  much  in  the  way  of  accuracy. 
Over  the  years  I’ve  been  up-to-my-ears 
in  varmint  outfits,  I ve  learned  that 
most  cartridges  are  adequate  for  normal 
shooting,  say  up  to  250  yards.  I 
wouldn’t  include  the  17  Remington,  22 
Hornet,  or  218  Bee  in  that  group,  but  I 
have  no  qualms  in  grouping  the  rest  in 
that  one  category. 

Bullet  Placement 

The  crux  of  any  type  of  precision 
shooting  is  bullet  placement.  I might 
sound  like  a broken  record,  but  accu- 
racy is  the  sum  and  total  of  it  all  when 
the  targets  are  small  and  the  distances 
long.  My  first  concern  is  where  a rifle 
will  put  its  first  shot  from  an  unheated 
barrel.  After  all,  in  chuck  shooting,  the 
first  shot  should  be  the  last  shot  the  way 
I look  at  it. 

Perhaps  I can  sum  it  up  by  reiterat- 
ing that  varmint  hunting  is  a sport  of 
precision  and  bullet  placement.  It  lacks 
the  chills  and  thrills  of  big  game  hunt- 
ing, but  it’s  a sport  that  brings  out  the 
very  best  from  the  hunter  and  his  rifle. 
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Last  year  the  Georgia  legislature  passed 
a bill  limiting  counties  to  issuing  no  more 
than  1 00  nonresident  hunting  licenses.  This 
year  they  repealed  it.  The  new  attitude 
apparently  stems  in  part  from  threats  of 
retribution  by  neighboring  states.  The  law 
repealing  the  limit  also  includes  a section 
requiring  nonresidents  to  pay  the  same 
license  fee  they’d  pay  at  nome,  or  $50, 
whichever  is  greater.  That’s  to  keep  them 
from  hunting  more  cheaply  in  Georgia  than 
at  home. 

More  eagles  than  expected  showed 
up  in  the  National  Wildlife  Federation’s 
first  nationwide  census  during  January. 
Most  of  the  birds  seen  in  the  lower  48 
states — over  half  of  them  immature — 
were  winter  migrants  from  Alaska  and 
Canada.  Though  the  higher  numbers 
may  not  be  significant  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  counting  procedures,  and 
certainly  in  the  intensity  of  the  census, 
some  raptor  biologists  find  it  encourag- 
ing that  more  than  twice  as  many 
eagles  were  counted  than  had  ever 
been  tallied  in  a survey  before. 

An  anti-trapping  bill  for  Connecticut  was 
killed  by  a technicality.  Legislators  decided 
that  the  $5000  dollar  fine  was  so  high  it 
should  have  been  reported  on  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  is  expected 
to  be  acted  on  by  that  committee  in  the 
1980  session. 

President  Carter  has  apparently 
dropped  plans  to  reorganize  several  fed- 
eral agencies  into  a Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Opposition  was  reported  for 
two  major  reasons:  the  shift  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  method  chosen  to 
accomplish  the  reorganization.  Congress 
rebelled  at  being  bypassed  by  the  use  of 
executive  authority. 


Acid  rain,  including  nitric  and  sulfuric 
acids  from  pollutants  released  by  burning 
fossil  fuels,  is  killing  streams  and  forests  in 
the  northeastern  U.S.  and  Canada.  How- 
ever, there  does  appear  to  be  one  benefit. 
Sulfates  needed  by  crops  (supplied  by 
manure,  but  not  chemical  fertilizers)  are 
coming  from  mild  acid  rains  in  the  ten 
southern  states  studied.  Adding  sulfates 
directly  would  avoid  other  devastating  im- 
pacts of  acid  rain,  but  would  cost  more. 
When  rains  are  more  than  mildly  acid, 
even  this  benefit  is  offset  by  negative  ef- 
fects. . . . Scientists  at  Penn  State  are 
monitoring  acid  precipitation  in  McKean 
County  (where  pH  averaged  3.43  in  the 
last  half  of  1978),  as  well  as  doing  other 
research  on  the  extent  and  effects  of  acid 
rain.  ...  A Canadian  environment  minis- 
ter says  there’s  strong  reason  to  think  acid 
rain  has  increased  the  load  of  mercury  and 
other  heavy  metals  in  many  Ontario  wil- 
derness lakes. 

Sportsmen  in  Virginia  are  pretty  seri- 
ous about  protecting  bears  from  “un- 
scrupulous hunters.”  The  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  is  offering  a $1000 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  who 
illegally  kills  a bear  in  Virginia. 

Michigan  outdoorsmen  are  picking  up 
litter  along  roadsides  which  was  deposited 
before  the  ten-cent  deposit  law  took  effect 
in  the  state  December  3.  Most  residents 
are  reported  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the 
absence  of  new  litter.  But  all  is  not  happy. 
An  association  representing  food  dealers 
has  threatened  a drive  to  repeal  the  law, 
which  they  say  is  inconvenient  and  forces 
the  price  of  beer  up.  A Michigan  conserva- 
tion leader  countercharges  that  the  price 
has  been  artificially  inflated,  pointing  out 
that  only  the  more  popular  brands  have 
increased.  The  state’s  governor  has  hailed 
the  bill  as  an  “unqualified  success.” 

An  answer  to  the  migration  riddle? 
Maybe.  Scientists  have  long  been  un- 
able to  figure  out  how  animals  orient 
themselves  during  migrations.  Part  of 
the  answer  may  come  from  a bacterium 
which  orients  itself  northward.  Scien- 
tists have  just  discovered  how:  it  picks 
up  iron  atoms  from  the  environment 
and  synthesizes  magnetite  (lodestone) 
particles,  strung  in  a line.  Another  in- 
triguing thing  is  that  other  researchers 
have  found  magnetite  in  the  heads  of 
pigeons  and  the  abdomens  of  bees. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

IS  IT  OKAY  TO  HUNT  DEER  WITH 
THE  BOW  DURING  THE  REGULAR 
HUNTING  SEASON  ? 


ANSWER 

YES.  A BOW  IS  LEGAL  DURING 
BOTH  ANTLERED  AND  ANTLERLESS 
SEASONS. 


QUESTION 

MAY  I SMOKE  A RACCOON  OR 
SQUIRREL  OUT  OF  A TREE  ? 

ANSWER  

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  DIG  , CUT 
OR  SMOKE  A GAME  ANIMAL  OUT 
OF  ITS  DEN  OR  PLACE  OF  REFUGE. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook  is  a 
96-page  collection  of  delicious  recipes 
submitted  by  GAME  NEWS  readers. 
It  includes  methods  of  preparing  all 
kinds  of  game  available  in 
Pennsylvania,  plus  some  recipes  for 
moose,  elk,  and  other  species.  $2.50 
delivered. 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 
P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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For  over  a hundred  autumns,  spectacular  flights  of  hawks  have  drawn 
countless  persons  to  that  outcropping  of  Kittatinny  Ridge  in  east-central 
Pennsylvania  that’s  known  as  Hawk  Mountain.  In  earlier  days,  when  the 
value  of  hawks  was  largely  unknown  and  unappreciated,  men  with  guns 
climbed  the  rocky  trail;  now  it  is  men,  women  and  youngsters  with 
binoculars  and  spotting  scopes.  They  are  overawed  by  the  incredible 
flights  of  these  birds  and  the  beauty  of  the  setting.  Read  Jim  Brett’s 
extensive  account  ol  this  area  (page  2),  and  then  visit  it  yourself.  It  s one 
of  nature  s wonders. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


The  Day 

"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  has  done  more  to  promote  the  sportsman's 
role  in  conservation  and  to  insure  a healthy  future  for  the  hunting  and  fishing  sports 
than  any  other  program  in  existence. 

-Congressional  Record , September  19,  1978 


NHF  DAY  STARTED  IN  1972.  In  less  than  a decade  it  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  and  most  effective  means  of  promoting  this  country  s conser- 
vation efforts — and  in  showing  the  sportsman’s  role  in  it.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  America’s  sportsmen  have  been  the  leaders  in  a continuing,  and  for  the 
most  part  successful,  struggle  to  conserve  our  natural  resources,  wildlife  and  wild 
places.  It  is  a tribute  to  the  fortitude  and  foresight  of  this  group  that  hunting,  fishing 
and  related  activities  remain  possible  and  acceptable  in  our  modern  society.  Mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  who  grew  up  in  urban  environments  never  had  the  chance  to 
enjoy  such  outdoor  pursuits,  and  thus  do  not  fully  appreciate  them.  But  sportsmen  s 
efforts  during  NHF  Day  have  helped  familiarize  many  with  these  activities,  and 
even  though  it  is  not  always  easy  for  metropolitan  residents  to  become  involved  in 
them,  they  at  least  have  a better  understanding  of  what  attracts  hunters  and 
fishermen  to  their  sports. 


Ironically,  it  was  the  winning  of  past  conservation  battles  which  made  today’s 
inevitable,  just  as  today’s  victories  guarantee  more  struggles  in  the  future.  If 
yesterday’s  battles  had  been  lost,  no  wildlife  or  unspoiled  wild  places  would  remain 
today  to  fight  for.  But  we  still  have  many  such  species  and  areas,  so  wise  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  procedures  are  absolutely  necessary.  This  is  why  NHF  Day  is 
important.  It  organizes  men  and  women  whose  activities  are  usually  nearly  inde- 
pendent, and  thus  not  highly  visible,  into  groups  which  not  only  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  local  scene  but  also  have  obvious  political  force  on  the  state  and  national 
levels  as  well.  When  a local  gun  club  holds  an  “open  house  where  non-shooters  can 
be  exposed  to  the  challenge  of  breaking  fast-moving  elavbirds,  a certain  percentage 
become  interested  enough  to  take  up  the  sport,  and  the  number  of 
shooters  grows.  When  a shopping  center  makes  space  available  for 
a display  of  outdoor  equipment,  action  photos,  slide  programs  or 
whatever,  and  a club  has  a knowledgeable  and  personable 
sportsman  on  duty  to  answer  questions,  an  awful  lot  of  women  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  hunting  or 
fishing  suddenly  can  have  their  questions  answered.  And  when  a 
qualified  sportsman  or  personally  interested  teacher  makes  the 
effort  required  to  speak  or  show  a hunting  movie  during  regular 
school  programs,  the  youngsters  get  an  honest  picture  of  activities 
which  they  might  never  have  been  exposed  to  before.  Sure,  it 
requires  some  effort,  but  it’s  worth  it.  We’ve  got  a good  thing 
growing  in  NHF  Day.  Let’s  keep  it  going. — Bob  Bell 


Editorials  limy  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


A MOUNTAIN 

EXPERIENCE 

By  Jim  Brett 

Assistant  Curator,  Hawk  Mountain 


WHEN  SEVERAL  unique 
phenomenon  in  nature  join 
forces,  we  have  reason  to  marvel.  Here- 
in, with  such  a union,  lies  a story  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  wildlife  science 
and  nature  study.  For  us  to  become  en- 
tranced with  such  an  occurrence,  we 
should  single  out  the  characteristics, 
amplify  the  events.  To  do  so  we  must 
deal  with  a series  of  geological,  biologi- 
cal and  cultural  histories  and  entwine 
the  three  into  the  lore,  the  mystique,  of 
a place  called  Hawk  Mountain. 

While  stupendous  forces  within  the 
planet  s core  were  still  strongly  flexing, 
our  mountain,  part  of  a larger  system, 
was  born.  Out  of  a steamy  sea,  fidl  of 
strange  creatures  unfamiliar  in  today’s 
repertoire  of  life,  arose  the  flanks  of  this 
land  mass.  The  floor  of  an  ancient  ocean 
which  covered  vast  stretches  of  the  con- 
tinent was  moving  slowly  toward  the 
sky.  Once  completed,  this  event  would 
occur  again  several  times  before  the 
present. 

Over  a period  of  almost  infinite  time 
by  human  standards,  yet  short-lived 
geologically  speaking,  an  accordian 
landscape  was  created.  Half  a billion 
years  ago,  material  derived  from  com- 
pounds of  the  earth’s  formation  and 
worked  over  by  the  ravages  of  water, 
wind  and  ice,  made  its  way,  grain  by 
grain,  down  primordial  valleys  of 
paleozoic  waterways  into  the  ocean.  The 
earth  was  uneasy,  still  is,  and  through 
complicated  sequences  ol  twisting  and 
buckling,  the  layers  were  folded  and  up- 
lifted. These  soft  materials  metamor- 
phosed into  the  solid  rock  which  rests 
today  on  the  tops  of  mountains  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  Minerals  were 
worked  over  and  changed  structure  and 
form,  as  did  the  living  substances  exist- 
ing concurrent  with  the  disturbances. 
Ferns,  a foot  through  the  trunk,  pro- 


liferated in ' swamps  along  the  warm 
marshland.  Over  thousands  of  years, 
they  grew  to  magnificence  and  died, 
their  limbs  returning  to  the  swamps. 
Layer  upon  layer  ol  rotting  vegetation 
piled  up.  The  same  heat  and  pressure 
that  had  changed  minerals  squeezed  the 
mass  of  ooze,  creating  fossils — 
impressions  of  fern  leaves  and  scaled 
tree  trunks — such  as  are  occasionally 
seen  today  on  coal  and  shale  surfaces. 

The  pen  allows  us  to  simplistically  de- 
scribe changes  that  have  occurred  from 
the  dawn  of  existence  to  today,  forces 
which  we  have  just  begun  to  under- 
stand. In  a page,  we  have  covered  time 
periods  from  the  development  of  the 
first  fishes  through  the  rise  and  collapse 
of  the  great  reptiles,  then  moving  to- 
ward the  first  life  forms  which  we  can 
call  familiar,  some  fifty  million  years 
ago. 

Valleys  Become  Peaks 

What  we  have  before  us  at  this  point  is 
a newly  created  Appalachian  Mountain 
system.  And  even  as  it  was  attaining  its 
lofty  position,  it  too  was  being  attacked 
by  those  erosional  forces  which  long 
previously  had  created  the  components 
of  its  own  makeup.  Tops  of  mountain 
ridges  were  worn  away  and  carried  into 
today’s  sea  bottom.  Layers  of  metamor- 
phic  rock  were  removed.  High  ridges  of 
weak  composition  eroded  to  become 
lowlands  or  valleys.  Resistant  rock  was 
affected  more  slowly  and  stands  as  to- 
day’s ridges.  So,  the  ancient  valleys  be- 
came the  peaks.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Wright, 
dean  of  Appalachian  geologists,  states 
that  the  Appalachians,  and  in  particular 
those  folds  from  Harrisburg  east  to  the 
Delaware  River,  contain  some  of  the 
most  complex  rock  structure  known  on 
Earth. 

Along  the  wandering  ridges,  from 
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above  the  Catskills  down  through  the 
Cheats  in  West  Virginia  and  on  south 
past  Rabun  Gap  in  Georgia,  bold  rock 
promontories  jut  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  One  such  point  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  the  famed  North 
Lookout  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary, 
which  will  serve  as  the  keystone  in  our 
story’s  development. 

Our  position  in  the  solar  system  al- 
lowed an  event  which  sets  us  apart  from 
most  physical  revolutions  in  the 
Universe — the  appearance  and  de- 
velopment of  life.  As  surely  as  our  land- 
scape changed,  and  is  changing,  so  have 
the  forms  of  biological  existence.  Begun 
as  bacteria  in  a soup  of  carbon  molecules 
a billion  years  ago,  they  have  undergone 
incredible  diversity,  trying  and  testing 
their  development  in  each  environmen- 
tal change.  It  was  not,  and  is  not,  an  easy 
road.  Failure  means  extinction.  Adapta- 
tion allows  life  to  continue  in  even  the 
harshest  of  environments.  Yet  even  as 
life  forms  change,  their  common  origins 
are  discernible.  All  are  inextricably 
linked. 

The  Appalachians,  with  their  valley 


streams  and  highland  notches,  provide 
great  diversity.  Since  the  last  massive 
sheet  of  ice  retreated  to  the  Arctic,  we 
have  settled  into  a familiar  catalog  of 
plants  and  animals  common  to  these 
mountains.  Depending  on  elevations 
encountered  along  the  ridges,  one  is  at 
home  in  his  search  for  the  out-of-doors 
in  Georgia  or  Maine — give  or  take  a few 
species  found  only  in  their  own  geog- 
raphy. 

What  makes  these  eastern  wildlands 
so  utterly  pleasing  is  seasonal  change. 
As  we  begin  to  tire  of  one  of  the  four,  it 
changes,  and  we  are  refreshed.  Each 
year  we  notice  the  progressive  differ- 
ences in  the  lengths  of  days  and  nights. 
We  are  moved  by  the  first  daffodils 
springing  up  along  a favorite  trout 
stream.  The  coming  of  autumn  colors 
makes  us  anticipate  the  first  crisp  morn- 
ing of  small  game  season.  When  we  are 
just  beginning  to  take  the  time  at  hand 
for  granted,  it  presents  us  with  newness. 

Along  the  way,  living  creatures  have 
had  to  grapple  with  the  seasons.  Some 
grew  thick  coats  or  produced  layers  of 
feathers  so  they  could  survive  both 


AS  SURELY  AS  OUR  LANDSCAPE  CHANGED,  so  have  the  forms  of  biological  existence.  They 
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frigid  winds  and  searing  sun  by  adding 
or  shedding  insulation  as  the  need 
arose.  Others  became  able  to  slow  body 
functions  and  remain  in  one  place, 
hibernating  in  winter  or  estivating  in 
summer,  underground  or  under  the  soft 
mud  of  a pond  or  stream.  Still  other 
creatures  were  able  to  follow  or  escape 
the  seasons.  Today,  for  the  most  part, 
land  migration  in  North  America — with 
exceptions  like  the  monarch  butterfly 
and  the  northern  caribou  herds — is  left 
to  the  birds. 

This  principle  had  its  start  in  that 
chemical  porridge  of  eons  past,  and 
presently  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
Hawk  Mountain  trilogy. 

Birds  of  Prey 

Since  our  story  concerns  this  place 
called  Hawk  Mountain,  we  must  deal 
with  those  creatures  which  have 
brought  about  the  name,  those  fea- 
thered animals  which  carry  out  their 
livelihood  hunting  and  killing  for 
food — the  birds  of  prey.  They  come  in 
two  packages:  the  daytime  hunters,  the 
hawks,  and  their  nighttime  counter- 
parts, the  owls.  We  will  deal  specifically 
with  hawks. 

For  example,  we  could  look  at  the 
summer  of  1978  and  focus  on  a crotch 
high  in  an  ancient  hemlock  somewhere 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  illustra- 
tion is  dated  because  broad-winged 
hawks  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 
that  year.  Hidden  low  in  a nest  of  sticks 
and  twigs  are  two  downy  chicks  sur- 
rounded by  bits  and  pieces  of  bone  and 
skin.  For  nearly  five  weeks  the  chicks 
will  require  constant  attention  as  they 
squabble  and  rip  apart  the  insects,  ro- 
dents, reptiles  and  amphibians  brought 
to  the  nest  to  satisfy  their  ravenous  ap- 
petites. The  scene  is  repeated  each 
summer  throughout  the  immense 
stretches  of  eastern  forests  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Canada. 

Earlier,  in  March,  in  a place  far  re- 
moved from  this  nest,  the  parents  of 
these  chicks  were  wintering.  In  the  lush 
foothills  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  they  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  kind  spent  the 
past  five  months  existing  on  an  assort- 
ment of  prey.  As  April  approached,  the 
intricate  chemistries  within  the  birds 


triggered  their  response  to  migrate. 
Underlying  that  response  was  the  urge 
to  return  to  ancestral  breeding  grounds 
thousands  of  miles  to  the  north. 

Eastern  forests  and  accompanying 
waterways  certainly  do  not  offer  support 
to  only  broad-winged  hawks.  Thirteen 
additional  species  court,  build  nests, 
and  rear  their  young  here.  From  the 
diminutive  American  kestrel,  blue  jay 
size,  to  the  majestic  golden  eagle  with  a 
wing  span  of  seven  feet,  each  carries  out 
the  purpose  of  its  being.  Few  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
their  role  in  nature.  Populations  of  prey 
species  from  insects  to  cottontails  are 
benefitted  by  the  hawk’s  singling  out  the 
unhealthy  or  injured  animals,  insuring  a 
continuance  of  strong  breeding  stock. 
All  of  us,  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike, 
benefit  from  this  predator-prey  interac- 
tion. 

In  the  hemlock  nest,  down  feathers 
have  been  replaced  with  fledgeling 
plumage.  In  July,  the  first  youngster 
will  venture  out  onto  a branch  high 
above  the  ground  to  stretch  its  wings 
and  feel  the  air.  Nerves  taut  with  ex- 
citement, it  will  thrust  from  the  limb 
and  for  the  first  time  be  airborne.  Short, 
unsteady  flights  will  develop  into  the 
mastery  of  the  winds  necessary'  for  the 
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long  trip  back  to  South  America. 

The  great  nursery  of  the  forests  pro- 
duces a predator  crop  whose  size  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  prey. 
Should  that  supply  be  in  a down  cycle, 
predators  produce  fewer  young. 

Soon  the  length  of  day  will  diminish. 
Migrants  feel  this  long  before  we  "more 
sensitive  creatures  do,  and  summer’s 
end  will  find  nestmates  leaving  homes 
and  parents.  Before  long,  there  will  be  a 
surge  of  human  response  on  this  ridge  at 
Hawk  Mountain.  Through  the  course  of 
local  history,  the  hawk  migration  always 
has  caused  excitement. 

The  mountain  was  not  always  called 
Hawk  Mountain.  The  name  is  recent. 
The  Lenapi  Indian  called  this  ridge  be- 
tween the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware 
rivers  “Kittatinny.  Their  Kittatinny  or 
“Wandering  Mountain  does  indeed 
ramble  in  serpentine  fashion,  across 
what  is  now  several  eastern  states.  Any 
Appalachian  Trail  walker  will  attest  to 
that  fact. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Kittatinny  forms 
the  boundary  between  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  counties.  The  Lenapi  consid- 
ered the  land  sacred,  and  the  chiefs  of 
their  nation  convened  on  what  is  now 
the  North  Lookout  of  Hawk  Mountain  to 
worship  the  Great  Spirit.  The  local  clan 
was  the  Unamis  or  Turtle  People.  They 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  forest  and 
rivers,  as  one  with  the  land. 

White  Settlers 

White  settlers  arrived  in  the  valley  in 
the  mid- 1700s  and  struggled  to  eke  out 
an  existence  as  farmers  and  lumbermen. 
Forests  were  cut  and  the  land  was 
cleared.  The  peaceful  Turtle  Clan, 
whose  stronghold  was  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Saucony  and  Ontelaunee  creeks, 
grew  increasingly  unhappy  as  they  were 
gradually  forced  onto  the  mountain  to 
the  north.  The  French  misled  them  with 
outlandish  promises,  trying  to  convince 
them  to  join  their  struggle  against  the 
British.  The  promises  never  were  kept. 
The  Indians,  angered  by  the  actions  of 
the  French,  struck  out  against  all  white 
men,  thus  ending  a friendship  which 
had  lasted  nearly  seventy-five  years. 
Forts  and  stockades  were  hastily  con- 
structed along  the  ridge. 


In  1887,  in  Eckville,  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  Hawk  Mountain,  D.  A.  Brunner 
wrote  Aborigines  of  Berks  County,  a 
book  which  recalled  this  period.  In  it  he 
repeated  a story  about  the  “Gerhart 
massacre  which  originally  came  from 
the  old  people  of  Albany,  a small  town  in 
the  area.  The  legend  says  that  the 
Gerhart  family  was  quietly  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  their  rural  home  when  a 
noise  was  heard  outside.  No  Indians  had 
been  reported  in  the  area  recently,  but 
the  unusual  noise  made  them  suspici- 
ous. Mr.  Gerhart  quietly  opened  the 
door  and  peeped  out,  but  saw  no  one. 
He  stepped  outside  to  investigate 
further  and  a concealed  Indian  shot  him. 
He  fell  dead  at  the  door.  His  family 
dragged  Mr.  Gerhart  into  the  house. 

The  Indians,  knowing  that  with  the 
head  of  the  family  dead  they  had  little  to 
fear,  approached  the  house  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  women  and  children  knew  that 
death  was  staring  them  in  the  face.  They 
could  either  be  burned  alive  or  leave  the 
house  and  face  an  equally  horrible 
death.  All  remained  in  the  house  except 
a boy  of  about  12,  who  jumped  out  of  a 
window  hidden  from  the  Indians,  his 
hair  burning,  and  raced  to  the  home  of 
another  family  some  distance  away.  By 
the  time  help  was  summoned  and  re- 
turned to  the  Gerhart  home,  the  build- 
ing had  been  consumed  by  flames  and 
the  Indians  had  vanished.  The  young 
boy,  Jacob  Gerhart,  was  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  massacre. 

This  brings  the  story  closer  to  home 
and  intensifies  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Hawk  Mountain — the  third 
segment  of  importance  in  the  story. 

The  long  mountain  road  leading  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country  in  Al- 
bany Township  to  the  northern  anthra- 
cite regions  is  no  more  than  an  embel- 
lished deer  path.  During  early  times,  it 
was  the  only  way  over  the  mountain. 
Three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  road  is 
a lovely  white  cottage  nestled  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  Built  of  massive 
chunks  of  sandstone  and  chestnut  tim- 
bers, its  construction  is  solid.  It  was 
erected  by  Jacob  Gerhart  whose  past  we 
were  made  aware  of  through  Brunner  s 
account.  The  cottage,  built  around 
1868,  is  still  quite  lovely.  The  headquar- 
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HIDDEN  LOW  IN  A NEST  of  sticks  and  twigs  in 
are  two  downy  broad-winged  chicks. 

ters  of  Sanctuary  operations  was  housed 
here  for  a long  time.  Gerhart  lived  here 
until  his  death,  which  left  the  lineage  of 
occupancy  broken  for  a century  until  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  then  that  our  story  gains 
vitality. 

Matthias  Schaumbacher  (locals  called 
him  Schaumboch)  was  the  most  intrigu- 
ing character  to  occupy  the  cottage.  He 
did  so  for  twenty-odd  years.  Everyone 
in  the  valley  knew  him.  Traveling  mer- 
chants moving  wagonloads  of  pots  and 
pans,  yard  goods  and  medicinals  from 
Philadelphia  and  points  east  up  over  the 
mountain  to  the  coal  regions,  looked 
forward  to  their  arrival  at  Schaum- 
bacher s.  He  was  a tavern  keeper,  ply- 
ing the  wagon  trade  and  making  a 
meager  living  selling  moonshine, 
applejack,  and  food.  The  hillside  spring 
across  from  the  tavern  was  welcomed  by 
the  weary  horses  as  much  as  the  strong 
spirits  were  by  their  drivers. 

Local  residents  had  few  dealings  with 
the  tavern  keeper.  Whenever  he  did 
come  off  the  mountain  to  purchase 
necessities,  most  people  hurried  in- 
doors and  threw  the  bolts,  for  Schaum- 
bacher had  gained  a reputation  as  a 


an  ancient  hemlock  in  northern  Pennsylvania 

murderer.  From  1864  until  his  death  in 
1879,  he  is  reputed  to  have  axed  some 
twenty  men.  Tales  of  these  grisly  ac- 
tivities permeated  the  countryside,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  mountain  and  its 
occupant  was  widespread. 

One  of  Schaumbacher  s last  deeds  in- 
volved Dan  Bailey  of  Eckville,  a pow- 
wow or  hex  doctor  who  made  his  living 
by  helping  cure  maladies.  One  summer 
afternoon  in  1878,  Bailey  had  reason  to 
travel  over  the  mountain.  As  he  neared 
the  cottage,  old  Schaumbacher  burst 
from  the  brush,  screaming  in  German, 
and  attacked  the  unsuspecting  Bailey. 
Narrowlv  escaping  the  ax,  Bailev 
jumped  from  the  wagon  and  ran  back 
down  the  hill.  His  story  infuriated  the 
residents  of  Eckville.  They  readied 
themselves  to  go  up  the  mountain,  hang 
Schaumbacher  and  burn  his  house  to 
the  ground.  Only  the  efforts  of  a consta- 
ble from  Hamburg  persuaded  them  to 
stay  at  home. 

The  murders  apparently  were  part  of 
a robbery  operation.  Schaumbacher 
sold  his  victims  goods  to  a brother-in- 
law  at  Port  Clinton  along  the  Schuylkill 
River.  From  there,  they  were  shipped 
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by  canal  boat  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
resold.  Who  knows  how  often  items  re- 
turned up  the  mountain  road,  only  to 
wind  up  back  on  a southbound  canal 
boat. 

Schaumbacher’s  death  in  1879  was  of 
natural  causes.  At  his  passing,  a sigh  of 
relief  went  through  the  valley.  How- 
ever, his  story  cannot  be  put  entirely  to 
rest.  Following  his  burial,  the  caretaker 
at  the  New  Bethel  Church  reported  that 
a violent  thunderstorm  came  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  when  it  arrived  over  the 
churchyard,  lightning  shot  from  the 
clouds  and  repeatedly  struck  the  fresh 
grave.  Reports  of  the  ghost  of  Matthias, 
both  at  the  cottage  and  cemetery,  ap- 
pear every  so  often,  and  there  are  per- 
sons who  believe  this. 

We  move  quickly  and  without  much 
excitement  through  the  remainder  of 
the  19th  Century.  Even  though  the  cot- 
tage continued  to  be  occupied  by  tavern 
keepers  and  traveling  merchants  still 
frequented  the  place,  town  feeling  re- 
garding the  little  building  eventually 

THE  LENAPI  INDIANS  called  this  ridge  be- 
tween the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers 
“Kittatinny” — the  “Wandering  Mountain.’’ 
They  considered  the  land  sacred. 


became  a great  deal  more  sedate. 

Three  segments  of  the  Hawk  Moun- 
tain story  have  now  been  presented: 
geology,  biology,  and  culture.  Let  us 
entwine  the  three.  By  now  it  can  be 
gathered  that  we  have  dynamic  forces 
interacting  in  a natural  drama  on  this 
mountain.  We  have  outlined  a complex 
series  of  physical  events  leading  to  the 
mountain,  and  in  a greater  sense  to  the 
Ridge-and-Valley  Province.  We  have 
suggested  that  an  interesting  biological 
community  specifically  supports  the 
nesting  grounds  of  one  group  in  this 
community,  the  hawks  which  each  year 
migrate  during  two  seasons.  We  also 
have  introduced  you  to  several  charac- 
ters who  have  made  “people  history 
here. 

Few  spectacles  in  nature  have  enrap- 
tured so  many  people  as  the  fall  hawk 
migration  at  Hawk  Mountain.  Knowing 
something  about  the  forces  which 
played  a part  in  the  total  picture  makes 
the  experience  all  the  more  enjoyable. 

In  late  August  and  early  September, 
stirrings  to  migrate  are  strong  in  the 
raptors.  Spirited  by  an  innate  guidance 
system,  the  journey  begins.  The  ancient 
upheavals  produced  a series  of 
northeast-to-southwest  ridges  which 
give  rise  to  deflective  air  currents  as  the 
prevailing  winds  strike  their  sides.  Birds 
moving  south  are  buffeted  by  bouyant 
updrafts  on  each  ridge  they  pass  over  or 
along. 

They  come  out  of  the  north.  The 
American  bald  eagle  forms  the  advance, 
taking  the  high  road  back  to  Florida.  As 
unmated  birds,  they  dispersed  out  of 
the  southern  states  in  spring  to  winter 
on  large  lakes  and  marshlands  in  the 
Northeast.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
these  birds  around  isolated  lakes  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ospreys — the  fish 
hawks — having  spent  summer  fishing 
along  rivers  and  estuaries,  follow  the 
eagles.  Their  migration  continues 
through  September  and  October.  In 
greater  and  lesser  numbers,  fourteen 
species  of  hawks  migrate  along  eastern 
ridges  from  that  first  bald  eagle  in  Au- 
gust to  the  last  of  the  red-tailed  hawks  in 
early  December.  The  annual  push  has 
been  occurring  since  the  Ice  Age,  some 
11,000  years  ago. 
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In  the  early  clays  of  the  20th  Century, 
the  tremendous  passage  of  predatory 
birds  gave  birth  to  a saga  of  destruction. 
Wherever  rock  promontories  poked 
above  trees  on  north-facing  pinnacles, 
the  stage  was  set  each  autumn  with  men 
out  to  destroy  every  hawk  that  passed. 
“The  only  good  hawk  is  a dead  hawk, 
they  told  each  other.  They  reinforced 
this  attitude  with  unproven  theories 
about  hawks  causing  sharp  declines  in 
small  game  populations  and  occasionally 
even  voiced  the  ancient  false  legend 
about  eagles  flying  off  with  babies  and 
devouring  them  in  high  rocky  aeries.  A 
devastating  blow  was  dealt.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  hawk  shooter.  I stress  the 
word  “shooter.  These  men  were  not 
sport  hunters.  There  is  a great  differ- 
ence. 

Obviously,  the  name  “Hawk  Moun- 
tain’ came  from  the  gunners.  This 
mountain’s  unique  configuration  on  the 
ridge  annually  produced  a spectacular 
flight  of  hawks.  Other  ridges  had  flights, 
but  nothing  to  equal  this  one.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  the  large  outcropping 
which  protrudes  shelf-like  over  the 
countryside,  some  1,500  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  outcropping  faces  northeast 
in  direct  line  with  the  passing  hawks. 
Adjacent  to  the  rocks  are  flat  areas 
where  most  of  the  action  took  place. 
Also,  the  Kittatinny  is  the  last  major 
ridge  southward,  and  birds  of  prey  mov- 
ing from  New  York,  New  England,  and 
Canada  do  not  commonly  migrate 
beyond  the  ridge.  To  do  so  would  mean 
losing  the  air  currents  necessary  for 
flight  with  little  energy  expenditure. 
Looking  down  from  a satellite,  it  would 
be  immediately  noticeable  that  the  next 
due-south  mountain  range  does  not 
occur  until  the  Andes  in  South  America. 
Certainly  this  Hawk  Mountain  of  yore 
was  an  ideal  location  for  hawk  shooting. 

Up  to  the  mountain  crest  following 
the  old  deer  path-turned  road,  past 
Schaumbacher’s  to  the  east  or  across  the 
Little  Schuylkill  River  at  Drehersville 
northward,  the  men  would  come. 
Windy  mornings  in  October  motivated 
hawks  to  fly  and  men  to  shoot.  Good 
hawk  flights  could  be  predicted  for  days 
with  northwest  winds.  Late  the  night 
before,  the  shooters  would  arrive  with 


sacks  of  shotgun  shells.  Stashing  them 
under  pathside  rocks  that  evening  made 
the  morning  trip  easier.  Most  carried 
two  guns.  Shotguns  would  overheat  dur- 
ing intense  fire,  and  a second  gun  elimi- 
nated any  break  in  activity.  Lures,  in  the 
form  of  live  pigeons,  were  used.  Hawks 
passing  in  early  October  were  for  the 
most  part  accipiters — the  fast-moving 
rapacious  bird  hawks — the  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  Cooper  s hawk,  and 
goshawk.  They  were  low  fliers  and  easily 
lured.  Blinded  pigeons,  tethered  by  a 
long  cord  onto  a pole  in  the  rocks,  at- 
tracted the  hawks  with  their  flapping. 

At  that  time,  a bounty  of  $5  was  paid 
on  goshawks,  but  since  few  men  were 
capable  of  identification,  anything  was 
fair  game.  Turkey  vultures  were  shot. 
Golden  eagles  were  killed.  Hawks  killed 
outright  were  lined  up  in  rows  and  piled 
one  on  top  of  another  to  be  looked  over 
and  left  to  rot.  Old  hawk  shooters  tell  us 
that  when  things  slowed  down  they 
would  shoot  anything,  including 
monarch  butterflies  and  dragonflies. 
Raptors  were  destroyed  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  on  Hawk  Mountain  and 
everywhere  else  a rocky,  north-facing 
outcrop  afforded  easy  shooting. 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  Richard  Pough,  a 
young  photographer  from  Philadelphia, 
came  to  the  shooting  ground.  Today 
Pough  is  reknowned  in  the  fields  of 
natural  history  and  world  wildlife.  In 
1931,  Pough  had  read  an  article  by  the 
ornithologist  George  Sutton  concerning 
the  slaughter  taking  place  on  Pennsyl- 
vania s ridges.  He  entered  the  area 
under  the  guise  of  one  interested  in 
shooting  hawks.  What  he  and  his  friends 
saw  during  five  successive  trips  in  1932 
left  him  shocked.  He  determined  to 
save  the  birds  of  prey  from  further  de- 
struction. His  initial  reaction  prompted 
him  to  contact  the  National  Audubon 
Society  in  New  York  City.  This  was  logi- 
cal, as  they  had  done  so  much  to  save  the 
American  and  snowy  egrets  from  the 
plume  hunters  years  before.  Pough 
waited  almost  a year  for  them  to  begin, 
but  to  his  dismay,  they  did  not  take  ac- 
tion. 

Word  was  circulated  throughout  the 
country’s  conservation  groups.  The 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee 
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LOCAL  RESIDENTS  had  few  dealings  with 
the  tavern  keeper.  Whenever  he  did  come  off 
the  mountain,  most  people  hurried  indoors, 
for  he  had  the  reputation  as  a murderer  and 
was  reputed  to  have  axed  some  twenty  men. 

was  one  such  organization.  The  group 
was  headed  by  Mrs.  Charles  Noel  Edge, 
a person  of  incredible  determination 
and  spunk.  The  ECC  had  been  born  out 
of  her  belief  that  major  conservation 
groups  in  the  country  acted  too  slowly 
and  were  ineffective  when  it  came  to 
prompt  and  forceful  action.  Rosalie 
Edge  was  a supreme  activist,  and  learn- 
ing of  the  situation  at  Hawk  Mountain, 
she  took  it  upon  herself  to  stop  the 
shooting. 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  she  and 
Pough  came  to  Drehersville.  Walking 
the  long  hot  mountain  road  in  August,  a 
strenuous  chore  even  for  younger  per- 
sons, did  not  dissuade  her  from  pushing 
on  to  the  top.  Once  there,  she  viewed 
the  area  and  decided  to  buy  the  moun- 
taintop.  She  inquired  into  the  purpose 
none  too  soon.  The  land  had  been  avail- 
able for  some  time  and  a local  shooting 
group  was  trying  to  raise  the  money  to 
buy  it.  If  they  had  succeeded,  Hawk- 
Mountain  Sanctuary  might  never  have 
come  into  existence. 


Mrs.  Edge  contacted  the  owner  that 
same  day.  An  agreement  was  reached 
for  her  to  lease  the  land  for  $500.  She 
also  obtained  an  option  to  buy  the  1,398 
acres  for  $4,000 — about  $3  per  acre. 
Until  her  death  in  1959,  Rosalie  Edge 
was  the  guiding  force  of  this  area.  That 
summer  day,  she  founded  the  first 
sanctuary  in  the  world  to  offer  protec- 
tion to  the  birds  of  prey.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  the  guns  were  silent  on 
that  mountaintop,  and  in  time  that  si- 
lence was  widely  extended. 

Hawk  Mountain  stands  as  a hallmark 
to  Mrs.  Edge.  From  the  birth  of  the 
Sanctuary  until  this  day,  a dynamic  his- 
tory of  conservation  has  unfolded.  Since 
1934,  the  Sanctuary  has  influenced  in- 
dividuals who  in  turn  persuaded  legisla- 
tures to  protect  migratory  species  on  the 
North  American  continent.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  same  influence  helped  create 
the  Model  Hawk  Law  which  protects 
birds  of  prey. 

Today,  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary 
emcompasses  over  2, 000  acres  of  rugged 
Appalachian  landscape.  It  offers  refuge 
to  many  wildlife  inhabitants.  White- 
tailed deer  are  often  seen  along  the 
Lookout  Trail — that  same  trail  hiked  by 
hawkers  fifty  years  ago.  Evidences  of  the 
elusive  bobcat  and  black  bear  crop  up  in 
the  more  secluded  portions  of  the 
Sanctuary.  Ruffed  grouse  and  wild  tur- 
keys are  frequently  seen  around  the 
Headquarters  and  along  the  mountain 
road.  Great-horned  owls  and  pileated 
woodpeckers  are  permanent  residents. 
During  the  spring  and  fall,  warblers 
migrate  in  great  concentrations  through 
the  forest. 

Wildflowers  and  ferns  beckon  the 
photographer.  Each  summer  in  June 
and  July,  spectacular  laurel  and 
rhododendron  blooms  spectacularly. 
Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  offers  some 
tidbit  each  season.  Its  2,000-acre  area  is 
adjoined  by  10,000  State  Game  Land 
acres,  creating  a great  wildlife  reservoir 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Alex  Nagy,  the  Sanctuary’s  outstand- 
ing curator,  has  been  on  the  mountain 
since  1953,  serving  in  many  capacities. 
Rarbara  Lake  and  Arlene  Nagy  double 
as  receptionists  and  secretaries.  They 
handle  the  sales  of  books  and  art  prints 
and  keep  track  of  the  Sanctuary  mem- 
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bership,  which  includes  over  6,000  per- 
sons from  nearly  every  state  and  many 
foreign  countries.  The  Sanctuary  is  a 
private  non-profit  organization  sup- 
ported largely  by  its  members. 

In  addition  to  the  visitor  activities  and 
fall  hawk  migration,  the  Sanctuary  offers 
a varied  educational  program.  College- 
credit  courses  are  available  in  field 
natural  history,  field  botany,  and  geol- 
ogy, and  a popular  lecture  series  in  the 
fall  features  wildlife  experts  from 
throughout  the  world. 

Any  day  from  September  through 
November,  one  can  rub  elbows  with  an 
astonishing  array  of  visitors.  House- 
wives and  physicians  sit  side  by  side 
discussing  the  hawks,  unaware  of  each 
other’s  background.  There  are  steel 
workers  and  truck  drivers,  judges  and 
professional  athletes.  Hunters  discuss 
wildflowers  with  their  children,  and 
mothers  nurse  newborn  infants.  Each 
year  some  60, 000  folks  of  all  sizes  and 
ages,  from  babies  to  octogenarians,  hike 
up  through  the  forest  to  the  top.  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  natural  attractions  in  the  world, 
and  has  been  designated  a Registered 
Natural  Landmark  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  scene  is  especially 
rich  in  October  when  eastern  forests 
undergo  their  change  of  foliage.  The 
colors,  and  a 70-mile  panorama,  bring 
thousands.  The  many-hued  canopy  of 
reds  and  oranges,  yellows  and  browns, 
lies  a thousand  feet  below  the  lookout 
and  is  broken  by  a patchwork  of  farms 
and  the  meandering  Little  Schuylkill 
River.  New  visitors  are  cautioned  to 
avoid  the  October  weekends  when  over 

5.000  people  vie  for  parking  and  places 
on  the  lookouts.  At  times,  there  is 
bumper-to-bumper  traffic  for  miles, 
with  cars  from  many  states. 

Newcomers  should  plan  a trip  when 
the  weather  is  crisp  and  winds  are  out  of 
the  northwest,  usually  following  the 
passage  of  a cold  front.  These  conditions 
move  large  numbers  of  birds  of  prey. 
Waterfowl  also  pass  over  the  mountain. 
The  best  October  days  produce  over 

10.000  Canada  geese,  accompanied  by 
loons,  whistling  swans,  and  snorebirds. 
The  route  also  is  followed  by  the  rubv- 
throated  hummingbird  on  its  long  jour- 
ney to  South  America. 


WINDY  MORNINGS  in  October  motivated 
hawks  to  fly  and  men  to  shoot.  Hawks  pass- 
ing then  were  mostly  accipiters.  They  were 
low  filers  and  easily  lured. 

A good  pair  of  binoculars  is  essential. 
It  is  advisable  to  bring  warm  clothing. 
Sitting  for  six  or  more  hours  on  top  of  a 
mountain  in  the  fall  can  be  chilly.  Vet- 
eran hawk  watchers  come  with  plenty  of 
food  and  thermoses  of  hot  tea  or  coffee. 
On  days  such  as  this,  eating  occupies 
much  of  the  time.  Swapping  stories  of 
red-letter  days  also  takes  up  its  share  of 
the  spare  time. 

A stop  at  the  Visitors  Center  is  a re- 
warding part  of  any  Hawk  Mountain 
visit.  All  the  hawks,  eagles  and  falcons 
which  can  be  seen  during  migration  are 
displayed  here,  and  field  guides  can  be 
purchased  to  help  in  identification.  Seth 
Renz,  one  of  the  staff  naturalists,  along 
with  experienced  volunteers  identified 
by  armbands,  are  on  hand  every  day  of 
the  fall  season  to  identify  passing  birds 
and  to  answer  questions. 

Becoming  a member  of  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  Association  will 
make  you  a part  of  the  vibrant  group 
dedicated  to  preserving  and  maintain- 
ing this  refuge.  Semiannual  publications 
are  mailed  to  all  members,  keeping 
them  abreast  of  happenings  on  the 
mountain  and  in  the  field  of  raptor  con- 
servation. Each  spring,  the  entire  set  of 
data  on  the  past  fall  s migration  is  pre- 
sented on  daily  charts.  Hawk  Mountain 
is  the  repository  of  the  most  complete 
set  of  migratory  bird  information  in  the 
world. 
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Any  story  of  Hawk  Mountain  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  a spe- 
cial day,  September  14,  1978 — the  most 
remarkable  day  in  45  years.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  broad-winged  hawk. 

Historically,  the  broad-winged  hawk 
migration  peaks  here  in  mid- 
September.  Many  persons  plan  on 
being  here  at  this  time,  hoping  to  see  a 
large  passage.  Unlike  most  other  rap- 
tors, broad-wings  prefer  to  migrate  on 
the  balmy  days  of  late  summer.  And, 
too,  unlike  most  others,  they  prefer  to 
ride  the  rising  thermal  air  currents  in- 
stead of  flying  headstrong  onto  a brisk 
northwest  wind. 

In  a Kettle 

Broadwings  gathering  in  these  up- 
drafts in  great  numbers  are  said  to  be 
“boiling”  or  in  a “kettle.  These  kettles 
can  contain  hundreds  of  birds.  The 
hawks  rise  until  the  column  of  warm  air 
dissipates,  often  reaching  great  heights. 
They  then  drift  to  the  next  thermal 
downridge.  Broad-winged  hawks  are 
the  only  hawks  that  migrate  in  groups; 
they  compose  the  majority  of  migrating 
hawks  for  any  given  season.  About 
15,000  broadwings  pass  over  Hawk 
Mountain  in  an  average  season. 

September  14,  1978,  was  exceptional. 
The  east  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
massive  cold  front  pushing  down  from 
Canada.  Early  that  morning,  I was  on 
the  North  Lookout,  Seth  Benz  was  at 
the  South  Lookout,  and  Alex  Nagy  was 
on  the  Owl  s Head.  When  over  500 
broadwings  were  seen  in  the  distance 
the  evening  before,  there  had  been  an- 
ticipation of  what  might  happen  the  next 
morning.  Also,  very  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  a member  of  the 
Sanctuary  phoned  from  Bethlehem,  to 
the  east,  to  say  he  had  just  seen  more 
than  1,500  broadwings  fix  ing  over  his 
home. 

By  8 a.m.,  over  500  broadwings  had 
been  seen  rising  out  of  the  forest.  They 
were  joining  larger  groups  moving 
across  the  ridge  from  the  northeast.  The 
hawks  were  coming  in  a band  up  to  a 
mile  wide.  And  come  they  did.  By  11 
a m.  we  were  overwhelmed;  birds  were 
everywhere,  as  far  to  the  north  as  our 
binoculars  could  see.  One  observer 
likened  the  movement  to  a living  tor- 


nado. Kettles  of  broadwings  usually  con- 
tain several  hundred  birds;  we  were  try- 
ing to  count  kettles  of  over  a thousand. 
Between  If  a.m.  and  noon,  3,500  hawks 
were  recorded.  An  incredible  8,500 
broad-wings  passed  overhead  between 
noon  and  one  o'clock.  At  3 o’clock  a call 
came  over  the  two-way  radio  from 
Headquarters;  we  had  broken  the  old 
record  of  18,507  migrating  hawks  set  in 
1968.  We  had  recorded  21,448  broad- 
wings in  eight  hours! 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  5p.m.  EST,  (we 
keep  our  records  on  standard  time  as  a 
standardization  principle  with  other 
lookouts  throughout  the  country),  we 
were  exhausted.  Our  tally  counters 
were  practically  burned  out.  It  was  the 
day  of  days  at  Hawk  Mountain.  One  of 
our  ardent  watchers  had  T-shirts  made 
up  with  the  day’s  total  (21,448)  and  a 
kettle  of  broadwings  on  the  front.  In  the 
next  week,  some  23,000  additional 
broadwings  passed!  The  grand  total  for 
the  whole  season  on  broad-winged 
hawks  was  47,473. 

We  would  certainly  think  our  three 
nestlings  born  in  that  old  hemlock  in  a 
northern  forest  were  part  of  that  incred- 
ible day. 

More  than  a classic  account  of  nature  s 
interactions  has  been  presented  here;  a 
three-part  history  has  been  developed. 
All  too  often,  reports  about  Hawk 
Mountain  leave  too  much  by  the 
wayside.  This  trilogy  is  tightly  woven, 
one  strand  of  fact  around  the  other. 
Hawk  Mountain  s place  in  history  is 
cemented  by  its  birth  process  half  a bil- 
lion years  ago.  I wonder  . . . did  our 
Grand  Designer  have  this  all  in  mind  to 
begin  with? 

RECOMMENDED  READING 

Hawks  Aloft , by  Maurice  Broun,  the 
Sanctuary’s  first  curator,  published  by 
Dodd  Mead  in  1949.  This  epic  conserva- 
tion story  is  out  of  print  but  available  in 
many  libraries. 

The  View  from  Hawk  Mountain,  by 
Michael  Harwood,  published  by 
Charles  Scribners  and  Sons,  597  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Feathers  in  the  Wind,  by  Jim  Brett 
and  Alex  Nagy,  published  by  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary,  RD  2,  Kempton, 
Pa.  19529.  $3  postpaid. 
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THE  ELUSIVE  DOVE 

By  Dave  Wolf 


I HAD  ALWAYS  believed  I was  a 
rounded  out  hunter.  From  the  time  I 
reached  legal  hunting  age,  I had  sought 
and  found  practically  every  species  of 
game  to  be  pursued  in  Pennsylvania. 
Not  that  I was  out  to  prove  anything  to 
myself  or  others,  but  only  because  I en- 
joyed the  outdoors  and  hunting. 

Then  one  September  my  younger 
cousin  suggested  a dove  hunt.  I looked 
at  him  with  a bit  of  disdain,  trying  my 
best  to  shoot  down  his  idea. 

“Dove  hunting?”  I began.  “Who  in 
his  right  mind  would  hunt  such  a little 
bird?  They  can’t  be  all  that  fast  or  elu- 
sive, and  look  how  many  you’d  need  to 
make  a meal?” 

But  his  enthusiasm  took  its  toll  upon 
me,  and  in  order  to  shut  him  up  once 
and  for  all,  I decided  to  give  it  a try. 

“Get  the  cheapest  shells  you  can  find, 
low  brass,  8s  or  7-V2S  will  do,  he  advised. 
“Three  boxes  should  be  enough. 

“Three  boxes?  I howled.  “What’s  the 
limit?” 

“Twelve,”  he  shot  back.  “Just  get  the 
shells.  I’ll  be  back  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  next  afternoon,  we  piled  into  my 
Jeep.  Three  boxes  of  shells  rode  the 
middle  hump  behind  the  shifter,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I knew  I would  never 
need  them.  He  guided  our  trek  over 
potholed  macadam  to  a left  turn  on 
gravel.  There,  an  expanse  of  farmland 
greeted  us.  It  seems  the  farmer  did  not 
mind  us  hunting.  He,  in  fact,  welcomed 
our  presence  and  pointed  out  a flyway. 

“You  mean  we  re  going  to  lie  in  am- 
bush?” I inquired  of  my  hunting  com- 
panion. 

“Will  you  get  your  shells  and  come 
on?” 

"Okay.  But  only  one  box.  If  I can’t 
collect  my  limit  with  one  box,  I don’t 
deserve  it.” 

We  walked  a half-mile  to  a field  of 
standing  corn.  It  was  September  and 
extremely  hot.  Perspiration  dropped 
from  my  forehead,  running  down  the 
sides  of  my  nose  to  descend  upon  my 
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lips.  I tasted  the  salt  there,  and  won- 
dered a little  of  my  fate. 

A large  oak  stood  tall  and  proud  just 
inside  the  standing  corn.  It  was  here 
that  we  would  wait,  with  the  permission 
of  the  landowner,  of  course.  We  were  to 
keep  in  mind  the  standing  corn,  and  that 
we  would  be  accountable  for  any  de- 
struction of  the  same  ...  a fair  bargain. 

The  oak  afforded  shade,  and  I swigged 
a rather  warm  Pepsi  while  awaiting  the 
first  flight.  I saw  in  Denny’s  eyes  the 
excitement  of  the  hunter.  There  must 
be  something  to  this  dove  business,  for 
he  was  a first-class  hunter  and  I highly 
respected  his  opinion,  despite  my  con- 
tinued heckling. 

“And  if  there  is  no  flight?” 

“There  will  be. 

But  how  can  you  be  sure? 

There  11  be  one,  all  right. 

“Three  boxes  of  shells? 

I BORE  DOWN  on  the  seemingly  motionless 
bird,  thinking  it  was  going  to  be  all  too  easy, 
and  slapped  the  trigger.  My  shot  dispersed  in 
thin  air. 


“You  11  need  them. 

“But  I only  brought  one. 

“It’s  a long  walk  back  to  the  Jeep  you’ll 
be  taking. 

This  small  talk  was  getting  me 
nowhere,  so  finally,  between  sips  of 
Pepsi,  I began  studying  the  far  horizon 
for  specks,  as  he  was. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Denny  shouted, 
“Here  they  come!’ 

“Where? 

“Straight  ahead,  far  out.’’ 

I squinted  hard  and  long.  Suddenly 
the  tinv  forms  were  visible. 

The  eyes  of  youth,  I remember  think- 
ing- 

“Now!” 

We  rose  together,  the  small  flock  of 
eight  birds  almost  overhead.  They 
sighted  us  immediately  and  hung  there, 
suspended,  as  if  from  some  giant  web. 

I bore  down  on  the  seemingly  motion- 
less object,  thinking  it  was  going  to  be  all 
too  easy,  and  slapped  the  trigger.  As  the 
firing  pin  fell,  the  bird  twisted  and  my 
shot  dispersed  in  thin  air.  I swung 
quickly.  The  birds  were  now  diving  and 
maneuvering,  as  if  trained  for  just  such  a 
moment. 

When  the  air  cleared  of  shot  and 
birds,  the  score  was  doves  six,  hunters 
nothing.  I picked  up  my  three  empties 
and  shoved  them  into  my  vest  pocket, 
my  eyes  constantly  shifting  to  dodge 
Denny’s.  He  was  sniggering — actually 
laughing  through  a cupped  hand. 

More  birds  were  coming,  a dozen  or 
more  boring  down  upon  us.  We  were  up 
and  swinging,  Denny  scoring  on  one 
and  then  missing  two  more  cleanly.  I 
stuffed  three  more  empties  into  my 
vest,  gripped  the  20-gauge  a bit  tighter, 
set  my  jaw  and  stared  at  the  far  horizon. 
Specks  were  gathering  there,  coming 
our  way,  growing  larger  all  the  time. 

I outwaited  the  first  bird,  allowing  his 
suspension  trick,  his  nose  dive  and  roll 
to  pass  before  picking  up  his  speeding 
path  and  laying  him  to  rest.  I did  not  fire 
at  the  rest  of  the  flock.  I had  picked  out 
one  bird  and  concentrated  on  him  sole- 
ly- I had  discovered  the  secret  to  con- 
serving shells  and  collecting  birds. 

There  were  more  coming  and  the 
flocks  grew.  Again,  I picked  out  a soli- 
tary bird.  He  did  not  follow  the  same 
routine,  but  seemingly  relied  on  pure 
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speed  to  pass  our  line.  I swung  and, 
again,  as  I hit  the  trigger,  he  rolled, 
twisted  and  dove.  Another  miss. 

Denny’s  12  was  bellowing  in  the 
background.  I picked  out  yet  another 
dove — another  miss,  and  another.  Re- 
loading quickly,  I missed  three  more 
cleanly.  I again  reluctantly  shoved  three 
empties  into  the  vest. 

A quick  conference  revealed  Denny 
had  taken  three,  I one.  He  asked  how 
many  shells  I had  left.  It  remained  an 
unanswered  question.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  I announced  I was  taking  a trip 
back  to  the  Jeep,  despite  the  incoming 
flights.  It  told  him  I had  run  out  of  Pepsi 
and  was  thirsty. 

I have  taken  longer  walks,  although  I 
could  not  remember  when.  But  it’s  a bit 
tough,  sitting  there  with  an  empty  gun, 
watching  flocks  gathering,  the  numbers 
mounting  and  mounting  until  the  specks 
actually  seemed  to  keep  out  the  sun- 
light. Watching  Denny,  intent,  swing- 
ing, bring  down  two  with  three  shots, 
and  then  and  onlv  then,  excusing  one- 
self. 

Inconvenience 

Bearing  muffled  laughter  as  the  wind 
rasped  the  dry  stalks  of  corn.  Walking 
slowly,  as  if  I did  not  mind  the  incon- 
venience, until  the  corn  shielded  my 
course.  Then  trotting,  slowing  at  open- 
ings, and  trotting  again. 

Then,  nearly  a half-mile  away  at  the 
Jeep,  gathering  up  the  two  remaining 
boxes  of  20s,  listening  to  gunfire  down 
there  in  the  patch  of  corn,  wondering 
about  the  outcome. 

By  the  time  I got  back,  Denny  had 
five  doves  before  him.  He  said  the  flight 
was  slowing.  But  before  I became  com- 
fortable, trying  to  refill  my  lungs  with 
the  close  air  that  hung  around  us,  even 
before  the  perspiration  was  removed 
from  my  brow,  I was  once  again  up  and 
swinging,  the  sweat  burning  my  eyes. 
But  that  was  quickly  forgotten  as  I con- 
nected on  yet  another  streamlined  gray 
form . 

Despite  my  latest  success,  this  would 
prove  to  be  a long  day.  If  I only  hadn  t 
made  such  a fuss,  ridiculing  the  sport, 
and  then  my  idiotic  stand  on  the  number 
of  shells  I would  need.  The  future  would 
certainly  be  full  of  this  day.  Denny 
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BY  THE  TIME  I got  back  with  more  shells, 
Denny  had  five  doves  before  him.  He  said  the 
flight  was  slowing,  but  I was  soon  on  my  feet 
once  again,  swinging  my  gun. 

would  capitalize,  telling  everyone.  A lot 
of  laughs  would  be  laughed  at  my  ex- 
pense. 

“What  do  you  think  of  dove  hunting 
now?’  Denny  asked  a while  later. 

I swallowed,  “It’s  a little  hard  on 
shells,”  I said,  not  wanting  to  let  down 
too  easily.  I could  beg  his  mercy,  but  I 
knew  better,  I had  gotten  my  licks  in  on 
him  all  too  often. 

The  sun  was  lower  now,  and  a 
freshening  wind  kicked  at  the  com.  The 
dry  leaves  rustled  and  broke  the  silence 
as  Denny  cleaned  his  limit.  I,  with  five 
doves  at  my  feet,  continued  the  vigil 
alone.  I squinted  toward  the  far  horizon, 
sometimes  mistaking  distant  pigeons 
and  mallards  for  doves. 

I knew,  all  too  well,  that  there  was  no 
redemption  now.  For  regardless  of  what 
transpired  during  the  remaining  shoot- 
ing time,  I had  blown  it.  It  was  time  to 
fess  up. 

“Denny, ” I began,  “I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
something.  I’ve  enjoyed  the  finest  wing 


shooting  I ever  found,  here,  today,  with 
you.  I’m  not  giving  up  grouse  or  pheas- 
ants or  woodies,  of  course,  but  you  bet- 
ter believe  doves  will  be  added  to  the 
list. 

Before  I finished,  a huge  smile  had 
broken  across  his  face.  He  was  enjoying 
it  all,  as  I would  have  if  I were  in  his 
boots. 

“There’s  no  comparing  one  game  bird 
to  another,’  I continued.  “There  are 
avid  followers  of  all,  and  to  be  honest,  I 
enjoy  jump  shooting.  Perhaps  it’s  the 
element  of  surprise,  or  the  tired  leg 
muscles  after  a day’s  hunt.  I haven't 
searched  myself  out  thoroughly  enough 
to  explain  why.  I’m  sure  the  dog  has 
something  to  do  with  it  ...  I enjoy 
hunting  with  a dog. 

Denny  was  now  sprawled  comforta- 
bly on  the  ground,  apparently  in  prep- 
aration for  one  of  my  drawn-out  spiels. 
His  gaze  lifted  to  follow  the  flight  of 
something.  I turned  just  in  time  to 
watch  six  doves  wing  over  the  corn. 

We  looked  back  at  each  other,  both 
understanding  that  no  more  shots  would 
be  fired.  The  hunt  was  over  . . . limits 
never  mattered  to  either  of  us. 

“What  I’m  trying  to  say  is,  thanks. 
Thanks  for  introducing  me  to  the  sport.  ” 

My  younger  companion  laughed. 
“Anytime,  old  pal.  Like  they  say,  it’s 
never  too  late  to  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks. 

We  picked  up  our  birds  and  headed 
toward  the  Jeep.  The  sun  cast  its  reddish 
orange  upon  the  early  fall  scene.  We 
chatted  as  we  walked,  watching  doves 
moving  to  their  evening  roosts. 

It  has  been  nearly  ten  years  since  that 
day,  and  Denny  is  no  longer  with  us.  An 
untimely  death  was  to  be  his  fate.  But 
whenever  I pick  up  the  over-under  and 
move  out  in  search  of  doves,  he  is  within 
my  thoughts. 

Hunting  has  no  age  limitations,  it  con- 
tinues through  one’s  life  and  does  not 
become  diminished  within  the  hunter’s 
eyes.  The  hunts  recorded,  and  those 
looked  forward  to,  are  always  something 
special. 

We  all  recall  special  times,  places  and 
friends  and  we  are  all  enriched  by  the 
experience.  Hunting  is,  in  this  case,  a 
thread  to  the  past,  of  days  that  can  only 
be  remembered. 
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Kids 

Can  Hunt, 
Too 


By  David  R.  Thompson 


I FACE  THE  hollow,  my  12-gauge 
cradled  in  my  left  arm,  my  attention 
on  a familiar  oak  anchored  within  easy 
shotgun  range.  I’m  confident  that  squir- 
rels inside  the  den  tree  will  feed  soon,  as 
the  morning  sun  is  rising. 

To  my  left  something  stirs.  I forget 
about  the  oak  and  concentrate  on  the 
slight  sounds.  I’m  listening  carefully 
when  my  7-year-old  son  Bridger,  who  s 
sitting  on  a stump  nearby,  whispers  to 
his  brother  Erik,  8,  who  waits  next  to 
me. 

I slowly  turn  and  see  Bridger  looking 
up  at  the  giant  oak.  I look  too.  Nothing. 
I’m  about  to  turn  away  when  I discern  a 
bushvtail  hunched  motionless.  It’s  an 
ideal  rifle  shot,  and  I regret  not  having 
my  22  along. 

The  animal  no  sooner  drops  than  both 
boys  are  up  and  running  to  rind  the  first 
of  the  three  squirrels  I will  bag  that 
morning.  I smile  as  I watch  the  brothers 
talking  excitedly  about  the  kill.  It's  easy 
to  tell  when  their  discussion  becomes  an 


ERIK  AND  BRIDGER  are  fascinated  by  the 
powder  puff  tail  on  the  rabbit  bagged  by  their 
dad.  Erik's  play  gun  lets  him  feel  part  of  the 
hunt,  too. 

argument  about  whose  turn  it  is  to  earn,' 
the  game. 

That  hunt  was  on  a Saturday  morning, 
a day  that  many  men  reserve  for  hunting 
alone  or  with  friends.  Few  men  regu- 
larly hunt  with  their  young  children  ac- 
companying them.  In  fact,  many  dads 
opt  to  stay  home  when  domestic  respon- 
sibilities interfere  with  their  hunting 
plans.  They  don’t  take  their  youngsters 
afield  because  they’ve  convinced  them- 
selves that  kids  and  hunting  simply 
don’t  mix.  Well,  I disagree. 

There  was  a time  when  I too  main- 
tained that  a poke-along,  hey-look- 
what-I-found  boy  whose  untied  boot- 
laces were  constantly  tripping  him  into 
the  briar  patches  was  worse  on  a hunt 
than  a wild  bird  dog  who  flushes 
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cockbirds  out  of  range.  However,  I ve 
since  learned  that  youngsters  and  hunt- 
ing are  compatible;  consequently,  I 
spend  more  time  hunting  than  babysit- 
ting indoors. 

I’m  a modern  outdoorsman  who 
sometimes  visualizes  himself  as  a moun- 
tain man.  As  a mountain  man,  I take  my 
musket  and  head  for  the  hills.  I’m  gone 
from  home  for  days,  and  no  one  knows 
where  I am.  I have  adventures  and  re- 
turn to  the  cabin  with  plenty  of  fresh 
meat  for  a hungry  family  that  idolizes 
me.  Then  I’m  off  to  trap  beaver  . . . 

But  so  much  for  daydreams.  Modern 
man  has  a counterpart:  modern  woman. 
Not  many  modern  women  wish  they 
were  mountain  women.  The  modern  gal 
is  apt  to  have  a career,  be  furthering  her 
education  or  be  doing  volunteer  work. 
She’s  busy,  and  she  often  may  not  agree 
that  Saturday  is  The  Day  of  the  Hunter. 
She  also  has  things  to  do  Saturday,  the 
result  being  too  many  fathers  with  too 
little  time  to  hunt.  Too  little,  that  is, 
unless  they  learn,  as  I did,  to  take  their 
youngsters  along. 

I’m  sure  few  hunters  envy  me  when 
they  see  me  with  two  boys  in  tow.  They 
probably  assume  that  my  chances  of 
success  are  slim.  Such  isn’t  the  case. 
Last  year  my  biggest  bags  of  doves, 
woodcock  and  squirrels  were  taken  with 
Erik  and  Bridger  along. 

Never  Too  Young 

The  youngest  boy  was  only  4,  his 
brother  a carefree  5,  when  they  began  to 
accompany  me  dove  hunting.  Young- 
sters are  never  too  young  to  begin  their 
outdoor  educations.  That  is  why  I was 
anxious  to  take  the  boys  hunting.  We 
identified  animals  and  birds,  plants  and 
trees,  found  empty  snail  and  turtle 
shells,  feathers,  bones,  unusual  stones, 
toadstools  and  numerous  other  things 
that  catch  the  eyes  of  youngsters. 

The  first  season  they  couldn  t distin- 
guish a dove  from  a starling.  But  after 
watching  me  hunt  doves  for  three  sea- 
sons, these  kids  could  indentify  most 
doves  in  flight.  They  were  learning. 

And  what  about  me,  the  hunter?  I was 
shooting  better  than  ever  just  because  I 
didn’t  want  to  disappoint  them  by  miss- 
ing. If  I did  miss,  they’d  ask  what  went 
wrong.  They’d  say,  “Did  you  shoot  out 
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BRIDGER  AND  ERIK  accept  woodcock  from 
their  Lab,  Chamois,  after  their  father  dropped 
it  in  thick  brush.  Involvement  at  young  age  is 
certain  to  make  hunters  out  of  youngsters. 

of  range  again?”  I soon  became  a very 
selective  shooter,  which  improved  my 
score.  In  a sense,  their  being  along 
made  me  a better  hunter. 

I know  the  boys  like  to  see  game, 
enjoy  seeing  me  shoot,  and  hope  I hit. 
Kids  like  plenty  of  action,  and  they  be- 
come impatient  if  game  isn  t sighted.  I 
therefore  put  more  effort  into  pre- 
season scouting. 

I’m  also  more  careful  in  choosing 
stands  when  the  boys  accompany  me. 
Frequently,  the  difference  between 
getting  good  shots  or  merely  seeing 
game  is  determined  by  a stand  s loca- 
tion. As  a result  of  this  extra  care,  I’m 
pleased  with  the  number  of  shots  availa- 
ble. 

Food,  clothing  and  shelter  aren’t  just 
essentials  for  man's  survival;  they  can 
spell  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  when  it  comes  to  hunts  that 
include  sons  and  daughters.  A young- 
ster who  becomes  uncomfortable  out- 
doors won’t  enjoy  himself.  That’s  why  a 
hunter  should  anticipate  discomforts 
and  try  to  avoid  them. 

Adult  hunters,  for  example,  have  spe- 
cial clothes,  hats  and  footwear  for  hunt- 
ing. Such  items  are  designed  for  comfort 
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and  protection  against  cold,  wind,  rain, 
and  briars.  A youngster’s  clothing  and 
footwear  must  also  be  appropriate  for 
the  conditions.  A too-thin  cap,  coat  or 
pants,  no  gloves  and  poorly  fitted  boots 
are  bound  to  cause  problems.  The  youth 
who  isn’t  properly  dressed,  and  suffers, 
won’t  look  forward  to  future  hunts.  And 
that  means  dad  stays  home. 

I usually  take  a snack  when  my  boys 
go  along  hunting.  A lad  who  says  he’s 
hungry  or  thirsty  after  hiking  to  a hunt- 
ing spot  will  insist  he’s  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  or  dying  of  thirst  if  he  s told  he 
must  wait  until  returning  home.  He  11 
become  a pest.  So  to  avoid  ruined  hunts, 
I carry  a packbasket  containing  food  and 
drink  and  extra  clothes. 

There  are  other  considerations  to 
make,  too.  I search  for  stands  offering 
shade  on  hot  September  dove  hunts.  A 
warm,  sunny  place  providing  protection 
from  wind  helps  youngsters  withstand 
squirrel  hunts  in  cold  weather.  I avoid 
extremely  thick  cover  and  rugged  ter- 
rain. This  prevents  me  from  going 
through  some  cover  that  I’d  otherwise 
hunt,  but  I make  the  sacrifice  willingly 
and  am  glad  I’m  hunting.  The  alterna- 
tive, after  all,  is  staying  home. 

The  hunter  who  tends  to  hunt  too  fast 
and  not  thoroughly  search  each  piece  of 
cover  may  actually  flush  more  game 
when  his  kids  accompany  him.  The 
reason  is,  he’ll  have  to  walk  more  slowly, 
stopping  more  often  to  wait  to  check 
their  locations  as  a safety  precaution. 
This  slow-moving,  stop-and-go  hunting 
is  often  quite  productive,  but  many  hun- 
ters don  t use  it  because  they  can  t slow 
down. 

Two  years  ago,  during  ringneck  sea- 
son, the  boys  went  with  me  for  an  after- 
noon hunt  near  our  Perry  County  home. 
I hunted  hard  for  a couple  of  hours  but 
flushed  only  hens.  On  the  way  back  to- 
ward the  car  we  reached  a fencerow  di- 
viding two  fields  of  low  grass.  I wasn’t 
excited  about  the  prospects  of  finding  a 
cockbird.  The  cover  was  just  too  skim- 

py- 

As  I hunted  rather  listlessly  along  the 
fencerow,  the  boys  lagged  behind.  I 
stopped,  turned  toward  them,  and 
waited.  I’d  stood  waiting  a full  minute 
when  a ringneck  flew  out  of  the  row  not 
ten  feet  away.  I shot  too  quickly  with  the 
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right  barrel,  folded  him  with  the  left. 

I m certain  that  bird  would  have 
stayed  put  had  I not  stopped  and  waited. 
That  was  one  of  several  occasions  when 
waiting  for  young  slowpokes  put  game  in 
my  pouch. 

The  hunter  whose  youngsters  tag 
along  might  be  tempted  to  make  them 
earn  their  keep  by  using  them  to  flush 
game.  However,  this  isn  t legal.  The 
Game  Law  states  that  it  is  unlawful  for 
any  person,  except  in  defense  of  person 
or  property,  to  hunt,  or  chase,  with  in- 
tent to  kill  any  wild  bird  or  animal  with- 
out first  securing  a license.  Since  youths 
under  age  12  aren’t  old  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  a hunting  license,  they  may  not 
participate  in  certain  aspects  of  the 
hunt. 

Even  though  my  sons  are  just  7 and  8, 
they  have  at  least  three  years  of  hunting 
experience.  They  know  how  to  see  and 
identify  game,  including  woodcock 
which  many  youngsters  have  never 
seen.  They  recognize  cover  game  is  apt 
to  use  and  know  how  to  work  it.  They 
can  detect  the  subtle  sounds  game  birds 
and  animals  make  and,  at  this  point, 
seem  to  be  good  candidates  for  future 
hunters. 

I Keep  Learning  Too 

Meanwhile,  I keep  learning  too. 
Sometimes  the  hard  way.  For  instance, 
during  the  early  squirrel  season  last 
year,  the  three  of  us  arose  early  one 
Saturday  morning  and  climbed  a ridge 
before  dawn  to  a place  I knew  was 
loaded  with  bushytails.  We  found  seats 
on  logs  and  waited  quietly  for  about  half 
an  hour.  Soon  after  daybreak,  the  squir- 
rels began  stirring.  As  one  approached 
me,  one  son  announced  that  he  wanted 
to  return  home  to  the  bathroom.  I tried 
but  failed  to  convince  him  that  Mother 
Nature’s  woods  contained  all  the  mate- 
rials needed.  Since  that  day  I’ve  never 
taken  the  boys  hunting  without  carrying 
toilet  paper  along. 

I ll  admit  that  my  outings  with  chil- 
dren require  planning  and  work.  It’s  no 
activity  for  the  perfectionist.  The  re- 
wards, however,  are  worthwhile — es- 
pecially when  I consider  that  the  boys 
will  already  know  the  basics  of  hunting 
and  firearms  safety  when  they’re  old 
enough  to  hunt  themselves. 
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HYPOTHERMIA 
The  Chill  That  Kills! 

By  Bruce  Obee 


IN  THE  SUMMER  of  1978,  a group 
of  Canadian  schoolboys  set  out  in 
four  canoes  to  explore  the  wilderness 
waters  of  Quebec’s  Lake  Timiskaming. 
The  two-week  confrontation  with  the 
elements  was  part  of  the  school  s cur- 
riculum, designed  to  fortify  the  young 
students’  masculinity  and  strengthen 
the  bond  between  man  and  nature. 
Within  two  days,  one  adult  and  twelve 
youngsters  were  dead  in  a canoeing 
tragedy  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  outdoor  recreational  disasters  in 
Canadian  history. 

The  coroner’s  jury  failed  to  recognize 
what  actually  caused  the  deaths  of  the 
young  canoeists.  In  spite  of  evidence 
submitted  by  the  world’s  foremost  au- 
thority on  hypothermia  and  cold  water 
survival,  it  was  determined  that  “drown- 
ing, asphyxiation  and  exhaustion  were 
the  killers.  All  of  the  bodies  recovered 
from  the  52-degree  water,  some  at- 
tached by  ropes  to  the  overturned 
canoes,  were  properly  clad  in  lifejack- 
ets, yet,  according  to  the  coroner’s  jury, 
the  victims  drowned. 

“They  died  of  hypothermia-induced 
drowning,’  says  Dr.  John  Hayward,  a 
biologist  at  the  University  of  Victoria  on 
the  west  coast  of  Canada,  “yet  nowhere 
in  the  coroner  s report  is  the  word 
hypothermia  used.  It  was  the  culprit  in 
this  scenario.  Drowning  and  asphyxia- 
tion, to  me,  are  the  same  thing  and 
exhaustion  doesn’t  kill.  A body  which 
has  been  in  the  water  that  long  will  have 
water  in  the  respiratory  system,  but  that 
doesn  t mean  he  drowned. 

Through  more  than  1,000  experi- 
ments using  himself  and  volunteers  as 
guinea  pigs,  Hayward  has  compiled 


more  scientific  data  on  hypothermia 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
Hypothermia,  often  known  as  the  chill 
that  kills,  is  a lowering  of  the  inner  body 
temperature,  causing  severely  reduced 
blood  circulation  and  profound  impair- 
ment of  normal  body  functions.  In  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  or 
Lake  Erie,  it  can  snuff  out  a life  within  a 
few  hours.  With  little  warning  it  can 
overcome  a hiker  on  the  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Appalachians  or  along  a 
misty  forest  trail. 

Investigators  of  the  Lake  Timiskam- 
ing accident  concerned  themselves  with 
subjects  such  as  expertise  of  the  four 
adults  in  charge,  physical  fitness  and  ex- 
perience of  the  victims,  or  swimming 
ability.  Hayward  believes  no  one  would 
have  died  if  the  young  adventurers  had 
been  prepared  to  deal  with  hypother- 
mia. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  bodies  of  the 
Lake  Timiskaming  victims  were  re- 
moved sixteen  hours  after  the  canoes 
capsized.  Had  they  been  equipped  with 
proper  survival  gear,  they  could  have 
withstood  the  frigid  water  up  to  twenty 
hours.  They  probably  died  within  two 
hours.  Shortly  after  the  incident,  a rep- 
resentative of  the  school  traveled  across 
Canada  to  meet  with  Dr.  Hayward  and 
purchase  equipment  designed  to  fight 
hypothermia,  despite  the  official  de- 
termination of  death  by  drowning. 

The  ruling  in  this  case  illustrates  the 
widespread  public  ignorance  concern- 
ing hypothermia.  There  is  no  need  for 
hypothermia  to  be  a silent  and  almost 
unknown  killer  of  unprepared  vaca- 
tionists. Information  from  several  coun- 
tries— Canada,  the  United  States,  Swit- 
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zerland,  Austria,  Norway,  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union — is  being  pooled  in 
the  hopes  of  eliminating  this  insidious 
assassin  of  outdoors  people. 

Anyone  who  spends  time  outdoors — 
the  hiker,  angler,  boater,  snowmobiler, 
caver,  skier,  or  climber — is  susceptible 
to  hypothermia.  Although  the  physiolo- 
gical characteristics  of  hypothermia  are 
the  same  in  both  air  and  water,  the 
symptoms  differ  with  the  environment. 
A boater  accidentally  dumped  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  or  a duck  hunter  who 
slips  into  the  Susquehanna  River,  for 
example,  will  begin  to  lose  heat  from  the 
skin,  or  peripheral  tissues,  almost  im- 
mediately. In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
heart  and  brain  will  start  to  cool.  The 
first  reaction  is  to  shiver.  Shivering 
raises  the  warmth  level  by  approxi- 
mately five  times.  It  should  never  be 
suppressed.  But  in  water  of  50  degrees, 
shivering  is  an  inadequate  form  of  heat 
production.  An  average  150-pound  per- 
son will  lose  consciousness  within  about 
an  hour  and  a half  when  the  inner  body 
temperature  drops  from  the  normal  of 
98  degrees  to  between  86  and  90  de- 
grees. The  temperature  falls  to  about  75 
degrees  during  the  next  hour,  the  heart 
fibrillates,  and  the  person  dies. 

Some  people,  of  course,  live  longer 
than  others  in  cold  water.  Generally, 
the  larger  the  body  size,  the  better  the 
chances  of  survival.  A small  child  in 
water  of  50  degrees  will  likely  die  within 
an  hour,  while  an  extremely  obese  per- 
son might  last  up  to  six  hours  because  of 
the  insulative  qualities  of  fat.  Women, 
normally  having  smaller  bodies  than 
men,  will  lose  heat  faster. 

Old  Ideas  False 

Many  old  beliefs  regarding  hypo- 
thermia have  been  proven  false  by  Dr. 
Hayward’s  research,  and  what  once  was 
thought  to  be  sage  advice  for  hypother- 
mia victims  is  really  nothing  more  than 
conjecture.  Some  treatments  or  re- 
warming methods,  for  instance,  may  be 
effective  for  air  hypothermia  but  lethal 
in  attempting  to  cure  water  hypother- 
mia. Exercise  is  an  example.  Vigorous 
exercise  will  help  a hypothermic  hiker 
warm  the  body  core,  but  tests  in  cold 
water  show  that  someone  who  tries  to 
swim  ashore  from  an  overturned  boat 


cools  approximately  one-third  faster 
than  someone  who  floats  motionless  in  a 
lifejacket. 

Another  misconception  is  that  alcohol 
causes  the  blood  to  cool  faster  if  an  ineb- 
riated boater  slips  over  the  gunwales. 
Not  so.  A person  too  drunk  to  legally 
operate  a boat  has  just  as  much  chance  of 
surviving  as  a sober  sailor,  insofar  as  the 
alcohol  content  of  his  blood  is  con- 
cerned. There’s  no  significant  difference 
in  the  cooling  rate. 

People  who  get  thoroughly  wet  cruis- 
ing or  wading  a slippery  stream  have  no 
way  of  estimating  survival  time  with  ac- 
curacy. A basic  knowledge  of  heat 
preservation  techniques,  rewarming 
methods,  and  survival  equipment  can 
mean  the  difference  between  going 
home,  cold  but  grateful,  or  dying.  As 
Dr.  Hayward  says:  “Hypothermia  is  a 
neglected  aspect  of  water  safety.  It’s  too 
late  to  prepare  once  you  re  in  the  wafer. 
Avoiding  drowning  is  easy,  avoiding 
hypothermia  is  not. 

Various  parts  of  the  body,  regardless 
or  size  or  sex,  produce  or  lose  heat  bet- 
ter than  others.  The  sides  of  the  chest, 
with  little  muscle  or  fat,  and  the  groin, 
where  the  body  wall  is  thin  and  there  are 
large  lymph  and  blood  vessels  near  the 
surface,  are  high  heat-loss  areas.  They 
deserve  the  most  attention  in  trying  to 
prevent  heat  escaping  from  the  center  of 
the  body.  Although  the  periphery — 
skin,  arms  or  legs — cools  faster  than  the 
core,  heat  retention  of  the  trunk  and 
chest  is  more  important.  Peripheral 
hypothermia  makes  you  miserable. 
Core  hypothermia  kills. 

As  shown  in  the  case  of  a person  trying 
to  swim  ashore,  movement  in  cold  water 
only  leads  to  quicker  death.  A person 
wearing  a flotation  device  is  able  to 
hold  still  and  minimize  the  flow  of  cool- 
ing blood  to  the  heart  and  brain.  By 
holding  the  arms  tight  against  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  pressing  the  thighs  to- 
gether and  raising  them  up  to  the  groin, 
predicted  surv  ival  time  can  be  increased 
by  nearly  50  per  cent.  This  position, 
dubbed  by  Dr.  Hayward  the  heat  es- 
cape lessening  posture  (HELP)  reduces 
the  flow  of  cold  water  past  those  critical 
heat  loss  areas. 

Treading  water,  an  anti-drowning 
technique  for  those  who  get  immersed 
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H E L P — the  heat  escape  lessening 
posture — greatly  lengthens  survival  time  in 
cold  water.  Hold  arms  tightly  against  sides  of 
chest,  press  thighs  together  and  raise  them 
toward  chest.  Of  course,  a life  jacket  is  re- 
quired to  stay  afloat  this  way. 


without  a lifejacket,  cools  the  body  an 
average  of  34  per  cent  faster  than  hold- 
ing still  in  a lifejacket.  Drownproofing, 
floating  face-down  with  the  lungs  full  of 
air  and  lifting  the  head  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen seconds  to  breath,  cools  the  body 
82  per  cent  faster  than  floating  in  a 
lifejacket.  Tests  also  have  shown  that  the 
average  person  is  unable  to  swim  a full 
mile  in  50-degree  water  before  being 
incapacitated  by  hypothermia. 

In  situations  where  the  chance  of 
being  rescued  by  other  persons  is 
remote — as  in  a wilderness  area — a per- 
son in  trouble  must  do  the  best  he  can  to 
save  himself,  of  course.  At  such  a time,  it 
could  well  be  advisable  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  ashore  while  he  still  has 
some  strength  to  function,  rather  than  to 
wait  for  help  that  will  never  arrive. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing bank  of  information  on  hypothermia 


was  made  last  year  by  scientists  in 
Michigan.  At  swimming  pool  tempera- 
tures, critical  tissues  such  as  the  brain 
and  heart  are  fatally  damaged  by  drown- 
ing within  five  minutes.  The  same  tis- 
sues in  water  colder  than  55  degrees 
require  less  oxygen,  so  there  is  a chance 
of  fully  resuscitating  a person  who  has 
been  immersed  in  cold  water  as  long  as 
40  minutes.  In  one  instance,  a Michigan 
man,  supposedly  drowned  after  being 
submerged  in  a car  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ice-covered  pond  for  38  minutes  was 
successfully  resuscitated. 

May  Not  Be  Dead 

“When  you  find  an  apparent  corpse, 
says  Hayward,  “if  you  know  that  person 
is  cold,  as  part  of  the  reason  he  died, 
then  don’t  give  up.  It’s  a similar  situa- 
tion when  people  get  buried  in  snow. 
Maybe  a person’s  been  buried  for  five 
hours  and  he  seems  dead,  but  he  may 
have  spent  four  hours  breathing  before 
he  ran  out  of  air.  So  at  four  hours  his 
heart  stops.  But  if  he  s already  cold,  he 
needs  less  oxygen.  There  are  more  and 
more  examples  of  people  being  brought 
to  hospitals,  apparently  dead,  then 
being  revived.  They’re  not  miraculous 
recoveries,  but  examples  of  the  ability 
for  temporary  refrigeration  of  the  body’s 
tissues.’ 

The  body’s  reduced  need  for  oxygen 
in  hypothermia  situations  resulted  in 
the  surv  ival  of  one  mountain  hiker  who 
got  lost  in  1977  while  hiking  alone  in 
British  Columbia’s  Coast  Range.  It  was  a 
wet  and  windy  April  morning.  The  man 
became  hypothermic  and  wandered  off 
the  trail.  He  continuously  crossed  the 
snowline  before  falling  into  a shallow 
creek  breaking  a wrist  and  femur.  He 
managed  to  crawl  out  of  the  creek  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  life  when  he  was 
found  the  next  day.  When  brought  to 
the  hospital,  his  inner  body  tempera- 
ture was  80  degrees  but  he  was  success- 
fully revived  by  a medical  team  in  six- 
teen hours. 

“You  don  t even  realize  it’s  happen- 
ing,” said  one  member  of  the  rescue 
team  that  located  the  hiker.  “One  of  the 
first  things  you  lose  is  your  ability  to 
make  a decision.  Your  brain  is  the  first 
thing  affected.  Next  you  lose  control  of 
your  movements.  Your  hands  could  be- 
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come  uncontrollable  so  you  can’t  light  a 
fire.  By  the  time  your  body  temperature 
gets  below  90  degrees,  there  s not  a 
bloody  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself. 
Someone  else  has  to  help  you. 

The  insidious  way  in  which  air 
hypothermia  develops  is  the  primary 
difference  between  air  and  water 
hypothermia.  Once  a person  is  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  it  is  inevitable  that 
hypothermia  will  progress  and  the  main 
concern  should  be  to  survive  long 
enough  to  be  rescued.  But  the  symp- 
toms of  approaching  air  hypothermia  are 
more  difficult  to  recognize.  A person  in 
the  early  stages  may  not  acknowledge  a 
problem  and  deny  having  any  ill  feeling. 
He  feels  cold  and  needs  exercise  to 
warm  up.  He  shivers  and  feels  numb. 
Hypothermic  people  often  advance 
beyond  this  stage  without  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  realizing  their  help  is 
needed.  A few  moments  later  the  shiv- 
ering intensifies;  soon  it  s out  of  control. 
By  the  time  he  begins  to  ramble  incohe- 
rently his  mind  is  sluggish.  Shivering 
increases,  movements  become  erratic 
and  jerky,  exposed  skin  turns  blue  and 
puffy,  but  the  victim  may  still  appear  to 
be  of  sound  mind,  having  no  apprecia- 
tion for  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
At  this  point,  other  members  of  an  out- 
door group  should  believe  the 
symptoms  rather  than  victim.  An  unex- 
pected stumble  or  mild  speech  slur  are 
clues.  Waiting  until  the  victim  falls  into 
a stupor  or  unconsciousness  can  be  fatal. 

Treating  Hypothermia 

Treatments  for  both  air  and  water 
hypothermia  are  basically  the  same: 
Place  the  victim,  stripped,  in  a sleeping 
bag  with  one,  preferably  two,  warm 
people,  also  stripped.  Skin-to-skin  con- 
tact is  one  of  the  most  effective  re  warm- 
ing methods; 

• Rescuers  should  breath  close  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  victim,  provid- 
ing warmth  to  the  core  of  the  body 
through  inhalation.  When  possible, 
water  should  be  boiled  and  steam  di- 
rected under  a makeshift  hood  over  the 
hypothermic  person’s  head; 

• Give  hot,  non-alcoholic  drinks; 

• Don’t  move  the  hypothermic  per- 
son until  he  is  sufficiently  rewarmed. 
Then  pack  up  the  planned  activities  and 


go  home.  Never  continue  the  journey; 

• If  no  sleeping  bags  are  available, 
get  the  victim  into  dry  clothes  and  get 
one  or  two  warm,  dry  rescuers  to  huddle 
against  him,  chests  pressed  together. 
Wrapping  a blanket  around  the  huddled 
group  will  speed  up  reheating.  Fire,  of 
course,  provides  warmth,  and  the  pre- 
pared outdoorsman  always  carries 
matches. 

The  need  for  treatment  doesn’t  arise  if 
potential  hypothermia  victims  are 
adequately  prepared.  Surprisingly, 
most  reported  cases  occur  in  spring, 
summer  and  fall  when  more  people  flock 
to  the  outdoors  and  they’re  not  as  pre- 
pared for  cold  as  they  are  during  winter. 
The  greatest  single  cause  of  air 
hypothermia  is  improper  clothing  that 
becomes  wet  from  sweat,  and  outside 
sources  like  rain,  wet  snow  or  heavy  dew 
on  bushes.  Wet  clothing  in  cold  weather 
extracts  heat  from  the  body  nearly 
thirty-two  times  faster  than  dry  clo- 
thing. Hypothermia  strikes  most  fre- 
quently in  rugged  mountain  terrain 
where  a person  on  foot  can  pass  from  a 
calm,  sunny  valley  to  a windy,  rain- 
lashed  ridge  within  a few  hours.  Temp- 
eratures of  between  30  and  50  degrees 
are  most  dangerous,  but  wind  chill  fac- 
tors can  substantially  reduce  the  temp- 
erature. At  40  degrees  a wind  of  25  miles 
an  hour  will  give  the  effect  of  13-degree 
temperature,  for  instance. 

Nearly  all  hypothermia  accidents,  in 
both  air  and  water,  can  be  avoided  if 
people  acquire  a basic  understanding  of 
its  causes.  Outdoors  enthusiasts  should 
be  familiar  with  the  varying  insulative 
qualities  of  materials  such  as  down, 
wool,  cotton  or  synthetics.  Boaters 
should  be  aware  of  the  different  types  of 
life  preservers.  Dr.  Hayward  and  his 
assistants  have  developed  a jacket  that 
not  only  provides  buoyancy,  but  also 
offers  protection  from  cold.  They’ve  also 
developed  an  orally-inflated  miniature 
liferaft  that  can  extend  predicted  survi- 
val time  in  cold  water  for  up  to  24  hours, 
which  would  have  been  ample  time  to 
rescue  the  Lake  Timiskaming  victims. 

Hypothermia  kills  dozens  of  outdoor 
recreationists  every  year.  It  can  happen 
to  anybody  who  doesn’t  understand  the 
problem  and  what  to  do  about  it.  Don’t 
let  it  happen  to  you. 
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Wolf  Run  8-Pointer 

By  Jack  Sankey 


JOE  AND  I stood  motionless, 
shoulder-to-shoulder,  frozen  in 
disbelief.  We  were' at  the  edge  of  the 
hill  overlooking  a gentle  ravine  known 
as  “Wolf  Run,”  and  there  came  a buck. 
He  sported  a heavy,  respectable  rack 
and  was  casually  nipping  Drowse  along 
the  creek  below,  enjoying  his  late  break- 
fast and  completely  unaware  of  us. 

Joe  whispered  that  if  the  buck  kept 
feeding  up  the  hill  at  his  present  angle, 
he  would  practically  walk  over  us.  We 
froze.  Seeking  better  cover  than  just  our 
camo  outfits  gave  us  would  have  been 
futile;  the  entire  area  consisted  of  just 
ferns  and  low  bushes.  I motioned  to  Joe, 
and  we  eased  down  as  low  as  we  could  to 
shorten  our  silhouettes  against  the  sky. 
We  knelt  there  for  what  seemed  like 
hours,  hoping  the  buck  would  continue 
working  up  the  hillside  in  our  direction. 
The  Red  Gods  must  have  been  watch- 


ing that  day,  for  the  buck  turned  at  a 
slightly  sharper  angle  and  ambled  up 
the  hill  straight  for  us!  What  now? 
Freeze  . . . tighten  fingers  around  nock 
and  string  . . . feel  the  back  muscles 
tense  and  the  heart  begin  to  pound! 

The  second  Saturday  of  the  1977 
archery  season  in  Clearfield  County  did 
not  begin  with  the  air  of  excitement  de- 
scribed above.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
season,  up  to  this  point,  had  been  rather 
dull  for  my  brother-in-law  Joe  Holen- 
ehik  and  me.  We  had  hunted  the  entire 
opening  day  and  several  evenings  of  the 
first  week  without  seeing  more  than  a 
few  fleeting  glimpses  of  deer.  The 
weather  had  been  unseasonably  warm, 
and  deer  were  moving  very  little  on 
their  own. 

I had  picked  Joe  up  about  6:30  that 
morning,  and  we  drove  out  to  our  favor- 
ite spot  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  We 
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parked  the  old  Bronco  on  an  abandoned 
stripping  road,  grabbed  our  bows  and 
other  gear,  and  headed  into  the  black- 
ness. As  we  groped  our  way  down  the 
trail  toward  our  stands,  I couldn’t  dispel 
the  feeling  that  this  was  going  to  be 
another  long,  fruitless  Saturday,  just  as 
the  previous  one  had  been.  We  spoke 
occasionally  in  whispers.  Joe  seemed 
more  optimistic,  pointing  out  that  the 
cooler  temperatures  and  intermittent 
drizzle  would  make  a good  hunting  day. 
He  somehow  must  have  sensed  the  ex- 
citement that  was  to  come  later  in  the 
morning.  We  soon  came  to  the  place  on 
the  old  logging  trail  where  Joe  cut  off 
and  headed  for  his  early-morning  stand. 
I continued  on  down,  crossed  the  small 
run  which  coursed  through  the  hollow, 
and  headed  up  the  next  ridge  onto  the 
flat  to  my  stand  in  the  big  timber. 

The  total  darkness  slowly  gave  way  to 
gray  skies  which  leaked  a misting  rain.  I 
began  to  feel  the  damp  cold,  the  first  of 
this  season,  and  had  to  smile.  I’m  one  of 
those  guys  who  doesn’t  like  to  hunt  on 
warm  days.  I was  just  thinking  the 
change  in  the  weather  might  encourage 
the  deer  to  move  a bit  more  when  I 
caught  a movement  down  the  hillside 
toward  the  creek.  A lone  doe  was  work- 
ing her  way  along  the  bench.  In  a few 
minutes,  she  had  worked  her  way  up 
onto  the  flat  and  was  less  than  20  yards 
from  my  stand.  I carefully  drew  back 
and  held  the  Jennings  Model  T at  full 
draw.  She  had  not  spotted  me  as  yet. 

Waved  Her  Away 

I had  decided  before  the  season 
started  that  should  a good  shot  at  a large, 
fat  doe  present  itself,  I would  take  it. 
However,  the  closer  I studied  her,  the 
smaller  she  became.  I finally  let  the  bow 
down  in  an  exaggerated  move  to  delib- 
erately make  her  aware  of  my  presence. 
She  saw  me  at  once,  snapping  her  head 
to  attention  and  staring  in  my  direction. 
I waved  my  bow,  sending  her  off 
through  the  timber.  As  I watched  her 
disappear,  I somehow  felt  good  about 
not  taking  the  shot.  Besides,  I knew  I 
would  have  taken  a terrible  ribbing  from 
Joe  for  dropping  a 60-pound  doe. 

Within  the  next  ten  minutes,  Joe 
came  sneaking  up  over  the  hillside  and 
onto  the  flat.  He  had  seen  nothing  so  far 


IN  A FEW  minutes,  she’d  worked  her  way  up 
onto  the  flat . . . but  the  closer  I studied  her, 
the  smaller  she  got. 

that  morning.  Another  brother-in-law, 
Tom  Latosky,  who  also  was  hunting  the 
same  area,  came  into  my  stand  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  was  near  10  a.m.,  and 
Joe  suggested  that  we  take  a walk  over 
the  flat,  across  the  power  line,  and  over 
to  the  edge  of  Wolf  Run,  just  to  see  if  we 
could  locate  and  stir  up  some  deer  for 
later  in  the  day.  This  would  also  put  us 
near  the  Bronco  at  lunchtime. 

We  walked  about  60  yards  apart,  in 
line,  sneaking  through  the  damp  woods. 
We  made  little  noise  as  we  moved  to- 
ward the  edge  of  Wolf  Run.  Since  we 
hadn’t  jumped  any  deer  by  the  time  we 
got  to  the  power  line,  Tom  cut  up  over 
the  hill  to  the  right,  continuing  in  a dif- 
ferent direction.  As  Joe  and  I ap- 
proached the  edge  of  the  hollow,  we 
converged  and  were  suddenly  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  scene  described  ear- 
lier. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  had  just 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  peered 
down  over,  and  there  we  were — tensing 
for  the  shot! 

The  big  buck  worked  closer  and 
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closer.  I came  to  a full  draw  and  held, 
certain  the  buck  would  spot  us  at  any 
moment.  He  didn’t;  he  just  kept  com- 
ing. I couldn  t believe  it!  I whispered  to 
Joe  that  he  should  take  the  shot.  He  said 
nothing,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I saw  him  shake  his  head  and  point  to 
me.  At  that  instant  the  buck  stepped 
from  behind  a small  clump  of  brush  at 
about  20  yards  and  stared  directly  at  us. 
I knew  this  was  it.  I released.  The 
aluminum  shaft,  tipped  with  a three- 
bladed  Wasp  head,  struck  the  deer  just 
behind  the  left  shoulder  and  went 
cleanly  through  the  other  side.  (Later, 
Joe  was  to  tell  me  he  knew  the  deer  was 
dead  from  the  moment  that  my  arrow 
left  the  string.) 

The  speed  of  the  compound  left  the 
buck  little  time  to  react.  He  had  finally 
seen  us,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  made  two 
small  jumps  after  the  arrow  struck, 
stood  for  a moment  as  though  he  did  not 
know  he  had  been  hit,  then  crumpled 
into  a pile.  He  was  stone  dead  when  Joe 
and  I got  down  to  him,  a beautiful 
8-point,  the  heaviest  beamed  rack  I had 
ever  killed,  even  with  a rifle.  At  that 


moment,  the  compound  bow  made  a 
heartfelt  believer  out  of  me. 

The  excitement  finally  hit  me.  It 
seems  to  get  me  the  most  after  I ve  put 
the  bow  down.  I suppose  if  a guy  ever 
loses  this  feeling,  he  will  also  stop  hunt- 
ing. The  thrill  will  be  gone.  I just  hope 
that  never  happens  to  me. 

After  Joe  insisted  on  shaking  my 
hand,  we  began  dressing  the  deer.  Tom 
came  down  along  the  hillside  just  then, 
spotted  us,  and  came  over  to  witness  my 
good  fortune.  Hjc  had  made  a circle  at 
the  head  of  the  hollow  and  was  on  his 
way  back.  When  he  reached  11s  he  saw 
the  buck,  congratulated  me,  and  won- 
dered where  this  fine  8-pointer  had 
come  from. 

Joe  and  1 dragged  the  deer  out  to  the 
Bronco  and  headed  home  to  show  our 
wives  what  bowhunting  is  all  about.  As 
we  drove  home,  1 tried  to  tell  Joe  how 
much  I appreciated  the  act  of  unselfish- 
ness and  true  sportsmanship  which  he 
had  displayed  on  the  hillside  that  day. 
That  shot  was  as  much  his  as  it  was  mine, 
and  that  fine  8-pointer  on  my  den  wall 
belongs  to  both  of  us. 


Trappers  Education  Course 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association  will 
present  one-day  trappers  education  courses  throughout  the  state.  These  will  be 
scheduled  during  September,  October  and  November  and  are  open  to  individuals 
10  years  of  age  or  older.  Subjects  covered  include  trapping  laws,  respect  for 
landowners,  and  the  basics  of  trapping  and  fur  handling.  Classes  are  held  outdoors 
and  a certificate  is  given  to  everyone  attending.  For  dates  and  places,  contact  Mrs. 
Cookie  Serafin,  RD  3,  Box  37,  Kunkletown,  Pa.  18058.  Phone  (215)  381-3625. 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission  s six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  oeen  measured  during  the  programs  (using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring  deer 
and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informative 
items.  Price  is  $2.00  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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An  Expert’ s 


Guide  to  Gunning  Grouse 

By  Sam  Skeen 


SO  YOU  RE  a ruffled  grouse  hunter. 

No,  that  s not  misspelled!  I know 
Bonasa  umbellus  is  the  ruffed  grouse.  It 
is  the  hunter  who  pursues  the  brown 
bullet  that  becomes  ruffled.  The  feath- 
ered ego-deflater,  ruffled?  Never. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  hunted  ol  Ruff 
appreciates  the  bird  s extrasensory  per- 
ception. The  second  the  hunters  con- 
centration wavers,  the  woods  bitty 
launches  its  flight.  The  upland  gunner 
recovers  from  his  stupor  only  in  time  to 
defoliate  an  innocent  hemlock  or  salt  the 
clouds  with  a load  of  misdirected 
number  8s. 

The  hunter’s  lament  is  a common  one. 
If  I d only  known  when  that  blankety- 
blank  bird  was  going  to  flush,  I d have 
been  ready.  Fret  no  more.  This  guide 
will  outline  twelve  practices  that,  when 
adhered  to  faithfully,  will  produce 
flushes.  You  will  know  when  to  be 
ready. 

Before  you  study  this  guide,  consider 
your  quarry.  It  is  far  wiser  than  the  size 


of  its  brain  would  indicate,  and  a missed 
bird  learns  fast.  When  you  exclude 
those  fool  hens  that  attended  the 
George  Custer  Academy  of  Surprise  and 
Evasive  Maneuvers,  the  remaining 
population  is  composed  of  some  pretty 
smart  cookies.  The  modern  day  grouse 
has  gained  its  acumen  through  the  close 
observation  of  hunter  behavior  and 
idosyncrasies.  It  knows  your  every 
move  and  mannerism.  But  you  can  use 
what  the  grouse  knows  to  trick  it.  Prac- 
tice these  hints,  and  grouse  will  become 
a familar  lump  in  your  game  bag. 

Hint  I Re  move  the  leather  laces 
from  your  upland  hunting  boots  and  re- 
place them  with  extra-long,  cloth  laces. 
Do  not  wrap  the  excess  lace  around  the 
boot  or  tuck  it  inside.  Instead,  tie  the 
lace  into  a bow  knot,  leaving  the  excess 
exposed.  Five  minutes  after  entering 
your  favorite  covert,  at  least  one  boot 
will  be  untied.  Be  patient — don’t  retie  it 
yet.  Plod  onward  until  the  boot  begins 
to  slip,  riding  down  your  sock.  Now  is 
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the  appropriate  time  to  retie.  Stoop,  but 
keep  your  shotgun  ready.  As  you  bend 
down,  the  woods  bitty  will  blast  off. 

Hint  2 If  you  like  to  eat  during  the 
hunt,  select  the  treats  with  care  and 
forethought.  Apples  are  a no-no.  So  are 
candy  bars.  Candy  wrappers  are  too  eas- 
ily removed  with  your  teeth  and  only 
encumber  one  hand.  Those  tightly 
wrapped,  cellophane-covered  goodies 
are  a grouse  hunter’s  dream.  More  often 
than  not,  one  must  employ  both 
hands — and  sometimes  the  teeth — to 
remove  the  wrapping.  If  a bird  hasn’t 
hurtled  from  the  grapevine  tangle  by 
this  time,  a few  choice  words  regarding 
the  heritage  of  those  responsible  for 
packaging  the  treat  will  send  the  calmest 
grouse  on  its  way. 

Hint  3 Smoke  while  hunting.  If  you 
don’t  already,  by  all  means  start.  A pipe 
is  acceptable,  but  cigarettes  are  bet- 
ter. Don  t worry  about  the  health 
hazards.  Nerve-wracking  flushes  will  do 
more  to  shorten  your  lifespan  than 
cigarettes.  And  for  heaven  s sake,  don  t 
use  a lighter  which  requires  only  one 
hand.  Paper  matches  recpiire  both. 
Once  the  match  is  lit  and  your  hands  are 
cupped  around  the  end  of  the  cigarette, 
be  read)'  for  some  fast  action.  If  the 
woods  are  extremely  dry,  prepare  for  a 
bit  of  foot  stompin  . 

Hint  4 If\  ou  are  rushed  for  time,  the 
most  effective  method  of  bumping  out 
the  most  grouse  is  to  wear  the  proper 
head  protection.  Avoid  any  tight-fitting 
item  resistant  to  snagging.  My  personal 
choice  is  a knitted  ski  cap.  You  can  de- 

Eend  on  the  ski  cap  to  catch  the  nearest 
ramble  or  crab  apple  bush.  When  you 
turn  to  retrieve  the  cap,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  number  of  grouse  a small 
clump  of  cover  can  accommodate. 

Hint  5 Most  grouse  habitat  is  rough 
terrain  so  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  watch 
your  step.  Don’t  merely  scan  the 
territory — look  at  your  feet  as  you  walk. 
Appear  to  be  preoccupied  or,  better  yet, 
assume  the  demeanor  of  a deer  hunter 
on  a hot  track.  Pats  have  little  fear  of 
deer  hunters.  The  bird  will  flush  and 
casually  glide  through  the  most  open 
section  of  the  covert.  To  further  your 
chances  of  success  with  this  technique, 
mount  a facsimile  of  a scope  on  your 
cornsheller.  This  will  fool  even  the 


wariest  of  those  wonderful  old  rufflers. 

Hint  6 If  everything  you  have  tried 
thus  far  has  failed,  this  dual  combination 
is  guaranteed.  Stop  between  two  trees 
with  your  right  foot  forward  (change  feet 
if  you’re  a southpaw).  The  more  off  ba- 
lance you  appear,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  obstructions  which  can  be 
encountered  by  swinging  your  shotgun, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
birds  which  will  flush  from  any  given 
spot.  The  sound  of  cold  steel  banging 
against  wood  will  send  grouse  pell-mell 
through  the  hardwoods. 

Hint  7 Don  t step  over  anything  you 
can  stoop  or  crawl  under,  especially 
grapevine  tangles.  The  lower  you  must 
go,  the  better.  Grouse  aren  t accus- 
tomed to  seeing  a man  at  eye-level. 
Meeting  a hunter  eyeball-to-eyeball  is 
sure  to  launch  even  the  tightest-holding 
woods  bitty. 

Hint  8 With  a little  practice,  you  can 
master  falling  down  in  the  grouse 
covert,  sort  of  slip-sliding  away.  Prac- 
titioners of  this  technique  will  tell  you 
the  most  important  aspect  of  such  a 
maneuver  is  the  amount  of  noise  made 
and  the  manner  of  touchdown.  Landing 
on  your  backside  is  out.  Shooting  from  a 
sitting  position  cannot  compare  to  the 
challenge  of  swinging  on  a bird  while  in 
the  prone  position.  Landing  on  your 
duff  is  only  acceptable  in  rocky  or 
swampy  terrain.  This  technique  should 
be  avoided  in  areas  heavily  infested  with 
rattlesnakes  or  frequented  by  cattle. 

Hint  9 Akin  to  falling  down  is  the  art 
of  fence  straddling.  This  method  is  best 
left  untried  unless  you  are  hunting  with 
a partner.  As  a one-man  effort,  it  goes 
against  the  basics  of  safe  gun  handling. 

As  you  cross  the  fence,  with  the  ten- 
der parts  of  your  anatomy  being  speared 
by  rusty  spikes,  alert  your  partner  to  the 
impending  flush.  A few  "ouches  may 
be  necessary,  but  don’t  overdo  it. 
Should  you  become  high-centered,  re- 
main calm  and  quiet.  Your  partner’s 
laughter  will  subside  eventually  and  you 
will  be  freed.  If  your  buddy  doesn’t  vol- 
unteer, inform  him  you  will  stand  ready 
when  the  two  of  you  approach  the  next 
barbed  barrieade. 

Hint  10  Don  t carry  your  shotgun  in 
the  port  arms  position.  Grouse  recog- 
nize this  as  the  fastest  method  of  shoul- 
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dering  the  scattergun.  Employ  it,  and 
you  will  literally  have  to  kick  the  pat 
loose.  Instead,  carry  the  gun  by  your 
side.  This  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  your  quick  draw  as 
the  bird  boils  out  of  the  thicket. 

Hint  11  The  se  last  two  hints  are  sure 
to  produce  flushes  whenever  the  first 
ten  fail.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  flush 
the  brown  bullet  than  to  walk  along  with 
an  aimless  look  on  your  face.  You  must 
convince  the  grouse  you  are  daydream- 
ing. If  you  have  the  anywhere-else- 
but-here  look  in  your  eye,  the  bird  will 
let  you  approach  within  inches.  It  has 
caught  that  look  and  assumes  you  11  be 
startled  as  it  blasts  off  near  your  feet.  Be 
prepared  for  an  easy  shot. 

Hint  12  If  there  is  an  “ always  in 
grouse  hunting,  this  is  it.  The  practice  of 
I give  up  will  always  bump  out  a bird. 

There  are  two  variations  to  the 
giving-up  procedure.  One  occurs  after 


you  have  flushed  out  a bird.  You  have 
walked  past  the  point  where  you  think 
the  bird  should  be.  “Couldn  t have  gone 
this  far,  you  mutter.  Pick  out  some 
point  one  hundred  feet  distant  and  vow 
you  will  go  no  farther.  When  you  reach 
that  point,  take  ten  more  steps,  stop  and 
turn  around.  Get  ready.  The  bird  is 
about  to  go  out.  Take  one  step  forward 
and  pivot  toward  the  towering  grouse. 

The  second  application  of  the  I-give- 
up  method  works  best  during  a day 
when  there  have  been  few  flushes  and 
you  are  exhausted.  No  need  to  prepare 
for  any  action  until  you  are  about  to  exit 
the  covert.  Think  about  the  misses.  Un- 
load your  gun.  Eat  your  last  snack. 
Check  your  pocket  for  the  car  keys.  The 
grouse  will  explode. 

If  these  methods  should  fail  to  flush 
grouse,  search  for  a new  sport  or  find  a 
different  covert.  You  can  be  sure  there 
are  no  grouse  where  you’ve  been. 


HINT  Number  8,  illustrated 
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JOG 

SCOUTING 

by  John  T.  Tremba 

MY  IRISH  SETTER  Auggie  keeps 
nuzzling  my  face  as  I sit  on  the 
floor  trying  to  tie  my  shoes.  He  knows 
where  we  are  headed;  early  morning 
runs  are  no  stranger  to  him  now.  Fi- 
nally— after  some  lazy  stretching 
exercises — I’m  ready  to  go.  I specialize 
in  the  seated  and  lying  positions,  hop- 
ing I might  fall  back  to  sleep  and  forget 
this  craziness.  The  dog  is  now  in  a 
frenzy  at  the  door.  The  cool  morning  air 
quickly  awakens  those  cells  in  my  body 
which  failed  to  respond  to  all  earlier 
stimuli.  Auggie  leads  us  to  the  road 
near  our  home  and  at  intersecting  alleys 
looks  back  to  see  which  course  I choose. 

Within  a quarter  mile  we  re  on  a 
lonely  dead-end  country  road  that’s 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  wide  fields. 
Th  ese  fields  of  clover,  corn,  and  alfalfa 
eventually  blend  into  meadows  of  low 
grass,  shrubs  and  finally  woodlots.  The 
songs  of  early  morning  birds  welcome 
Auggie  and  me  as  we  run  deeper  into 
their  domain.  It  is  half  light  as  we  round 
the  first  turn,  heading  toward  the  last 
pasture  field.  A crashing  sound  erupts 
off  to  my  right  where  I see  two  does  and 
a fawn,  all  ears  erect,  alerted  by  my 
intrusion.  As  we  run  past,  they  trot  off 
toward  the  hillside  cornfield  and  better 
cover.  Just  then  Auggie’s  head  goes 
high  in  the  air  and  he  bolts  off  the 
roadway  and  into  a small  clearing.  He 
flushes  two  hen  pheasants  from  their 
early  morning  scratching. 

My  dog  and  I find  each  other  again 
about  a quarter-mile  later  on  our  wood- 
land trail;  the  eye-watering  scent  of  a 
skunk  forces  us  to  take  the  right  fork  of 
the  path  and  the  long  way  home.  Ry 
this  time  over  a mile  out,  the  dog  and  I 
have  loosened  up  to  where  running  is 
now  comfortable.  We  swing  high  on  the 
knob  above  the  corn  and  I see  Auggie 


again  leave  the  path  and  follow  his 
instincts  into  a thicket  of  greenbriars. 
The  trees  have  lost  enough  of  their 
foliage  to  allow  me  to  follow  his  tail. 

After  casting  about,  he  suddenly 
freezes  on  point.  His  thighs  ripple  in 
anticipation  and  I catch  his  quick 
glances  calling  me  to  his  prize.  I d 
stopped  running  when  he  first  hit  for 
the  briars;  I love  to  see  a dog  work  and 
enjoy  his  real  reason  for  being  alive — to 
hunt.  As  I approach,  he  steps  forward 
and  flushes  a grouse,  rare  to  our  side  of 
Dunbar  Creek  but  still  a native  bird. 
Auggie  pursues  a few  pounces,  but  soon 
loses  sight  and  scent  and  returns  to  me 
as  I head  back  to  the  trail. 

We  begin  jogging  again  and  from 
above  the  macadam  road  we  re  able  to 
see  th  ree  rabbits  sitting  along  the 
berm,  ears  twitching  as  they  try  to 
identify  our  foot  sounds  on  the  clay 
path.  They  dart  quickly  into  the  gold- 
enrod  and  we  turn  onto  the  road  home. 

Ry  this  time  a few  cars  can  be  seen 
heading  to  town  and  for  the  short  time 
we’ve  been  out  I feel  terrific,  as  must 
Auggie  from  the  way  he  runs  now.  The 
only  problem  is  getting  him  out  of  the 
woods  and  back  home.  His  reluctance  is 
natural,  but  he  always  obeys,  eventu- 
ally, the  call  of  his  master.  Nearing 
home  now  we  hear  one  last  rasping  call 
of  a ringneck  as  he  takes  to  the  air. 

We  broke  no  records,  but  we  enjoyed 
it  all,  got  our  exercise,  spotted  some 
good  hunting  areas  and  game,  and  gave 
my  bride  time  to  get  out  of  bed  and  cook 
breakfast  for  Auggie  and  me. 
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THE  DOVE  is  an  exceedingly  popular  game 
bird,  with  more  than  50  million  bagged  annu- 
ally in  the  U.S.  Right,  Nan  and  Joan  Waidlich 
of  Mechanicsburg  with  a few  of  the  fast-flying 
targets. 


V 

HAYES  ENGLERT  and  his  grandson,  below, 
with  the  youngster’s  first  game,  a dove. 

Another  one  falls  toward  gunner  after  a high 
passing  shot,  right. 
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BOB  PARLAMAN  takes  bird  from  retriever, 
above,  during  a day  of  good  shooting  in  cen- 
tral Cumberland  County.  Below  left,  Byron 
Dalrymple  awaits  some  incomers,  using 
thick  weed  patch  for  cover. 


Turtle  Tactics 

YORK  COUNTY — While  checking 
tor  active  mourning  clove  nests  in  the 
Lake  PaHaGaCo  area,  this  spring,  I ob- 
served a 10-inch-long  map  turtle  iden- 
tified by  Waterways  Patrolman  Ron 
Hoffman.  In  about  three  feet  of  water,  it 
was  dining  on  a 20-inch  carp.  It  would 
dive  into  the  fish  forcefully,  thrusting  its 
head  into  the  fish  several  times.  Then  it 
would  jump  back  as  it  swallowed  with 
apparent  difficulty,  throwing  its  legs 
out  and  its  head  up  and  out  with  the 
cheeks  puffing  out.  It  reminded  me  of 
people  who  bite  off  more  than  they  can 
chew.  This  sequence  was  repeated 
about  every  20  seconds.  The  only  inter- 
ruption was  when  the  turtle  surfaced  for 
air  every  three  minutes. — DGP  G.  J. 
Martin,  Spring  Grove. 


Unnatural  Cavity 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— Hearing  a 
commotion  in  my  fireplace  recently,  I 
opened  the  damper  to  see  just  what 
might  appear.  To  my  surprise  a hen 
wood  duck  fell  into  the  living  room.  This 
just  proves  how  hard  it  is  to  find  nesting 
sites  for  cavity-nesting  wildlife. — DGP 
Gary  W.  Packard,  Millersburg. 


Home  on  Wheels 

ELK  COUNTY — On  a recent  trip  to 
the  Jeep  garage  in  St.  Marys,  I was  led 
outside  to  the  parking  area  by  Leonard 
Curei  and  shown  a robin  that  was  nest- 
ing on  top  of  the  front  wheel  of  a bus 
type  camper  parked  there.  The  nest 
contained  several  young  birds,  and  a 
disturbed  mother  was  flying  nearby. 
Leonard  said  that  a number  of  birds 
have  been  building  nests  on  his  vehicles 
in  the  parking  lot.  — DGP  Harold 
Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


“Not  Me,’  Said  the  Bear 

JEFFERSON  CO UNTY— Recently 
a local  farmer  asked  me  to  investigate 
some  bear  damage.  He  said  he  didn’t 
mind  the  bear  eating  some  corn  out  of 
his  crib,  but  he  was  concerned  that  the 
bear  might  harm  his  pigs.  I advised  him 
that  bear  have  killed  pigs,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  an  electric 
fence  around  his  pig  pen.  We  made 
plans  to  put  up  the  fence  the  following 
evening.  The  next  day  the  farmer’s  wife 
called  and  told  my  wife  there  was  a lot  of 
noise  in  the  pig  pen,  and  she  thought 
the  bear  was  inside.  They  decided  she 
should  blow  her  car  horn  to  scare  the 
bear  away.  She  honked,  but  no  bear 
appeared.  Upon  checking  the  pen,  she 
found  the  pigs  were  fighting  amongst 
themselves,  so  she  contacted  her  hus- 
band and  they  separated  the  pigs.  That 
night,  we  were  putting  up  the  fence 
when  the  farmer’s  wife  came  running 
out  of  the  pen  yelling  that  a pig  was 
dead.  The  farmer  checked  it  out,  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “You  know,  if  you  hadn  t 
come  out  and  talked  with  me,  and  we 
hadn't  found  the  pigs  fighting,  you  know 
who  I would  have  blamed  for  the  dead 
pig?  The  bear!  — DGP  Willis  A. 
Sneath,  Brockway. 
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Not  Arbitrary 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— One  prob- 
lem area  which  continually  crops  up  is 
the  matter  of  deer  killed  on  our  high- 
ways and  their  disposal.  The  law  some- 
times seems  wasteful  in  that  a motorist  is 
not  permitted  to  pick  up  an  accidentally 
killed  deer  and  take  it  home  without 
prior  coordination  and  permit  from  the 
Game  Commission,  but  just  imagine  the 
problems  of  enforcement  on  out-of- 
season deer  violations  if  the  law  were 
not  so  restrictive.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law  differs  in  this  area  from  many 
neighboring  states — but  keep  in  mind 
that  we  have  as  many  deer  killed  on  our 
highways  each  year  as  many  states  lose 
in  total  annual  harvest.  As  is  all  of  the 
Game  Law,  the  highway  kill  section  is 
designed  to  insure  the  well-being  of  the 
total  animal  population. — DGP  Robert 
L.  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Gardeners:  Clip  and  Save 

VENANGO  COUNTY— During  this 
time  of  year,  damage  complaints 
abound.  A few  preventative  measures 
could  really  help.  If  the  garden  is  small 
enough,  a small  fence  (2-3  ft.  high) 
should  be  placed  around  it.  The  fence 
can  be  used  every  year.  Moving  the  fam- 
ily dog  closer  to  the  garden  also  helps. 
Cleaning  up  wood  piles  and  other  hiding 
places  helps  stop  the  problem  before  it 
arises.  Although  it  is  not  as  effective  dur- 
ing this  time  of  year,  trapping  the  ani- 
mals seems  to  be  foremost  in  everyone’s 
mind.  Trapping  in  winter  is  more  effec- 
tive and  prevents  the  spring’s  newborn 
from  joining  in  on  the  early  harvest  of 
the  garden. — DGP  Len  Hribar,  Sene- 
ca. 

The  Monster 

BUTLER  COUNTY— It  is  that  time  of 
month  again  when  we  have  to  face  a 
dreadful  monster.  Mine  is  gray  in  color, 
has  52  teeth  in  four  even  rows,  and 
makes  a horrible  clicking  sound  when 
you  touch  it.  All  game  protectors  and 
land  managers  should  be  able  to  make 
positive  identification  on  this  creature, 
known  more  commonly  as  the  typewrit- 
er.— DGP  Larry  P.  Heade,  Butler. 


Don  t Belong,  But.  . . 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— A man 
from  Wilkinsburg  called  and  said  his 
back  yard  butts  on  the  Parkway  East,  a 
major  artery  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  He 
stated  that  there  were  two  live  deer 
there  and  advised  me  that  I should  come 
and  get  them,  because  “they  don  t be- 
long there.  I just  hope  he  doesn’t  find 
out  about  the  pheasants,  raccoons,  and 
groundhogs  he  has.  I won’t  have  enough 
guys  or  equipment  to  move  every- 
thing.— DGP  Sam  Lockerman, 

Pittsburgh. 


Impatience  Kills 

BERKS  COUNTY— Deputy  Lee 
Angstadt  of  Lobachsville  reports  a 
“freak  of  nature  he  had  not  seen  before 
in  over  twenty  years  as  a deputy  game 
protector.  He  received  a call  to  pick  up  a 
deer  that  apparently  died  while  at- 
tempting to  give  birth  to  a fawn.  The 
fawn  appeared  to  be  doubled  over,  with 
both  head  and  front  legs  and  tail  and 
back  legs  exposed.  The  situation 
seemed  to  have  no  logical  explanation 
until  closer  examination  revealed  not 
one,  but  two  fawns,  trying  to  emerge 
simultaneously. — DGP  Clay  VanBus- 
kirk,  Kutztown. 


Sleepless  Nights 

ADAMS  COUNTY — A woman  called 
at  6 a.m.,  and  it  was  an  emergency.  Her 
dog  had  treed  a raccoon  in  their  back 
yard  and  had  continued  barking  at  it  all 
night  long.  She  sounded  quite  upset. 
She  said  neither  her  family  nor  her 
neighbors  had  been  able  to  get  any  sleep 
at  all.  What  should  she  do?  I asked  if  she 
had  thought  of  bringing  the  dog  into  the 
house.  Then  maybe  it  would  quit  bark- 
ing. Well,  no,  she  hadn’t  thought  of 
that,  but  it  was  a great  idea.  I reminded 
her  that  the  raccoon  hadn’t  been  able  to 
get  any  sleep  all  night  long  either  with 
that  darned  dog  down  there  barking  all 
the  time.  Sometimes  it’s  hard  to 
understand! — DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Get- 
tysburg. 
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Now  is  the  Time 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— As  the 
new  hunting  seasons  draw  near,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  think  about  hunter  safety. 
Wear  fluorescent  orange  and  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  other  hunters  in  your 
area.  Why  not  attend  a hunter  safety 
course?  No  matter  how  old  you  are,  I’m 
sure  you  will  find  it  both  interesting  and 
useful  in  the  years  to  come.— DGP 
Doug  Killough,  Zieglersville. 


A Ladder,  Maybe? 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Now  I have 
heard  them  all!  While  stocking  fish  in 
the  Schrader  on  SGL  12  and  36,  Special 
Waterways  Patrolman  Mac  Davenport 
was  talking  to  a local  sportsman  who  was 
helping.  They  were  near  a beaver  dam 
and  also  under  a tree  a porcupine  had 
been  working  on.  The  man  looked  up  at 
the  tree  and  commented  to  Mac,  “I  just 
don  t know  how  these  beaver  climb  so 
high  to  eat  the  bark  like  that!  — DGP 
Edward  Gallew,  Wyalusing. 

No  Slack 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— I would 
like  to  thank  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
sportsmen  who  helped  in  the  cleanup  of 
State  Game  Lands  #117  this  spring. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  cleanup  has 
been  held  and  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that  we 
had  to  haul  away  just  as  many  truckloads 
of  rubbish  this  year  as  we  did  last 
year. — DGP  Jack  Sickenberger,  Hous- 
ton. 


Birder’s  Delight 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— While 
on  patrol  in  the  South  Mountain  area 
during  spring  gobbler  season,  I was 
treated  to  the  rare  sight  of  a black  vul- 
ture, a raven  and  a Cooper  s hawk  all 
within  15  minutes. — DGP  Eugene 
Uteeh,  Boiling  Springs. 


We  Aren  t Psychic 

BUCKS  CO  UNTY— Many  times 
when  I pick  up  a road-killed  deer  the 
landowner  wants  to  know  what  took  me 
so  long;  "That  deer  has  been  here  for 
three  days  now  and  is  starting  to  stink.” 
When  asked  why  he  didn’t  call  me  the 
day  the  deer  was  hit,  he  just  says,  “I 
figured  you  knew  about  it.  I guess  I’d 
better  get  a crystal  ball. — DGP  D.  Kop- 
penhaver,  Trumbauersville. 


Justice 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— In  late 
November  1978,  Land  Manager  Tom 
Wylie  and  I were  patrolling  a dirt  road 
near  Breezewood.  I have  had  several 
complaints  ever)'  year  of  illegal  deer 
killing  there.  I saw  a vehicle  approach- 
ing and  thought  I saw  a spotlight  being 
used.  I stopped  the  pickup,  which  con- 
tained two  men  and  one  unloaded  rifle. 
The  pickup’s  occupants  said  the  ammu- 
nition clip  was  at  home.  Meanwhile, 
Wylie  found  a cartridge  on  the  floor  of 
the  pickup,  and  a loaded  clip  under  the 
seat.  Just  then,  a local  farmer  out  spot- 
lighting with  his  family  drove  up  and 
stopped,  as  we  had  the  road  blocked.  I 
told  him  we  d let  him  through  in  a min- 
ute. Walking  around,  I saw  something 
shining  in  my  flashlight  beam,  about  10 
yards  into  the  woods  from  the  pickup. 
Growing  out  of  the  oak  leaves  was  a 
warm,  shiny  spotlight.  Both  men  in  the 
pickup  denied  owning  it;  the  passenger 
said  he’d  never  seen  it  before.  Since  it 
wasn’t  theirs  and  it  wasn’t  mine,  I fig- 
ured it  must  be  the  farmer’s.  His  was 
the  only  other  vehicle  around.  So  I gave 
it  to  him  and  let  him  pass.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  s still  using  that  spotlight. — 
DGP  Tom  Barney,  Everett. 
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In  Which  Holly  Learns 
The  Truth  About  Her  Father 

BRADFORD  COUNTY — My  eight- 
year-old  daughter.  Holly,  was  fishing 
and  caught  a big  bass.  Boy,  was  she 
happy.  Only  thing,  it  was  before  bass 
season,  and  she  was  fishing  in  Jack 
Huffman’s  pond.  He’s  the  local  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  Jack  and  I really  had  to  talk 
turkey  to  get  that  fish  put  back  in  the 
water.  My  daughter  now  knows  what 
everyone  else  does:  “All  game  protec- 
tors are  mean!"  She  even  threatened  to 
write  to  Dear  Abbv! — DGP  William 
Bower,  Troy. 

Sack  of  Seeds 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Forest  Technician  Ron  Matolyak  and  I 
were  on  State  Game  Lands  #153  check- 
ing a potential  clearcut  area  for  regener- 
ation when  we  found  a carefully  con- 
cealed garbage  can.  Upon  untying  the 
lid  and  cutting  open  the  neatly  wrapped 
packages  inside,  we  found  nine  kilos  of 
marijuana.  There  were  plenty  of  seeds, 
but  it  wasn’t  quite  the  type  of  return 
crop  we  had  been  looking  for. — 
Forester  Bryce  Hall,  Ligonier. 

A Matter  of  Taste 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— We  have 
always  regarded  sweet  clover  as  the  pre- 
ferred menu  for  cottontails.  That  is, 
until  recently  when  we  observed  a 
bunny  sitting  chest  deep  in  the  stuff  and 
totally  ignoring  it  while  she  denuded  an 
ear  of  field  corn. — LMO  William  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 


New  Guys  in  Town 

CLARION  COUNTY— Since  the 
building  of  Kahle  Lake  on  the  Clarion- 
Venango  County  line,  there  have  been 
many  waterfowl  and  shorebirds  in  my 
District  that  never  were  sighted  here 
before.  This  spring  I saw  green  herons, 
plovers  and  ducks,  but  the  most  notable 
was  a nesting  pair  of  Canada  geese. — 
DGP  James  G.  Bowers,  Knox. 

Not  His  Day 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Last  spring 
PGC  Biologist  Jack  Giles  and  I set  eight 
foot-snares  for  bears  near  a garbage 
dump.  The  next  morning  we  had  four 
bears  and  a long  day  ahead  of  us.  All  of 
the  bears  were  tranquilized,  tagged, 
measured,  etc.  We  stayed  near  the 
bears  and  waited  for  them  to  “wake  up. 
Everything  was  going  fine  until  the 
biggest  one,  a 450-pound  boar,  got  up, 
traveled  about  30  yards — and  stepped 
into  another  snare! — DGP  John  Was- 
serman,  Renovo. 


Beating  the  Bunnies 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— One  of  the 
most  effective  devices  for  preventing 
rabbit  damage  is  an  18"  high  woven  wire 
fence  around  the  vegetable  plot. 
Another  method  1 heard  of  the  other  day 
that  may  work  is  to  plant  marigolds  on 
the  outer  edges,  forming  a flower  fence. 
The  competent  gardener  who  gave  me 
this  tip  claims  the  rabbits  don’t  like  the 
smell  of  the  marigolds,  and  will  stay 
away. — DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 
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Wasn’t  Old  Age 

In  the  past  five  years  we  have  in- 
strumented 80  black  bears  with  radio- 
collars to  determine,  among  other 
things,  the  extent  of  natural  mortality. 
Last  winter  two  yearling  females  died  in 
their  winter  nests  of  unknown  causes. 
These  were  our  first  documented  cases 
of  what  probably  was  natural  mortality 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  As  our 
study  continues  we  hope  to  determine 
the  cause  of  such  mortality. — Wildlife 
Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 

Ten  Dozen  Trashmen 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— While  pa- 
trolling in  spring  turkey  season,  you  run 
into  a couple  of  turkey  hunters  and  a few 
fishermen  but  usually  you  can  enjoy  the 
solitude  of  spring.  I was  quite  surprised 
to  run  into  120  fourth  graders  from  the 
Loyalsock  Township  School  System. 
The  group  was  busy  cleaning  up  the 
trash  in  the  Gray  s Run  area  of  Lycom- 
ing County.  Thanks  for  your  effort,  kids, 
it  was  an  unexpected  addition  to  a beau- 
tiful spring  morning. — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  So.  Williamsport. 

More  Turkeys? 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— During 
spring  turkey  season,  more  gobblers 
showed  up  than  I thought  were  in  the 
area.  The  way  Greene  and  Washington 
counties  are  reverting  to  brush  and 
woodlands,  the  future  looks  good  for  the 
wild  turkey  there. — LMO  R.  B.  Beld- 
ing,  Waynesburg. 


If  the  Shoe  Fits 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— This  field 
note  is  to  the  slob  who  hunted  on  Evitt’s 
Mountain  east  of  Salemville  during  the 
second  week  of  spring  gobbler  season. 
Perhaps  you  didn’t  take  the  time  to 
count  them,  but  there  were  16  eggs  in 
the  nest.  The  landowner  had  been 
watching  the  nest  area  since  his  son 
flushed  the  turkey  hen  during  the  first 
week  of  the  season.  The  landowner  be- 
came curious  when  he  didn  t see  the  hen 
for  several  days.  He  called  me  after  he 
found  the  imprint  of  pellets  in  the  tree 
and  the  feathers  over  the  nest.  The 
landowner  is  one  step  closer  to  posting 
his  350  acres,  and  sport  hunting  has  got- 
ten another  black  mark. — DCP  Steve 
Schweitzer,  New  Enterprise. 


Takin  it  Easy 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— I d been  off 
duty  several  weeks  on  sick  leave  and  on 
the  first  day  back,  I attended  a division 
training  meeting.  The  next  day,  my  first 
working  day  in  my  district,  I had  five 
bear  damage  complaints,  one  wood- 
chuck and  one  raccoon  complaint  in  ad- 
dition to  two  road  killed  deer,  two 
license  agency  investigations  and 
numerous  calls.  Welcome  back!  I’m 
sure  glad  the  doctor  ordered  light  duty; 
I’m  not  sure  I could  have  handled  a busy 
day! — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Parents! 

POTTER  COUNTY— Deputy  Don 
Smith  related  that  he  and  his  son  Donnv 
were  trout  fishing  in  the  Slate  Run  area. 
Donny  went  one  way  and  he  went  the 
other.  When  he  returned  to  where 
Donny  had  been  fishing  he  noticed  a 
black  bear  with  four  cubs.  He  then  spot- 
ted Donny  clinging  to  the  top  of  a tree. 
He  kept  trying  to  say  “Pssst,  look  at  the 
bears.  Donny  finally  got  it  across  to  him 
that  the  reason  he  was  hanging  from  the 
tree  by  his  fingertips  was  that  the  female 
bear  had  chased  him  up  there.  Wonder 
if  he  thought  Donny  fished  this  way  all 
the  time? — DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 
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Hunters  Compile  Good 
Safety  Record 

By  Ted  Godshall 


PENNSYLVANIA  hunters  compiled 
the  state  s best  safety  record  in 
forty-two  years  during  1978,  the  final 
annual  tabulation  made  by  the  Game 
Commission  shows.  Statistics  indicate 
that  last  year  there  were  209  hunting 
accidents  in  the  Keystone  State,  the 
lowest  number  recorded  since  1936, 
when  there  were  182.  However,  in 
1936,  during  the  height  of  the  Depres- 
sion, there  were  only  about  half  as  many 
hunters  as  there  are  today  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There  were  247  hunting  accidents  in 
the  state  in  1977. 

Hunting  accidents  in  the  state  have 
been  declining  steadily  since  1968, 
when  there  were  530  mishaps.  Game 
Commission  safety  officials  believe  the 
reduction  has  been  largely  due  to 
hunter  education  courses  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  fluorescent  orange  mate- 
rial by  hunters  afield. 

Since  1969,  it  has  been  mandatory  for 
all  first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of  16 
to  satisfactorily  complete  a hunter  edu- 
cation course  before  being  eligible  to 
purchase  a hunting  license. 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  gone  on  record 
as  favoring  legislation  requiring  that  all 
first-time  hunters,  regardless  of  age, 
complete  the  hunter  education  course 
before  being  permitted  to  purchase 
hunting  licenses.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion also  favors  such  legislation. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Game 
Commission  has  asked  that  there  be  a 
law  requiring  the  wearing  of  daylight 
fluorescent  orange  material  while  hunt- 
ing certain  species.  A bill  with  these 
provisions  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  last  legislative  session,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  House. 

Recently  the  House  adopted  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  the  wearing  of 


fluorescent  orange  while  hunting  cer- 
tain species  at  certain  times. 

Last  year,  28  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
were  shot  in  mistake  for  game.  Not  one 
of  the  28  was  wearing  fluorescent 
orange.  Seven  of  the  28  victims  were 
wearing  red  material. 

The  most  disturbing  note  in  last  year’s 
accident  compilation  was  in  the  number 
of  fatal  hunting  mishaps.  In  1978  there 
were  17,  including  two  involving  self- 
inflicted  injuries. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  put 
together  by  John  Behel  and  Pam  Jury 
from  their  annual  data,  gives  a detailed 
report  on  last  year’s  hunting  accidents. 

SAFE  HUNTING  habits  don’t  just  happen, 
they  are  developed.  Besides  carrying  their 
guns  with  the  muzzles  pointed  in  safe  direc- 
tions, these  youngsters  wear  fluorescent 
orange  hats  and  outerwear. 
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A Digest  of  Information  Compiled 
From  Reports  of  Hunting  Accidents 

1978 

Casualty  Ages  of  Victims 


Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  2 

Inflicted  by  others  15 

Non- Fatal 

Self-Inflicted  52 

Inflicted  by  others  140 

Sporting  Arm  Used 


Shotgun 

F 

N-F 

T 

Self-Inflicted  

...  1 

28 

29 

Inflicted  by  others 

...  4 

112 

116 

Rifle 

Self-Inflicted  

...  1 

17 

18 

Inflicted  by  others 

. . 11 

26 

37 

Revolver 

Self-Inflicted  

...  0 

7 

7 

Inflicted  by  others 

...  0 

1 

1 

Bow  and  Arrow 

Self-Inflicted  

...  0 

0 

0 

Inflicted  by  others 

...  0 

1 

1 

Bird  or  Animal  Hunted 

F 

N-F 

T 

Upland  Small  Game 

...  9 

148 

157 

Deer  

...  6 

35 

41 

Bear  

...  0 

0 

0 

Woodchuck  

...  2 

8 

10 

Others  

...  0 

1 

1 

Safety  Color  Worn  by  Victim 
Mistaken  for  Game 

Fluorescent  Orange  0 

Red  7 

Yellow  0 

None  21 


Under  12  years  of  age  6 

12  to  15  years  of  age  29 

16  to  20  years  of  age  29 

21  years  of  age  and  over  144 

Ages  not  reported  1 

Age  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

12  to  15  years  of  age  25 

16  to  20  years  of  age  20 

21  years  of  age  and  over  70 

Ages  not  reported  40 


Casualty  Causes 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position  . . 13 

Accidental  discharge  38 

Ricochet  shot  or  arrow  12 

Stray  shot  or  arrow  16 

Victim  in  line  of  fire  73 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell  22 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm  3 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game  28 

Sporting  arm  defective  3 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club  1 

Unknown  0 

Place  of  Accident 

Fields  44 

Brush  51 

Open  Woodland  42 

Dense  Woodland  43 

Water  6 

Conveyance  2 

Camp  0 

Wood  Road  or  Public  Highway  ...  21 


Summary  of  All  Classes  of  1978  Hunting  Accidents 
Fatal  17  Non-Fatal  192  Total  209 

Note:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 11  years. 
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Is  the  Landowner  Liable? 


ONE  REASON  for  land  being  posted 
is  the  owner’s  fear  of  lawsuits  if 
someone  is  hurt  while  hunting  (fishing, 
hiking,  etc.)  on  his  land.  Because  so 
much  outdoor  recreation  depends  on 
the  use  of  private  land  as  well  as  pub- 
licly owned  land,  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  1966  passed  an  act  to 
encourage  landowners  to  open  their 
property  for  public  recreation.  It  limits 
the  liability  of  the  landowner,  as  long  as 
he  doesn  t charge  for  the  use  of  the 
land. 

Although  the  Act  was  passed  thirteen 
years  ago,  many  persons  don’t  know 
about  it,  or  are  hazy  about  what’s  cov- 
ered. So  we  re  printing  the  law  below. 
(Boldface  is  ours,  for  easier  reference.) 

(Sportsmen  who  know  of  land  that  is 
posted  for  fear  of  lawsuits  might  offer 
the  owner  a copy  of  this  GAME  NEWS 
issue  and  politely  discuss  the  possibility 
of  his  opening  the  land  again  for  public 
recreation.) 


AN  ACT  OF  THE  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
passed  in  1966,  limits  the  liability  of  the  land- 
owner  as  long  as  he  doesn’t  charge  for  the 
use  of  his  land.  This  encourages  owners  to 
make  their  land  available  for  recreational 
purposes  such  as  hunting. 


ACT  586  (Approved  Feb.  2, 1966) 

P.L.  (1965)1860 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is 
to  encourage  owners  of  land  to  make 
land  and  water  areas  available  to  the 
public  for  recreational  purposes  by 
limiting  their  liability  toward  persons 
entering  thereon  for  such  purposes. 

Section  2.  As  used  in  this  act: 

(1)  “Land’’  means  land,  roads,  water, 
water-courses,  private  ways  and  build- 
ings, structures  and  machinery  or 
equipment  when  attached  to  the  realty. 

(2)  “Owner”  means  the  processor  of 
a fee  interest,  a tenant,  lessee,  occu- 
pant or  person  in  control  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

(3)  ““Recreational  purpose’  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing, or  any  combination  thereof: 
hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  boating, 
camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  pleasure 
driving,  nature  study,  water  skiing, 
water  sports  and  viewing  or  enjoying 
historical,  archaeological,  scenic,  or  sci- 
entific sites. 


(4)  “Charge”  means  the  admission 
price  or  fee  asked  in  return  for  invita- 
tion or  permission  to  enter  or  go  upon 
the  land. 

Section  3.  Except  as  specifically  rec- 
ognized or  provided  in  section  6 of  this 
act,  an  owner  of  land  owes  no  duty  of 
care  to  keep  the  premises  safe  for  entry 
or  use  by  others  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, or  to  give  any  warning  of  a 
dangerous  condition,  use,  structure,  or 
activity  on  such  premises  to  persons 
entering  for  such  purposes. 

Section  4.  Except  as  specifically  rec- 
ognized by  or  provided  in  section  6 of 
this  act,  an  owner  of  land  who  either 
directly  or  indirectly  invites  or  permits 
without  charge  any  person  to  use  such 
property  for  recreational  purposes  does 
not  thereby: 

(1)  Extend  any  assurance  that  the 
premises  are  safe  for  any  purpose. 

(2)  Confer  upon  such  person  the 
legal  status  of  an  invitee  or  licensee  to 
whom  a duty  of  care  is  owed. 
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(3)  Assume  responsibility  for  or 
incur  liability  for  any  injury  to  persons 
or  property  caused  by  an  act  of  omission 
of  such  persons. 

Section  5.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 

in  writing,  the  provisions  of  sections  3 
and  4 of  this  act  shall  he  deemed 
applicable  to  the  duties  and  liability  of 
an  owner  of  land  leased  to  the  State  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Section  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  limits 
in  any  way  any  liability  which  otherwise 
exists: 

(1)  For  wilful  or  malicious  failure  to 

guard  or  warn  against  a dangerous  con- 
dition, use,  structure,  or  activity. 

(2)  For  injury  suffered  in  any  case 
where  the  owner  of  land  charges  the 
person  or  persons  who  enter  or  go  on 
the  land  for  the  recreational  use 
thereof,  except  that  in  the  case  of  land 
leased  to  the  State  or  a subdivision 
thereof,  any  consideration  received  by 
the  owner  for  such  lease  shall  not  he 
deemed  a charge  within  the  meaning  of 
its  section. 


Section  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall 
he  construed  to: 

(1)  Create  a duty  of  care  or  ground  of 
liability  for  injury  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty. 

(2)  Relieve  any  person  using  the 
land  of  another  for  recreational  pur- 
poses from  any  obligation  which  he 
may  have  in  the  absence  of  this  act  to 
exercise  care  in  his  use  of  such  land  and 
in  his  activities  thereon,  or  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  failure  to  employ 
such  care. 

Section  8.  The  act  of  September  27, 
1961  (P.L.  1696),  entitled  “An  act 
limiting  the  liability  of  landowners  of 
agriculture  lands  or  woodlands  for  per- 
sonal injuries  suffered  by  any  person 
while  hunting  or  fishing  upon  the  land- 
owner’s  property,’  is  repealed. 

All  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  inconsistent 
herewith. 


Any  questions  about  this  law  should 
be  discussed  with  your  attorney . 


ON  LAST  MONTH’S  editorial  page 
we  explained  why  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  price  of  a 
GAME  NEWS  subscription  soon. 
We’re  sure  you  understand  the 
need  for  this,  but  we  do  want  you  to 
have  the  chance  to  extend  your 
subscription,  or  start  a new  one,  at 
the  current  price  of  $3  per  year  or 
$7.50  for  three  years.  The  new  price 
will  probably  take  effect  October  1 , 
so  this  is  your  last  chance  at  the  old 
price.  Better  send  a check  today! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SUMMARY 


1979  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPES,  WOODCOCK 


Open  Seasons 

Dally 

Bag 

Maximum 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

12 

24 

tRails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Wilson’s  or  Jacksnipe 

Oct.  13 

Dec.  15 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

+NO  OPEN  SEASON— K 

*C: 1..  _ • 1.1 — 

Oct.  13 

ing  and  Clapper  Rails. 

_ „r  ; 

Dec.  15 

5 

10 

*Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 

SHOOTING  HOURS 


Doves — 12  noon,  prevailing  time,  to  Sunset. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock — One-half  hour  before  Sunrise  to  Sunset  (except  on  November  3 
when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  ('DUCK’-  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO 
HUNT  DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  ROW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN 
PLUGGEDTO  NO  MORE  THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL.  RIFLES  AND  PISTOLS  ARE 
PROHIBITED.  SHOT  LARGER  THAN  NO.  1 PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 


Furbearer  Cooperators  Are  Needed 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  initiating  a study  to  determine  how 
successful  hunters  and  trappers  are  in  harvesting  furbearers.  You  can  help  provide 
vital  information  on  the  abundance  of  furbearers  in  Pennsylvania  by  becoming  a 
cooperator.  Each  cooperator  will  be  asked  to  maintain  a diary  on  the  number  of 
hours  hunted  or  traps  set  per  night  for  one  species  of  furbearer.  If  you  would  like  to 
help  manage  our  furbearer  resource  better,  become  a cooperator.  Please  send  a 
card  with  your  name  and  address  to  Arnold  H.  Hayden,  Wildlife  Biologist,  Division 
of  Game  Management,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, PA  17120. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of  GAME 
NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set  of  four  covers, 
all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  now  is  available. 
These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches  on  11x14  heavy,  coated 
paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set  includes  Ned’s  woodcock 
from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck  from  July  1974;  the  doves  from 
September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe  from  the  December  1971  issue. 
These  prints  are  not  available  individually.  The  price  is  $4  per  set,  deli- 
vered. Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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PGC-L-522  REV.  (79) 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 
NO  PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 

Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders 


Check  Type(s)  Desired 


Price  Includes 
Agents  Fee 


Agent  Write 
in  Total 

Cost  of  License  Sold 


Resident  Adult  (17-64  yrs.  of  age) 

$ 8.25 

□ 

Resident  Junior  (12-16  yrs  of  age) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5.25 

□ 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$50.50 

□ 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.25 

□ 

Archery 

$ 2.20 

□ 

#Non-Resident  3-Day  Reg.  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg.  Shoot.  Grd. 

$ 3.15 

□ 

* Resident  Disabled  War  Veteran  Claim  No. 

Free 

□ 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - 

Add  $.25 Postage 

* Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 

Total 

# Available  from  some  regulated  Shooting  Grounds,  Field  Division, 
of /ices  and  by  mail  only  from  Game  Commission  License  Section. 


Print  Plainly 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence 

City  


(Middle  initial)  (Last) 

(Street  or  R.F.D.) 
State  


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


(County  or  Residence) 

Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth / / Sex:  EH  Male  EH  Female 

(Month)  (Day)  (Year) 

Place  of  Birth / 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

1 certify  that  above  information  is  true  and  that  my  hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year. 
Under  16  years  of  age  (Resident  or  Non-Resident)  have  presented  Hunter  Safety  Certificate 

or  prior  hunting  license  # 


(Signature  of  Applicant  and  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  16)  (Date) 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself/herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license (s)  listed. 

/ / / 

(License  No.)  (Archery  Lie.  No.)  (Muzzle  Load ing  Lie.  No.)  (Signature  of  issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing. 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $.25  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA.  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS). 
Hunters  under  16  years  of  age  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license. 
(Preferably  a photostatic  copy).  Non-Resident  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid 
for  any  general  small  or  big  game  hunting.  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include 
oositive  proof  of  residency  in  this  Commonwealth. 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


NEARLY  ALL  the  trapping  books 
I’ve  read  stressed  the  need  for 
preseason  prospecting,  but  only  a few 
have  told  the  reader  how  to  go  about  it. 

Prospecting  should  begin  in  July  or 
August,  but  beginning  in  September  is 
better  than  not  going  at  all.  Prospecting 
is  especially  important  if  you  are  consid- 
ering a new  area  or  are  new  to  trapping 
entirely.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a trapper  should  have  an 
inkling  of  where  he  plans  to  trap.  It  may 
be  the  section  of  a stream  he  passes 
every  day  or  it  may  be  near  a camp 
somewhere  upstate.  But  no  matter 
where  the  area  is,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  scouted  on  foot  to  determine 
if  there  are  enough  animals  present  to 
make  trapping  worthwhile.  If  you  don’t 
know  exactly  where  you  want  to  trap, 
purchase  a few  topographical  maps  of  a 
general  area.  From  such  a map  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a good  idea  of  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  its  accessibility.  These  factors 
are  important  in  laying  out  a trapline. 
Foxes  are  more  apt  to  run  the  ridges  and 
aquatic  furbearers  will  be  near  the  val- 
leys, but  it  doesn’t  matter  how  good  an 
area  looks  if  it  is  inaccessible  for  some 
reason. 

Determining  the  furbearer  popula- 
tion of  a prospective  trapline  requires 
footwork  and  research  on  animal  signs. 
The  latter  can  be  done  by  visiting  a local 
library  or  purchasing  one  of  the  excel- 
lent field  guides  that  are  available.  But 
the  bottom  line  is  that  you  ve  got  to 
know  the  difference  between  a fox  track 
and  dog  track,  or  a raccoon  track  and  an 
opossum  track.  The  best  way  to  learn  is 
by  experience.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  advice  from  an  experi- 
enced trapper,  so  much  the  better. 

Cone-Shaped  Houses 

To  check  for  muskrats,  look  for  their 
slides  and  holes  along  stream  banks. 
Where  populations  are  plentiful,  the 
sign  will  be  heavy  and  obvious.  Watch 
for  droppings  on  exposed  rocks  and 
roots  in  the  water,  or  feed  beds  consist- 
ing of  cut  grass  and  cattails  floating  in  the 
water.  In  marshy  areas,  look  for  the 
cone-shaped  houses  or  mud-and-grass 
extensions  around  half-submerged 
stumps. 

When  looking  for  raccoon  sign,  check 


BY  JACK  WEAVER 


for  their  hand-like  prints  along  muddy 
stream  banks,  near  mud  puddles,  and 
around  the  edges  of  cornfields.  No  red- 
blooded  American  raccoon  can  pass  logs 
that  have  a puddle  without  wading 
through.  Raccoon  droppings  will  also  be 
prevalent  in  these  areas  and  on  logs  that 
have  fallen  over  streams.  It  is  black  and 
generously  loaded  with  seeds. 

Walk  along  field  or  wood  roads  when 
looking  for  fox  signs.  Gray  fox  will  be  in 
or  near  thick  bushy  areas.  You  will  find 
their  thin,  tapered  scat  proudly  dis- 
played on  prominent  bare  spots  or  flat 
rocks  in  the  road.  Look  for  their  tracks  in 
sandy  roadside  ditches  or  damp  areas. 
They  will  not  walk  in  a mud  puddle  like  a 
raccoon,  but  can’t  resist  a sandbar  along 
a stream  or  lake. 

Most  beaver  sign  is  obvious — cut 
trees,  dam  and  lodge.  But  beaver  season 
opens  late  in  the  winter,  when  ice  and 
snow  covers  the  channels  where  you  will 
want  to  make  sets.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
locate  beaver  dams  during  the  fall  and 
map  the  heavily  used  channels  and  feed- 
ing holes.  I’ve  wasted  many  an  hour  of 
hard  labor  chopping  through  thick  ice 
because  I failed  to  do  this. 

Once  you  ve  determined  that  the 
animals  you  want  to  trap  are  present  in 
an  area,  seek  specific  permission  from 
the  landowners  to  set  traps.  This  alone 
takes  considerable  time,  particularly  if 
you  plan  to  trap  a large  area.  Never  set 
traps  on  private  property  without  per- 
mission. 

Now  that  you  have  located  the  area 
you  plan  to  trap,  found  a source  of  fur- 
bearers  and  received  permission,  you 
should  determine  the  exact  spot  for  each 
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DETERMINING  THE  FURBEARER  population 
of  a prospective  trapline  requires  footwork 
and  research  on  animal  sign.  You’ve  got  to  do 
some  studying  and  then  get  out  into  the  field. 


trap  you  plan  to  set.  Again  this  should  be 
done  before  the  season  opens,  prefera- 
bly a couple  of  weeks  before. 

Search  the  area  more  carefully  this 
time,  just  as  if  you  were  actually  setting 
traps.  Choose  exactly  where  each  trap 
will  go  on  opening  day.  Be  sure  to  pick 
some  alternate  locations,  so  you  know 
exactly  where  to  go  next  if  you  are  not 
alone  on  opening  morning  or  if  one  set 
isn  t as  productive  as  you  thought  it 
would  be.  During  this  period  you 
should  construct  any  sets  that  need  par- 
ticular attention.  These  would  include 
the  dirt  hole,  scent  post  and  cubby  sets, 
to  mention  just  a few.  This  type  of  pre- 
season planning  and  preparation  will 
save  considerable  time  and  frustration 
on  opening  morning.  And  it  will  enable 
you  to  get  the  jump  on  less  diligent 
competition.  . . not  a bad  consideration 
these  days. 





/ I,  nP'W  n 


TRAP  BED- 


BAIT  HOLE- 


USE  TWO  TALL,  THICK-STEMMED  WEEDS,  SUCH 
AS  TIMOTHY,  AS  GUIDES  TO  STEER  FOX  OVER  TRAP. 
THEY  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  OPPOSITE  THE  JAWS  AT  THE 
EDGE  OF  THE  TRAP  BED. 


DIRT  HOLE  GUIDES 
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An  Elephant  Under  Every  Rock 

Theoretically,  a deer  population  could 
almost  double  in  a single  year.  That  means, 
starting  from  a population  of  between 

600.000  and  700,000  (approximately  the 
number  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania),  within  five 
years  we  could  have  a population  of  some 
20  million  deer!  Now,  that  theoretical  rate  is 
based  on  several  assumptions,  such  as  1 :1 
ratio  of  bucks  to  does,  production  of  twin 
fawns  by  each  doe,  and  no  mortality.  Obvi- 
ously, this  potential  is  never  fully 
realized — but  it’s  kind  of  fun  to  play  with 
some  figures  to  see  just  what  could  the- 
oretically happen. 

For  instance,  a single  pair  of  robins 
breeding  in  1970  could  foster 
1,200,000,000,000,000,000,000  (1.2  sex- 
tillion)  progeny  by  the  year  2000.  In  just  1 00 
years,  the  descendants  of  a single  human 
couple  could  number200,000.  And  Charles 
Darwin  calculated  that,  even  at  the  slow 
reproductive  rate  of  the  elephant,  in 

100.000  years  the  number  of  elephants 
alive  could  fill  the  universe.  Now,  elephants 
have  been  around  much  longer  than  that, 
and  comparatively  few  actually  exist,  so 
what  really  happened? 

Animal  populations  are  molded  by  a 
number  of  influences.  First,  the  reproduc- 
tive rate  of  an  individual  species  gives  us  a 
clue  as  to  what  the  greatest  potential  popu- 
lation increase  could  be.  Some  biologists 
call  this  theoretical  maximum  the  biotic  po- 
tential. The  calculations  that  produce  those 
gigantic  figures  assume  no — or  limited — 
mortality,  no  migration,  no  stress.  In  other 
words,  uncontrolled  population  growth. 

Opposing  the  biotic  potential  is  a whole 
set  of  influences  that  tend  to  reduce  popula- 
tion size — predation,  disease,  stress,  so- 
cial controls,  starvation,  and  more.  In  a 
given  habitat,  the  sum  total  of  all  these 
negative  influences  can  be  termed  the  en- 
vironmental resistance,  for  in  a sense,  the 


environment  resists  (controls)  the  biotic  po- 
tential. 

The  interaction  of  these  opposing  forces 
suggests  that  an  animal  population  is 
dynamic  and  has  the  potential  for  change. 
Since  the  biotic  potential  is  held  in  check  by 
the  environmental  resistance,  any  change 
in  the  environmental  resistance  can  pro- 
duce a change  in  the  population. 

History  supplies  more  examples  than  we 
like  to  remember.  In  1906,  the  Kaibab 
Plateau  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon  became 
the  Kaibab  National  Forest.  Soon  after- 
ward, a bounty  was  placed  on  the  predators 
of  the  region  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  ap- 
proximately 4,000  deer  that  lived  there. 

Between  1907  and  1923,  674  cougars, 
11  wolves,  and  3,000  coyotes  were  re- 
moved. The  plan  worked.  By  1 91 8,  the  deer 
herd  had  increased  tenfold  and  wildlife 
biologists  noted  increased  damage  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  deer  herd’s  diet.  Recommendations  to 
curb  the  bounty  system  and/or  allow  sport 
hunting  went  unheeded  and  the  herd  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

By  1924,  an  estimated  100,000  deer 
crowded  the  area  that  previously  supported 
4,000.  The  inevitable  happened.  The  range 
was  so  badly  damaged  that  60  percent  of 
the  herd  died  in  two  successive  winters. 
Each  subsequent  winter  reduced  the  herd 
still  more  until,  in  1939,  only  10,000  deer 
were  left — just  one-third  of  what  the  range 
could  have  supported  with  good  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  Kaibab  Plateau  area,  predators 
obviously  had  accounted  for  a significant 
portion  of  the  environmental  resistance  to 
growth  of  the  deer  population.  Sport  hunt- 
ing could  have  acted  as  a control  in  place  of 
the  removed  predators.  In  our  own  state,  for 
instance,  the  20-30  percent  increase  in  the 
deer  herd  each  year  represents  a surplus 
that  must  be  removed  in  order  to  keep  the 
herd  and  the  habitat  in  healthy  condition. 
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Here,  the  hunter  is  doing  the  predator’s  job. 

In  other  game  species,  this  might  not  be 
the  case.  For  instance,  many  small  game 
species  are  little  influenced  by  hunting. 
Predators,  disease  and  weather  prevent 
massive  over-population.  The  average 
juvenile  mortality  for  cottontails  is  around 
65  percent,  which  means  roughly  7 out  of 
1 0 rabbits  die  during  the  first  year  whether 
hunted  or  not.  Those  taken  by  hunters  are 
utilized  as  food,  so  they  serve  a useful  pur- 
pose and  their  loss  has  no  effect  on  the 
species  population. 

In  general,  then,  we  should  remember 
that  the  environment  may  control  the  re- 
productive rate  of  a species,  a change  in 
environment  can  change  the  population 
level,  and  because  man  has  often  disrupted 
environmental  conditions,  he  also  has  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  wise  manage- 
ment. 

A Mouse  Problem 

The  house  mouse  belongs  to  that  unique 
group  of  animals,  along  with  the  pigeon  and 
cockroach,  that  seems  to  thrive  among  the 
activities  of  man.  Mice  breed  rapidly  and 
under  ideal  conditions  can  reach  startling 
densities. 

House  mice  normally  produce  5 litters  a 
year  but  under  ideal  conditions  can  double 
this.  The  average  litter  consists  of  5-7 
young.  The  gestation  period  is  19-20  days 
and  the  doe  can  be  bred  just  2 days  after 
giving  birth.  The  young  mature  and  are 
capable  of  breeding  in  6-8  weeks. 


Now,  assume  a farm  with  lots  of  good 
mouse  food  has  a single  pair  of  mice  that 
gives  birth  to  their  first  litter  on  May  1 . As- 
sume each  young  female  takes  two  months 
to  reach  maturity  and  become  fertilized; 
also  assume  all  does  give  birth  to  litters  at 
monthly  intervals  through  October  1,  and 
that  there  is  no  mortality. 

1 . What  will  the  mouse  population  be  in 
October? 

2.  If  all  the  mice  survive  the  winter  and 
continue  to  breed  without  mortality, 
how  many  mice  would  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  the  second  season? 

3.  What  kind  of  environmental  resis- 
tance would  be  encountered  by  these 
mice  in  a real  situation? 

4.  Does  the  biotic  potential  of  a species 
have  a correlation  with  its  position  in 
the  food  chain? 


Helpful  Reading: 

House  Mouse,  by  Oxford  Scientific 
Films,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1978. 

An  interesting  little  book  that  describes 
the  natural  history  of  this  furry  pest.  Easy- 
reading  text  and  revealing  photographs. 

“The  Great  Kern  County  Mouse  War,”  by 
Kennedy  P.  Maize,  Audubon,  Novem- 
ber, 1977,  p.  158. 

A must  reading  for  this  exercise  and  any 
discussion  of  predator/prey  relations. 
Check  your  local  library  holdings  for  a back 
copy. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  AND  PREDATOR  CONTROL 
METHODS,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed  information  on  all  phases  of 
these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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SEPTEMBER  IS  FINALLY  here!  This  is 
one  of  the  two  pivotal  months  for  most 
game  protectors.  January  marks  a drastic 
change  in  our  working  schedules  due  to  the 
end  of  the  hunting  seasons.  Then  Sep- 
tember inevitably  arrives  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  season. 

‘‘Things  are  going  to  start  getting  busy  for 
you,”  most  people  would  say. 

Not  really,  though;  my  busy  time  of  the 
year  is  just  ending.  Hunting  season  may 
mean  many  more  hours  worked,  but  it  is  a 
more  relaxing  time  than  my  spring  and 
summer  schedule. 

Well,  let’s  get  on  with  it  and  see  what 
happened  this  month  last  year. 

September  1 — At  noon  today  the  1 978 
dove  season  got  underway.  Berks  County 
lies  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  dove 
country  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  means  a 
lot  of  hunters. 

Deputy  Stan  Majeski  and  I worked  to- 
gether for  the  late  afternoon  in  the  Limekiln 
area.  When  watching  for  violations  by  dove 
hunters,  it  is  best  to  travel  on  foot  and  dress 
just  like  one  of  them.  With  both  of  us  decked 
out  in  camouflage  and  shotguns  in  hand, 
we  split  and  walked  in  opposite  directions. 
Our  plan  was  to  meet  at  the  car  just  after 
dark. 

Later,  as  I approached  the  car,  I saw  that 
Stan  had  four  fellows  waiting  there  for  me. 
He  had  watched  the  four  of  them  shoot  and 
collect  about  25  doves  between  them.  They 
unloaded  their  guns  at  quitting  time,  but 
rather  than  take  the  doves  home,  they 
threw  them  into  a cornfield.  This  is  a viola- 
tion of  federal  law  in  that  the  birds  were 
‘‘wantonly  wasted”  without  being  taken 
from  the  field  where  they  were  killed.  Each 
man  paid  a $25  fine  and  learned  that  if  you 
want  to  shoot  migratory  birds,  you  must 
take  them  home.  Wasting  nature’s  bounty 
is  not  only  immoral,  but  in  some  cases  il- 
legal. 

September  4 — I was  just  about  to  leave 
my  house  for  some  evening  patrolling  when 
I got  a call  from  the  Caernarvon  Township 
Police.  They  had  a complaint  that  dove 
hunters  were  within  the  safety  zone  of  the 
Twin  Valley  Swimming  Pool  near  Morgan- 
town. I was  able  to  reach  Deputy  Ken  Sny- 
der on  the  radio  and  have  him  check  it  out. 

Meanwhile,  I drove  to  an  area  just  west  of 
Sinking  Spring  that  usually  attracts  a lot  of 
hunters.  I checked  about  a dozen  and  ev- 
erything seemed  fine. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  leave,  I noticed  two 
boys  sitting  on  the  back  of  a truck.  Each  had 
a shotgun  lying  across  his  lap  and  it  ap- 
peared they  were  hunting  from  the  truck. 


By  Mike  Schmit 
District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


Sure  enough,  when  I approached  them  and 
checked,  each  had  a loaded  gun  on  the 
truck.  This  cost  them  each  $10  and  it  was 
for  their  own  good.  Loaded  guns  on  vehi- 
cles often  cause  hunting  accidents. 

By  then  Ken  Snyder  needed  me  in  Mor- 
gantown. He  had  two  men  who  definitely 
had  been  hunting  within  the  safety  zone  of 
the  swimming  pool.  They  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia and  wanted  to  pay  their  fines  before 
going  back. 

September  8 — A Union  Township  resi- 
dent called  today  to  tell  me  there  was  a 
freshly  killed  buck  lying  in  their  field.  They 
live  in  an  area  where  there  is  a lot  of 
jacklighting  activity  so  I went  right  away  to 
investigate. 

The  deer  was  a nice  6-point  buck,  killed 
the  previous  night  at  about  1 a.m.  This  I 
learned  when  a nearby  resident  told  me  he 
had  heard  the  shot.  Next  time  he  promised 
me  he  would  call  right  away. 

I urge  any  Pennsylvanian  to  immediately 
call  your  local  game  protector  if  you  hear 
something  like  this.  He  might  not  be  home 
at  the  time,  but  you  can  leave  a message  on 
his  recorder  and  he  will  be  aware  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  gets  home. 

September  10 — The  majority  of  nui- 
sance complaints  come  during  spring  and 
summer,  but  even  now  there  are  a few. 
Today  I received  a call  from  a distraught 
resident  of  Reifton  who  had  what  he 
thought  to  be  a sick  squirrel  in  his  yard. 
After  getting  a good  description  of  how  the 
squirrel  was  acting  and  how  long  it  had 
been  there,  I decided  I should  go  get  it. 
When  I got  there,  the  squirrel  was  lying  in 
some  shrubbery,  obviously  suffering  from 
some  type  of  illness,  so  I killed  and  buried  it. 
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September  11 — This  was  a typical  day 
for  this  time  of  year.  I left  the  house  at  about 
9 a.m.  and  got  back  at  1 1 p.m.  During  the 
fourteen  hours  in  between,  I took  care  of 
business  in  Reading,  handled  a nuisance 
complaint  in  Mt.  Penn,  investigated  an  inci- 
dent in  Exeter  Township  where  a home  was 
hit  with  a stray  bullet,  delivered  a box  trap  to 
a Boyertown  resident  for  a raccoon  prob- 
lem, met  DGP  John  Snyder  to  tell  him  about 
a problem  in  his  district  that  I had  learned  of, 
settled  a fine  in  Oley,  delivered  hunter  edu- 
cation materials  to  a deputy  for  a class  to- 
night, and  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

September  15 — Talk  about  good  timing. 
Sometimes  things  seem  to  work  out  just 
right.  Yesterday,  Lowell  Bittner,  the  South- 
east Division  Law  Enforcement  Assistant, 
received  an  order  of  new  tranquilizers  for 
use  on  injured  animals.  Today,  the  West 
Reading  Police  called  with  a real  problem. 
A deer  had  somehow  gotten  into  the  middle 
of  the  city.  It  was  hit  by  a car  and  this,  along 
with  all  the  other  reasons  for  the  deer  to 
panic,  caused  it  to  jump  through  a base- 
ment window  of  an  alley  garage.  The  deer, 
an  adult  female  weighing  about  a hundred 
pounds,  went  through  a window  that  was 
only  8x10  inches.  I still  can’t  believe  it  got 
through,  but  it  did. 

The  deer  was  bleeding  profusely  and  had 
already  destroyed  a lot  of  property  in  the 
garage.  It  had  lost  a lot  of  blood  and  was 
lying  quietly  in  a corner  when  I got  there. 
The  deer  would  have  to  be  destroyed  so  we 
administered  an  overdose  of  tranquilizer. 
This  was  a humane  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  an  area  where  a firearm  could  not  be 
used. 

September  17 — Today  I attended  a dep- 
uty meeting  given  by  Ammon  Ziegenfus, 
the  Berks  County  waterways  patrolman. 
Ammon  wanted  me  and  Game  Protectors 
Goedeke  and  VanBuskirk  there  so  we 
could  explain  to  his  deputies  just  how  they 
could  help  us  with  Game  Law  enforcement 
during  the  busy  hunting  seasons.  Many 
deputies,  with  both  the  Fish  and  the  Game 
Commissions,  do  a lot  to  enforce  both 
statutes — more  evidence  of  a special  and 
dedicated  group  of  conservation-minded 
individuals. 

September  24 — Tomorrow  marks  the 
beginning  of  this  year’s  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Week.  Deputy  Red  Miller  and 
the  three  game  protectors  in  Berks  County 
got  together  today  to  set  up  our  display  at 
the  Berkshire  Mall.  This  took  several  hours, 
for  the  display  was  quite  large. 


For  the  next  week,  during  all  the  open 
hours  of  the  Mall,  we  will  have  someone  at 
the  display  to  answer  questions  from  the 
public. 

There  were  more  than  20  displays  in  the 
Mall,  each  having  something  to  do  with 
wildlife,  hunting,  fishing,  or  conservation. 

September  26 — Deputy  Dan  Holtzman 
stopped  by  this  morning  to  tell  me  about  a 
call  he  got  last  night.  An  elderly  gentleman 
living  near  SGL  274  heard  several  shots  at 
about  1 1 p.m.  He  thought  someone  might 
be  trying  for  some  early  venison.  We 
stopped  by  to  talk  to  this  fellow  and  tried  to 
piece  together  what  happened.  We  could 
find  no  evidence  that  a deer  had  been  shot. 
Either  the  gunner  missed  or  the  shots  came 
from  something  else.  We'll  never  know,  but 
it  hasn’t  happened  since.  That  in  itself  is  a 
good  sign. 

With  this  taken  care  of,  I had  to  hustle 
back  to  my  headquarters.  I have  to  get  ev- 
erything ready  for  tonight’s  hunter  educa- 
tion class  at  Twin  Valley  High  School.  Dep- 
uty Bill  Handforth  and  I give  this  class  every 
year,  marking  the  end  of  the  program  for  the 
year.  By  now  we  have  certified  about  700 
new  hunters  in  this  district  and  it  is  time  to 
pack  the  hunter  education  program  away  till 
next  spring. 

September  27 — Perry  Hilbert,  the  P.R. 
Area  Leader  (Pitman-Robertson  Funds)  in 
the  Southeast  Division,  and  I had  to  check 
an  island  in  the  Schuylkill  River  today.  A 
company  that  reclaims  coal  dirt  and  re- 
moves the  coal  dust  from  it  wanted  to  do 
some  work  on  a large  island  just  east  of  the 
town  of  Gibralter.  This  would  have  a direct 
effect  on  the  wildlife  that  utilizes  it. 

The  Game  Commission  in  such  cases 
gives  information  in  the  form  of  a comment 
on  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources. It  was  our  belief  that  any  work 
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done  on  this  island  would  have  a detrimen- 
tal effect  on  wildlife. 

An  island  such  as  this  one  offers  much 
nesting  habitat  for  waterfowl,  and  a de- 
creased risk  of  predation.  Islands  are  not 
common  enough  on  the  Schuylkill  River  to 
eliminate  them  for  a mere  monetary  profit. 

September  29 — Remember  last  month 
when  I mentioned  the  problems  that  occur 
when  someone  picks  up  an  injured  deer 
from  the  road?  Tonight  was  just  such  a 
case.  I was  home  enjoying  a good  pinochle 
game  with  my  wife  and  friends  when  I got 
the  following  call.  A person  living  on  Mul- 
berry Street  in  Reading  had  picked  up  an 
injured  deer  on  Route  562  near  Earlville 
and  had  taken  it  home.  Now,  with  the  deer 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  they  called  me. 

When  I got  there,  a crowd  had  already 
gathered  around  the  car.  The  deer  was  very 
much  alive  and  was  doing  its  best  to  get  out 
of  the  trunk.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  when 
you  need  something,  it  doesn't  work.  I tried 
to  tranquilize  the  deer  but  the  adapter  I had 
for  my  revolver  wouldn’t  work. 

Before  the  crowd  got  any  bigger  or  the 


deer  somehow  got  out  of  the  trunk,  I asked 
the  person  that  picked  the  deer  up  to  follow 
me  out  of  the  city.  We  drove  to  an  area 
where  I could  get  the  badly  injured  deer  out 
of  the  trunk  and  destroy  it  with  one  quick 
bullet.  This  whole  situation  would  have 
been  so  easy  and  so  much  safer  if  the  deer 
had  just  been  left  where  it  was  originally  hit. 

Please  call  us  or  the  police,  but  don't  pick 
up  injured  deer. 

September  30 — This  is  the  day  that  more 
than  10,000  waterfowlers  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  Today  is  the  drawing  at  Middle 
Creek  for  the  blinds  on  the  controlled  shoot- 
ing area.  About  975  names  will  be  drawn, 
with  each  successful  applicant  being  as- 
signed a day  when  he  can  hunt  in  the  con- 
trolled area. 

As  this  was  going  on  inside  the  building, 
the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association 
District  1 1 was  holding  a trapper  education 
class  outside  near  the  Sunfish  Pond.  It’s 
extremely  valuable  when  a group  of  men 
and  women  give  their  time  to  pass  on  some 
of  their  expertise  in  classes  such  as  this, 
rather  than  hold  on  to  it  selfishly. 


of  Ijlore 


THE  OLEY  VALLEY  HUNTING  CLUB  in  Centre  County  was  incorporated  in  1928.  This  photo, 
from  Charles  Mohn,  shows  their  camp  limit  taken  in  1 939.  From  left,  beginning  in  front:  Charley 
Mohn,  Tom  Adam,  Wilson  Rohrbach,  Warren  Kantner,  Paul  Homan,  Stan  Meister,  Lou  Reider, 
Webster  Rohrbach,  Jacob  Keehn,  George  Rothenberger,  Edwin  Deysher,  Frank  Noll,  Fred 
Frey,  George  Dubson  (cook),  Roy  Rothenberger,  Bill  Welder,  Herbert  Dalton,  Paul  Rohrbach, 
Howard  Waters,  Walt  Noll. 
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WE  JOUNCE  along  in  the  pickup, 
my  friend,  his  pointer  dog,  and  I. 
Our  shotguns  lie,  triggers-up,  in  the 
rack  behind  our  heads.  Along  the  road, 
red-edged  sumac  leaves  hang  limp  as 
pennants  in  dead  air.  Fog  sifts  over 
ground  white  with  the  year’s  first  frost:  a 
late  frost,  to  be  sure,  but  a hard  one. 

Ahead  in  the  early  light  looms  a farm- 
house. The  house,  topped  by  an  un- 
raveling chimney,  is  sided  with  red  and 
green  hexagons,  many  missing.  The 
truck  bumps  into  a rut,  and  my  friend 
kills  the  motor.  I open  the  door — my 
companion  claps  a restraining  hand  on 
the  dog’s  collar — and  climb  out. 

It  is  cold  and  quiet.  No  insect  buzzes. 
No  breeze  stirs.  No  bird  calls.  Clean, 
earthy  smells  fill  the  air:  soil,  plant  mat- 
ter, manure,  frost.  The  grass  hisses 
against  my  boots  as  I cross  the  yard.  I 
mount  the  porch  and  pick  my  way  to  the 
door  past  piled  newspapers,  canning 
jars,  and  seatless  chairs. 

There  is  no  answer  to  my  knock.  I look- 
back to  the  truck.  My  friend  flashes  the 
headlights  and  points  around  the  side  of 
the  house. 

Rounding  the  corner,  I hear  a scratch- 
ing. In  the  mist  a thin  figure  bends  over 
a hoe:  the  old  man.  He  grubs  out  a vine 
and  pushes  it  into  a furrow  lined  with 
frost-burned  tomatoes  and  eggplants 
and  squash. 

He  must  have  heard  the  truck,  but  he 
pays  no  attention.  I search  for  a way  to 
address  him.  We  had  not  gotten  his 
name  a week  ago  when  we  asked  per- 
mission to  hunt  the  alder  fields  behind 
his  house;  that  day  he  kept  us  an  hour, 
brewing  coffee  and  telling  hunting 
stories,  wringing  every  ounce  of  human 
contact  from  the  encounter. 

I clear  my  throat.  “I  wondered  if  we 
might — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  go  ahead,”  he  snaps, 
swiveling  his  head.  His  mouth  works  in 
a field  of  white  stubble.  In  his  thick 
glasses,  I see  my  reflection,  upside- 
down,  superimposed  on  his  eyes,  huge 
and  blue. 

He  looks  down  again  and  chops  the 
hoe.  “It  s this  frost,”  he  mutters.  “It 
don’t  leave  a blessed  thing.  His  breath 
is  white;  it  mingles  with  the  fog.  He 
slides  a tomato  into  the  furrow.  “Go  on 
an’  be  about  your  business.”  He  clumps 
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around  in  muddy  boots,  turning  his 
back. 

Thus  released,  I return  to  the  truck. 
My  friend  gets  out.  We  take  up  our  guns 
and  loose  the  dog.  Full  of  excitement, 
we  wade  into  the  crystal  weeds  of  the 
first  hunting  cover  of  the  year. 

The  old  man  never  looks  up. 

Each  fall,  frost  creeps  south.  It  means 
different  things  to  different  people.  To 
some,  it  is  simply  relief  from  summer’s 
heat;  to  others,  it  is  a reminder  of  lean 
times  to  come,  of  winter  and  death;  to 
hunters  and  to  tillers  of  the  land,  it  sig- 
nals harvest.  The  first  frost  may  come  to 
ridge-and-valley  Pennsylvania,  where  I 
live,  as  early  as  the  first  of  September  or 
as  late  as  mid-October;  except  on  a day- 
to-day  basis,  there  is  no  practical  way  of 
predicting  when. 

Frost  steals  in  with  the  night,  poking 
first  into  low-lying  hollows  where  cold 
air  accumulates.  Clear,  still  nights  are 
best,  with  no  clouds  to  keep  heat  from 
radiating  to  the  sky,  and  no  wind  to  di- 
lute cold  air  with  warm.  The  physical 
mechanism  is  simple:  as  vegetation  and 
soil  cool,  moisture  in  the  air  settles  on 
them  and  freezes  immediately  into  tiny 
ice  crystals. 

If  the  temperature  stays  within  a de- 
gree or  two  of  freezing,  leaves  and  grass 
sustain  little  damage.  If  it  drops  further, 
the  cold  will  break  down  plant  cells,  and 
when  the  frost  finally  melts,  vegetation 
will  blacken  and  wilt.  (My  father  is  a 
botanist.  He  tells  me  frost  itself  doesn  t 
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kill,  but  rather  the  cold  it  manifests.  I 
believe  him,  but  would  not  want  to 
strike  the  phrase  “killing  frost  ’ from  my 
vocabulary. ) 

Frost  may  be  delicate  and  ephemeral, 
or  heavy  and  long-lasting.  It  etches  win- 
dowpanes  and  cloaks  leaves,  twigs, 
grass,  rocks,  roofs,  or  anything  else  that 
gets  cooler  than  the  air. 

A special  kind  of  frost,  called  mush 
frost  or  ice  needles,  forms  in  loose, 
damp  soil  when  sharp  frost  follows  warm 
rain.  Slender  ice  needles  crowd  from 
the  ground  like  brush  bristles;  as  they 
grow,  fed  by  soil  moisture,  they  raise 
straw,  twigs,  leaves,  even  fist-size  rocks 
as  high  as  an  inch  or  two  olf  the  ground. 
The  lifting  power  of  water  is  a force  to  be 
reckoned  with:  the  heaviest,  best-laid 
stone  wall,  unless  founded  below  frost 
line,  will  heave  and  crack  with  the  verti- 
cal expansion  and  contraction  of  freezing 
and  thawing  soil. 

Frosts  level  plants,  launch  migra- 
tions, and  arouse  a hoarding  instinct  in 
creatures  great  and  small.  The  hunter 
welcomes  frosts,  for  they  strip  leaves 
from  trees  to  reveal  flushing  grouse  and 
lay  low  the  goldenrod  and  wild  carrot  in 
rabbit  cover.  If  I hunt  on  a frosty  morn- 
ing I may  startle  a fox  squirrel  cutting 
nuts  in  a fencerow  hickory,  or  a tardy, 
locally  reared  woodcock  trying  to  build  a 
little  more  strength  for  the  migration 
south. 

Insects  Bear  Brunt 

Insects  seem  to  bear  the  brunt  of  au- 
tumn frosts.  Crickets  crouch  still  and 
silent  beneath  leaves  and,  when  the  sun 
finally  touches  them,  hobble  like  arthri- 
tic old  men.  White  cabbage  butterflies 
cling  to  stalks,  trying  to  survive  the  cold 
nights;  by  day  they  flutter  aimlessly,  the 
final  stage  of  their  lives  near  an  end.  On 
a still  night  country  people  waken,  listen 
to  the  unaccustomed  silence,  and  know 
that  frost  has  dropped  a final,  chill  cur- 
tain on  summer’s  insect  song. 

Most  people  suppose  frost  brings  col- 
ors to  the  trees.  Actually,  autumn  colors 
may  be  at  their  best  without  any  frost  at 
all,  provided  cool  temperatures  prevail. 
Cold  breaks  down  the  green  pigment 
chlorophyll  in  the  leaf,  unmasking  yel- 
low, gold,  and  orange  carotenes  always 
present.  Some  plants  produce 
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anthocyanins — pink,  red,  and  purple 
pigments — from  sugar  manufactured 
through  photosynthesis,  a process 
maximized  by  bright  sunlight.  That  low 
temperatures  affect  anthocyanin  forma- 
tion is  shown  by  the  valley-to-ridge 
creep  of  color;  repeated  frosts,  however, 
stymie  color  formation  by  inactivating 
pigments,  killing  cells,  and  accelerating 
leaf  drop. 


Frost  and  cold  play  a large  role  in 
autumn  bird  migration.  Many  a hunter 
has  gone  out  on  a cool  evening  and  dis- 
covered woodcock  aplenty,  only  to  re- 
turn the  next  morning  to  frosted  cover 
barren  of  the  long-billed  birds.  Like 
most  night  migrators,  woodcock  find 
clear,  windless  nights  ideal  for  travel- 
ing. For  other  birds,  a heavy  frost  may 
be  the  final  straw  launching  them  on  the 
trip  toward  the  wintering  grounds. 

Nor  are  humans  immune  to  the  white 
message.  A short  time  after  first  frost, 
smoke  begins  to  curl  from  chimneys 
as  woodstoves  are  fired  on  chill 
mornings — never  mind  that  tempera- 
tures are  but  a few  degrees  lower  than 
during  previous  weeks.  Folks  start  cut- 
ting and  hauling  wood  with  a new 
urgency,  or  splitting  logs  that  have  lain 
in  piles  for  months. 

Hay  bales  appear  in  backyards  as 


archery  hunters  begin  practicing.  They 
know  the  frosts  will  speed  the  onset  of 
deer  rut,  a time  when  bucks  lose  their 
instinctive  caution  and  are  easier  to  ap- 
proach. (The  mother  of  a friend,  noting 
the  spate  of  new  compound  bows  in  our 
area,  said  they  look  like  black  harps, 
with  their  extra  strings.  She  s light.) 

Hog  butcherings  commence  again  in 
the  county.  Clouds  of  smoke  and  steam 
rise  from  barnyards  ringed  with  pickup 
trucks.  Rusty  chains  hang  from  tree 
limbs.  Hogs  wait  restively  in  pens.  Men 
in  four-buckle  arctics  and  greasy  red 
caps  hone  blades  on  treadle  stones, 
while  their  kerchiefed  wives  converse 
and  make  ready  the  great  tubs.  Some- 
one brings  a battered  22  rifle  for  the 
killing.  Hogs:  naked,  pink-white,  split 
and  spread  and  steaming,  for  lard,  saus- 
age, and  home-cured  ham. 

End  of  Gardening 

Frost  marks  the  end  of  gardening. 
The  frosts  of  spring  were  obstructive. 
They  hindered  planting  and,  after  win- 
ter’s cold,  seemed  superfluous.  Fall 
frosts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inevitable, 
even  welcome.  I suppose  a body  can 
stand  only  so  much  weeding  and  pick- 
ing, shelling  and  canning. 

Frosts  register  their  most  dramatic 
impact  in  an  area  about  ten  miles  west  of 
here  known  as  the  Barrens.  The  Barrens 
is  a flat  basin  of  scrub  oak,  aspen,  and 
alder,  inhabited  by  deer,  grouse,  tur- 
keys, and  foxes.  A few  settlements 
fringe  the  edges,  but  no  one  lives  in  the 
Barrens  proper,  as  it  is  largely  state- 
owned.  The  Barrens  is  a classic  frost 
pocket  that  usually  sees  at  least  one  frost 
every  month  of  the  year.  Even  in  August 
the  temperature  may  plunge  to  the  low 
20s.  One  night  in  January,  an  intrepid 
sonl  ventured  out  to  record  a -40  read- 
ing. 

On  May  16  of  this  year,  Bradford,  Pa., 
reported  the  lowest  temperature  in  the 
nation,  28;  that  night  in  the  Barrens  a 
pair  of  meteorology  students  from  a 
nearby  university  measured  the  temp- 
erature at  14.  It  was  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. Several  times  each  year  the  Bar- 
rens breaks  the  official  low. 

The  students,  a Mr.  Butch  and  a Mr. 
Schlegel,  explain  what  can  happen  after 
the  sun  goes  down.  Low  vegetation, 
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sandy  soil,  and  a radiator-like  system  of 
low  ridges  and  shallow  hollows  combine 
to  banish  heat  from  the  land.  The  swiftly 
dropping  temperature  shuts  off  the 
breeze.  Cold  air  from  surrounding  hills 
drains  into  the  Barrens,  where  it  is  bot- 
tled up  by  a long  prominence  known  as 
the  Gatesburg  Ridge.  And  frost  is  gen- 
eral over  the  Barrens  by  morning. 

People  living  on  the  landform’s  edge, 
in  Marengo  or  Marysville  or  along 
Halfmoon  Creek  or  Tadpole  Road,  are 
more  apt  to  exchange  temperatures  than 
small  talk.  They  vie  with  each  other  to 
see  whose  thermometer  reads  lowest  on 
frosty  mornings;  maybe  they  equate  liv- 
ing in  what  is  sometimes  the  coldest  spot 
in  America  with  a certain  hardiness  of 
body  and  spirit. 

But  this  imagined  hardiness  in  no  way 
compares  with  that  needed  for  existence 
in  the  world  of  woodcock  and  squirrel 
and  insect.  Animal  adaptations  and  life 
cycles  are  shaped  by  natural  forces  like 
the  frosts,  while  our  woodstoves  and 
houses  assure  us  a safe  and  more  isolated 
view. 

Nature  must  protect  life  from  frost. 
The  woodcock’s  glands  tell  it  to  head 
south  before  the  advancing  white  tide, 
although  it  could  survive,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  its  wake.  The  fox  squirrel 
cannot  leave,  but  it  gets  a message  to 
hoard  against  hard  times.  The  insect 
consigns  energy  and  genetic  material  to 
an  egg  that  will  release  life  again  when 
frost  withdraws  to  the  north. 

September,  that  cantankerous  hybrid 
month  between  summer  and  fall,  gives 
us  a chance  to  glimpse  these  events  and 
feel  their  intensity.  It  helps  us  sense  our 
own  place  in  the  ultimate  reality 
founded  on  nature  and  land. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  and  noses 
and  souls  open,  September  helps  us 
recognize  truth.  Realization  may  grip  us 
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at  dawn  when  we  look  out  a white-edged 
window  at  a garden  laid  to  waste.  It  may 
arrive  in  hunting  terrain  at  the  sight  of 
frosted  weeds  above  a burrow  entrance, 
sign  of  a rabbit  breathing  below.  It  may 
show  up  in  the  Barrens,  where,  of  an 
evening,  we  blunder  into  a river  of  cold 
flowing  inexorably  toward  the  frost 
pocket. 

I hope  never  to  ignore  the  frosts,  nor 
to  insulate  myself  against  their  reality.  I 
hope  I may  smell  frost  and  hear  its  si- 
lence and  feel  it  cold  and  waiting  at  my 
boots  all  the  Septembers  of  my  life. 


Big  and  Fast 

The  flight  speed  of  the  wild  turkey  has  been  established  at  about  50  miles  per 
hour. 


Some  Gotta  Be  Different 

Buffaloes  and  cattle  have  hollow,  permanent  horns.  Deer  antlers  are  solid  and 
shed  annually.  Antelope  shed  the  outer  sheaths  from  permanent  cores. 
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Preparing  for  hunting  by  ...  . 


SHOOTING  AT  MOVING  TARGETS  is  fun,  and  can  be  good  practice  for  the  hunting  season. 


Pre season  Practice 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


AT  THIS  POINT  in  time,  with  the 
1979  special  bow  hunting  season 
only  weeks  away,  everyone  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  it  should  be  primed  for 
the  opener.  Unfortunately,  this  won’t 
be  true. 

The  old-timers,  in  terms  of  hunting 
experience  rather  than  age,  will  already 
have  practiced  long  and  well.  Others 
will  wait  until  a week  or  so  before  the 
season  starts  to  begin  getting  the  old 
bow  arm  in  shape.  Still  others  will  dust 
off  the  bow  a day  or  two  before  the  sea- 
son as  a form  of  preparation.  All  of  these 
hunters,  even  the  “old-timers,”  can  be 
incompletely  prepared. 


To  include  some  veteran  hunters  in 
the  category  of  those  improperly  pre- 
pared might  seem  an  affront.  Yet  even 
the  archer  who  has  all  his  muscles  in 
tune  and  can  bang  the  bullseye  on  a field 
target  repeatedly  has  one  more  step  to 
take  before  entering  the  woods  on  open- 
ing day.  That  is  to  practice  under  field 
conditions  with  the  tackle  intended  for 
use  during  the  deer  season. 

Field  tournament  shooters  are  most 
likely  to  be  among  those  who  will  fill 
their  tags  during  the  upcoming  seasons. 
They  have  developed  their  eyes  and 
muscles  to  a fine  edge,  and  their  bows 
will  be  in  tune  with  the  arrows  they 
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shoot.  But,  unless  hunting  tackle  has 
been  used  under  simulated  hunting 
conditions,  there  is  a gap  in  total  pre- 
paredness. As  a case  in  point,  one  of  the 
top  archers  in  the  nation  missed  six  deer 
during  his  first  hunting  season! 

Those  who  follow  the  backyard  prep- 
aration routine  using  private  target 
setups  can  also  get  in  good  shooting 
shape  for  hunting.  But  no  one  should 
depend  upon  target  shooting  alone  for 
preparedness.  Practice  under  field  con- 
ditions is  also  important.  This  preferably 
involves  the  use  of  broadheads  on  simu- 
lated animals  at  unknown  distances. 

One  route  is  often  open  to  club  mem- 
bers as  well  as  to  individuals  who  keep  in 
practice  during  the  off  season.  Some 
targets,  particularly  those  not  protected 
from  the  weather,  become  badly  beat  up 
during  a season  of  practice.  If  their  life  is 
limited,  they  can  be  used  for  broadhead 
practice. 

We  used  to  make  a game  out  of  finish- 
ing off  old  target  butts  prior  to  the  hunt- 
ing season.  With  a deer  target  in  place, 
we  would  walk  off  to  unknown  distances 
and  cut  loose.  To  determine  the  location 
for  the  next  shot,  one  of  us  would  simply 
throw  an  arrow  by  hand  and  then  shoot 
again  from  the  spot  where  it  landed.  You 
can  come  up  with  some  embarrassing 
surprises  in  such  shooting.  Of  course, 
some  time  was  first  spent  shooting  from 
one  place  in  front  of  the  target  to  deter- 
mine the  flight  of  the  broadhead-affixed 
arrows. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  used  a huge 
piece  of  foam  rubber  for  a practice 
target.  By  placing  it  near  a high  bank, 
we  can  simulate  almost  any  shot  that 
might  be  anticipated  under  actual  hunt- 
ing conditions. 

If  such  target  butts  are  not  available, 
you  might  be  able  to  shoot  into  a bank  of 
sand  or  rock-free  dirt.  Or  you  can  build  a 
butt  of  sandbags. 

Such  practices  are  tough  on  expensive 
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broadheads,  but  there  is  no  alternative 
for  top  preparation.  Utilizing  even  the 
same  shafts  with  convertible  inserts  that 
permit  switching  from  target  points  to 
broadheads  of  the  same  weight  will  not 
complete  the  scenario.  Broadheads 
rarely  shoot  the  same  as  field  points. 

There  appear  to  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  make  a broadhead  perform 
exactly  the  way  desired.  Two  problems 
common  in  such  shooting  relate  to  the 
fletching.  Another  has  to  do  with  affixing 
the  head.  Yet  another  may  be  the  arrow 
rest.  The  same  shaft  that  flies  well  with 
field  points  may  fail  to  keep  broadheads 
on  target. 

Guidance  System 

Any  good  broadhead  will  do  a proper 
job  when  placed  in  a vital  spot  on  an 
animal.  However,  the  guidance  system 
must  be  correct  to  make  this  possible.  If 
there  is  trouble  with  planing,  increasing 
the  helical  on  the  fletching  may  make 
the  difference.  It  will  slow  the  arrow 
down  to  a small  degree,  but  more  rapid 
turning  of  the  shaft  in  flight  will  tend  to 
dampen  any  minute  imperfections  in 
the  head  or  its  installation.  Switching 
from  feathers  to  plastic  vanes  may  cause 
a problem.  A different  rest  which  will 
permit  the  vanes  to  clear  better  might 
solve  it.  If  not,  switch  back  to  feathers. 

Another  source  of  trouble  may  be  the 
manner  in  which  heads  or  inserts  are 
affixed  to  the  shaft.  They  must  be  in 
perfect  alignment. 

Practice  with  broadheads  is  fre- 
quently delayed  until  just  before  the 
season.  It’s  better  to  start  using;  them 
earlier.  If  problems  develop,  you  11  have 
time  to  make  adjustments  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy insofar  as  the  tackle  itself  is  in- 
volved. Prior  to  that,  most  practice  will 
be  with  field  target  heads  in  much  the 
same  way  as  planned  for  later  with 
broadheads. 

Even  this  presents  a bit  of  a problem 
unless  you  wish  to  risk  expensive  shafts. 
Boving,  an  almost  forgotten  game  in 
archery,  is  one  way  to  go.  You  simply 
take  off  through  the  woods,  shooting  at 
any  target  of  opportunity.  You  run  the 
risk  of  losing  or  breaking  expensive  ar- 
rows if  you  shoot  only  those  you  will  be 
putting  into  your  hunting  quiver  later 
on,  but  such  practice  is  invaluable. 
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ROVING,  WHICH  provides  targets  of  opportunity,  such  as  shown 
above  at  left,  can  be  rough  on  arrows  but  makes  good  practice. 
Portable  Promat  target,  right,  is  excellent  for  regular  practice  or 
for  simulating  hunting  conditions,  but  don’t  use  broadheads  or 
“bend-over”  target  points  on  it.  Below,  Lang’s  self-sealing  and 
three-dimensional  target  faces  realistically  simulate  in-the-field 
conditions. 


One  interesting  recent  development 
is  the  Promat  target.  Lightweight  and 
portable,  the  Promat  can  be  used  as  a 
standing  target  or  can  be  carried  afield 
for  hunting  practice.  The  Promat 
utilizes  the  principle  that  non-rigid 
material  will  stop  an  arrow  easier  than 
something  sturdier. 

Grouse  and  pheasants  illustrate  this 
arrow  characteristic  in  hunting.  These 
“soft  targets  stop  an  arrow  that  will 
often  pass  completely  through  more  sol- 
idly built  animals  such  as  raccoons. 
However,  a broadhead  will  usually  pass 
through  any  small  game  because  it  slices 
its  own  pathway. 

The  Promat  has  a replaceable  plastic 
screen  front  to  which  the  target  face  is 
fastened.  A loosely  hanging,  heavy-duty 
cloth  curtain  provides  a backstop  for  ar- 
row's after  they  pass  through  the  screen. 
I was  so  anxious  to  try  mine  out  that  I 
used  a packing  slip  for  a target  and  shot 
some  of  my  hunting  shafts  into  the  re- 
ceptacle. I found  that  the  “butt  easily 
stopped  regular  field  points  from  a 55- 
pound  compound.  However,  some 
“bend-over  heads  did  penetrate  the 
cloth  backing.  These  should  not  be 
used.  These  heads  are  a recent  de- 
velopment designed  to  avoid  damage  to 
the  shaft  by  bending  rather  than  resist- 
ing when  they  strike  a hard  object. 

Promats  are  manufactured  with  24,  36 
and  40  inch  diameters.  The  smallest 
portable  is  ideal  to  simulate  hunting 
shots  since  it  weighs  only  22  pounds  and 
can  easily  be  carried  to  any  spot  desired. 
A small  game  target  is  adequate  since 
anything  that  misses  a 2-foot  backstop  is 
unlikely  to  kill  a deer.  This  device  re- 
portedly can  take  arrows  from  a 70- 
pound  bow  with  no  difficulty.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  designed  to  accept  broadheads. 
Promats  are  made  by  Impact  Industries, 
Inc.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Another  recent  development  in 


target  design  is  the  brainchild  of  the 
Rev.  Otis  Lang,  Route  1,  Box  221,  Hard- 
ing, PA.  This  is  a three-dimensional 
natural-appearing  target  created  from  a 
plastic  compound.  Either  field  or 
broadhead  points  can  be  used  with  it. 
The  replicas  are  quite  lifelike  and  can  be 
used  in  almost  any  manner.  For  routine 
practice  under  field  conditions,  they  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  the  previously  mentioned 
Promat  target. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
need  for  practice  under  realistic  condi- 
tions prior  to  the  opener.  Since  most 
archers  are  gun  hunters  in  turn,  the 
tendency  too  often  is  to  relate  the  bow'  to 
the  gun.  There  is  no  close  comparison. 
Once  a person  learns  to  shoot  well  with 
the  gun,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  get  ready 
for  hunting.  But,  the  smart  gun  hunter 
doesn  t take  anything  for  granted;  he 
gets  both  his  shooting  arm  and  himself 
in  top  shape  before  season. 

New  Demands 

The  bow  and  arrow  introduces  new 
demands  on  the  hunter  regarding  both 
personal  physique  and  tackle  require- 
ments. Combining  the  best  in  each 
category  will  greatly  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  scoring  on  a deer  in  the  months 
to  come.  Shooting  at  a whitetailed  deer 
with  an  arrow  is  no  way  to  practice  for 
hunting. 

You  may  think  we  are  placing  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  ac- 
curacy. There  are  a number  of  reasons 
for  this  approach.  Personal  observation 
indicates  that  the  number  of  archers 
who  can  score  well  on  the  first  arrow  is 
not  impressive.  Yet  when  these  same 
archers  tune  up  their  tackle,  there  is 
noticeable  improvement  in  shooting. 
Those  genuinely  sincere  about  doing 
well  will  not  hesitate  to  put  in  extra  ef- 
fort to  gain  this  end. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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My  Electric  Shooting  Range 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I CAN’T  FORGET  my  first  attempt  to 
sight  in  a scoped  rifle.  Back  in  the 
1930s,  my  brother  Dan  and  I shot  up  a 
box  or  two  of  22  rimfires  in  a vain  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  metering  wheels  on 
an  inexpensive  scope.  A day  or  so  later,  I 
did  manage  to  get  the  rimfire  outfit  to 
perform  reasonably  well,  but  I recall  I 
wasn’t  too  enthused  with  the  scope  since 
it  seemed  such  a beast  to  zero. 

When  I switched  from  the  common 
22  rimfire  to  the  centerfire  22  Hornet,  I 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  a scope  for  long-range  shoot- 
ing. As  I climbed  the  varmint  shooting 
ladder,  experimenting  with  various  car- 
tridges, I saw  I needed  a place  of  my 
own  for  testing.  This  led  to  a crude 
benchrest  at  the  end  of  my  property. 
The  setup  allowed  a full  100-yard  range. 
The  bench  was  in  full  view  of  traffic  on  a 
nearby  dirt  road,  and  this  brought  about 
an  episode  that  was  embarrassing  at  the 
time  but  which  opened  the  door  for  me 
to  a career  in  shooting,  rifle  testing,  and 
gun  writing. 

I ll  get  back  to  that  in  a moment,  but 
first  an  explanation  as  to  why  I’m  writing 
about  my  electric  shooting  range.  Many 
photos  of  the  range  and  inside  benchrest 
have  appeared  in  GAME  NEWS,  and  a 
surprising  number  of  readers  have 
asked  for  plans  and  information.  Hope- 
fully, this  column  will  pretty  much  show 
how  I built  it. 

Filled  With  Doubts 

The  embarrassing  episode  I men- 
tioned occurred  one  evening  when  I was 
at  the  rest  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a newly  acquired  222  Remington 
scoped  with  an  8x  Unertl.  As  I was 
gathering  up  my  gear,  a car  stopped  and 
the  driver  hurried  over  with  a Model  70 
Winchester  30-06  that  carried  a 4x 
Weaver.  Most  of  my  experimenting  at 
that  time  had  been  done  with  varmint 
rifles  using  target  scopes  that  had  exter- 
nal adjustments.  When  the  man  asked 
me  to  zero  in  his  Winchester,  I hesi- 


tated. Mv  assurances  that  I wasn’t  too 
well  qualified  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  I 
finally  agreed  to  give  it  a try.  To  say  the 
least,  I was  filled  with  doubts  about  my 
ability  to  do  a good  job. 

Fortunately,  the  fellow  had  plenty  of 
ammo.  My  bore-sighting  efforts  weren’t 
too  successful,  and  it  took  five  shots  be- 
fore I cut  a hole  in  the  target  paper.  By 
trial  and  error,  I brought  the  point  of 
impact  toward  the  bullseye,  ending  up 
with  the  last  three  shots  in  the  4-inch 
bull.  I wasn't  too  pleased,  but  the  rifle  s 
owner  was  elated  and  he  stuck  several 
dollars  in  my  shirt  pocket.  I breathed  a 
sign  of  relief  as  he  drove  off.  I certainly 
had  no  idea  that  Model  70  was  the  first  of 
thousands  of  rifles  that  would  cross  my 
benchrests  through  the  years. 

The  first  bench  I built  was  described 
as  a “carpenter  s nightmare  by  a 
wood-working  friend.  It  was  neither 
plumb  nor  level,  but  it  sure  was  strong. 
My  pal  said  it  leaned  as  much  as  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  but  would  probably  stand 
just  as  long. 

As  the  years  passed,  I built  more 
benchrests,  putting  a little  more  design 
in  each  new  one.  When  the  shooting 
pressure  grew  extreme,  it  became  a 
must  that  I have  a benchrest  not  ex- 
posed to  the  elements,  and  one  that 
would  be  complete  with  an  adjustable 
front  rest,  lights  for  night  shooting,  an 
adjustable  seat,  and  a target-changing 
device.  All  in  all,  no  small  order! 

The  whole  thing  may  not  have  gone 
beyond  the  planning  stage  if  a new 
highway  hadn  t gone  through  my  prop- 
erty. It  took  my  gunshop  and  made  it 
nearly  impossible  to  use  the  range. 
When  I constructed  a new  garage  with  a 
gunshop  on  the  second  floor,  I installed 
an  inside  benchrest  that  incorporated  an 
adjustable  front  rest  and  seat.  A new 
100-yard  range  was  bulldozed  through  a 
stand  of  pine  trees,  and  I even  placed 
used  telephone  poles  at  convenient  in- 
tervals to  carry  electric  lines.  To  com- 
plete my  project  I needed  only  lights 
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and  a device  to  change  targets  when  a 
switch  was  pushed  on  the  inside  bench- 
rest.  Actually,  the  easy  part  was  over! 
With  no  commercial  unit  that  I knew 
about  to  do  the  job,  I simply  had  to  come 
up  with  something  homemade. 

In  the  meantime,  my  good  friend, 
Dave  Brown,  a retired  engineer,  and  I 
met  with  Dr.  Henry  Shilling,  president 
of  Transylvania  Bible  College  in 
Freeport.  Transylvania  operates  the 
Fountain  Press.  They  didn  t have  a roll 
printing  press  at  that  time,  but  Dr.  Shil- 
ling assured  me  the  students  working  in 
the  print  shop  could  paste  the  target 
sheets  together. 

I was  no  stranger  to  the  excellent 
work  turned  out  by  Dr.  Shilling’s  stu- 
dents, and  after  my  son  Darrel  drew  a 
master  target  to  scale,  I ordered  1,000. 
At  the  same  time,  Dave  came  up  with  a 
rough  scale  drawing  of  a target-turning 
outfit  that  would  handle  the  size  targets 


SOLIDLY  CONSTRUCTED  target  house  pro- 
tects targets  from  weather  and  at  touch  of  a 
button  provides  new  aiming  points  while 
Lewis  sits  comfortably  at  his  bench,  100 
yards  away. 


1 
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being  printed.  In  less  than  a month,  I 
had  several  rolls  of  targets  and  Dave  was 
burning  the  midnight  oil  to  finish  his 
project.  I visited  him  four  times  a week 
with  fresh  ideas  that  he  really  didn’t 
need. 

The  heart  of  the  target  device  is  an 
inexpensive  7 rpm  gearbox  motor  that 
develops  35  torque  pounds.  It  looked 
small  to  me,  as  I had  thought  in  terms  of 
a lA  hp  or  larger,  but  Dave  s slide  rule 
had  determined  the  little  motor  was 
more  than  adequate  to  change  the 
targets. 

Strange-Looking  Contraption 

Dave  installed  the  tiny  motor  on  a 
strange  looking  contraption  made  from 
angle  iron,  several  rubber  wringer  rolls, 
and  even  some  parts  from  a lawnmower. 

I won’t  attempt  to  describe  it  except  to 
say  it  is  nothing  more  than  a frame  to 
hold  a roll  of  targets  well  above  the  line 
of  fire.  The  target  paper  comes  down 
between  a power  rubber  roller  and  a 
wooden  roller  installed  to  apply  pres- 
sure on  the  paper  against  the  rubber 
roller.  The  wooden  roller  is  fitted  with 
weights  to  give  the  proper  tension. 

Dave  solved  another  problem  in 
selecting  the  proper  wire  size  for  the 
range.  Several  electrical  experts 
thought  nothing  less  than  Number  6 
wire  would  carry  sufficient  current  over 
the  100-yard  distance,  but  Dave  s calcu- 
lations showed  that  ordinary  Number  12 
single  strand  wire  would  be  sufficient.  It 
was,  and  I was  grateful  for  the  cost  sav- 
ing factor. 

I knew  the  front  of  the  target  house 
would  have  to  be  reinforced  to  keep 
stray  bullets  from  destroying  the  target 
machine  or  the  main  roll  of  targets. 
Many  high  velocity  loads  will  easily 
penetrate  a half-inch  of  cold  rolled  steel 
at  100  yards.  To  make  double  sure  I was 
on  the  safe  side,  I built  a boxed-front  on 
the  target  house  that  held  six  inches  of 
sand  and  installed  half-inch  steel  deck- 
ing on  the  rear  side  of  the  box.  This  was  a 
wise  move,  as  some  of  the  bullets  that 
struck  the  building  got  through  the  sand 
and  gravel  and  struck  the  decking. 

To  incorporate  an  adjustable  front 
rest  on  the  inside  benchrest,  I pnodified 
a clutch-building  machine.  No  need  to 
go  into  the  technical  aspects  here,  as 


ABOVE,  adjustable  seat  built  from  a truck 
hydraulic  jack  and  mowing  machine  seat. 
Levers  raise  and  lower  seat,  wheel  in 
background  adjusts  front  rest.  Below,  Lewis 
and  Dave  Brown  inspect  new  roll  of  targets 
before  installation.  Various  sizes  and  styles 
of  aiming  points  make  it  easy  to  use  scope  of 
any  magnification. 


DARREL  LEWIS  waterproofs  wood  during 
construction  of  target  house,  above.  Firing  is 
done  from  a range  house,  not  shown,  only  a 
few  steps  from  gun  columnist’s  home. 


clutch-building  devices  are  about  as 
hard  to  find  as  12-point  bucks.  I’ll  just 
say  that  by  turning  an  iron  wheel  on  the 
device  under  the  bench,  the  front  rest 
can  be  raised  or  lowered.  Through  the 
years  I used  a variety  of  padded  devices 
on  the  front  rest,  none  of  them  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  GAME  NEWS 
Editor  Bob  Bell  solved  the  problem  by 
“borrowing”  a 25-pound  bag  of  Number 
5 shot  from  my  inventory,  since  he 
didn’t  like  shooting  over  the  “eared  de- 
vice I’d  just  had  made.  To  this  day,  I still 
use  it.  I imagine  all  the  pellets  are  beat 
flat  by  now. 

Not  many  benchrests  offer  an  adjust- 
able seat,  probably  because  it  isn’t  often 
needed.  Still,  I wanted  my  rest  to  reflect 
a design  to  cover  all  situations.  With  a 
shooting  wife,  I was  forced  to  build  two 
seats  of  different  heights  or  one  that 
would  adjust.  A 12-ton  truck  jack  that 
had  seen  better  days  was  repaired,  and  a 
steel  mowing  machine  seat  was  welded 
onto  the  hydraulic  system.  It  was  simple 
to  build  a leverage  system  with  a nice 
big  knob  to  pump  the  seat  up.  Figuring 
out  a way  to  release  the  pressure  for  the 
seat  to  go  down  was  not  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a log,  but  we  did  it. 

I won’t  boggle  the  mind  describing 
the  various  devices  tried,  but  the  end 
result  was  made  from  an  oil  pump  off  of  a 
truck  engine,  an  extension  handle  with 
knob  within  easy  reach,  and  a small  flex- 
ible shaft  from  the  oil  pump  to  the  pres- 
sure release  screw  on  the  jack.  In  effect, 
the  oil  pump  was  nothing  more  than  a 
90-degree  coupling.  Turning  the  knob 
clockwise  allowed  the  jack  to  be 
pumped  up;  turning  it  counterclockwise 
released  the  hydraulic  pressure  and  al- 
lowed the  seat  to  sink.  Retightening  the 
pressure  handle  stopped  the  seat  at  the 
desired  height.  Now,  it  was  as  easy  as 
falling  off  a log. 

It  was  a satisfying  moment  when  I sat 
down  at  a fully  adjustable  benchrest  in- 
side my  shop  and  pushed  the  switch  that 
brought  a fresh  target  into  position.  I 
must  admit  I wasted  a few  experiment- 
ing, and  Dave  was  disappointed  it  took 
seventeen  seconds  to  change  targets  in- 
stead of  the  fifteen  he  had  figured,  but 
after  many  years  of  battling  the  ele- 
ments on  outdoor  benchrests,  I had  no 
objections  to  the  extra  seconds. 


When  I built  my  electric  range  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  strictly  a busi- 
ness venture.  Operating  a scope- 
mounting shop  and  sight-in  range,  I 
needed  the  automation  offered  by  the 
homemade  outfit.  Those  commercial 
days  are  over  now,  and  the  range  is  used 
for  testing  guns  and  ammo  to  get  data  for 
writing  purposes.  But  it  still  functions 
flawlessly.  I must  admit  that  after  sight- 
ing in  some  thousands  of  rifles  from  this 
setup,  the  range  house  is  showing  some 
signs  of  fatigue,  but  the  target  turning 
device  has  not  let  me  down.  More  than 
once,  I had  to  remove  pieces  of  wood 
and  chunks  of  gravel  that  found  their 
way  into  the  rollers,  but  there’s  never 
been  a mechanical  failure,  and  my  only 
contribution  is  a yearly  oiling. 

I ve  always  been  a tinkerer.  I don’t 
like  to  buy  anything  I can  make,  and 
once  done  with  a project,  I can  always 
see  ways  to  do  it  better  the  next  time 
around.  I was  assured  my  plans  for  the 
electric  range  were  not  practical,  but  I 
had  faith  in  my  own  ability  to  overcome 
what  others  considered  serious  obsta- 
cles. Also,  I was  fortunate  to  have  Dave 
Brown  and  Dr.  Shilling  handy  for  advice 
and  help. 

Sixteen-Foot  Muffler 

Future  plans  call  for  a sixteen-foot 
muffler  that  will  incorporate  an  Oehler 
Chronotaeh  Skyscreen  System  to  give 
velocity  readings  while  range  testing.  In 
time,  the  spotting  scope  w ill  be  replaced 
with  closed  circuit  TV7. 

The  untimely  death  of  my  good  friend 
Dave  has  curtailed  the  new  projects. 
Without  his  genius,  things  won’t  be 
solved  this  quickly,  and  I will  miss  his 
firm  determination  that  the  impossible 
only  takes  a little  longer.  I’m  sure  he 
wouldn’t  want  me  to  quit. 

Is  an  electric  range  worth  all  the  has- 
sle and  expense?  An  honest  answer  for 
the  vast  majority  of  rifle  shooters  would 
be  no.  But  from  my  point  of  view,  my 
range  was  worth  it.  On  a cold  winter 
night,  it’s  almost  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
rifle  shooters  for  me  to  sit  in  65-degree 
comfort,  snap  on  the  range  lights,  bring 
down  a new  target  and  print  holes  till  all 
the  ammo  is  gone.  Heck,  what  true-blue 
rifle  shooter  would  want  all  that  refin- 
ery????? 
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Useful  Items  from  Obscure  Sources 
Dept.:  Chemists  have  reported  new  pes- 
ticides prepared  from  a wild  flower  and  a 
hardwood  tree.  The  Calamus  plant  con- 
tains a substance  which  sterilizes  insects  of 
many  species  and  is  easily  synthesized. 
The  cocobolo  tree  of  Panama  contains 
chemicals  whose  molecular  structure  can 
be  slightly  changed  to  make  several  new 
compounds  which  sterilize  flies,  inhibit 
malaria  mosquito  development,  repel  flour 
beetles,  and  kill  insect  pests  of  several 
crops.  Since  synthetic  pesticides  have  de- 
clined in  favor  because  of  environmental  or 
health  effects,  or  the  pests’  increasing  re- 
sistance, such  natural  pesticide  sources 
are  quite  valuable. 


Every  bighorn  sheep  harvested  in 
North  Dakota  in  recent  years  has  been 
found  infected  with  lungworm.  The 
parasite  is  picked  up  from  the  mother 
before  birth,  and  about  80  percent  of 
lambs  born  in  the  state  last  year  died. 
Now  drugs  developed  in  Colorado  and 
Washington,  98-100  percent  effective  in 
increasing  lamb  survival,  are  being 
tested  in  North  Dakota.  Meanwhile,  the 
state  may  have  to  slow  down  or  stop 
bighorn  hunting  for  a while. 


You’d  think,  with  New  England’s  whaling 
history,  that  marine  mammals  would  be 
well-documented  in  the  Northeast,  com- 
ments the  leader  of  a study  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  Not  so.  But  oceanog- 
raphers there  are  devoting  18  months  to 
studying  marine  mammals  and  turtles  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
information  will  help  agencies  determine  if 
offshore  oil  drilling  and  other  activities  will 
affect  these  populations. 


All  of  a sudden,  some  65  million  years 
ago,  dinosaurs  and  a lot  of  other  creatures 
became  extinct.  The  reason  has  so  far 
eluded  scientists,  though  there’s  been  no 
shortage  of  theories.  It’s  important  to  know, 
because  it  might  put  into  perspective  the 
rash  of  extinctions  today.  A team  of 
geophysicists  recently  made  an  intriguing 
discovery  which  may  give  the  search  better 
direction.  Iridium,  they  found,  became 
about  25  times  more  common  in  sedimen- 
tary rocks  then  than  it  was  before  or  after. 
Since  the  element  is  far  more  common  off 
the  earth  than  on  it,  they  feel  we  may  have 
to  look  for  something  like  a supernova  or  a 
meteorite  collision.  “We’re  not  insisting  that 
it's  extraterrestrial,’’  they  caution;  “it  just 
looks  more  extraterrestrial  than  terrestrial.” 


Recycling  is  getting  more  profit- 
able— at  least  to  the  citizen.  Reynolds 
Aluminum,  one  of  the  major  recycling 
companies,  recently  announced  an  in- 
crease from  1 7 to  20  cents  a pound  in  the 
rate  paid  to  the  public  for  clean  house- 
hold aluminum. 


Solid  waste  is  a problem  almost 
everywhere.  (In  fact,  DER  Secretary  Cliff 
Jones  has  declared  the  disposal  of  solid 
and  hazardous  waste  as  Pennsylvania’s 
number  one  problem.)  Phoenix  Quarterly, 
magazine  of  the  metallic  scrap  industry,  re- 
ports a glut  of  rickshaws  in  India.  Seems 
about  4,000  of  them  have  piled  up,  confis- 
cated for  improper  licensing.  Delhi  is  al- 
ready overcrowded,  so  officials  don’t  want 
to  sell  them  there.  Transportation  to  distant 
sites  is  too  expensive,  and  they’re  afraid  to 
sell  the  parts  because  they’d  just  be  rebuilt 
and  clog  Delhi  streets  again.  So  the 
rickshaws  sit  in  four  buildings  “with  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  a round-the-clock 
chowkidar  to  guard  them.” 


Louisiana,  like  many  states,  is  no  longer 
able  to  support  a Wildlife  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment without  general  tax  money.  Infla- 
tion and  a decline  in  the  Conservation  Fund 
(down  by  half  a million  dollars  per  year)  are 
to  blame.  Last  year  the  Department  asked 
for  a $1.4  million  appropriation  from  the 
General  Fund,  which  it  was  denied.  More 
money  was  requested  this  year.  A writer 
about  the  financial  woes  comments  that  “a 
reduction  in  services  is  not  imaginary.  It  is 
not  a threat.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life.” 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

EDWARD  T DURKIN  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  L HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R KIN  LEY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin  16323.  Phone  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.  O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone:  A C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION — Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — Stephen  C.  Mace,  Supervisor,  R D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473  Phone:  A C.  215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W Hodge,  Superintendent,  R D 1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403  Phone:  A C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A C 717 
435-2500 

STATE  W ILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  W illiamsport  17701  Phone: 
A C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone:  A C.  814 
382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone:  A C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C.  J Williams,  R D 1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A C.  814  265-0456. 


S PORT — which  stands  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together — is  the  most  outstanding  program  for  sportsmen  to 
ever  come  along!  It  proves  that  the  gunners  in  the  field  are 
themselves  eager  to  improve  the  hunter  s image  by  always 
acting  in  a sportsmanlike  manner  and  by  working  to  eliminate 
those  slobs  who  don  t deserve  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this 
activity  in  our  great  outdoors.  Since  its  inception  in  1976, 
Pennsylvania  s SPORT  program  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  asked  for  a brassard  which  they  can  sew  onto 
their  jackets  to  show  their  involvement  with  this  program. 
One  is  now  available.  It  is  shown  above,  actual  size.  Here’s 
your  chance  to  show  your  support  for  SPORT!  To  order,  send 
a check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Squirrels  bagged  incidentally  while  hunting  other  game  such  as 
grouse  are  usually  taken  with  the  shotgun.  However,  a certain  elite 
corps  of  outdoorsmen  insists  on  doing  their  squirrel  shooting  the  hard 
way — with  a super-accurate,  scope-sighted,  smallbore  rifle.  For  these 
hunters,  sneaking  within  range  of  an  alert  bushytail,  locating  it  with 
binoculars,  and  then  easing  into  a solid  shooting  position  and  placing  a 
bullet  with  mathematical  precision  is  as  challenging  as  long-range  wood- 
chuck hunting  in  the  summer.  They’re  right.  It's  a great  sport.  And  it 
provides  what  is  probably  the  tastiest  game  to  come  out  of  Penn  s 
Woods. 
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GAME  NEWS  TREASURY 


ON  THIS  PAGE  IN  THE  50th  Anniversary  issue  in  July,  we  mentioned  that  a 
new  hook  was  in  the  works,  a large  volume  made  up  of  material  from  the  first 
50  years  of  GAME  NEWS.  We  also  said  it  wasn’t  ready  at  that  time  but  we’d 
announce  its  availability  and  price  within  a few  months.  Those  few  months  have  now 
passed,  and  we  have  the  information. 

The  book  is  called  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY.  It’s  528  pages 
long  and  is  offered  in  a limited  hardbound  edition  of 5,000  copies.  The  price  is  $10, 
including  tax,  handling  and  postage.  The  printer  expects  to  make  delivery  in 
October.  Should  it  be  a bit  late,  which  is  not  expected  in  this  case  but  always 
possible,  orders  will  be  filed  and  then  filled  in  the  order  received.  If  you  want  one  of 
these  books,  we  suggest  you  get  your  order  in  quickly  to  our  Harrisburg  office. 

Some  background  may  be  of  interest.  At  various  times  we  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  producing  such  a book,  as  we  were  certain  it  would  appeal  to  many 
readers.  Yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  logical  starting  or  stopping  point.  Then  while 
working  on  the  July  1976  issue  to  commemorate  our  country’s  bicentennial,  we 
realized  that  GAME  NEWS  would  have  its  50th  Anniversary  in  July  1979,  and  a 
half-century  seemed  a logical  unit  of  time  for  a volume  like  this.  So  between  routine 
chores  of  getting  out  the  monthly  issues  of  this  magazine,  we  began  to  think  about 
‘the  50-year-book,”  as  we  referred  to  it  around  the  office. 

Early  on,  we  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a 250-page  book,  as  that  is  about  the  size  of 
several  others  we  publish.  Rut  as  we  leafed  through  our  bound  copies  of  GAME 
NEWS,  beginning  with  the  mimeographed  pages  dating  from  July  1929,  it  quickly 
became  obvious  there  was  so  much  fine  material  in  these  old  copies  that  more  space 
would  be  needed.  Ry  the  time  Id  scanned  every  page  of  every  GAME  NEWS  ever 
published — a chore  that  few" persons  have  done,  and  one  that  left  me  bleary-eyed 
and  somewhat  shell-shocked — I knew  we  d have  to  at  least  double  the  projected 
size.  Even  that  would  give  an  average  of  only  10-plus  pages  from  each  year,  but  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  go  bigger.  So  we  decided  on  528  pages.  As  such,  it  is  the 
largest  paid  publication  ever  offered  by  the  Game  Commission. 

We  felt  it  was  important  to  include  material  which  showed  how  various  Game 
Commission  programs  came  into  being,  so  there  are  articles  such  as  “The  Need  of  a 
School  for  Game  Protectors ’ (1930),  “The  Ring-Necked  Pheasant  in  Pennsylvania” 
(1933),  “Half-Million  Acres  of  State  Game  Lands  in  15  Years 
(1935),  "The  Game  Refuge  and  Its  Keeper  (1936),  and  “A 
Cooperative  Farm  Game  Program”  (1938).  Non-Commission 
historical  material  includes  pieces  such  as  “The  Lost  Cox 
Children  (1931),  “New  Game  Lands  Part  of  Old  ‘Walking 
Purchase  ( 1931),  and  “The  Tonoloway  Indian  Massacre  (1933). 

Longtime  readers  will  recognize  from  this  period  the  names  of 
contributors  such  as  Ross  L.  Leffler,  M.  E.  Sherman,  W.  Gard. 

Conklin,  Chauncey  E.  Logue,  Seth  Gordon,  Richard  Gerstell, 

Nicholas  Riddle,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  and  Aldo  Leopold. 

Other  popular  authors  of  less  “official  type”  material  include 
Col.  H.  W.  Shoemaker,  Jim  Hayes,  Archibald  Rutledge,  Rill 
Wolf,  Roger  Latham,  John  Guilday,  Al  Shimmel,  Rill  Rritton, 

George  Bird  Evans,  Lefty  Kreh,  Ned  Smith,  Bob  Latimer  . . . and 
dozens  more.  They  re  good  writers.  It’s  a good  book.  It  will  make  a 
great  Christmas  gift — even  for  yourself. — Bob  Bell 

Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given. 


Night  of  the  Hunting  Moon 

By  Al  Shimmel 


THE  RIVER  swept  in  a broad  curve, 
enclosing  a marsh  meadow  that 
crouched  protectively  between  the 
river  and  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Lovas  Spulchanning  was  a silvered  mir- 
ror that  brightened  as  the  Hunting 
Moon  climbed  higher  and  higher  above 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain.  Above  the 
meadow  a band  of  plum  thickets  bent 
almost  to  the  breaking  point  under  their 
burden  of  red-cheeked  fruit.  Small 
wonder  that  the  red  natives  had  long  ago 
given  it  the  name  “Northern  River  Of 
the  Wild  Plum. 

Ancient  men  trembled  at  the  magic- 
power  of  the  moon.  They  saw  that  life 
responded  to  the  mystic  pulling  of  its 
spell.  The  rise  and  fall  of  ocean  tides 
were  under  its  command.  The  basic  pro- 
toplasms, ancient  as  life  and  time, 
answered  to  its  call. 

Under  the  magnetic  power  the  night 
came  to  life.  Little  Creek,  which  wan- 
dered aimlessly  around  the  point,  lost 
its  identity  among  the  lushness  of  the 
cattail  beds.  Broad  leaves  of  spatterdock 
and  pickerel-weed  covered  all  but  the 
deepest  channels.  Shallow  openings 
were  carpeted  with  duckweed. 

Above  the  marsh  and  plum  thickets 
the  mountain  rose  steeply  to  a rocky  cliff 
that  commanded  a view  of  the  talus 
slope  below.  Facing  as  it  did  toward  the 
south  and  west,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
lingered  in  the  rocks  long  after  the  af- 
terglow had  faded  from  the  sky.  Along 
the  slope  a scattering  of  hardwoods 
found  meager  sustenance.  Just  above 
the  thicket  at  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  a 
huge  oak,  its  branches  lost  to  decay, 
lifted  a stark  trunk  against  the  sky.  From 
its  highest  point  a great  horned  owl 
watched  with  growing  impatience  over 
the  slope,  the  thickets  and  the  silvered 
water.  Bits  of  down,  still  visible  around 
the  edges  of  its  feathers,  marked  it  as  a 
juvenile.  Its  hunger  proclaimed  its  in- 
experience as  did  its  voice.  Occasionally 
it  moved  its  head  from  side  to  side  to 
catch  some  whispered  sound.  The  huge 
ears  hidden  behind  its  facial  disks  were 


so  efficient  that  they  could  pinpoint 
sounds  at  almost  unbelievable  dis- 
tances. When  its  coordination,  through 
practice,  became  equal  to  its  senses  of 
sight  and  sound,  it  would  truly  be  “the 
silent  terror  of  the  night. 

A young  fox,  adult  in  all  but  hunting 
skills,  stalked,  pounced,  then  stalked 
and  pounced  again.  Only  youthful  en- 
thusiasm and  the  abundance  of  mice 
kept  it  from  hunger.  A dozen  times  it 
tried.  To  the  owl  it  seemed  to  dance  an 
aerial  ballet.  At  last  success!  Beneath  its 
forefeet,  pressed  into  immobility,  it 
felt  the  squirmings  of  a fat  meadow  vole. 
Probing  with  its  muzzle  it  touched  its 
prey.  The  sharp  teeth  of  the  rodent  in- 
cised the  sensitive  nose.  There  was  an 
involuntary  exclamation  of  pain,  a snap 
of  teeth  and  the  little  rodent  was  tossed 
high.  Before  it  reached  the  ground  it 
was  caught  and  eaten. 

At  the  edge  of  the  swamp  the  soil 
thinned  and  supported  only  a few  scat- 
tered shrubs  and  scrubby  alders.  A huge 
shell  of  basswood  guarded  the  spring 
that  emerged  from  the  base  of  the  slope. 
Within  a few  yards  the  overflow  lost  its 
identity  among  the  ferns  and  sphagnum 
tussocks.  Here  were  tangles  of  cran- 
berry stalks  bearing  a crop  of  already 
ripening  fruit. 

Musky  Odor 

Above  the  spring,  blueberry  bushes 
overhung  the  narrow  trail.  In  their 
shadow  a timber  rattler  rested.  A casual 
observer,  noticing  her  thick  girth, 
would  have  concluded  she  had  recently 
fed.  The  truth  was  that  she  was  a gravid 
female,  moving  in  easy  stages  back  to 
her  den  to  give  birth  to  young.  The  only 
clue  to  her  presence  was  the  faint  musky 
odor  that  would  have  been  lost  to  all  but 
the  most  sensitive  of  noses. 

As  the  fox  continued  to  hunt,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  became  almost  an 
intoxication.  A movement  at  the  edge  of 
the  grass  drew  its  attention.  In  the  next 
instant  it  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  rub- 
ing  its  face  and  whining.  The  toad  it 
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A YOUNG  FOX,  adult  in  all  but  hunting  skills, 
stalked,  pounced,  then  stalked  and  pounced 
again.  Only  the  abundance  of  mice  kept  him 
from  hunger. 

had  mistaken  for  a mouse  was  hopping 
away  unharmed.  The  acrid  fluid  se- 
creted by  its  skin  clung  to  the  fox’s 
tongue  and  irritated  the  nerve  endings 
on  the  mouth. 

Suddenly,  the  fox  leaped  up  and 
dashed  to  the  spring.  It  plunged  its 
muzzle  deep  into  the  cooling  waters, 
then  rubbed  repeatedly  in  the  acid 
greenery  of  the  sphagnum  tufts  that 
grew  nearby.  It  was  minutes  before  the 
burning  sensation  was  alleviated  and  the 
fox  resumed  its  quest  for  food.  Now  it 
hunted  with  caution. 

The  disturbance  at  the  spring  trans- 
mitted itself  to  the  sensitive  scales  on 
the  snake’s  belly.  Its  rattle  ticked  nerv- 
ously. Irritated,  it  slowly  left  its  resting 
place  and  moved  some  distance  up  the 
trail.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the  talus 
slope,  decaying  leaves  carpeted  an  angle 
between  two  large  stones.  Here  the 
snake  again  stretched  at  length  where 
the  radiated  heat  from  stone  warmed  its 
bed. 

A young  cottontail,  not  long  separated 
from  its  littermates,  cut  a dandelion  leaf 
and  began  to  eat  the  stem  end.  Sud- 
denly it  stopped  chewing,  flattened  its 
ears  and  became  immobile,  seeming  to 


melt  into  its  surroundings.  The  fox  was 
aware  that  the  rabbit  was  crouched  be- 
side the  trail  some  yards  ahead.  It  began 
its  stalk  with  movements  so  slight  it  did 
not  appear  to  move  at  all.  The  cottontail 
sat  frozen  except  for  the  slight  tensing  of 
its  muscles  as  it  sought  purchase  for  its 
toenails.  With  eyes  that  accommodated 
to  the  dim  light,  the  little  animal  could 
see  in  all  directions  except  directly 
under  its  chin.  Young  and  inexperi- 
enced as  it  was,  the  instinct  of  survival 
was  a heritage  that  controlled  its  actions 
in  this  deadliest  of  all  games. 

Minutes  passed  as  the  fox  worked  its 
way  toward  the  motionless  prey.  At  last, 
measuring  the  distance  with  both  nose 
and  eye,  it  crouched,  set  its  muscles  for 
the  final  effort.  Its  amber  eyes  gleamed 
with  the  excitement  of  the  hunt.  Sud- 
denly it  leaped.  . . . At  the  same  instant 
the  rabbit  shot  directly  under  the  fox 
and  fled  along  the  trail  toward  the 
spring.  The  fox  whirled  in  mid-air,  gave 
half-hearted  chase,  then  sat  down  and 
yawned  in  apparent  unconcern.  Min- 
utes later  it  was  hunting  mice  among  the 
grass  and  burr-weed  tufts,  its  chagrin 
forgotten. 

As  the  rabbit  fled,  its  terror  subsided. 
By  the  time  it  passed  the  spring  it 
slowed  to  a more  cautious  pace.  When  it 
reached  the  blueberry  bushes  it  paused 
in  the  shadows.  It  was  in  unfamiliar  ter- 
ritory. The  smell  of  reptilian  musk 
lingered  where  the  rattler  had  bedded. 
This  sent  it  in  another  spasm  of  flight. 
When  it  reached  the  shadow  of  the  plum 
thicket,  it  paused  again.  A ripe  plum  lay 
at  its  feet.  It  nibbled  tentatively  and 
then,  relishing  the  juicy  sweetness,  ate 
until  its  hunger  was  satisfied.  The  inter- 
lacing branches  formed  an  umbrella  of 
protection  from  winged  predators. 

A Home  Territory 

Across  the  broad  curve  of  the  river  a 
young  muskrat,  driven  by  its  own  kind 
to  seek  for  itself  a home  territory,  struck 
out  boldly  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
marsh.  Just  beyond  mid-river  a boulder 
jutted  its  rounded  top  above  the  water. 
The  rat  climbed  its  smooth  dome  to  rest 
from  its  long  swim.  High  on  the  moun- 
tain side  the  young  owl  watched  the 
wake  that  marked  the  rat’s  course. 
Plunging  in  again,  the  muskrat  swam 
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toward  the  cattails  that  were  staples  in 
its  diet.  Little  swirls  showed  as  it 
stroked  alternately  with  its  hind  feet. 
These  swirls  broke  the  reflections  of  the 
moon  into  silver  streamers  with  the  dark 
head  of  the  rat  at  the  apex  of  the  wake. 

Suddenly  a shadow  blotted  out  the 
moon.  Instinctively  the  young  rat 
ducked  its  head  and  elevated  its 
hindquarters  to  dive  into  the  safety  of 
the  depths.  A searing  fire  between  its 
hindquarters  and  ribcage  caused  it  to 
twist  violently.  It  was  free,  but  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  wound  soon  stained 
the  water.  It  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

Swinging  Around 

The  owl  had  seen  the  disturbance  of 
the  water  from  its  perch  in  the  dead  oak. 
When  the  animal  reached  the  rock,  the 
owl  circled  down  to  investigate.  It  was 
about  to  give  up  the  search  when  the 
wake  appeared  again.  Swinging  around 
in  a tight  circle,  the  owl  stooped  for  the 
strike.  When  the  rat  sought  to  escape 
by  diving,  the  owl  was  confused.  The 
talons  closed,  not  on  the  head  that 
would  have  been  fatal  but  on  the  skin  of 
the  back  with  one  talon  cutting  through 
the  thin  membrane.  The  grip  had  failed 
to  hold  as  the  rat  twisted  away. 

The  owl  voiced  its  disappointment 
with  a piercing  scream.  Snapping  its 
bill,  it  circled  twice  before  beating  its 
way  to  the  basswood  by  the  spring.  It 
shook  the  water  from  its  dripping  breast 
feathers  and  settled  down  to  watch.  The 
fox  moved  within  range  of  the  snag,  still 
hunting  mice.  Disgusted  with  the  dis- 
turbance, the  owl  beat  its  way  up  the 
slope  to  resume  its  perch  in  the  oak. 

With  a last  desperate  effort  the  rat 
reached  the  protection  of  a clump  of 
overhanging  grass,  hauled  its  body  half 
out  of  the  water,  then  moved  no  more. 

An  immature  mink  emerged  from  a 
weed-choked  channel.  Swinging  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  it  found  a thread 
of  scent.  The  mink  wove  its  way  through 
the  weedy  tangles  to  the  tussock  at  the 
water’s  edge.  A green  frog,  watching  for 
insects,  was  startled  and  flung  itself  into 
the  water.  It  had  not  made  a dozen 
strokes  of  its  powerful  hind  legs  when 
there  was  a splash.  A bass  foraging  in  the 
shallow  water  seized  the  frog  and 
squeezed  the  life  from  its  body. 
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The  mink  paused,  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  commotion,  then  turned, 
swiftly  following  the  scent  of  warm 
blood.  Eyes  glittered  as  it  undulated 
through  the  grass  in  quest  of  the  source 
of  the  rich  odor.  In  seconds  it  found  the 
rat  and  seized  the  now  lifeless  body. 
With  great  effort  it  tugged  the  body 
higher  up  the  bank  to  the  protection  of  a 
jumble  of  driftwood.  Here  the  mink 
feasted  to  repletion  before  seeking  a se- 
cluded nook  and  curling  up  to  sleep. 

The  moon  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  climb.  Across  its  face  the  shadows  of 
early  migrant  birds  were  moving 
silhouettes.  Now  all  the  marsh  and  hills 
seemed  still. 

The  cottontail  crouched  at  the  base  of 
a clump  of  bushes  and  settled  quietly. 
The  quivering  of  its  nose  ceasecf,  yet  it 
was  alert.  Not  far  away  a pair  of  young 
raccoons  had  eaten  so  many  plums  that 
their  stomachs  almost  touched  the 
ground.  Now  they  took  the  narrow  trail 
to  the  spring.  They  bickered  in  chirrings 
when  one  jostled  the  other.  They 
paused  when  they  reached  the  spring. 
M ore  from  habit  than  hunger  they 
probed  with  sensitive  hands  along  the 
bottom.  One  small  crayfish  was  the  only 
reward.  They  left  the  woods  and 
climbed  the  basswood  tree.  Even  under 
the  light  of  the  moon,  the  bark  showed 
smoothness  from  constant  wear.  Above 
the  branches  that  still  retained  foliage 
they  tumbled  into  a cavity,  hollowed  by 
decay,  and  curled  up  to  sleep. 

There  Was  Nothing 

The  owl  circled  twice  above  the 
thicket,  passing  directly  above  the  rab- 
bit in  its  form,  then  swept  down  to  perch 
on  the  very  stone  where  a few  hours 
before  the  muskrat  had  paused  to  rest. 
On  occasion  it  had  snatched  a bass  that 
ventured  too  close  to  the  surface.  To- 
night there  was  nothing.  After  a patrol 
over  the  marsh  the  owl  returned  to  its 
perch  in  the  oak. 

The  moon  had  passed  the  highest 
point  of  its  arc  and  was  descending  to- 
ward banks  of  cumulus  clouds  building 
in  the  west.  The  air  was  oppressive  with 
the  threat  of  storm.  Lightning  flashes 
illuminated  the  clouds  in  bold  outline. 
The  river,  marsh  and  thicket  responded 
to  the  urgency  of  the  coming  storm. 
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Another  skunk,  followed  by  five 
nearly  grown  young,  followed  the  river  s 
edge.  The  mother  paused.  A thread  of 
scent  led  her  to  the  driftwood  tangle. 
She  found  what  was  left  of  the  muskrat 
and  pulled  it  into  the  open.  When  the 
young  had  finished  their  meal,  only  a 
few  scraps  of  sodden  fur  remained. 

They  moved  up  to  the  spring.  The 
young  raccoons  had  finished  their  nap 
and  were  again  dabbling  in  the  water.  As 
the  black  and  white  procession  ap- 
proached, the  coons  wrinkled  their 
noses  in  disgust  and  withdrew. 

The  raccoons  headed  for  the  plum 
thicket,  loping  along  in  awkward  haste. 
At  a grassy  opening  they  paused.  Crick- 
ets seeking  sandy  openings  to  deposit 
their  eggs  made  faint  rustlings  that 
stopped  the  raccoons.  They  made  a 
game  of  catching  the  active  insects. 
Their  bickerings  continued  until  the 
supply  of  crickets  was  exhausted. 

They  tussled  briefly  then  moved  pur- 
posefully toward  the  thicket.  Another 
disappointment.  The  plum  thicket  was 
included  within  the  range  of  a crusty  old 
bear.  His  temper  was  sharpened  by  an 
old  shoulder  wound  that  gave  him  pain 
whenever  he  subjected  it  to  stress. 
When  the  young  raccoons  appeared  he 
rushed  in  their  direction  with  a cough- 
ing roar  that  sent  them  scurrying  in  the 
direction  of  the  basswood.  Luckily,  the 
trail  was  unoccupied. 

Battle  Flag  Raised 

A few  minutes  later  the  skunk  family 
entered  the  thicket.  The  bear,  occupied 
as  it  was  with  the  plums,  was  unaware  of 
the  intruders.  He  uttered  a warning  and 
then  made  a short  rush  in  the  direction 
of  the  family.  Suddenly  he  skidded  to  a 
halt.  His  keen  nose  sniffed  as  the  mother 
moved  into  defensive  position,  battle 
flag  raised.  Imitating  the  mother,  the 
young  skunks  also  hoisted  their  white- 
topped  tails  and  prepared  for  action. 
Experience  had  taught  the  bear  that  this 
was  not  an  idle  threat.  He  rumbled  deep 
in  his  chest.  In  the  face  of  such  a formid- 
able array,  he  retreated. 

The  skunks  worked  their  way  through 
the  thicket,  nibbling  the  fallen  plums 
and  catching  small  insects  that  had  been 
attracted  to  the  fruit.  Eventually  they 


emerged  at  the  edge  of  the  talus  slope. 

On  a bed  of  dry  leaves  windblown  into 
an  angle  between  two  of  the  larger 
rocks,  the  snake  had  given  birth  to  eight 
small  replicas  of  herself.  This  task  com- 
pleted, she  worked  her  way  over  the 
leaves.  The  faint  whispers  of  her  move- 
ments attracted  the  owl.  Only  one  small 
mouse  had  fallen  to  its  inept  hunting.  Its 
hunger  compelled  it  to  recklessness.  It 
stooped  on  silent  wings.  The  snake  had 
no  time  to  coil.  One  of  the  talons  broke 
the  slender  column  ol  the  snake  s neck, 
close  to  the  heart-shaped  head.  The  rat- 
tle sounded.  The  body  threshed.  Twice 
the  mouth  gaped  wide  and  closed  on 
emptiness.  Ancient  instincts  warned  the 
owl  and  it  veered  off. 

Below,  it  saw  the  skunks,  marching 
single  file  up  the  trail.  The  broad  stripes 
on  the  back  ol  the  last  animal  made  a 

{)erfect  target.  The  widespread  hooks 
ocked  around  the  spine.  In  an  instant 
the  owl  was  enveloped  in  a cloud  of 
spray.  The  odor  drifted  down  the  moun- 
tain. It  seeped  into  the  hollow  of  the 
basswood  where  the  little  raccoons  had 
taken  refuge.  They  sneezed  and  buried 
their  noses  in  the  rotten  wood  to  shut  it 
out.  The  fox,  still  hunting  mice  in  the 
meadow,  lifted  his  head  and  sniffed  the 
air.  With  a flirt  of  his  tail  he  turned  and 
loped  away  in  the  direction  of  Little 
Creek. 

The  owl  carried  his  odoriferous  prey 
down  to  the  pile  of  drift  beside  the  river. 
The  ground  below  was  littered  with  pel- 
lets. This  was  his  feeding  perch.  Here 
he  feasted  to  the  full,  unmindful  of  the 
smell. 

The  storm  that  had  been  building  in 
the  west  arrived.  It  blotted  out  the  sink- 
ing moon.  For  half  an  hour  lightning 
flashed  and  thunder  echoed  from  the 
river  hills.  With  the  passing  of  the  storm 
the  air  turned  chill.  Another  night 
would  bring  frost.  A flock  of  geese  wove 
a tattered  skein  across  the  cloud-strewn 
sky,  heading  south.  Crows  quarreled 
over  the  carcass  of  the  snake  until  only 
shreds  of  scales  remained.  The  snake’s 
offspring  were  safely  underground.  The 
morning  sun  shone  through  tattered 
clouds.  Lovas  Spulchanning  was  a dark 
ribbon  splashed  here  and  there  with 
light.  The  hunting  moon  was  past. 
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t Area — 

od  News  for  Ducks 


By  Fred  E.  Hartman 

PGC  Waterfowl  Biologist 


ENNSYLVANIA— a waterfowl 
state?  Impossible! 

Pennsylvania  does  not  have  lots  of  ex- 
tensive marshes — great  waterfowl 
habitat  and  a basic  requirement  for 
many  ducks.  Nor  are  there  thousands  of 
lakes  and  potholes,  characteristic  of  the 
“duck  factory  in  Canada  s prairie  pro- 
vinces. Nor  long  stretches  of  coastal 
marsh — the  rich  biological  factory  so 
vital  to  wintering  waterfowl.  Pennsyl- 
vania just  doesn  t seem  well  suited  to 
being  a waterfowl  state. 

However,  in  the  last  20-25  years, 
waterfowl  have  become  more  abundant 
in  the  state.  During  this  period  the 
number  of  waterfowl  taken  by  hunters 
has  tripled.  Of  the  seventeen  states  in 
the  Atlantic  Flyway,  Pennsylvania 
ranked  seventh  in  duck  kill  and  fourth  in 
goose  kill  for  the  1978  season.  More 
ducks  and  geese  have  begun  to  winter 
over  in  parts  of  the  state  (often  more 
than  100,000  birds).  And  it’s  not  only 
hunters  and  their  dripping  dogs  who  are 
enjoying  the  increase;  other  conser- 
vationists, photographers,  and  bird- 
watchers have  been  having  more  fun 
seeing  more  waterfowl  in  more  places. 
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The  secret  of  this  success?  Only  the 
ducks  and  geese  know  for  sure,  but  we 
have  some  good  ideas.  Probable  explan- 
ations for  the  increase  are: 

• more  birds  migrating  south 
from  their  northern  breeding 
grounds  and  stopping  over; 

• increasing  local  production  of 
ducks  and  geese; 

• changing  land-use  practices; 

• variations  in  weather  condi- 
tions; 

• a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  ponds  and  lakes  being 
created  in  the  state; 

• management  practices  de- 
signed to  enhance  conditions  for 
waterfowl. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
has  been  actively  creating,  enhancing 
and  protecting  wetlands  for  waterfowl 
and  establishing  waterfowl  areas 
throughout  the  state  during  the  last 
twenty-plus  years.  This  mighty  effort 
has  reaped  considerable  benefits.  Of 
course,  the  Game  Commission  s man- 
agement activities  aren  t the  sole  reason 
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for  this  increase,  but  they  are  an  impor- 
tant part. 

One  of  these  waterfowl  spots  is  the 
Shohola  Wildlife  Management  Area  on 
State  Game  Lands  180,  Pike  County. 
Wood  ducks,  mallards  and  black  ducks 
have  responded  well  to  management 
there.  The  large  impoundment  offers  a 
good  mix  of  open  water  and  marsh  for 
ducks,  and  nearby  lakes,  swamps, 
streams  and  beaver  dams  supplement 
and  complement  the  main  Shohola  area. 
A large  area  on  the  main  impoundment 
has  been  set  aside  as  a protected  propa- 
gation area,  and  this  has  also  helped  to 
keep  many  ducks  in  the  area. 

Three  Duck  Species 

Of  the  three  duck  species  on  which 
we  concentrate,  the  hardy,  adaptable 
mallards  seem  to  thrive  with  the  least 
special  effort.  Black  ducks,  because  of 
their  static  population  level,  need  as 
much  sound  management  help  as  they 
can  get.  They  face  problems  from  both 
man  and  other  birds;  mallards  have  en- 
croached into  black  duck  habitat,  and 
humans  have  usurped  much  of  it  for 
other  uses.  For  wood  ducks,  a species 
which  nests  in  tree  cavities  which  are 
increasingly  hard  to  find,  we  have  put 
up  many  nest  boxes,  with  good  results: 
many  more  wood  ducklings. 

Attempts  to  establish  a Canada  goose 
population  at  Shohola  have  yielded  only 
fair  results  because  so  much  of  the  area 
is  wooded.  Honkers  prefer  wide  open 
spaces  of  water  and  crops  or  pasture- 
land. 

One  critical  ingredient  in  the  man- 
agement program  is  follow-up:  finding 
out  the  results,  in  terms  of  waterfowl 
usage  and  hunter  activity,  of  the  various 
techniques  we’ve  used.  We  have  tried 


to  get  this  follow-up  information  at 
Shohola  in  several  ways:  since  1975,  we 
have  conducted  duck  hunter  bagchecks; 
since  1977,  we  have  banded  ducks  while 
they  were  molting  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and  for  the  past  two  years  we’ve 
counted  breeding  pairs  of  ducks  in  the 
spring.  These  follow-up  techniques  are 
also  used  at  Shohola  to  evaluate  game 
farm  ducks,  300-500  of  which  are  re- 
leased there  annually.  From  1976 
through  1978,  these  birds  were  banded 
(as  were  all  game  farm  ducks  released  in 
the  state).  We  checked  for  previously 
banded  birds  while  banding  new  ones, 
and  noted  how  many  of  the  game  farm 
birds  showed  up  in  hunter  bagchecks. 
From  these  figures,  we  can  determine 
how  much  the  game  farm  birds  contri- 
bute to  the  duck  population  at  Shohola. 

Now  that  we’ve  had  a prelude  to  this 
fascinating  area,  let’s  look  at  some  of  the 
data  gathered  and  how  it’s  used. 

HUNTING  ACTIVITY 

Shohola  is  overrun  with  duck  hunters 
on  the  first  day  of  duck  season.  Hunting 
pressure  is  extremely  heavy — perhaps 
too  heavy.  The  pressure  then  drops  to 
moderate  for  the  first  week  and  rela- 
tively light  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Duck  hunting  at  Shohola  is  not  easy. 
Large  expanses  of  flooded  brush  and 
marsh  are  difficult  to  negotiate  by  boat 
or  wading.  A good  retrieving  dog  is  a 
must  here. 

The  annual  waterfowl  harvest  in  Pike 
County  ranges  from  2,400  to  4,600 
birds;  the  Shohola  area  contributes  7 to 
20  percent  of  this  total. 

Effect  of  Later  Opening 

Hunter  activity  and  waterfowl  killed 
the  opening  day  of  the  last  four  duck 


Table  1 

FIRST  DAY  HUNTER  ACTIVITY  AND  WATERFOWL  HARVEST 
AT  SHOHOLA,  1975-1978 


Date 

Number 

Parties 

Number 

Hunters 

Ave.  No. 
Hunters 
per 
Party 

Number 

Successful 

Parties 

Number 

Ducks 

Killed 

Ducks 

per 

Hunter 

10-11-78 

100 

206 

2.06 

48  (48%) 

94 

.46 

10-5-77 

115 

234 

2.03 

71  (62%) 

156 

.67 

10-13-76 

100 

216 

2.16 

80  (80%) 

221 

1.02 

10-15-75 

74 

168 

2.27 

64  (86%) 

188 

1.12 
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seasons  at  Shohola  are  recorded  in  Table 

1.  Most  hunters  in  the  area  the  first  day 
are  checked  during  bagcheck  opera- 
tions. Note  that  the  best  duck  kills  have 
occurred  with  a later  opening  date;  i.e., 
1975  and  1976  (Table  1).  A later  opening 
may  allow  the  gathering  of  local  ducks 
and  the  arrival  of  some  early  migrants  at 
Shohola.  From  this  data  it  is  evident  that 
an  earlier  opening  did  not  produce  bet- 
ter duck  hunting. 

The  reason  for  the  reduced  kill  in 
1977  may  be  that  the  early  migrants  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  Shohola.  Migrants  are 
those  ducks  that  originate  from  states 
north  of  Pennsylvania  and  from  the 
Canadian  provinces.  Migrants  include 
mallards,  black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  pin- 
tails, baldpates,  and  gadwalls.  The  first 
three  species  are  the  principal  local  wild 
breeding  ducks  of  northeast  Pennsyl- 
vania. Teal  are  not  included  in  “mi- 
grants here  because  their  movements 
and  migrations  are  more  erratic  than  are 
those  of  the  migrants  named  above.  (Be- 
cause of  their  erratic  behavior,  hunting 
seasons  should  never  be  based  on  the 
possible  occurrence  of  teal.) 

The  reduced  kill  in  1978  reflects  a 
most  unusual  duck  season,  the  kind  that 
does  not  occur  too  often,  fortunately.  A 
minor  coldfront  passed  through  the 
state  just  before  the  opening  day.  This 
passage  caused  a number  of  ducks  to 
move  out  of  the  area.  Then  warm 
weather  into  mid-November  through- 
out eastern  North  America  halted  mi- 
gration and  caused  waterfowl  to  stay 
north  of  us  much  longer  than  normal. 

Some  Important  Questions 

What  kind  of  ducks  does  the  hunter 
shoot  at  Shohola?  Look  at  Table  2.  From 
this  table  some  interesting  facts  can  be 
noted  and  some  important  questions 
raised. 

1.  A later  opening  day  allows  more 
ducks  and  more  species  of  ducks  to  be 
present  on  the  area. 

2.  The  black  duck  kill  has  declined 
each  year.  Is  this  decline  related  to  mi- 
ration and/or  to  a decrease  of  the  local 
lack  duck  breeding  population? 

3.  The  early  opening  in  1977  resulted 
in  an  unusually  large  number  of  wood 
ducks  in  the  bag.  Hunting  seasons  that 
are  too  early  can  remove  too  many  local 


SHOHOLA  IS  OVERRUN  with  duck  hunters 
on  the  first  day  of  the  season.  The  pressure 
then  drops  to  moderate  for  the  first  week,  and 
is  relatively  light  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

birds  from  the  population  of  a migratory 
species;  in  fact,  more  than  are  even  shot 
outside  the  area  or  “down  south.  That 
year  wood  ducks  comprised  70  percent 
of  the  bag.  The  normal  level  is  25-40 
percent.  The  following  year  (1978)  the 
wood  duck  kill  dropped  considerably. 
Were  wood  ducks  overharvested  in 
1977?  If  so,  did  this  make  inroads  into 
the  local  breeding  populations? 

Impact  of  Opening  Day 

In  many  areas  in  Pennsylvania  the 
first  day  of  duck  season  is  the  big  event. 
The  same  pattern  applies  to  waterfowl 
opening  day  as  to  opening  days  for  most 
game  species.  The  most  hunters  are  out, 
the  largest  portions  of  the  season  kill  are 
made  and  the  hunter  success  rate  is 
highest.  After  the  first  day,  it  is  the  bet- 
ter waterfowl  hunter  who  brings  home 
the  quackers  and  honkers. 

Some  additional  checking  done  at  this 
area  demonstrated  how  quickly  the 
hunter  success  rate  drops  olf  after  the 
first  day.  In  addition  to  the  first  dav  (a 
Wednesday)  hunters  were  also  checked 
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Table  2 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  SPECIES  OF  WILD 
WATERFOWL  IN  HUNTERS’  BAGS— 1st  DAY 

1975  1976  1977  1978 


Species 

No. 

°/o 

No. 

% 

No. 

°/o 

No. 

% 

Mallard  (Wild) 

62 

38.5 

46 

26.9 

25 

19.1 

21 

44.7 

Black  Duck 

40 

24.8 

22 

12.9 

9 

6.9 

1 

2.1 

Wood  Duck 

39 

24.2 

48 

28.1 

92 

70.2 

19 

40.4 

Green-winged  Teal 

6 

3.7 

34 

19.9 

3 

2.3 

1 

2.1 

Blue-winged  Teal 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baldpate 

— 

— 

5 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gadwall 

— 

— 

2 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ring-necked  Duck 

— 

— 

6 

3.5 

2 

1.5 

— 

— 

Hooded  Merganser 

3 

1.9 

2 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

2.1 

White-winged  Scoter 

2 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada  Goose 

1 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4.3 

Coot 

7 

4.3 

5 

2.9 

— 

— 

2 

4.3 

on  the  first  Saturday.  In  those  four  days 
the  hunter  success  rate  dropped  an  av- 
erage of  73  percent. 

WHAT’S  IN  THE  BAG 

A check  of  the  hunters  ducks  shows 
that  for  most  species  there  are  more 
males  than  females  and  more  juveniles 
than  adults  in  the  bag. 

Mallards:  The  four-year  average  ratio 
for  mallards  shot  at  Shohola  is  1 adult  to 
3 juveniles  (range  1:1.9  - 1:5).  In  all 
years  there  were  more  young  than  adult 
birds,  which  indicates  the  mallards  here 
are  reproducing  well.  For  adult  mal- 
lards the  sex  ratio  is  approximately  1 
male  to  1 female.  The  juvenile  sex  ratio 
is  almost  even,  with  slightly  more 
females. 

Black  Ducks:  The  black  duck  data  is  not 
sufficient  to  reach  any  conclusions. 
There  is  an  indication  that  the  adult  to 
juvenile  ratio  is  almost  even.  And  for 
both  adults  and  juveniles  more  females 
than  males  occur  in  the  bag.  If  further 
data  were  to  show  that  these  possible 
trends  are  actually  occurring,  that  might 
indicate  that  all  is  not  well  with  local 
black  duck  populations. 

Wood  Ducks:  Woodies  may  be  the  most 
important  local  breeding  ducks  at 
Shohola.  If  so,  wood  duck  sex  and  age 
information  gathered  here  should  be 
studied  intently.  Both  adults  and 
juveniles  show  a sex  ratio  of  1 male:  0.5 
female  in  the  game  bag.  The  age  ratio  is 


1 adult  to  2 juveniles.  Both  of  these  indi- 
cators reflect  a reasonably  good  repro- 
ductive situation  for  woodies.  The  ear- 
lier opening  in  1977  with  its  resultant 
higher  wood  duck  kill  had  these  in- 
teresting facets:  many  more  adult  male 
and  juvenile  females  occurred  in  the  bag 
than  usual.  Also  slightly  more  juvenile 
males  were  observed  in  the  bag.  The 
preponderance  of  these  sex  and  age 
groups  suggests  that  these  were  local 
birds  gathering  in  this  staging  area  be- 
fore migration. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  GAME 
FARM  DUCKS 

During  the  last  four  years  (1975- 
1978),  1,335  game  farm  mallards  have 
been  released  at  Shohola.  In  every  year 
after  the  first,  these  ducks  were  banded. 
Of  the  825  banded  ducks  stocked  at 
Shohola  during  this  period,  149  have 
been  recovered  here.  Of  this  total,  147 
(or  17.8  percent)  were  recovered  the 
year  they  were  released  and  two  (0.2 
percent)  the  following  year. 

That  17.8  percent  return  for  the  first 
year  compares  to  a typical  rate  of  about  5 
percent  in  most  studies.  Our  high  re- 
turn rate  probably  resulted  from  heavy 
hunting  pressure  on  the  first  day  and 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  right  there 
checking  the  ducks  bagged. 

When  game  farm  mallards  are  added 
to  the  wild  mallard  kill,  the  total  mallard 
harvest  is  about  double  that  shown  in 
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Table  2.  But  it’s  doubtful  that  game  farm 
birds  contribute  much  to  reproduction 
in  subsequent  years.  Let’s  look  at  a few 
facts: 

• Though  many  game  farm  mal- 
lards have  been  released  here,  the 
mallard  kill  has  not  increased  each 
year. 

• Of  those  recovered,  63  per- 
cent have  been  males.  The  sex 
ratio  at  release  is  approximately 
1:1;  the  difference  suggests  that 
more  female  than  male  game  farm 
ducks  are  dying  before  the  season 
from  causes  other  than  hunting. 

• Only  two  birds  of  825  reco- 
vered were  recovered  after  the 
year  they  were  released. 

In  spite  of  large  numbers  of  game 
farm  mallards  being  released  here  over 
the  past  several  years,  it  appears  that 
these  birds  have  added  very  little  via 
reproduction;  the  unbanded  wild  mal- 
lard kill  has  decreased  somewhat  and 
almost  no  banded  farm  birds  were  reco- 
vered in  subsequent  years.  The  stocked 
mallards  main  contribution  thus  has 
been  for  utilization  by  hunters. 

REPRODUCTIVE  POTENTIAL 
AT  SHOHOLA 

Most  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
waterfowl  areas  are  developed  to  attract 
as  many  migrating  waterfowl  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  habitat  there  also  attracts 
some  birds  to  nest.  Mallards,  wood 
ducks,  and  black  ducks  are  the  primary 
nesting  waterfowl  at  Shohola.  During 
the  past  two  springs,  we  have  counted 
breeding  pairs  on  the  main  impound- 
ment and  on  some  outlying  ponds.  The 
results,  noted  in  Table  3,  only  show 
trends;  they  should  not  be  taken  as  abso- 
lute numbers. 

PRESEASON  WATERFOWL 
BANDING 

Waterfowl  are  banded  in  most  states 
and  provinces  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  data  gathered  in 
this  way  allows  biologists  to  monitor 
population  levels,  to  determine  survival 
and  mortality  rates,  to  learn  more  about 
migration  patterns,  and  to  follow  popu- 


lation trends  of  various  species  on 
breeding  and  wintering  grounds. 

We  band  waterfowl  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  same  purposes.  Also,  it’s  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  our  own  local 
populations:  their  relationships  to  hunt- 
ing, survival  rates,  and  movements  in 
the  state.  The  Shohola  Area  and  the 
Montour  Preserve  (Montour  County) 
are  the  only  duck  banding  stations  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Ducks — mostly  locally  hatched 
juveniles — were  banded  at  Shohola  dur- 
ing the  preseason  period  (August  and 
September)  in  1977  and  1978.  Table  4 
includes  the  number  of  ducks  banded 
each  year,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
percentage  of  those  which  were  later 
recovered.  These  figures  reveal  some- 
thing interesting:  The  early  opening 
date  in  1977  (October  5)  accounted  for 
twice  as  many  banded  woodies  in  the 
bag  that  year  as  in  1978,  when  the  sea- 
son opened  at  a “normal  date  (October 
11).  One  must  wonder  if  this  reflects  an 
overkill  of  woodies  in  1977.  When  you 


WATERFOWL  are  banded  in  most  states  and 
provinces  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 
The  data  gathered  is  helpful  to  biologists. 
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Table  3 

BREEDING  PAIR  COUNTS  OF  WATERFOWL  AT  SHOHOLA 


Species 

Mallards 
Black  Ducks 
Wood  Ducks 
Blue-winged  Teal 
Green-winged  Teal 
Hooded  Merganser 
Canada  Goose 
Snow  Goose 
Scaup  (mostly  Lesser) 

Ring-necked  Duck 

add  the  locations  where  these  birds 
were  recovered  (which  don  t appear  in 
the  table),  some  other  noteworthy  facts 
emerge: 

• All  of  the  1977  recoveries  (of 
the  1977  Shohola  bandings)  came 
from  Shohola.  In  1978,  90  percent 
of  the  wood  duck  recoveries  came 
from  here  or  from  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

• Four  of  the  seven  mallards 
recovered  in  1978  were  recovered 
at  Shohola.  The  other  three  came 
from  out  of  state,  well  into  De- 
cember at  a time  when  this  lake  is 
frozen  over. 

• Of  the  two  black  duck  re- 
coveries, one  was  from  near 
Shohola,  the  other  from  coastal 
New  Jersey  in  late  December. 

Many  questions  remain  about  water- 
fowl  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Ad- 
ditional bandings  and  recoveries  of 
Shohola  ducks  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come  will  provide  much  of  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions and,  undoubtedly,  a few  more 
questions  will  arise. 

REFLECTIONS 

Waterfowl  management  areas,  such 
as  Shohola,  provide  a wealth  of  different 
things  to  different  people.  For  water- 
fowl  and  other  water-related  wildlife, 
this  is  home;  here  they  can  perpetuate 
and  increase  their  numbers.  Here,  hun- 
ters, birdwatchers,  and  other  conser- 


No.  of  Breeding  Pairs  Observed  In  Spring 


May  4,  1978 

April  22,  1979 

20-30 

30 

15-20 

10 

12-15 

8 

6 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2-3 

200  geese 

50  geese 

— 

1 goose 

— 

50-70  scaup 

— 

7 

vationists  have  a fine  place  to  enjoy 
wildlife,  each  in  his  own  way.  Shohola 
provides  a recreation  area  for  the  local 
community  and  contributes  to  the  local 
economy  via  tourism. 

For  the  Game  Commission,  Shohola 
is  an  area  where  we  can  observe  the 
value  of  various  management  practices, 
where  we  can  realize  the  positive  effect 
our  efforts  have  had  on  wildlife  popula- 
tions, and  where  we  can  pursue  wildlife 
research  programs  to  better  understand 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  wildlife 
populations.  We  can  then  apply  these 
research  results  to  other  areas  and  to 
other  management  situations. 

OTHER  PRACTICES 

Granted,  there  are  other  practices 
that  might  be  instituted  at  Shohola,  but 
the  small  size  of  the  work  crew  pre- 
cludes additional  duties.  Land  Manager 
Will  Peoples  and  Food  and  Cover 
Foreman  Jay  Lutz  have  a number  of 
State  Game  Lands  to  attend  to  with  a 
limited  crew.  These  fellows  are  kept 
quite  busy  mowing,  cutting,  planting, 
keeping  road  and  equipment  in  shape, 
taking  care  of  nesting  structures,  and 
completing  reams  of  paperwork. 

Shohola  has  helped  to  show  us  the 
importance  of  local  waterfowl  popula- 
tions and  the  care  we  must  take  for  their 
perpetuation.  We  have  noted,  quite  dis- 
tinctly, the  strange  ways  that  migrations 
are  controlled  by  weather  conditions 
and  other  phenomena  that  only  ducks 
understand.  The  management  re- 
quirements for  successful  waterfowl 
areas  are  better  understood.  The  role  of 
game  farm  ducks  is  better  understood. 
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Table  4 


WATERFOWL  BANDED  PRESEASON  AT  SHOHOLA 


Number 

1977 

Recoveries 

Number 

1978 

Recoveries 

Species 

Banded 

No. 

% 

Banded 

No. 

% 

Mallard  (Wild) 

39 

2 

5.1 

73 

7 

9.6 

Black  Duck 

8 

— 

— 

27 

2 

7.4 

Mallard  X Black  Duck 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Hybrid) 
Wood  Duck 

30 

7 

23.3 

89 

10 

11.2 

Blue-winged  Teal 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

Canada  Goose 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

— 

TOTAL 

78 

217 

The  establishment  of  waterfowl  regu- 
lations to  satisfy  everyone  in  a state  with 
such  diverse  waterfowl  situations  is  dif- 
ficult. The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, restricted  by  various  federal 
regulations,  attempts  to  arrive  at  a com- 
promise in  the  waterfowl  regulations  to 
provide  every  duck  hunter  with  some 
opportunity.  But  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  birds  will  do. 

The  Game  Commission’s  waterfowl 
management  program  has  done  much  to 
enhance  the  waterfowl  situation  in  the 
state.  Now  it  is  up  to  you — the  hunter, 


the  birdwatcher,  the  voting  citizen — to 
do  your  part  wisely.  Support  the  work  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies and  conservation  groups.  Abide  by 
the  regulations  which  have  been  drawn 
up  only  after  much  research  and  a great 
deal  of  thought.  Remember  the  needs  of 
waterfowl  when  it  comes  time  to  vote  or 
speak  out  on  water  quality  and  land-use 
issues.  Wetlands  are  invaluable. 

It  will  take  all  of  us,  working  together, 
to  keep  our  water  birds  paddling,  flying, 
diving,  and  dabbling  as  they  are  now. 
Or,  better  yet,  to  have  a few  more! 


How  Much  Is  $500  Million? 


Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  more 
than  the  annual  budget  of  some  states, 
yet  that  amount  is  how  much  sportsmen 
pay  for  conservation  each  year. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  is  such  a 
large  amount  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
put  into  perspective.  Broken  down  into 
smaller  figures,  the  amounts  may  be 
easier  to  relate  to.  For  example: 

• A watch  ticks  off  one  second — 
sportsmen  pay  $15.85  for  conservation. 

• An  hour  passes — sportsmen  pay 
$57,082.80  for  conservation. 

• In  one  day — sportsmen  pay 
$1,370,000  for  conservation. 

• O.  J.  Simpson  runs  100  yards  on 
the  football  field  or  airport  parking 
lot — sportsmen  pay  $160  for  conserva- 
tion. 

• Roger  Bannister  becomes  the  first 
person  to  break  the  4-minute  mile — 
sportsmen  pay  $3,788  for  conservation. 

OCTOBER,  1979 


• The  Dallas  Cowboys  win  the  1978 
Super  Bowl — sportsmen  pay  $57,060 
for  conservation. 

• Bill  Rogers  runs  the  Boston 
Marathon — sportsmen  pay  $123,838  for 
conservation. 

• Every  year,  each  of  the  nation’s  55 
million  sportsmen  pay  an  average  of 
more  than  $9.00  for  conservation. 

• A Concorde  flies  between  New 
York  City  and  Paris — sportsmen  pay 
$199,249  for  conservation. 

• A train  travels  between  New  York- 
City  and  Washington,  D.  C. — 
sportsmen  pay  $171,249  for  conserva- 
tion. 

• For  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States — sportsmen  pay 
$2.30  for  conservation. 

• In  the  time  it  took  to  read  this 
article — sportsmen  pay  $2,854.14  for 
conservation. 
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My  Boomerang  Buck 

By  Randall  K.  Durante 


ONLY  TWO  days  of  hunting  re- 
mained in  the  1977  Pennsylvania 
archery  season.  I had  been  hunting 
every  chance  I could  since  the  opening 
day,  three  and  a half  weeks  earlier.  So 
far,  I had  seen  four  different  bucks  and  a 
good  number  of  does.  Only  one  of  the 
bucks  was  within  range,  but  unfortu- 
nately I shot  too  high.  My  chances  for 
taking  a buck  now  were  pretty  slim.  The 
only  possible  advantage  I had  at  this 
point  was  the  fact  that  the  rutting  cycle 
was  nearing  its  peak,  and  many  bucks 
were  becoming  more  careless. 

7-Point 

The  majority  of  my  hunting  during 
the  past  fourteen  years  had  been  near 
the  small  northwestern  towns  of  Brook- 
ville  and  Corsica  in  Jefferson  County, 
where  I grew  up.  This  season  was  no 
exception.  I had  been  doing  most  of  my 
hunting  in  the  area  where  I had  taken  a 
nice  7-point  last  archery  season.  After 
considerable  pre-season  scouting,  I 
knew  the  area  well,  but  knowledge  of 
one’s  hunting  territory’  is  not  the  only 
necessity  for  tagging  a buck. 

With  only  two  days  left  in  the  season, 
I knew  I had  to  concentrate  my  efforts  in 
the  area  I was  most  familiar  with.  Any 
mistakes  could  be  crucial. 

After  making  plans  for  Thursday’s 
hunt  and  gathering  my  equipment  to- 
gether, I was  ready  for  bed. 

Pleasant  dreams  of  hunting  were 
abruptly  ended  by  the  alarm  clock.  With 
a quick,  awkward  smack  I stopped  the 
irritating  noise.  Surprisingly,  it  nad  not 
awakened  my  wife,  so  I tiptoed  out  of 
the  bedroom.  Everything  was  ready  to 
go,  so  after  a quick  breakfast  I was  on  my 
way. 

It  was  a ten-minute  drive  to  my  hunt- 
ing area.  I had  plenty  of  time  to  walk  in, 
pick  out  a stand  and  get  situated  before 
daylight.  My  position  overlooked  a trail 
near  a fresh  buck  scrape.  I knew  a good- 
sized  buck  was  using  this  trail,  because  I 
had  seen  him  from  a distance  five  days 
earlier.  Hoping  this  might  have  been 


the  same  8-point  I missed  earlier  in  the 
season,  I waited  patiently. 

The  early  morning  hours  were  cold, 
and  frost  covered  the  blanket  of  leaves 
on  the  ground.  I did  isometrics  to  keep 
my  hands  and  feet  warm.  An  hour  and  a 
half  passed,  and  I hadn  t seen  any 
movement.  It  was  8:30  a. m. 

The  hollow  was  unusually  quiet  as  the 
first  rays  of  light  shone  through  the 
treetops.  I had  to  keep  alert,  I thought. 
Deer  should  soon  begin  drifting  through 
the  hollow,  moving  from  the  crabapple 
thickets  to  their  bedding  areas.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  visualize  that  nice 
8-point  standing  below  me,  polishing 
his  well-formed  antlers  on  a young  sap- 
ling. “Just  give  me  one  rnore  chance,  I 
whispered. 

The  stillness  of  the  woods  was  broken 
by  a loud  snort  that  echoed  through  the 
hollow.  I swung  to  my  left  just  in  time  to 
glimpse  a lone  deer  bounding  off 
through  the  woods.  "Blast  it!  I mut- 
tered. “How  could  he  have  scented  me 
so  easily?  The  breeze  was  drifting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  must  have  seen 
me,  I thought.  But  how  could  he?  I 
never  moved  a muscle.  I felt  certain  it 
had  been  the  buck  coming  in  to  check 
his  scrape. 

Just  in  Case 

I decided  to  wait  another  half-hour, 
just  in  case.  But  the  next  thirty  minutes 
brought  nothing.  By  now  my  hopes  for 
taking  a buck  this  season  were  forgotten. 
I figured  that  waiting  here  any  longer 
would  be  useless. 

The  thought  of  retiring  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  passed  through  my  mind  several 
times  as  I walked  back  to  my  car,  but  the 
little  fellow  in  the  back  of  my  mind  kept 
whispering,  “Don  t give  up  yet!  What 
kind  of  hunter  are  you?  There  will  al- 
ways be  days  like  this.  Besides,  you  still 
have  a chance.  I stopped  and  thought 
about  that  for  a second.  The  little  guy 
was  right.  It  wasn  t only  the  dream  of 
getting  a buck  that  made  archery  hunt- 
ing so  exciting,  but  also  the  pleasure  I 
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THE  BUCK  NEVER  looked  in  my  direction.  He  just  kept  running 
for  the  pines.  There  was  no  chance  for  a shot,  so  I stood  still  and 
watched. 


got  from  simply  being  in  the  woods  and 
enjoying  nature  at  this  time  of  year.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  continue  hunting. 

I picked  a different  location  this  time, 
about  a mile  from  where  I hunted  earlier 
in  the  morning.  Having  hunted  this  area 
in  previous  years,  I was  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  deer  trails.  I decided 
to  scout  for  fresh  buck  scrapes  while  I 
hunted.  This  would  give  me  an  idea 
where  to  stand  later. 

The  sun  had  risen  higher  now  and  was 
beginning  to  turn  the  air  into  a warm  soft 
breeze.  An  occasional  brilliant  colored 
leaf  dropped  from  a treetop  and  calmly 
floated  to  the  ground.  There  wasn  t a 
cloud  anywhere.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  autumn  day. 

I entered  the  woods  and  began  drift- 
ing along  a narrow  bench  overlooking  a 
small  stream.  The  woods  was  a mixture 
of  oak,  pine,  and  thick  slashings.  I had 
wanted  to  move  slowly  and  quietly,  in 
hopes  of  surprising  a buck  that  might 
still  be  browsing,  but  the  crisp,  dry  oak 
leaf  cover  made  this  impossible.  In  spite 
of  the  noisy  conditions,  I kept  walking 
slowly. 

After  about  a half  mile  I came  to  a 
thick  slashing.  I knew  that  trying  to  get 
through  this  without  causing  a commo- 
tion would  be  impossible.  I didn  t really 
feel  like  backtracking  and  going  an  extra 
mile  to  get  around  the  briars,  so  I de- 


cided to  attempt  the  slashing.  Twenty 
minutes  of  struggling  got  me  through 
the  thick  brush,  but  not  without  tearing 
my  camouflage  outfit  in  several  places. 

Beyond  the  slashing  was  a series  of 
small  hills  bordered  by  thick  pines.  I 
started  moving  slowly  towards  them. 
Then,  I heard  a noise  . . . the  sound  of 
shuffling  leaves.  I froze. 

I saw  him  immediately.  He  came  out 
running,  full  throttle,  from  behind  the 
first  small  hill,  his  antlers  as  prominent 
as  the  crown  on  a king’s  head.  The  buck 
never  looked  in  my  direction.  He  just 
kept  running  for  the  pines.  There  was  no 
chance  for  a shot,  so  I stood  still  and 
watched. 

I was  surprised  that  he  did  not  duck 
into  the  pines.  Instead,  he  ran  along 
their  edge,  through  the  clearing  in  front 
of  me.  When  he  neared  the  end  of  the 
tree  line,  he  made  a sudden  right  angle 
turn  and  started  moving  along  the  nar- 
row bench,  about  70  yards  below  me. 

His  performance  was  confusing.  I 
wasn’t  sure  what  his  intentions  were, 
but  I knew  he  was  acting  strangely.  Just 
then,  I was  startled  by  the  snort  of  a deer 
directly  behind  me.  I whirled  around, 
trying  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  buck.  The  tail  end  of  a deer  dip- 
ped out  of  sight  over  the  hill.  I swung 
back  and  picked  up  the  buck  again.  He 
was  still  moving  at  a rapid  pace.  Then,  to 
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my  amazement,  he  made  another  right 
angle  turn  and  began  heading  directly 
towards  me.  “This  just  can  t be  happen- 
ing,’ I told  myself. 

The  buck  was  now  within  60  yards  of 
me  and  had  slowed  down  to  a steady 
walk.  I had  to  think  fast.  I would  cer- 
tainly have  been  ready  for  him  if  I d had 
any  idea  he  was  going  to  circle  back  to 
me.  But  I had  never  witnessed  a buck 
acting  in  this  erratic  manner  before,  so  I 
was  caught  off  guard.  The  woods  were 
open  in  this  particular  spot  and  there  I 
stood,  without  any  cover.  Luckily  a 
small  pine  was  growing  only  a few  feet 
away.  It  was  my  only  chance  for  con- 
cealment. I slowly  sidestepped  a couple 
of  times,  placing  each  foot  carefully  so  I 
didn  t snap  any  twigs.  Keeping  my  gaze 
on  the  buck,  I crouched  behind  the  tree. 

Man  Against  Animal 

He  continued  to  walk  toward  me, 
head  erect  and  neck  stiff,  as  if  ready  to 
engage  in  battle.  The  feeling  that  this 
whole  episode  was  just  a dream  slowly 
crept  in.  I raised  my  bow  inch  by  inch, 
until  it  was  in  position.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  25-yard  mark,  my  recurve 
was  at  full  draw.  I couldn’t  wait  any 
longer.  We  were  both  out  in  the  open. 
Any  second,  he  would  see  me.  It  was 
man  against  animal  now. 

I concentrated  on  a spot  in  the  center 
of  his  chest.  The  instant  my  fingers  slid 
off  the  bowstring,  even  thing  around  me 
went  into  slow  motion.  It  took  my  arrow 
dozens  of  seconds  to  reach  its  mark.  It 
hit  home  squarely.  The  buck  never  saw 
me.  He  turned,  ran  to  the  top  of  a small 
hill  and  then  lay  down,  facing  my  direc- 
tion. I watched  him  carefully  from  be- 
hind the  pine,  not  moving  a muscle.  I 
didn’t  want  to  chance  another  shot.  A 
miss  might  send  him  back  into  the 
woods. 

Suddenly,  he  stood  up,  climbed  the 
steep  hill  behind  him  and  disappeared 
over  the  ridge.  I was  afraid  he’d  go  a long 
ways  if  I pushed  him,  so  I decided  to 
hurry  to  my  home — which  wasn’t  far 
away — and  get  my  wife  Mary  Ann  to 
help  with  the  trailing.  I figured  he 
would  lie  down  and  stiffen  up  if  I didn  t 
keep  him  moving. 

Mary  Ann  needed  some  persuading 
before  she  d believe  I had  shot  a 


deer — particularly  a nice  buck — but  be- 
fore long  we  were  back  on  the  mountain 
where  I d last  seen  the  deer.  We  found 
signs  of  the  hit  and  then,  only  a short 
distance  ahead,  I saw  him  lying  in  a tiny 
opening.  We  hurried  up,  then  stood 
there  for  a few  minutes,  admiring  the 
beautiful  8-point  rack  before  I took  the 
time  to  fill  out  my  tag.  It  was  both  a sad 
and  happy  moment. 

On  our  way  home,  I recollected  the 
events  that  led  up  to  today’s  successful 
hunt.  My  only  explanation  for  the  buck’s 
careless  behavior  today  was  his  rutting 
period.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  noise 
which  first  aroused  him  came  from 
another  buck  trespassing  on  his  ground. 
He  undoubtedly  had  no  idea  of  the 
danger  he  faced  as  he  returned  to  de- 
fend his  territory.  His  lack  of  fear  over- 
powered his  instinct  for  survival. 

I have  moved  since  this  episode  took 
place,  and  much  of  my  hunting  now 
takes  place  in  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest.  But  I still  occasionally  return  to 
those  areas  of  Jefferson  County  which  I 
used  to  roam.  When  I do,  I always  re- 
member 1977  as  the  year  of  the 
boomerang  buck. 


MY  HELPFUL  dragging  partner,  Mary  Ann, 
poses  with  me  and  the  “boomerang  buck.” 
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Boating  for  Bushytails 

By  Richard  Lutz 


THE  LACK  of  rainfall  made  squirrel 
hunting  an  exercise  in  frustration. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  gunning  for  the 
bushytails  was  the  best  it  had  been  for 
years.  But  now,  three  weeks  into  the 
season,  the  thick  carpet  of  dried  leaves 
made  still-hunting  impossible  and  made 
it  so  difficult  to  get  to  a stand  quietly  that 
sitting  was  a bad  bet.  Seeing  many  nests 
dotting  the  trees  and  piles  of  freshly 
broken  hickory  and  beech  nuts  just  in- 
creased the  frustration.  There  were 
plenty  of  squirrels  in  the  woods,  but  it 
was  simply  too  noisy  to  get  near  them. 

I was  lamenting  the  situation  one 
evening  with  Tom  Cuda,  a hunting  and 
fishing  buddy.  He  was  having  problems 
too,  so  we  talked  strategy.  During  our 
brainstorming  session,  we  recalled  how 
on  a float  fishing  trip  the  previous  sum- 
mer we  watched  five  grays  playing  like 
monkeys  in  an  old  beech  tree. 

“Why  not  try  floating  for  squirrel?”  I 
proposed. 

Tom  pondered  for  a second,  then 
slowly  agreed.  “It  might  work.  We 
could  get  into  the  nut  trees  like  still- 
hunting and  be  quiet  about  it,  too.  The 
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more  we  talked,  the  better  it  sounded, 
so  we  excitedly  planned  a trip. 

At  7:30  the  next  Saturday  morning, 
we  were  on  a stretch  of  the  upper  Al- 
legheny River.  A cold  mist  hugged  the 
water  as  we  eased  the  canoe  into  the 
sluggish  current.  Letting  the  push  of 
moving  water  provide  the  power,  I 
steered  the  canoe  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Tom  acted  as  navigator,  point- 
ing out  the  submerged  logs.  It  seemed 
somewhat  odd  to  have  shotguns  and  22s 
instead  of  spinning  rods  with  bass  plugs, 
but  we  were  thrilled  with  the  idea  of 
trying  something  new. 

No  sooner  had  we  glided  through  the 
first  bend  than  we  found  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a big  black  squirrel.  It  was 
on  a low  branch  reaching  out  over  the 
water.  The  surprise  was  mutual.  The 
black  quickly  recognized  the  danger, 
and  we  finally  remembered  what  we 
were  doing  there.  As  it  darted  along  the 
limb  toward  shore,  Tom  fired  once  with 
his  12-gauge.  The  black  held  on  for  a 
second,  then  dropped  into  the  water 
with  a splash.  We  paddled  over  and  Tom 
fished  out  the  day’s  first  squirrel.  He 
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held  it  up  the  way  he  does  alter  landing  a 
hefty  smallmouth. 

“Think  it’s  legal?  he  joked. 

"Barely,  I replied.  That  set  the  mood 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Feeling  pretty  confident  from  our 
early  success,  we  wasted  no  time  in 
shoving  out  into  the  stream.  The  current 
silently  moved  us  downstream.  We 
hadn’t  gone  far  when  I spotted  the  pro- 
file of  a gray  squirrel.  It  was  perched  in  a 
tall  red  oak  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Easing  up  my  22,  I warned  Tom  to 
expect  a shot.  I soon  discovered  that 
offhand  shooting  with  a scoped  22  from  a 
wobbly  canoe  is  a tough  proposition.  I 
missed.  Out  of  shotgun  range,  the  gray 
seemed  to  fly  through  the  limbs  of 
nearby  trees  and  quickly  disappeared. 

Tom  turned  around  and  grinned. 
"Now  you  can  tell  about  the  one  that  got 
away. 

“That’s  usually  your  story,  I coun- 
tered, and  suggested,  “It  looks  good 
here.  Let’s  get  out  and  sit  awhile.’ 

We  paddled  over  near  the  oak  tree, 
tied  the  canoe  to  an  exposed  root  and 
climbed  the  bank.  Tom  moved  off  in  the 
direction  the  gray  had  gone.  I settled  on 
a spot  near  the  water  where  I could  look 
across  the  river  at  the  opposite  bank.  A 
few  minutes  later,  the  sound  of  rustling 
leaves  caught  my  attention  as  another 
grav  bounced  into  view.  I followed  it 
with  the  scope  and  cracked  it  when  it 
hopped  on  a stump  to  scout  for  more 
nuts.  I smiled,  knowing  there  would  be 
no  stories  about  this  one  getting  away. 
When  Tom  returned,  we  paddled  over 
and  retrieved  the  gray. 

Never  at  a loss  for  words,  my  wise- 
cracking buddy  declared.  “Well,  now 
that  you  know  your  scope  is  zeroed,  let’s 
get  serious  about  these  critters.”  And 
again  we  set  out  into  the  current  of  the 
Allegheny. 

From  our  third  bushytail  we  de- 
veloped a successful  technique.  Tom 
spotted  a black  squirrel  clinging  to  the 
side  of  an  oak.  Sighting  us,  it  vanished 
among  the  upper  limbs  of  the  tree.  With 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  place  we  last  saw  it, 
we  quickly  paddled  over. 

There  was  a brief  scraping  of 
aluminum  as  we  pulled  the  canoe  far 
enough  up  on  the  shore  to  secure  it. 
Expecting  quick  shooting,  we  automati- 
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cally  grabbed  our  shotguns  and  moved 
into  position.  I circled  the  tree  and  saw 
the  bushytail  in  a high  fork. 

“Tom,  I whispered,  I see  him.  He  s 
not  moving.  Go  get  your  22. 

Tom  made  the  switch  and  returned. 
The  squirrel  hadn  t moved.  He  dropped 
it  with  a head  shot. 

Referring  to  his  golf  game,  Tom  (pup- 
ped, “Kinda  nice  of  him  to  wait  till  we 
had  the  right  club. 

From  that  point  on,  we  always  made 
sure  one  of  us  had  a shotgun  and  the 
other  a 22.  If  the  bushytail  decided  to 
bolt,  the  shotgun  was  the  choice;  if  we 
sighted  it  perched,  the  22  came  into 
play.  Sometimes  our  quarry  took  refuge 
in  trees  too  close  to  the  water  s edge  for 
both  of  us  to  safely  stand.  In  that  case, 
Tom  jumped  out  and  circled  the  tree 
while  I backed  off  with  the  canoe.  This, 
also,  proved  a successful  maneuver. 

By  mid  morning  the  mist  had  given 
way  to  a cloudless,  brilliantly  blue  sky. 
With  the  sun  doing  its  best,  the  day 


A MOVEMENT  in  the  top  of  the  hickory 
caught  my  eye.  A black  squirrel  poked  its 
head  around.  It  didn’t  spot  me  and  gradually 
became  bolder. 
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turned  out  to  be  a perfect  example  of 
what  Indian  summer  is  all  about.  Soak- 
ing up  the  warm  weather  while  floating 
through  familiar  fishing  haunts  brought 
back  memories  of  battles  with  big  ones 
that  were  boated  and  bigger  ones  that 
stayed  in  the  river.  We  rekindled  the 
endless  debate  over  the  comparative 
advantages  of  live  bait  versus  lures.  The 
conversation  expanded  into  the  proper 
approach  to  the  holes  we  were  drifting 
through,  and  for  a moment  hunting  was 
almost  forgotten.  Bass,  muskie,  and 
trout  were  still  in  season  and  we  found 
ourselves  wishing  for  some  fishing  gear. 

Hallway  through  a long  straight  chan- 
nel we  were  jolted  from  fishing  fantasies 
back  to  hunting  reality  as  a group  of 
wood  ducks  exploded  out  of  a backwater 
behind  a small  logjam.  Our  instinctive 
reaction  to  pull  up  the  shotguns  and 
shoot  was  halted  by  the  realization  that 
neither  of  us  had  a duck  stamp.  Reflexes 
surrendered  to  sportsmanship  as  we 
admired  the  climbing  ducks  as  they 
crossed  over  the  river  not  30  yards 
ahead  of  us.  Tom’s  “Wow!”  summed  up 
our  reaction.  "Guess  I’ll  get  my  duck 
stamp  tonight,”  he  added. 

With  the  spell  of  the  fisherman’s 
curse  (talking  too  much)  broken,  we  de- 
cided to  concentrate  on  the  day  s objec- 
tive. To  help  our  concentration  we 
pulled  over  near  a large  stand  of  beech 
trees.  After  securing  the  canoe,  we 
walked  about  100  yards  away  from  the 
river.  Tom  then  headed  downstream 
and  I took  my  22  upstream.  Both  of  us 
were  roughly  paralleling  the  river.  We 
agreed  to  meet  back  at  the  canoe  in  an 
hour. 

Like  Firecrackers 

The  reasoning  behind  the  float- 
hunting trip  quickly  proved  itself. 
Compared  to  the  quiet  of  the  river,  the 
racket  created  by  shuffling  through  the 
dried  leaves  was  like  a string  of  fire- 
crackers. Working  my  way  through  the 
leafy  woods,  I unexpectedly  found  a sol- 
itary hickory  tree  in  the  middle  of  a 
bunch  of  beeches.  Small  cleared  areas 
where  dark  brown  soil  showed  through 
the  downed  leaves  polka-dotted  the 
ground.  Nut  shells  were  scattered 
everywhere.  Squirrels  obviously  had 
been  feeding  in  the  area,  and  recently, 


HALFWAY  THROUGH  a long  straight  channel 
we  were  jolted  from  fishing  fantasies  back  to 
hunting  reality  as  a group  of  wood  ducks 
exploded  out  of  a backwater. 

too.  With  the  help  of  the  noisy  leaves,  I 
probably  spooked  them.  After  circling 
the  shagbark,  I backed  off  to  a large 
beech  and  sat  down  to  await  some  ac- 
tion. 

I soon  heard  a distant  shot  from  the 
direction  of  our  launching  spot.  It  was 
the  first  shot  I’d  heard  all  day  that  wasn’t 
ours.  Another  advantage  of  float- 
hunting  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  We 
were  now  in  solitude.  Owing  to  the  long 
distance  from  roads  and  because  it  is 
bounded  by  large,  mucky  swamps  and 
dense  underbrush,  this  area  was  off 
limits  to  all  but  the  most  determined 
hunters  and  us  “floaters.  This  was  a 
bonus  Tom  and  I had  not  considered. 

A movement  in  the  top  of  the  hickory 
caught  my  eye.  A black  squirrel  was 
twisting  its  head  around.  It  didn’t  spot 
me  and  so  gradually  became  bolder.  It 
casually  hopped  from  one  limb  to 
another,  taking  in  the  sights  like  a 
tourist.  By  this  time  my  trusty  22  was  up 
and  following.  Watching  through  the 
scope,  I waited  for  the  right  moment. 
Just  as  I was  about  to  squeeze,  the  noise 
of  crackling  leaves  diverted  my  atten- 
tion. A gray  squirrel  pranced  along  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  hickory. 
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When  I looked  back  at  the  black,  it  had 
started  moving  again.  Both  were  still 
unaware  of  me.  I grumbled  because  I 
didn’t  have  a shotgun,  but  reminded 
myself  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
single  shot  was  to  get  experience  waiting 
for  the  right  opportunity  in  preparation 
for  deer  season.  The  gray  looked  bigger, 
so  I elected  it  for  the  frying  pan.  When 
its  head  raised  after  digging  for  nuts,  I 
nailed  it. 

The  black  disappeared,  probably  to 
its  original  hiding  place.  Given  some 
time  it  might  have  shown  itself  again, 
but  the  agreed  upon  hour  was  almost  up 
so  I returned  to  the  canoe.  Tom  was 
there  waiting.  He  had  seen  three  grays, 
but  they  were  out  of  range  of  his  shot- 
gun. They  scampered  off  when  he  tried 
sneaking  closer.  We  settled  into  our 
canoe  and  shoved  off  again.  It  was  good 
returning  to  the  quiet  flow  of  the  river. 
We  finished  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
float-hunting. 

We  consistently  sighted  squirrels  that 
day.  Though  neither  of  us  shot  our  limit, 
we  both  felt  the  hunt  was  well  worth  the 
effort.  Next  summer,  while  float  fishing 
or  canoe  camping  the  streams  of  our 
state.  I’m  going  to  be  looking  for 
stretches  with  squirrel  signs.  Many 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  provide  the 
right  conditions  for  a squirrel  float.  The 


Clarion  River  and  French  Creek  are  two 
that  come  to  mind  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  squirrel  hunters  in  the  north- 
east, the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna appear  promising,  and  in  the 
south  the  Juniata  River  deserves  a look. 
Any  slow  moving  stream  deep  enough  to 
float  a johnboat  or  canoe  is  worth  check- 
ing out. 

At  this  point,  a few  words  of  caution 
are  in  order.  Obviously,  all  the  rules  of 
watercraft  safety  should  be  observed. 
Further,  I recommend  that  you  float  the 
stretch  of  water  at  least  once  before  the 
hunt.  A surprise  dunking  in  unfamiliar, 
chilly  water  can  mean  more  than  wet 
clothes  if  your  favorite  shotgun  or  22  is 
left  on  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Beyond  safe  boating  practices,  hunt- 
ing regulations  and  firearms  safety 
should  be  observed  as  on  any  hunt.  Al- 
ways be  aware  of  the  hunting  camps  and 
summer  homes  that  line  even  remote 
sections  of  our  rivers  and  creeks.  And,  as 
many  squirrels  are  seen  in  high  tree 
limbs,  be  sure  not  to  shoot  over  roads 
that  parallel  the  waterways.  A prehunt 
float  where  these  potential  problems  are 
scouted  out  mignt  save  some  future 
agony.  With  some  planning  and  com- 
mon sense,  float  hunting  for  squirrels 
can  be  an  enjoyable  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary autumn  excursion. 


Book  Review  . . . 

INDIANS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 

Anyone  interested  in  the  Indians  of  the  Northeast  will  discover  a wealth  of  information 
about  them  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  latest  handbook  of  North  American  Indians, 
volume  15.  These  Indians — the  Delaware,  Iroquois,  and  more  than  two  dozen  other 
tribes — hold  an  important  but  generally  little-known  place  in  the  nation’s  history,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  Western  Indians.  The  book  tells  us  about  their  history,  tribal 
territories,  culture,  language,  migrations,  Indian-White  relations,  as  well  as  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Indians  today.  Arranged  according  to  tribal  regions  rather  than 
definite  geographical  boundaries,  it  covers  southeastern  Canada,  New  England,  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  (including  Pennsylvania),  the  region  westward  to 
Illinois,  and  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  maps,  drawings, 
and  photographs.  (Handbook  of  North  American  Indians.  Volume  1 5:  Northeast.  Bruce  G. 
Trigger,  Volume  Editor.  Smithsonian  Institution,  1978,  924  pp.,  $14.50.  Available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.  Stock  Number  047-000-00351-2.) 
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Tales  of  Whitetails 

By  Frank  Ogrin 


IF  YOU’VE  lived  most  of  your  life  in 
deer  country,  you’re  bound  to  have 
acquired  a treasure  of  anecdotes  about 
these  beautiful  creatures.  And  if  this 
period  of  your  life  was  spent  on  a work- 
ing farm  in  the  middle  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  as  mine  was,  your 
chances  of  acquiring  these  anecdotes 
was  great. 

My  first  glimpse  of  Odocoileus  vir- 
ginianus  was  fleeting,  but  its  impression 
has  remained  with  me  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  The  son  of  the  farm’s 
ex-owner  was  taking  me  on  a tour  of  the 
225  acres  we  had  acquired.  I trailed  at 
his  heels  while  he  showed  me  stands  of 
good  second-growth  timber  where  some 
of  the  finest  virgin  forest  in  that  part  of 
the  country  had  once  stood. 

That  late  September  day  was  idyllic, 
and  my  thoughts  scattered  in  many  di- 
rections. Most  of  them  had  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  I was  here,  free  from  the 
rigid  confines  of  city  life,  walking  on 
land  that  seemed  to  stretch  to  infinity, 
land  that  I was  now  part  owner  of.  The 
nearest  neighbor  was  out  of  sight  and 
sound;  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding 
national  forest  created  a strong  atmos- 
phere of  isolation. 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  when 
my  companion  suddenly  halted,  his 
gaze  riveted  upon  something  up  ahead. 
I became  aware  of  several  ghostly 
shapes  flitting  through  the  trees.  I 
caught  only  an  indistinct  look  at  them, 
and  could  not  imagine  what  they  were. 
'What  was  that?  I asked. 

"Deer,”  said  Ed.  "About  a dozen  of 
them.’ 

“Deer,”  I said,  still  not  certain  of  what 
I had  seen.  “But  what  were  those  big 
white  things?” 

“Tails,  Ed  said. 

Until  that  moment,  I had  never  seen 
the  banner  of  an  excited  whitetail  deer 
displayed  in  its  full  glory.  I had  ignor- 
antly considered  that  part  of  the 
anatomy  as  an  appendage  colored  to 
match  the  rest  of  the  deer,  and  dis- 
creetly tucked  away  between  the 
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hindquarters.  Now,  I had  seen  it  un- 
furled as  a flag,  a waving,  cream-colored 
banner  that  could  be  seen  well  after  the 
rest  of  the  deer  had  become  a phantom 
wraith  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

It  was  much  later  in  the  fall  that  I 
actually  began  to  comprehend  the  great 
number  of  deer  about  the  farm.  After  a 
while,  there  was  little  novelty  in  watch- 
ing thirty  or  fortv  of  them  grazing  within 
view  of  the  kitcfien  window.  Naturally, 
this  was  a very  welcome  sight  for  the 
hunters  reserving  accommodations  for 
the  winter  deer  season.  They  were  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  we  would  continue 
to  board  hunters  as  the  previous  owners 
had  done  for  so  many  years.  Small  won- 
der they  were  pleased;  it  was  the  one 
event  of  the  year  that  they  looked  for- 
ward to. 

Harvesting  Apples 

As  fall  deepened  into  early  winter, 
the  deer  began  to  move  in  on  the 
farmstead,  harvesting  the  winterfall  of 
apples  that  had  clung  to  the  trees  in  the 
old  orchard.  Then  they  frequented  the 
farmyard  itself,  eating  the  hard  winter 
pears  that  thickly  carpeted  the  lawn  only 
a few  feet  from  the  farmhouse.  A dozen 
deer  of  all  sizes  could  be  observed  al- 
most any  night  munching  happily  on  the 
fermented  pears.  But  there  was  rarely  a 
commendable  rack  among  them.  Obvi- 
ously, the  more  desirable  males  of  the 
species  catered  to  a lifestyle  other  than 
the  one  enjoyed  by  their  less  spectacular 
brethren. 

But  that  was  to  change  a night  or  two 
before  the  start  of  the  hunting  season. 
The  first  carload  of  hunters  was  just  pull- 
ing into  the  yard  when,  glancing  out  of 
the  window,  I was  startled  to  findmyself 
staring  full  into  the  face  of  a heavy- 
antlered  buck.  A moment  later,  the 
hunters  came  trooping  into  the  house  in 
a high  state  of  excitement;  they  had  seen 
the  deer’s  silhouette  against  the  farm- 
house window. 

Naturally,  every  hunter  on  the  place 
was  intent  on  bagging  that  fine 
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8-pointer.  Since  fifteen  hunters  were 
ensconced  in  our  ancient  abode,  it 
seemed  only  a matter  of  time  before 
someone  ran  into  him.  But,  during 
those  first  few  days  when  he  was  most 
ardently  hunted,  that  buck  led  a 
charmed  life.  By  the  third  day,  the  hunt- 
ing had  slackened  off.  The  woods  were 
no  longer  full  of  hunters,  and  I suppose 
that  buck  knew  it  and  relaxed  his  caution 
a bit.  It  proved  fatal.  Late  that  after- 
noon, one  of  the  hunters  took  a last  look 
below  the  lower  barn  before  ending  his 
hunt  for  the  year  and  heading  for  home. 
He  dropped  the  buck  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  hill  leading  up  to  the  farmstead. 

There  were  a lot  of  whitetails  in  the 
area  during  those  early  years  on  the 
farm.  It  was  not  possible  to  enter  our 
woods  without  seeing  deer.  Not  one 
deer  or  two,  but  small  herds  of  them, 
obviously  broken  up  from  the  larger 
herds  seen  earlier  in  the  fall.  One 
hunter  vowed  he  had  seen  a herd  of 
about  150  deer  moving  past  his  stand.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  all  of  the  area  s 
deer  had,  at  least  for  that  particular 
moment,  joined  into  one  big  herd.  In 
my  own  case,  I once  saw  a herd  of  about 
sixty  go  by  my  stand.  The  whole  woods 
seemed  alive  with  deer. 

Hunters  like  to  relate  instances  when 
they  were  close  to  a whitetail,  but  most 
would  have  to  go  to  extremes  to  top  this 
experience.  A friend  and  I had  made  a 
lengthy  swing  through  the  woods  and 
then  settled  ourselves  on  adjacent 
stands.  I was  leaning  against  a massive 
black  cherry,  when  I saw  my  companion 
wave.  In  almost  the  same  instant,  I saw 
the  deer  come  flitting  through  the 
woods. 

Deer  have  a way  of  catching  you  una- 
wares in  the  woods,  and  regardless  of 
how  often  you’ve  experienced  it,  it  is 
always  a heart-pounder  when  it  hap- 
pens. One  moment  the  surroundings 
are  utterly  devoid  of  deer,  and  the  next, 
there  they  are,  moving  with  that  lithe- 
some grace  which  never  ceases  to  please 
the  senses.  These  came  in  single  file,  at  a 
seemingly  casual  pace,  yet  at  the  time 
they  seemed  intent  upon  some  purpose. 
They  were  going  to  pass  us  at  close  quar- 
ters and  I froze  against  the  tree — not, 
however,  without  first  making  certain 
there  wasn  t an  antler  in  the  bunch. 


They  trotted  past  my  companion’s 
beech  at  less  than  a dozen  yards,  trans- 
forming him  into  a study  of  immobilized 
concentration,  eyes  bugging  as  he 
strove  to  discern  something  shootable 
among  those  eight  whitetails.  They 
swerved  sharply  as  they  passed  him,  and 
I saw  they  would  come  even  closer  to 
me.  I was  ready  for  them.  There  was 
nothing  to  shoot  at,  so  I merely  quit 
breathing  and  awaited  their  approach. 
In  the  quiet  of  the  snow-laden  woods, 
their  approach  was  but  a whisper.  If  I 
had  not  seen  them  coming,  I doubt  if  I 
would  have  heard  them. 

As  they  drew  nearer  they  changed 
course  once  again,  and  I saw  that  we 
were  indeed  about  to  have  close  con- 
frontation. They  passed  along  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  cherry  tree  where  I was 
leaning.  Their  forms  tripped  by,  hooves 
dainty  in  the  snow,  one  after  the  other  in 
their  single-file  formation.  I could  have 
reached  out  and  touched  them.  The  last 
one  in  line,  an  older  doe  by  the  look  of 
her,  paused  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
and  turned  to  look  at  me. 

Her  dark  limpid  eyes  looked  into 
mine,  and  for  the  strangest  moment  our 
gaze  held.  I perceived  the  point  at 
which  I was  found  out,  and  I saw  the  doe 
hesitate,  aware  that  in  the  next  moment 
she  might  bolt  in  terror.  The  moment 
passed,  and  she  still  hesitated.  Then  it 
seemed  as  if  some  inner  question  had 
been  resolved.  Her  eyes  still  met  mine. 
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It  was  as  if  she  were  telling  me,  “Look, 
I’m  pretending  I don  t see  you  standing 
there.  In  a second  I’ll  simply  go  my  way 
and  everything  will  be  all  right.  I 
couldn’t  help  the  smile  that  formed  on 
my  face  nor  the  laugh  of  pure  joy  that 
welled  up  from  within.  But  these  made 
no  impression  on  her  as  she  continued 
on  her  way,  hurrying  a little  to  catch  up 
with  the  others. 

Deer  are  naturally  curious  creatures 
and  will  often  tarry  a bit  to  find  out  what 
it  was  that  startled  them  before  they 
take  to  their  heels.  Sometimes  they 
even  resort  to  a bit  of  bravado  in  order  to 
achieve  these  ends.  In  one  such  in- 
stance, I was  grouse  hunting  in  a section 
of  cut-over  woodland  bordered  by  the 
national  forest.  The  birds  were  rare 
among  the  prime  cherry,  apple,  maple, 
and  hemlock  that  towered  skyward  on 
government  land  just  across  the  way;  I 
encountered  most  of  the  shooting  amid 
my  modest  second-  and  third-growth 
stands.  I was  on  the  tail  end  of  the  hunt 
and  had  settled  myself  for  a brief  but 
much  needed  rest.  It  was  the  time  of 
year  when  the  forest  floor  is  covered 
with  a dry  carpet  of  leaves,  the  result 
being  that  the  movement  of  any  crea- 
ture is  quickly  heralded  by  the  noise. 
But  except  for  a slight  disturbance  that 
persisted  from  time  to  time,  everything 
was  quiet  that  day,  and  I more  or  less 
dozea  off. 

I was  startled  out  of  my  reverie  by  a 
loud  rustling  of  leaves.  It  was  as  if  some- 
one were  running  through  them,  delib- 
erately making  as  much  noise  as  possi- 
ble. This  was  exactly  what  was  taking 
place.  I turned  to  see  a deer  coming 
toward  me,  shuffling  its  feet  in  the  drv 
leaves  as  if  to  make  all  the  noise  it  could. 
It  reminded  me,  even  at  that  moment, 
of  a kid  playing  choo  choo  train,  shuf- 
fling his  feet  to  imitate  a locomotive. 
Only  this  was  a spike  buck,  and  he  obvi- 
ously was  doing  it  to  flush  me  out  of 
there.  He  had  spotted  my  indistinct 
form  and  couldn’t  quite  make  me  out,  so 
he  tried  to  spook  me  in  order  to  see  what 
sort  of  threat  I posed.  I kept  him  in 
suspense  for  as  long  as  I could,  getting  a 
big  laugh  out  of  his  antics.  It  made  up  for 
all  the  grouse  I’d  missed  out  on  that  day. 

Deer  are  most  photogenic  when  they 
are  least  expected  and  you  happen  to 
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have  a camera  handy.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  usually  the  time  when  you  are 
sorely  .in  need  of  one.  In  earlier  days, 
when  I was  still  optimistic  in  these  mat- 
ters, I decided  to  get  some  wondrous 
shots  of  a small  herd  of  deer  that  regu- 
larly grazed  on  my  second  crop  of  red 
clover.  They  came  without  fail  every 
evening.  Since  there  was  still  plenty  of 
sun  left  on  the  western  horizon  when 
they  arrived,  I thought  I might  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity.  This  particu- 
lar herd  consisted  of  seven  deer — two 
does,  three  fawns,  a yearling  spike  buck, 
and  a fine  8-pointer  with  one  crooked 
antler. 

Late  one  afternoon,  I hied  myself  and 
my  newly  acquired  35mm  camera  out  to 
the  field,  well  in  advance  of  the  trysting 
hour.  I had  already  decided  where  the 
best  spot  would  be,  a wooded  corner  a 
reasonable  distance  from  where  they 
usually  made  their  appearance.  A small 
bush  was  handy  there,  and  after  I had 
settled  myself  I arranged  its  branches  to 
break  up  my  outline.  I had  a surprisingly 
short  wait. 

The  spike  came  out  first.  He  simply 
materialized  in  the  meadow,  head 
down,  grazing  industriously  on  the  lush 
growth.  I watched  him  move  about,  tak- 
ing a nip  here  and  a nip  there  of  the 
succulent  blossom  buds.  He  had  long, 
thin  spikes  that  looked  a bit  comical  now 
but  would  probably  help  seal  his  doom 
later;  they  were  seen  more  readily  than 
normal  spikes. 

Trotting  Stiff-Legged 

The  young  buck  grazed  for  only  a 
short  while  before  I saw  him  raise  his 
head  attentively.  The  next  instant,  he 
was  trotting  stiff-legged  towards  the 
woods.  A moment  later  there  was  a swirl 
of  movement,  and  the  three  fawns  came 
out  and  began  to  cavort  about  in  the 
clover  with  the  spike  buck.  While  these 
shenanigans  were  going  on,  the  two 
does  appeared  and  quietly  began  to 
graze,  indifferent  to  the  nonsense  of  the 
young.  Their  attitude  seemed  to  have  a 
calming  effect  upon  the  others,  and  be- 
fore long,  all  were  grazing  quietly. 

I waited,  my  pulse  working  a bit 
harder  now  that  the  “main  character 
was  about  to  make  his  appearance.  But 
there  was  nothing  else.  No  flamboyant 
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entrance  of  a big  8-point  buck  with  a 
crooked  horn.  I had  the  camera  ready 
and  waiting,  but  he  refused  to  show. 

I waited  a good  forty-five  minutes, 
until  the  lowering  sun  began  to  settle 
toward  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 
shadows  commenced  their  relentless 
creeping  outward  from  the  forest  edge.  I 
knew  that  soon  there  would  be  too  little 
light  for  photography.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a group  protrait 
of  the  herd  of  whitetails  sans  the 
8-pointer  with  the  crooked  horn. 

Ultimate  Suspicion 

It  took  only  the  slightest  movement  to 
align  my  camera  and  trip  the  shutter.  I 
got  my  picture,  that  was  certain,  but 
what  was  equally  obvious  was  that  I had 
also  gotten  the  unwavering  attention  of 
the  spike  buck.  He  was  now,  with  minc- 
ing steps,  approaching  my  hiding  place. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it;  his  eye 
was  right  on  the  wisp  of  brush  which  so 
inadequately  concealed  me.  And  if  you 
. wanted  to  see  the  ultimate  portrayal  of 
wariness,  distrust  and  suspicion,  you 
had  but  to  look  upon  his  expression. 

I was  both  amused  and  perplexed  at 
being  found  out.  I deemed  to  wait, 
without  exposing  myself  further,  in 
hopes  the  8-pointer  still  might  appear. 
But  despite  the  fact  I lay  as  if  carved  of 
granite,  the  rascal  continued  his  delib- 
erate advance  upon  my  hiding  place. 
Furthermore,  his  behavior  soon  incited 
the  interest  of  the  others,  especially  the 
does.  They  moved  closer,  ears  alert  and 
necks  stretched  forth. 

I held  my  breath  while  the  group 
closed  in  on  me.  And  close  in  they  did. 
The  spike  buck  had  now  moved  within 
twenty  feet  of  me  and  halted,  hesitant, 
in  the  classic  pose  of  the  whitetail  when 
he  is  ready  to  flee  on  the  instant,  one 
foot  up,  flag  at  half  mast,  eyes  searching 
for  all  they  are  worth  for  a clue  as  to  why 
it  might  be  prudent  to  vacate  the  prem- 
ises. I lay  without  moving,  my  camera 
ignored,  aware  that  the  slightest  move 
would  send  them  flying  in  all  directions. 
Besides,  what  camera  could  really  cap- 
ture what  was  now  about  to  take  place? 

Even  now  I wonder  at  the  curiosity 
that  lured  those  deer  so  close.  Either 
that  or  their  animal  intellect  had  per- 


suaded them  that  whatever  lay  so 
quietly  behind  that  screen  of  branches 
was  no  threat.  The  deer,  arranged  in  a 
neat  and  quite  precise  half-circle,  closed 
in  to  within  six  feet  of  me  and  remained 
there,  staring  fixedly  at  my  breathless 
and  frozen  hulk. 

How  long  they  held  that  pose  I have 
no  idea.  I do,  however,  remember 
thinking  what  a ludicrous  sight  it  would 
have  presented  to  anyone  watching.  It 
was  funny  enough  to  me;  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  breaking  the  spell 
and  send  them  off  in  startled  flight.  But 
it  never  quite  came  to  that. 

All  of  a sudden  there  was  a whistling 
snort,  a crackling  of  underbrush,  and 
out  into  the  open  trotted  the  8-pointer. 
Hindered  as  my  view  was  by  the  deer  in 
front  of  me,  I could  not  so  much  see  him 
as  hear  him.  But  I did  have  a glimpse  as 
he  came  out  of  the  woods,  made  a wide 
sweeping  circuit  of  the  gathering  col- 
lected about  me,  and  entered  the  woods 
again  at  a point  well  below  me.  He  was 
certainly  one  mighty  wary  fellow. 

After  this  there  was  a rather  long 
stretch  of  time  wherein  I listened  in- 
tently for  his  passage  through  the 
woods,  but  heard  nothing.  The  tableau 
arranged  before  me  had  not  altered;  the 
deer  were  still  poised  there  in  rapt  at- 
tention, and  I was  commencing  to  won- 
der how  much  longer  I could  remain 
motionless.  I was  spared  finding  out. 

Whistling  Snort 

A loud  whistling  snort  came  from  di- 
rectly behind  me.  Besides  startling  me, 
it  sent  the  half-moon  of  deer  bolting  in 
every  direction.  In  an  instant,  they  were 
all  gone,  the  sounds  of  their  dispersal 
accentuated  by  the  8-pointer  s noisy  es- 
cape through  the  woods  behind  me.  The 
crafty  old  buck  had  pussy-footed  up  as 
close  as  he  dared  and  let  go  with  the 
loudest  snort  he  could  manage. 

The  big  buck  had  been  curious,  too, 
but  he  obviously  had  learned  over  the 
years  to  temper  his  curiosity  with  cau- 
tion. If  some  hunter  got  him  that  fall,  he 
doubtless  has  a fine  8-point  rack  with  a 
crooked  antler  presiding  over  his  man- 
tle. I have  the  same  trophy,  and  it  is 
every  bit  as  good,  except  that  it  hangs  in 
the  portals  of  my  mind. 
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Guthsville  Rod  & Gun  Club 

By  CIA  J.  R.  Fagan 

Southeast  Division  Office 


JUST  A FEW  miles  north  of  Al- 
lentown, nestled  along  the  Has- 
sen  Creek,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  Lehigh  County. 
The  Guthsville  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Inc., 
is  proud  of  the  public  service  programs 
it  offers  to  many  of  the  residents  of 
Lehigh  Valley. 

This  organization  offers  Hunter  Edu- 
cation to  the  youth  of  the  area;  sponsors 
a Junior  Rifle  Training  Program,  pro- 
vides food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  and 
opens  its  club  grounds  to  the  public  for 
outdoor  oriented  activities.  One  of  the 
most  popular  programs  coordinated  by 
the  club  is  “NRA  Sighting-in  Days. 
This  activity  is  sponsored  by  the 
Guthsville  Rod  & Gun  Club  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  is  free  to 
the  general  public. 

During  October  and  November  of  the 
last  eighteen  years,  the  Guthsville  club 
has  been  actively  involved  in  teaching 
the  public  to  properly  sight-in  and  be- 
come more  proficient  with  their  rifles, 
shotguns  and  handguns. 

Volunteers  from  the  club  s topnotch 
benchrest  shooters,  handgun  experts 
and  trap  shooters  give  their  time  and 
expertise  to  help  local  shooters  get  on 
target.  They  inspect  the  firearms  and 
ammunition  to  determine  if  they  are 
safe  and  in  good  working  condition.  If 
not,  they  make  minor  adjustments  and 
repairs  and  assist  the  shooters  in  making 
the  proper  adjustments  of  their  scopes 
or  iron  sights. 

Junior  members  of  the  club  assist  with 
registration,  parking,  the  installation 
and  changing  of  targets,  etc. 
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GUTHSVILLE  CLUB’S  benchrests  make 
sighting  in  for  deer  season  easy,  and  expert 
riflemen  gladly  help  those  who  need  it. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  is  also  on  hand  to 
provide  food  and  coffee. 

Participants  in  this  yearly  activity  take 
advantage  of  the  50-  and  100-yard  rifle 
ranges;  the  25-  and  50-yard  pistol 
ranges;  the  trap  fields;  the  shotgun  pat- 
tern range,  and  the  plinking  range. 

Executive  Officer  Ken  Harte  stated 
that  this  program  had  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  over  the  last  several  years. 
The  response  has  been  so  great  that  the 
normally  scheduled  three  days  had  to  be 
extended  to  seven  days  so  the  club  can 
accommodate  the  600-plus  shooters 
who  annually  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  public  service  event. 


Swapped  Scales  for  Wings 

Scientists  believe  that  birds  developed  from  reptiles  and  that  feathers  are  a 
modified  form  of  scales.  Birds  still  have  scales  on  their  legs  and  feet. 


Doesn’t  Mind  Getting  Wet 

The  osprey  is  our  only  native  hawk  that  dives  into  the  water. 
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The  1978  Game  Take  Survey 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 
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SMALL  GAME  harvests  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  estimated  from  data  ob- 
tained from  hunters  through  a mail  sur- 
vey conducted  after  the  close  of  the  late 
small  game  season  in  January.  In 
January  1979,  37,506  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  randomly  selected  hunters 
following  the  close  of  the  late  small  game 
season.  A total  of  14,989  questionnaires, 
40  percent,  were  completed  and  re- 
turned. Of  these,  13,912  purchased 
1978  hunting  licenses.  The  data 
supplied  by  the  1978  hunters  were  used 
to  estimate  the  1978  regular  and  1978-79 
late  season  harvests. 

Statewide  harvest  estimates  are  made 
by  multiplying  the  average  harvest  per 
licensed  hunter  by  the  total  licenses 
sold.  Estimates  for  different  areas  are 
made  by  determining  what  proportion 
of  the  statewide  kill  sample  was  re- 
ported from  that  area.  The  statewide 
harvest  estimate  is  multiplied  by  this 
proportion  to  obtain  the  area  estimate. 

Nonresponse  Bias 

One  problem  sometimes  associated 
with  sample  surveys  is  nonresponse.  In 
1974  and  1975,  follow-up  mailings  were 


made  to  nonrespondents  to  determine  if 
the  survey  results  were  being  biased  be- 
cause of  nonresponse.  In  1974,  two 
follow-up  mailings  were  made.  The  first 
was  sent  to  persons  who  failed  to  return 
questionnaires  from  the  initial  mailing, 
the  second  went  to  those  who  did  not 
respond  to  either  of  the  first  two  mail- 
ings. In  1975,  only  one  follow-up  mail- 
ing was  used.  Results  of  these  two  sur- 
veys indicated  there  is  no  significant 
bias  involved  in  the  data  obtained 
through  this  survey  (Table  1).  Appa- 
rently, people  who  fail  to  respond  to  the 
questionnaire  are  simply  indifferent  to 
the  survey  and  not  necessarily  less  suc- 
cessful than  other  hunters. 

1978  Survey  Results 

In  1978,  harvest  data  were  collected 
on  a regional  basis  rather  than  the 
county  level.  This  was  done  to  allow 
space  on  the  survey  form  to  collect  sepa- 
rate harvest  data  for  the  late  season  and 
the  regular  season.  The  counties  located 
in  each  sample  region  are  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 1. 

Statewide  harvest  estimates  for  the 
species  surveyed  in  1978  appear  in 
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Table  1 


A Comparison  of  Respondent  and  Nonrespondent 
Average  Harvests  Per  Hunter  in  1974  and  1975. 


1974 

1974 

1975 

1975 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Respondents  Nonrespondents 

Species 

1st  Mailing 

2nd  Mailing 

3rd  Mailing 

1st  Mailing 

2nd  Mailing 

Rabbits 

2.207 

2.300 

2.150 

1.942 

2.327 

Grouse 

0.185 

0.189 

0.188 

0.213 

0.224 

Pheasants 

0.790 

0.820 

0.810 

0.782 

0.920 

Squirrels 

1.620 

1.700 

1.830 

1.702 

1.913 

Quail 

0.031 

0.032 

0.035 

0.031 

0.031 

Doves 

0.820 

0.660 

0.798 

0.889 

0.880 

Woodcock 

0.153 

0.174 

0.208 

1.180 

0.155 

Turkey 

Not  Surveyed 

0.024 

0.024 

Table  2.  Harvest  trends  for  the  last  five 
years  for  those  species  surveyed  on  a 
regular  basis  are  listed  in  Table  3,  and 
winter  severity  indexes  are  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  that  table.  The  winter  severity 
index  values  are  based  on  the  number  of 

Table  2 


1978  Regular  and  Late  Season 
Small  Game  Harvests 


Species 

Estimate 

Rabbit  (regular) 

1,089,000 

Rabbit  (late) 

262,000 

Grouse  (regular) 

220,000 

Grouse  (late) 

50,000 

Squirrel  (regular) 

2,072,000 

Squirrel  (late) 

141,000 

Pheasant 

765,000 

Quail 

27,500 

Dove 

1,075,000 

Woodcock 

201,000 

Turkey 

32,035 

Ducks 

227,500 

Geese 

47,700 

days  below  8 degrees  Fahrenheit  plus 
the  number  of  days  with  6 or  more 
inches  of  snow  cover  on  the  ground  for 
the  months  of  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  The  winter  severity 
values  represent  an  average  for  14 
selected  weather  stations. 

The  last  two  winters  were  above  aver- 
age in  severity  and  the  decreases  in  rab- 
bit and  pheasant  population  levels  and 
harvests  coincide  with  the  changes  in 
average  winter  conditions.  Other  small 
game  harvests  were  within  normal 
limits. 

Many  people  speculated  that  last  fall’s 
rabbit  decline  was  due  to  disease.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  this  theory.  If 
disease  were  the  cause,  losses  should 
have  decreased  as  the  distance  in- 
creased from  the  point  where  the  dis- 
ease started.  This  is  the  normal  pattern 
associated  with  epidemics.  The  percen- 
tage drop  in  rabbit  harvests  was  fairly 
uniform  over  the  entire  state,  which 
suggests  a cause  other  than  disease. 


Table  3 


Five  Year  Trends  in  Statewide  Small  Game  Harvest  Estimates 


Species 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Rabbit 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

2,295,165 

1,351,000 

Grouse 

226,847 

273,929 

268,003 

348,407 

270,000 

Pheasant 

1,016,161 

1,020,954 

1,026,397 

836,686 

765,000 

Dove 

964,835 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

1,263,930 

1 ,075,000 

Woodcock 

193,073 

224,951 

228,341 

21 1 ,708 

201,000 

Squirrel 

1 ,979,933 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

1 ,977,275 

2,231,000 

Turkey 

Not  surveyed 

30,733 

37,018 

38,229 

32,000 

Quail 

37,940 

39,277 

27,117 

4,145 

27,500 

Winter  Severity 
Index 

31.8 

31.6 

58.9 

92.5 

125.4 
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Table  4 


Small  Game  Harvests  by  Area 
(See  Figure  1) 


Rabbits 

Pheasants 

Grouse  Squirrel 

Area 

Regular 

Late 

Regular 

Late  Regular 

Late 

1 

86,752 

17,040 

50,114 

30,699 

8,007  126,630 

10,916 

2 

33,640 

9,088 

22,197 

26,155 

3,165  115,639 

5,137 

3 

94,078 

14,314 

23,873 

29,215 

4,469  153,508 

11,100 

4 

40,195 

7,725 

22,040 

10,666 

2,607  46,459 

4,311 

5 

34,026 

9,164 

17,210 

1 1 ,686 

931  122,936 

10,916 

6 

456,028 

70,208 

470,090 

26,711 

6,797  680,352 

52,014 

7 

78,366 

18,782 

33,217 

25,991 

4,003  354,492 

15,870 

8 

312,212 

68,618 

126,250 

59,173 

20,018  471,979 

30,731 

Area 

Quail 

Dove 

Woodcock 

Turkey  (fall)  Ducks 

Geese 

1 

998 

62,384 

21,512 

1,722 

58,204 

12,732 

2 

453 

4,515 

17,819 

3,157 

8,861 

475 

3 

90 

15,388 

31,207 

2,104 

14,644 

2,850 

4 

453 

25,617 

7,663 

1,339 

4,104 

285 

5 

90 

39,439 

6,093 

1,913 

1 1 ,379 

665 

6 

16,699 

699,035 

50,596 

4,113 

82,642 

28,696 

7 

1,905 

45,060 

1 7,357 

6,505 

13,431 

285 

8 

5,082 

183,559 

48,749 

3,444 

34,232 

2,185 

Table  4 lists  the  regular  and  late  sea- 
son harvest  estimates  by  species  for  the 
survey  regions  listed  in  Figure  1.  Table 
5 lists  the  percentage  of  the  total  rabbit, 
grouse  and  squirrel  harvests  within  each 
region  during  the  last  season.  No 
specific  regional  late  season  harvest  pat- 
terns were  noted  for  rabbits  or  squirrels. 
Late  season  grouse  harvests  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  state 
comprised  a greater  portion  of  the  total 
regional  harvests  than  occurred  in  other 
sections  of  the  state. 


Buck  Season  Options 

This  survey  included  questions  to  de- 
termine if  hunters  favored  retaining  the 
two-week  buck  season  or  changing  to  a 
one-week  buck  season  starting  the 
Saturday  following  Thanksgiving.  The 
majority  of  responding  hunters,  73.1 
percent,  favored  the  two-week  season. 
Only  18. 2 percent  favored  the  one-week 
season.  The  remaining  8.7  percent  gave 
no  opinion  or  indicated  that  either  op- 
tion was  all  right  with  them. 


Table  5 

Percentage  of  Small  Game  Harvest 
Occurring  in  the  Extended  Season 
During  1978  by  Area 
(See  Figure  1) 


Area 

Rabbits 

Grouse 

Squirrel 

1 

20 

21 

8 

2 

34 

11 

4 

3 

16 

13 

7 

4 

20 

20 

9 

5 

26 

7 

8 

6 

16 

24 

7 

7 

23 

12 

4 

_8 

22 

25 

6 

Statewide 

19.4 

18.5 

6.5 

1979  Survey  Preparations 

Another  small  game  season  will  soon 
be  getting  underway.  The  names  of  hun- 
ters who  will  receive  the  1979  game  take 
survey  questionnaires  are  being 
selected  now  from  the  1978  hunting 
license  applications.  Survey  forms  will 
be  mailed  at  the  close  of  small  game 
hunting  in  January.  If  you  receive  this 
year  s survey,  please  complete  it  and 
return  it  to  us.  It  takes  only  a few  min- 
utes to  do  this.  The  validity  and  accuracy 
of  the  estimates  depend  on  you  and  your 
response.  We  average  a 40  percent  re- 
turn rate;  with  your  help  we’d  like  to 
raise  it  to  over  50  percent. 
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25- Year  Club 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record  among 
public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organizations  in  any 
area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes.  The  most  recent  PGC 
employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  this  page. 


Vernon  L.  Veronesi 
Supt.,  Southwest  Game  Farm 
Distant,  Pa. 


Clarence  G.  Henry 
Asst.  Supt.,  Western  Game  Farm 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 


Arden  D.  Fichtner 
P-R  Area  Leader 
Townville,  Pa. 


Bonks  in  Brief .. . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 


Hawks  and  Owls  of  North  America,  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Universe  Books,  381 
Park  A ve„  NYC  1 001 6,  1 97  pp.,  many  photos,  maps  and  drawings,  $1 8.50.  An  excellent 
reference  work  for  general  reading  audience  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  vultures,  kites, 
accipiters,  soaring  hawks,  eagles,  northern  harrier,  osprey  and  caracaras,  falcons,  barn 
owls,  raptor  ecology,  hawk  and  owl  migrations,  fossil  hawks  and  owls,  endangered  raptors 
and  conservation  efforts. 

Big  Game  of  North  America,  Ecology  and  Management,  a Wildlife  Management 
Institute  book  compiled  and  edited  by  John  L.  Schmidt  and  Douglas  L.  Gilbert,  illustrated 
by  Charles  L.  Schwartz.  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105,  494  pp.,  $1 7.95.  About  half  of  this  all-inclusive  reference  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
individual  ecology  and  management  of  all  North  American  big  game  species — not  only  the 
native  big  game  mammals  but  also  various  introduced  exotics  such  as  the  ibex  and  the 
axis  deer.  The  second  half  discusses  early  management  techniques,  big  game  values, 
nutrition  and  carrying  capacity  of  habitat,  population  behavior  and  implications  for  man- 
agement, population  modeling,  harvest  management,  sociological  considerations,  etc.  A 
highly  readable  analysis  of  one  of  North  America's  most  valuable  resources,  its  big  game. 

Upland  Game  Hunting,  by  Bob  Bell,  DBI  Books,  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield,  III. 
60093,  98  pp.,  large  format,  paperbound,  $2.95.  How  to  hunt  pheasants,  grouse,  cotton- 
tails, turkeys  and  other  upland  game  with  shotguns  and  rifles.  Includes  gun  handling 
suggestions  and  basic  natural  histories  of  the  different  species. 
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The  autumn  wind  calls 
and  he  answers,  donning 
his  camouflaged  parka 
and  heavy  worn  boots.  He 
greets  the  rising  sun  and 
parts  the  reeds,  wishing 
for  an  overcast  sky,  biting 
winds,  and  the  whistle  of 
beating  wings.  The  water 
is  cold;  the  cattails  rustle, 
and  he  waits— as  he  has 
waited  all  year— in 
self-imposed  stillness, 
listening  for  the  wild 
sounds  of  the  ducks. 


FIELD  NOTES 


The  Real  Motivation 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY— This 
spring  I delivered  a fawn  deer  to  a hold- 
ing pen  in  Distant,  Pa.,  where  it  will  be 
held  for  shipment  to  Penn  State.  It’s  a 
shame  this  deer  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill 
its  role  in  the  environment  because  a 
misinformed  person  took  it  from  the 
wild.  Although  the  deer  will  have  a good 
home  at  Penn  State,  nature  didn’t  in- 
tend it  to  live  in  an  enclosure.  It  seems 
strange  that  most  people  who  rescue 
these  “helpless  animals  from  the  “dan- 
gers of  the  wild  want  to  put  a collar  on 
the  animal  and  keep  it  for  themselves.  I 
wonder  . . . are  they  worried  about  the 
animal  or  do  they  just  want  an  exotic 
pet? — DGP  W.  P.  Anderson,  Washing- 
ton. 


SNYDER  COUNTY— I had  a very 
unusual  damage  complaint  in  my  dis- 
trict. A local  beekeeper  observed  four 
turkey  gobblers  standing  by  one  of  his 
hives  eating  the  bees  as  they  travelled  in 
and  out.  All  I can  say  is,  they  must  have 
learned  it  from  the  bears. — DGP  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 


Dozens  of  Dicky-Birds 

Bobolink  and  Baltimore  oriole  popu- 
lations appear  to  be  increasing  in  this 
area.  A pair  of  orioles  has  delighted  my 
family  for  the  past  three  years  by  nesting 
in  our  yard.  I have  seen  bobolinks  all 
over  the  area,  and  even  bluebirds  ap- 
pear to  be  making  a comeback  here. — 
LM  Chester  J.  Harris,  Athens. 


Innocent  Victims 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I was  reminded 
again  last  week  that  wildlife  and  new 
technology  often  do  not  mix.  Deputy 
Fuhrman  reported  the  loss  of  five  mal- 
lards in  a cornfield  in  the  central  part  of 
the  county.  Inspection  of  each  bird’s 
crop  revealed  a large  quantity  of  seed 
corn  which  had  been  treated  with  a toxic 
pesticide.  While  planting  his  field,  the 
farmer  must  have  accidentally  spilled 
some  corn  on  the  ground  when  his 
planter  plugged  up  in  a wet  spot.  The 
corn  should  have  been  picked  up  or  co- 
vered, but  it  wasn’t,  and  naturally  the 
ducks  found  it.  Too  late  now.  Maybe  we 
can  learn  from  it. — DGP  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 

Odor  and  Wiser 

BERKS  COUNTY — As  a game  pro- 
tector, my  first  experiences  with  skunks 
have  been  . . . well,  enlightening.  One 
individual  wanted  four  young  skunks 
removed  from  her  yard.  Now,  everyone 
knows  that  very  young  skunks  do  not 
spray.  No  problem — I picked  up  the 
skunks  in  my  bare  hands  and  placed 
them  in  a burlap  sack  for  later  release. 
My  second  experience,  however,  was 
quite  different.  These  skunks  were  a lit- 
tle older.  Next  time,  common  scents 
will  tell  me  to  be  more  careful. — DGP 
Clay  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 
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Don’t  Blame  the  Bears 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— Trapping 
and  transferring  nuisance  bears  is  com- 
mon for  many  game  protectors.  Unfor- 
tunately, so  are  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  the  request.  In  many  cases,  the 
complainants  are  responsible  for  the 
bear  s presence  in  their  area  in  the  first 
place.  For  example,  a party  called  and 
asked  me  to  remove  several  bears  be- 
cause campers  at  their  campgrounds 
were  becoming  frightened  and  moving 
their  trailers  to  different  campsites.  The 
bears  moved  into  the  area  because  of 
large  amounts  of  beef  suet  placed  in  con- 
tainers on  trees  around  the  area.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  everything  was  fine — the 
bears  were  an  attraction.  When  they 
came  too  close,  they  became  a nuisance 
and  had  to  be  moved.  Where  wildlife  is 
concerned — people  often  make  their 
own  trouble. — DGP  Charles  J.  Ar- 
coviteh,  Orangeville. 


Wrong  Place 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Folks  never  seem  to  learn  that  baby 
animals  should  be  left  in  the  woods.  This 
year  alone,  I have  had  to  confiscate  2 
fawn  deer,  1 skunk,  5 raccoons,  2 robins, 
2 kestrels,  3 rabbits,  1 black  rat  snake 
and  3 possums.  My  wife  wants  to  know 
when  I am  going  to  put  up  the  zoo  sign  in 
the  front  yard. — DGP  Robert  C.  Snouf- 
fer,  Greensburg. 


Some  Like  'Em 

UNION  COUNTY— With  all  the 
publicity  “deer  damage  receives,  it 
would  appear  that  all  farmers  are  intol- 
erant of  our  state  animal.  On  the 
contrary — the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
in  Union  County  want  deer  around. 
One  farmer  here  was  so  pleased  to  see 
eleven  deer  in  one  of  his  fields  that  he 
told  me  about  it  three  separate  times. 
He  had  to  be  excited;  he  s not  old 
enough  to  be  losing  his  memory,  and 
he’s  not  young  enough  to  think  the  old 
game  warden  wasn’t  listening  because  of 
a generation  gap. — DGP  Bernie 
Schmader,  Millmont. 
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Lighted  Up  Her  Life 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Wright 
Township  Police  Chief  Carl  Alber  was 
late  for  a weekly  law  enforcement  meet- 
ing. Carl,  an  avid  sportsman,  had  come 
across  a female  mallard  with  10  to  12 
ducklings  under  her  wings,  trapped  be- 
tween the  lanes  on  busy  Route  309.  He 
put  on  the  patrol  car’s  flashing  lights, 
stopped  traffic  and  allowed  the  panicked 
mallard  to  lead  her  young  to  safety  in  a 
nearby  creek.  Thanks  to  Carl  and  the 
vehicle  operators  for  “giving  wildlife  a 
brake. ”- — DGP  Bob  Nolf,  Conyngham. 

Never  Know  Who  s Watching 

TIOGA  COUNTY— One  of  our  local 
violators  learned  that  the  best  place  to 
shoot  a deer  out  of  season  is  not  next  to  a 
state  trooper  s home.  After  hearing 
shots  below  and  above  his  house. 
Trooper  Dave  Young  drove  down  the 
road  and  apprehended  the  violator  with 
an  illegal  deer  in  the  back  of  his 
pickup.  — DGP  Steve  Gehringer, 
Covington. 

Angry  Wife  Equation 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— One 
blocked  beaver  culvert  plus  two  Game 
Protectors  plus  one  black  Lab  plus  one 
four-year-old  boy  equals  one  wet  car 
plus  one  muddy  wet  dog  plus  two  wet, 
tired  game  protectors  plus  one  wet  and 
muddy  little  boy — PLUS  One  VERY 
Angry  Wife! — DGP  B.  J.  Seth,  Worth- 
ington. 
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Rats!  No  Reward! 

BLAIR  COUNTY— While  taking 
care  of  a skunk  complaint  for  an  elderly 
lady,  we  caught  an  exotic  animal.  At 
least  that  is  what  the  woman  called  to 
tell  me,  and  she  demanded  that  she  get 
any  money  received  for  capturing  this 
creature.  Upon  arriving  to  observe  this 
rare  animal,  I found  a common  brown 
rat  staring  out  of  the  box  trap  at  me. 
After  informing  the  woman  and  her  em- 
barrassed male  neighbors  of  this,  I ad- 
vised them  they  could  even  have  my 
share  of  the  money  coming  from  their 
exotic  catch! — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 


Competition 

Bluebird  boxes  are  picking  up  a vari- 
ety of  users  this  year.  The  ones  I have  at 
home  have  housed  two  broods  of  flying 
squirrels  and  one  brood  each  of  chick- 
adees, white-breasted  nuthatches, 
house  wrens,  tree  swallows  and 
bluebirds.  I guess  everything  is  looking 
for  the  low  rent  areas. — LM  Duane  W. 
Gross,  Titusville. 

Left  Them  in  the  Wild 

CLARION  COUNTY— This  is  the 
first  year  in  my  eight  years  of  service  in 
this  district  that  not  a single  fawn  was 
“found  by  some  well-meaning,  but  un- 
informed person.  Perhaps  the  Game 
Commission’s  public  information  pro- 
gram is  working. — DGP  James  G.  Bow- 
ers, Knox. 


Doesn’t  Pay  to  Lie 

CLINTON  COUNTY— Late  last 
spring  I received  information  that  a 
women  had  a baby  raccoon  in  her  home. 
I phoned  the  women  and  explained  that 
it  was  unlawful  to  possess  the  raccoon 
and  asked  her  to  bring  it  to  my  head- 
quarters. The  next  day  the  woman 
claimed  she  had  released  the  raccoon.  I 
later  obtained  a search  warrant  and 
found  the  raccoon  hidden  in  her  home. 
If  she  had  cooperated,  the  incident 
could  have  been  handled  discreetly.  In- 
stead, she  suffered  the  embarrassment 
of  being  caught  in  a lie,  having  her  home 
searched  (with  the  neighbors  watching), 
and  having  a citation  filed  against 
her. — DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Keeps  Comm  Back 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Last 
year  Frank  Decker  of  Olanta  reported  a 
female  mallard  walking  back  to  his  small 
pond  with  seven  ducklings.  She  was  a 
banded  duck  released  the  previous  year 
on  the  pond.  She  disappeared  early  in 
the  fall  before  the  surviving  youngsters 
left  for  the  South.  This  June,  who  should 
turn  up  but  Mrs.  Mallard,  along  with  six 
newcomers  to  the  pond  community. 
The  odd  part  is  that  no  one  knows  where 
she  hatches  her  eggs  and  no  drake  has 
been  seen  around  either  year. — DGP 
Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


The  Story  Came  to  Them 

VENANGO  COUNTY— Game  pro- 
tectors Will  Wingo  and  Len  Hribar  suc- 
cessfully trapped  a bear  that  had  been 
causing  a nuisance  in  the  garbage 
dumpster  adjacent  to  the  Ram's  Head 
Restaurant,  south  of  Titusville.  The 
Game  Commission  wants  all  possible  in- 
formation on  bears  habits,  travels,  etc., 
so  we  placed  identification  on  this  bear 
while  it  was  tranquilized.  The  entire  op- 
eration was  witnessed  by  the  news 
media  persons  who  just  happened  to 
be  having  a dinner  meeting  at  that 
very  restaurant  when  the  bear  was 
caught. — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Frank- 
lin. 
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Service  With  a Smile 

GREENE  COUNTY — Besides  hav- 
ing many  deer  killed  by  vehicles,  we 
recently  almost  had  our  first  boat-kill. 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen  Harry 
Gillespie  and  Francis  Kirby  were  on 
river  patrol  when  they  observed  a doe 
struggling  across  the  boat-laden 
Monongahela  River.  Realizing  the  deer 
was  having  enough  trouble  swimming 
without  having  to  contend  with  speed- 
ing boats,  they  gave  her  an  official 
escort — flashing  blue  light  and  all — 
until  she  reached  the  Greene  County 
shoreline. — DGP  Stephen  A.  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 


Lotsa  Little  Ones 

We  went  up  to  Lake  Warren  one  day 
in  late  June  to  check  the  water  leyel. 
Lake  Warren  is  part  of  SGL  56  near 
Ferndale,  Bucks  County.  Each  year  the 
pool  size  is  reduced  in  order  to  expose 
an  acre  or  two  of  the  bottom,  where  we 
seed  millet.  The  mature  millet  will  later 
be  flooded  for  use  by  migrating  water- 
fowl  in  the  fall.  A small  propagation  area 
with  artificial  nesting  sites  for  ducks  and 
geese  is  part  of  the  management  pro- 
gram. By  the  number  of  wildfowl 
families  we  saw  from  the  dam  breast, 
one  would  conclude  that  the  propaga- 
tion phase  of  the  program  is  working. 
Happily  feeding  or  loafing  within  our 
view  were  two  families  of  Canada  geese, 
two  broods  of  wood  ducks  numbering  23 
birds,  and  three  hatches  of  baby  mal- 
lards. The  count  was  rounded  out  by  a 
couple  of  little  green  herons  and  one 
grouchy  old  bittern.— LM  William  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 


Mario  Pheasetti 

MERCER  COUNTY— Bob  Eper- 
thener  has  reported  a “racing"  ringneck. 
It  seems  that  a rooster  has  taken  up  resi- 
dence by  his  auto  shop  and  enjoys  racing 
cars.  All  you  have  to  do  is  gun  your 
engine  and  he  comes  running.  As  soon 
as  you  start  out,  he  runs  beside  the  car 
. . . “dragging”  you  down  the  road. — 
DGP  James  J.  Donatelli,  Mercer. 
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Don’t  Let  it  Be  You 

NORTHAMPTON— This  county  has 
had  thirteen  hunter  education  classes 
scheduled  between  July  and 
November.  I can  still  guarantee  that 
some  person  will  call  in  mid-November 
and  want  to  know  where  a class  will  be 
held. — DGP  R.  W.  Anderson,  Naza- 
reth. 


More  of  What? 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
During  June,  groundhog  and  skunk 
complaints  reached  an  all-time  high  for 
me  since  I have  been  in  this  district.  I 
haven’t  figured  out  if  there  are  more 
skunks  and  groundhogs  this  summer,  or 
more  skunk  and  groundhog  complain- 
ers. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanics- 
burg. 


Please  Don’t  Eat  the  Warden 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Bob  White 
of  Snedekerville  complained  that  a 
beaver  was  flooding  his  fields.  This  is  not 
unusual,  but  Bob  said  the  beaver  was 
using  railroad  ties.  Sure  enough,  the  in- 
dustrious critter  had  somehow  managed 
to  get  five  abandoned  ties  into  the  dam. 
Standing  hip  deep  in  water  and  trying  to 
remove  the  bulky  ties,  I imagined  that 
this  must  be  a BIG  beaver.  As  the 
background  music  from  “Jaws  ran 
through  my  mind,  a floating  branch  hit 
my  leg.  An  instant  later  I was  standing 
on  the  bank  . . . laughing? — DGP  Wil- 
liam A.  Bower,  Troy. 
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Right  Under  His  Nose 

We  have  been  seeing  a good  number 
of  young  rabbits  and  ringnecks.  The 
other  day  I talked  with  a couple  of  farm- 
ers who  told  me  about  the  great  amount 
of  young  wildlife  they  had  been  seeing. 
Not  half  an  hour  later,  I talked  to 
another  man  who  informed  me  that  we 
had  killed  everything  because  he  had 
spent  a lot  of  time  afield  and  had  not 
seen  any  reproduction  of  wildlife  and 
very  little  adult  wildlife.  I described  my 
own  observations  and  the  farmers’,  to 
which  he  replied  that  we  were  either 
seeing  things  or  making  up  tales.  As  we 
talked,  I watched  three  different  rab- 
bits; he  didn  t see  any  of  them.  I 
suggested  that  perhaps  he  was  due  for  a 
trip  to  an  eye  doctor. — LM  George 
Thomas,  Shippensburg. 


Not  in  Driving  Manual 

POTTER  COUNTY— If  anybody  saw 
my  Game  Commission  Cherokee  weav- 
ing all  over  the  road  early  one  morning, 
I hope  they  didn’t  think  I was  ineb- 
riated. Actually,  I had  a “mad  50- 
pound  beaver  loose  inside  my  vehicle.  I 
had  caught  the  beaver  on  a complaint 
and  had  placed  it,  live-trap  and  all,  in 
the  back;  I was  taking  it  to  another  loca- 
tion to  release  it.  While  driving,  I heard 
a noise.  I looked  back  and  saw  the 
beaver  with  her  front  feet  up  on  the  back 
of  the  seat,  looking  at  me  as  though  I 
were  an  aspen  tree  and  she  was  hungry. 
I finally  made  it  to  my  destination,  driv- 
ing with  one  hand,  and  fighting  off  the 
beaver  with  the  other. — DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Gale  ton. 


No  Gas  Needed 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Too  often 
we  overlook  what  is  right  at  our 
doorstep.  Now,  with  gasoline  unavaila- 
ble or  expensive,  is  the  time  to  explore 
the  fields  and  forests  in  our  own  back- 
yard. So  pack  a lunch,  the  binoculars 
and  camera  and  try  hiking  your  local 
area.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  you’ll  be 
surprised  at  how  good  you  feel,  both 
mentally  and  physically. — DGP  Tim 
Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 

Always  a First  Time 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— When  I 
wrote  about  a beaver  killed  near 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  no  one  believed 
me.  In  fourteen  years  with  the  Commis- 
sion, this  was  the  first  time  I ever  tagged 
beaver,  two  of  which  were  trapped  in 
the  Allegheny  River  near  Pittsburgh. 
And  now,  I would  like  to  report  that  a 
friend  of  mine  felt  so  sorry  for  me  that  he 
called  to  say  he  had  seen  a road-killed 
beaver  on  Route  380,  Westmoreland 
County,  by  Beaver  Run  Dam.  I figured 
a groundhog  had  been  flattened  out,  but 
sure  enough,  Barry:  You  had  a 30-pound 
RKB  (Road-Killed  Beaver). — DGP  Sam 
Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 

Shawn’s-Eye  View 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
My  nephew  was  showing  his  little 
brother  some  newly  hatched  sparrows 
in  a nest  near  their  house.  As  Shawn  was 
lifted  to  look  into  the  nest,  one  of  the 
birds  opened  its  mouth  wide  in  typical 
young-bird  fashion  and  Shawn 
exclaimed,  “This  one  is  cracked!’  — 
DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 

Keep  it  Up,  Folks 
BLAIR  COUNTY — One  day  in  June 
while  I was  attending  a meeting  in  Hun- 
tingdon, my  wife  received  ten  calls 
about  a roadkilled  deer.  I appreciate 
those  people  taking  their  time  to  call 
because  removing  deer  from  the  high- 
way after  they’ve  been  dead  for  days  is 
not  a pleasant  task.  Now,  if  I could  only 
receive  such  a response  on  Game  Law 
violations! — DGP  Don  Martin,  Hol- 
lidaysburg. 
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1979  Waterfowl  Seasons  Set 

By  Ted  Godshall 


WATERFOWL  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1979  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set  by 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Sea- 
sons will  be  pretty  much  in  line  with 
those  of  last  year,  but  this  year  there  will 
be  a separate  season  for  ducks,  sea 
ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  in  the  Lake 
Erie  area. 

In  all  of  Pennsylvania  except  for  the 
Lake  Erie  area  there  will  again  be  a split 
season  on  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and 
mergansers,  with  the  first  segment 
opening  at  noon  on  a Wednesday,  and 
the  second  segment  opening  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  on  a Wednesday. 

The  initial  season  for  ducks,  sea 
ducks,  coots  and  mergansers  will  open 
in  all  of  Pennsylvania  except  the  Lake 
Erie  area  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  and  close  at  sunset  on  Satur- 
day, October  20.  The  second  season  for 
these  species  opens  throughout  the 
state  except  in  the  Lake  Erie  area  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  on  Wednesday, 
October  31,  and  closes  at  sunset  on 
Saturday,  December  8. 

During  the  first  nine  days  of  the  duck 
season — that  is,  from  October  10 
through  October  18 — hunters  will  be 
permitted  to  take  extra  teal,  in  addition 


to  the  regular  duck  limits.  The  addi- 
tional teal  limit  will  be  two  blue  wing  or 
two  green  wing  teal,  or  one  of  each 
species,  daily.  The  maximum  possession 
limit  on  the  extra  teal  will  be  four,  singly 
or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone  includes  the 
lake,  all  of  Presque  Isle  and  the  area 
within  150  yards  of  the  lake  between  the 
Ohio  and  New  York  borders.  The  season 
for  ducks,  sea  ducks,  coots  and  mergan- 
sers in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  opens  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  on  Saturday, 
October  27,  and  closes  at  sunset  on 
Saturday,  December  15. 

The  statewide  Canada  goose  season 
opens  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  October 
10  and  closes  at  sunset  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 18.  Because  of  larger  goose 
populations  and  increasing  conflicts  be- 
tween geese  and  humans,  an  additional 
winter  period  of  Canada  goose  hunting 
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will  be  permitted  from  December  26 
through  January  14  in  the  area  south  of 
Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route  83. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks  will  again 
be  4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8 after  the 
first  day.  Hunters  this  year  may  again 
take  15  coots  daily,  with  a possession 
limit  of  30.  The  1979  bag  limit  on  mer- 
gansers remains  at  5 daily  and  10  in  pos- 
session. 

Not  more  than  2 wood  ducks  may  be 
taken  per  day,  and  a person  may  not 
have  more  than  2 woodies  in  possession 
at  any  time.  Not  more  than  2 black  ducks 
may  be  taken  daily  this  year,  and  a 
hunter  may  not  possess  more  than  4 
black  ducks. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mergan- 
sers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of  10,  not 
more  than  1 hooded  merganser  may  be 
taken  daily,  and  the  possession  limit  on 
hooded  mergansers  is  2. 

This  year  a hunter  may  again  take 
either  one  canvasback  or  one  redhead 
duck  daily.  The  possession  limit  will  be 
either  one  canvasback  or  one  redhead.  If 
a hunter  has  taken  or  possesses  a can- 
vasback, the  hunter  may  not  take  or  pos- 
sess a redhead,  and  if  the  hunter  takes  or 
possesses  a redhead,  no  canvasback  may 
be  taken  or  possessed. 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  hunters  may  take  2 
scaup  daily  in  addition  to  the  regular 


duck  limit  during  the  duck  season  in  the 
Lake  Erie  Zone.  The  possession  limit  on 
the  extra  scaup  is  4. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  three 
Canada  geese  may  be  taken  per  day.  In 
Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer 
Counties  and  on  the  controlled  shooting 
section  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  the  Canada  goose 
daily  limit  is  1.  The  possession  limit  on 
Canada  geese  will  be  6 after  the  first  day 
of  the  season. 

In  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania  south 
of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route 
83,  daily  Canada  goose  limit  will  be  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  has  been  raised  to  4 this  year, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  daily,  with  no 
more  than  14  in  possession  after  the  first 
day  of  the  season. 


Book  Review  . . . 


Gun  Digest:  34th  Anniversary  Edition 

In  addition  to  more  than  sixty  feature  articles,  this  edition  of  Gun  Digest  is  notable  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  put  together  by  a new  editor,  Ken  Warner.  John  Amber,  whose  editing  over 
three  decades  made  Gun  Digest  the  world’s  top  gun  book,  has  retired,  due  to  health 
problems.  Warner,  former  editor  of  American  Rifleman , has  done  a fine  job,  not  only  from 
the  editing  standpoint  but  also  with  several  personally  written  articles,  most  notable  being 
a survey  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  Ruger  gun  production,  a piece  that  features  color  photos 
of  all  current  Rugers.  Amber,  too,  has  produced  a significant  number  of  bylined  pieces, 
including  a report  on  the  European  gun/hunting  situation  and  an  unusual  piece  on  hunting 
in  Russia.  Other  fine  articles  include  Dennis  Riordan’s  “Model  1 91 1 Colt:  Six  Decades  of 
Service,”  Ed  Yard’s  “The  Round  Patched  Ball  and  Why  They  Used  It,”  J.  M.  Barker’s 
“.375:  The  Classic  Medium,”  and  particularly  Colin  Greenwood’s  “The  Political  Factors,” 
which  gives  behind-the-scenes  revelations  on  how  politics  affected  the  development  and 
use  of  the  famous  Dum  Dum  bullet  in  England’s  303  British  cartridge.  (Gun  Digest,  ed.  by 
Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  464  pp.,  large  format, 
paperbound,  $9.95.) 
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MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL. 


Report  on  August  Commission  Meeting  . . . 


Turkey  Trap  and  Transfer  Program 

To  Increase 


THE  BEST  T!ME  to  trap  and  transfer  wild  tur- 
keys is  during  the  winter.  It  is  expected  the 
accelerated  program  will  help  increase  tur- 
key populations  in  areas  where  they  are  now 
marginal. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion will  accelerate  its  wild  turkey 
trap  and  transfer  program  while  con- 
tinuing production  of  game  farm  birds. 
As  potential  turkey  range  becomes  oc- 
cupied by  the  wild  trapped  birds,  there 
will  be  a corresponding  deemphasis  in 
the  production  of  turkeys  at  the  game 
farm. 

This  approach  to  the  future  of  the 
agency’s  wild  turkey  farm  in  Lycoming 
County  was  approved  by  the  Game 
Commission  at  its  August  8 meeting. 

There  is  one  other  change  in  the  man- 
agement program.  Responsibilities  for 
the  wild  turkey  trap  and  transfer  opera- 
tions will  be  shifted  to  different  agency 
personnel.  In  the  past,  game  farm  per- 
sonnel were  involved  in  a good  portion 
of  the  turkey  trapping  and  transferring 
program . 

Tne  decisions  on  the  turkey  program 
follow  more  than  a year  of  differences  of 
opinion  among  sportsmen  over  the  fu- 


ture of  turkey  management.  Some 
sportsmen  have  advocated  closing  the 
turkey  farm,  while  others  supported  the 
propagation  of  turkey  farm  stock. 

Uranium  Hunt  Denied 

In  another  matter  of  widespread  in- 
terest, the  Game  Commission  post- 
poned indefinitely  any  action  on  Exxon 
Corporation’s  request  to  explore  several 
State  Game  Lands  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  for  uranium  deposits. 

Almost  any  action  taken  during  the 
current  controversy  surrounding  nu- 
clear power  generation  probably  would 
cast  the  Game  Commission  in  the  role  of 
a strong  nuclear  proponent. 

If  the  current  controversies  surround- 
ing nuclear  power  generation  and  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  are  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, including  questions  of  public 
health  and  safety  impacts  from  uranium 
mining  and  milling  operations,  the 
Game  Commission  may  again  take  up 
consideration  of  a request  to  develop 
Game  Lands  areas  for  uranium  removal. 
However,  there  will  be  no  consideration 
of  any  proposal  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  Game  Commission  does  point 
out  that  it  does  not  own  all  of  the  mineral 
rights  under  the  Game  Lands,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  deep  mining  might 
take  place  regardless  of  the  position  of 
the  Commission  on  the  question. 

Pheasant  Program 

Several  thrusts  in  the  pheasant  man- 
agement program  were  adopted  in  the 
hopes  of  rekindling  sportsmen’s  in- 
terests in  a self-help  ringneck  propaga- 
tion program.  The  Game  Commission 
will  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs  using  old  farm-game 
cooperator  rearing  pens.  And 
sportsmen  will  be  permitted  to  hold 
some  pheasants  over  the  winter  for  re- 
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lease  in  the  spring.  The  moves  will  pro- 
vide pheasants  for  sportsmen  to  release 
in  areas  which  the  sportsmen  desire  or 
prefer. 

Waterfowl 

For  several  years  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  collecting  data  and  re- 
searching waterfowling  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  waterfowl  hunters  to 
have  seasons  coincide  with  migrations. 

Sufficient  information  will  soon  be 
available  to  propose  zoning  for  water- 
fowl  so  that  separate  seasons  can  be  en- 
joyed by  hunters  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  Game  Commission  has 
authorized  the  preparation  of  a zoning 
proposal  which  will  be  made  to  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Federal  ap- 
proval would  have  to  be  given  before 
zoning  and  separate  seasons  could  be- 


come a reality  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Open  Roads 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
State  Game  Lands  roads  already  open 
during  the  antlerless  deer  hunting  sea- 
son, another  46  miles  of  roads  on  Game 
Lands  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the 
state  were  opened  for  antlerless  hunt- 
ing. Opening  the  roads  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  hunters  to  harvest  more  deer, 
thereby  easing  pressure  put  on  forests 
by  whitetails. 

Cooperators  in  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Forest  Game  program  have  been 
experiencing  problems  due  to  large 
deer  herds,  and  a thinning  of  whitetails 
can  be  realized  if  hunters  have  access  to 
the  deer.  Opening  additional  roads  in 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Lycoming, 
McKean  and  Potter  Counties  will  be 
dependent  on  weather  conditions. 


$240,000  in  Game  Fund  for 
Local  Governments 


MORE  THAN  $240,000  is  being 
distributed  to  county  treasurers 
and  political  subdivisions  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  this 
year.  The  payments  to  local  govern- 
mental units  are  being  made  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  State  Game  Lands  throughout 
the  state.  There  are  more  than 
1,200,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Game  Commission  provides  a 
total  of  twenty  cents  for  each  acre  of 
Game  Lands  to  local  governmental 
units.  Of  the  twenty  cents  per  acre, 
eight  cents  is  presented  to  the  county, 
another  eight  cents  is  forwarded  to  the 
local  school  district,  and  the  remaining 
four  cents  goes  to  the  township  board  of 
road  supervisors. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  State  Game 
Lands  and  for  the  payments  made  to 


local  governmental  bodies  in  lieu  of 
taxes  are  made  available  through  the 
sale  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  licenses. 

The  Game  Commission  notes  that 
local  governmental  units  do  not  expend 
any  money  whatsoever  to  maintain  State 
Game  Lands.  In  fact,  the  presence  of 
State  Game  Lands  tremendously  en- 
hances the  local  economy  and  well- 
being of  the  citizens  generally,  at  no  cost 
to  them. 

Game  Lands  hold  in  trust  valuable 
open  space,  protect  watersheds  and 
water  supplies  and  create  conservation 
areas  in  addition  to  providing  hunting 
and  trapping  and  many  other  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities,  all  at  no  cost 
to  the  non-hunting  public. 

There  are  269  State  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  located  in  65  of 
the  67  counties  in  the  commonwealth. 
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More  (But  Fewer)  Dollars 
For  Wildlife 


PENNSYVANIA  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive federal  wildlife  funds  for  the 
coming  year,  but  the  Game  Commission 
is  estimating  that  its  cost  in  obtaining 
these  funds  has  already  been  at  least 
$23,000. 

Every  year  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  spends  about  $4  million  in 
certain  projects  to  improve  habitat  for 
wildlife.  The  results  of  the  projects  are 
increased  numbers  of  birds  and  animals. 
About  $3  million  is  then  received  from 
the  federal  government  as  reimburse- 
ment for  the  habitat  improvement  ac- 
tivities. 

The  federal  monies  are  excise  taxes 
collected  at  the  insistence  of  hunters  on 
sporting  arms,  handguns,  ammunition 
and  archery  equipment  sold.  These 
funds,  called  Pittman-Robertson  funds, 
are  allocated  to  states  on  the  basis  of  land 
area  and  numbers  of  licensed  hunters. 

Recently,  the  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation  and  other  anti- 
hunting groups  challenged  Pittman- 
Robertson  projects  in  a federal  court 
suit,  claiming  the  P-R  activities  had  a 
significant  impact  on  the  human  envi- 
ronment. The  anti-hunting  groups 
asked  that  extremely  costly,  time- 
consuming  environmental  impact 
statements  be  filed  for  Pittman- 
Robertson  projects,  and  that  federal 
reimbursement  for  P-R  projects  be 
halted. 

Although  Pittman-Robertson  projects 


in  Pennsylvania  are  highly  beneficial  to 
wildlife,  the  federal  reimbursement, 
even  though  only  partial,  constitutes  a 
federal  action,  which  can  be  legally  chal- 
lenged under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  if  the  environmental 
impact  is  significant  and  if  there  is  tech- 
nical NEPA  non-compliance  (i.e.,  no 
environmental  impact  statement  is  pre- 
pared). 

To  answer  the  court  suit,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  a 
number  of  wildlife  agencies  in  other 
states  prepared  environmental  assess- 
ment reports  on  projects.  The  reports, 
which  are  condensed  versions  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  were 
presented  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  the  federal  judge  in  the  case. 

The  judge  recently  dismissed  the 
suit,  after  having  indicated  that  his  view 
of  the  case  did  not  favor  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  the  anti-hunting  groups. 
However,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
agreed  to  advertise  in  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  the  agency’s  findings  that 
Pittman-Robertson  projects  have  no 
significant  impact  on  the  environment 
and  that  the  environmental  assessment 
reports  are  available  for  inspection. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion s work  in  preparing  its  environmen- 
tal assessment  report  and  the  costs  of  the 
advertising,  along  with  attendant  fed- 
eral efforts  in  opposing  the  federal  court 
suit,  will  cost  a substantial  sum. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

Effective  October  1,  the  subscription  prices  of  GAME  NEWS  will  be  $4  per  year 
or  $10.50  for  three  years.  Single  copy  price  will  be  40  cents.  As  explained  in  our 
August  issue,  constantly  rising  paper,  printing  and  mailing  costs  have  necessitated 
these  increases.  Subscription  prices  for  the  magazine  were  last  increased  in  1974. 
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OCTOBER — what  an  exciting  month  for 
the  average  Pennsylvania  hunter. 
This  month  offers  rewards  both  tangible 
and  intangible. 

The  early  and  regular  small  game  sea- 
sons offer  nature's  bounty  for  the  dinner 
table  at  home.  A select  few  hunters  will  use 
their  skills  with  the  bow  and  arrow  to  take  a 
whitetail  home.  These  are  rewards  pro- 
duced by  nature,  a harvesting  of  her  annual 
crop  not  unlike  wheat  to  a farmer. 

A limit  of  rabbits  is  nice  but  a hunter’s  list 
of  priorities  should  show  many  things  that 
are  more  important  than  the  game  taken. 
These  are  the  intangibles,  the  moods  of 
October  that  lure  each  and  every  hunter 
back  into  the  marshes,  fields,  and  forests  of 
our  beautiful  Commonwealth. 

What  October  offers  to  all,  every  day  in 
equal  shares,  is  the  feel  of  the  cool,  crisp 
morning  air,  the  smells  of  a freshly  har- 
vested cornfield  and  of  your  old  hunting 
clothes.  If  only  those  ragged  old  stitches 
could  talk.  The  tales  they  could  tell  would  fill 
a book. 

In  October  the  climate  changes  and  with 
it  the  panorama  of  the  countryside.  The 
foliage  of  Pennsylvania  turns  every  brilliant 
color  known  to  man,  and  in  unison  a change 
comes  over  every  sportsman.  He  feels  the 
need  to  once  again  shoulder  his  firearm, 
run  his  trapline,  or  in  some  other  way  of  his 
own,  prepare  for  this  year’s  harvest. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  this  per- 
son, but  it  is  he  the  condemner  who  has 
become  totally  detached  from  nature.  It  is 
he  who  stands  on  the  outside  and  believes 
that  man  does  not  belong  in  a natural  world 
anymore. 

We  have  evolved  as  predators,  and  the 
need  for  this  involvement  with  nature  lives 
on  in  many  of  us.  It  is  my  opinion  that  those 
who  hunt  have  a far  better  understanding  of 
life,  death,  and  nature  than  any  other  group 
in  society. 

So  this  is  a special  month;  one  that  is 
worth  waiting  eleven  months  for  each  year. 

October  4 — Stella  Kompa,  the  Berks 
County  treasurer,  has  elected  to  hold  a 
drawing  today  for  the  6500  Berks  County 
antlerless  licenses.  They  will  be  issued  to 
the  6500  people  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  names  pulled  from  the  drawing 
barrel.  The  public  is  invited  to  attend,  and 
those  that  take  advantage  of  this  invitation 
do  the  actual  drawing. 

Each  envelope,  as  it  is  drawn,  is  stamped 
on  its  front  with  its  number  (1  thru  6500). 
The  usual  public  skepticism  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  a drawing  should  be  satisfied  with 
this  county’s  system.  It  is  equally  fair  to 
everyone. 


By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


October  5 — With  the  archery  season  in 
full  swing,  it’s  not  uncommon  to  get  a call 
from  someone  who  wants  assistance  in 
tracking  a wounded  deer.  As  a rule,  we 
can’t  go  out  and  help  everyone  with  this  part 
of  a hunt,  but  sometimes  the  circumstances 
do  warrant  it. 

As  I was  driving  along  Route  1 0 to  Read- 
ing tonight,  a motorist  kept  blinking  his 
headlights  at  me.  It  turned  out  to  be  an 
archer  that  had  wounded  a deer  just  at  the 
end  of  the  hunting  day.  He  was  hunting 
near  the  edge  of  a State  Game  Propagation 
Area  and  that  is  where  the  deer  went.  Since 
he  couldn't  go  into  the  area  by  himself,  I 
went  along.  The  two  of  us  searched  for  the 
deer’s  trail  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half 
before  we  gave  up.  The  mistake  this  archer 
made  was  not  marking  the  trail  at  its  farth- 
est point  before  going  for  help.  By  the  time 
we  got  back,  night  had  dropped  over  the 
landscape  and  our  chances  of  finding  the 
trail  again  were  lost. 

October  7 — While  sitting  out  tonight  on 
jacklight  patrol  with  Deputy  Bill  Handforth, 
we  received  a message  from  the  Division 
Office  that  someone  was  doing  some  pre- 
season coon  hunting  along  Old  Airport 
Road  in  Amity  Township. 

We  were  only  ten  minutes  away  so  we 
hurried  over  to  investigate.  We  found  an  old 
pickup  parked  along  the  road.  In  the  back 
were  leashes  from  three  or  four  dogs.  The 
night  was  still,  but  even  so  we  couldn't  hear 
any  barking  that  would  indicate  a coon  was 
being  trailed.  All  we  could  do  for  the  time 
was  wait. 

About  midnight  we  heard  voices  and  then 
saw  the  dim  forms  of  three  men  and  three 
dogs  walking  up  from  the  creek  bottom. 
Once  they  reached  the  truck  we  ap- 
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proached  them  and  identified  ourselves. 

They  didn’t  have  any  coon  with  them  and 
we  had  no  proof  that  they  had  actually  been 
hunting  them.  They  did,  however,  have  a 
22-caliber  rifle,  and  it  is  illegal  to  train  dogs 
while  in  possession  of  a firearm.  The  three 
dogs  belonged  to  just  two  of  the  men.  Both 
were  charged  and  both  paid  their  fines  right 
there.  As  for  the  fellow  who  wasn't  charged, 
he  was  to  learn  his  lesson  later.  During  deer 
season  I heard  that  he  had  killed  two  bucks. 
After  a bit  of  investigating  I was  able  to 
prove  it,  and  he  paid  $200  and  lost  his 
license  for  the  next  few  years. 

October  8 — Each  year  the  PGC  releases 
about  8000  turkeys  into  Penn’s  Woods. 
Prior  to  this  release,  though,  the  turkeys  are 
kept  in  “holding  pens’’  for  about  two 
months.  These  pens  are  large  fenced  areas 
on  specific  Game  Lands.  They  enable  the 
birds  to  gradually  adapt  from  farm  life  to  that 
of  the  wild.  For  this  two-month  period  they 
do  receive  supplemental  feedings  to  go 
along  with  that  which  they  find  naturally  in 
the  area. 

During  the  week  the  turkeys  are  cared  for 
by  Cliff  Forrester  of  the  PGC  Food  and 
Cover  Corps;  however,  on  weekends  this  is 
done  by  salaried  officers.  This  weekend 
happened  to  be  mine.  As  I drove  north  from 
Reading  to  take  care  of  the  birds,  I had  the 
company  of  Deputy  Bob  Miller  and  Mary 
Brill,  a reporter  from  a Berks  County 
magazine.  She  wanted  to  see  the  birds  and 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  status 
of  our  turkeys. 

As  I fed  and  watered  the  birds,  Bob 
showed  Mary  around  the  area  and  gave  her 
a brief  rundown  on  the  history  of  turkeys  in 
Pennsylvania,  their  status  today,  and  the 
conflict  at  the  present  time  surrounding 
Game  Farm  birds. 

October  9 — Every  person  that  fishes  re- 
members the  big  one  that  got  away;  every 
deer  hunter  remembers  the  big  buck  he 
missed;  and  everyone  that  ever  enforced 
the  Game  Law  remembers  the  big  case  he 
just  had  slip  through  his  fingers. 

Keith  Epler,  ranger  at  the  French  Creek 
State  Park,  had  that  happen  to  him  tonight. 
As  he  sat  in  a secluded  area  of  the  park 
where  jacklighting  is  known  to  take  place, 
he  missed  the  big  one. 

It  was  late  and  no  cars  had  passed  for 
hours.  Suddenly,  headlights  appeared  and 
the  car’s  occupants  were  working  a spot- 
light. They  stopped  only  a few  yards  from 
Keith,  put  their  light  on  a deer,  and  Bang! 

It  doesn’t  take  long  to  happen,  and  once  it 
does,  you  have  to  move  fast  if  you  want  to 
catch  a game  thief.  Everything  worked  just 


as  planned  for  Keith  that  night,  until  he  tried 
to  start  his  cruiser.  The  engine  turned  over 
so  long  before  starting  that  the  poachers 
heard  it  and  took  off.  They  had  the  jump  on 
him  and  he  never  was  able  to  catch  up. 

Keith  went  back  to  the  scene,  loaded  the 
deer  into  his  trunk,  and  took  it  back  to  his 
office.  We  were  never  able  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  this  case,  and  to  this  day  no 
arrests  have  been  made. 

October  11 — Waterfowl  season  got  un- 
derway today  and  with  it  came  an  arrest 
that  would  be  nice  to  pattern  all  arrests 
after. 

I have  always  tried  to  make  a friend  for 
the  Game  Commission  of  everyone  I have 
had  to  fine.  If  a person  wants  to  yell, 
scream,  and  be  totally  arrogant,  that’s 
okay,  too,  but  it  is  he  who  decides  the 
tempo,  not  me. 

I answered  a Safety  Zone  complaint  to- 
day. Two  men  were  hunting  ducks  too  close 
to  a house.  I found  the  complaint  to  be  valid, 
for  the  hunters  were  only  1 05  yards  (45  less 
than  the  law  allows)  from  the  house  in  ques- 
tion. I talked  to  both  hunters,  explained  why 
I was  there,  measured  the  distance  so  they 
would  be  satisfied,  and  explained  that  it 
would  cost  each  of  them  $25.  Both  realized 
their  mistake  and  paid  their  fines.  The  one, 
however,  has  since  become  a personal 
friend  of  mine. 

October  14 — When  I go  on  jacklight  pa- 
trol, the  action  I’d  like  is  something  similarto 
what  happened  in  front  of  Keith  Epler  the 
other  night.  Unfortunately  most  nights  it  will 
go  something  like  tonight  did. 

It  was  Friday  night  and  people  were  free 
to  horse  around,  party,  or  even  go  out  to 
shoot  a deer.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  the  air 
rather  cool  for  this  time  of  year,  and  the  deer 
were  out  feeding  in  force.  Everything 
seemed  perfect. 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Bob 
Lyons  from  Bernville  and  I decided  to  make 
a night  of  it,  even  though  tomorrow  was  the 
first  day  of  the  early  small  game  season. 

I’m  sure  some  deer  were  shottonight,  but 
not  within  earshot  of  me.  We  sat  all  night 
and  nothing  happened.  About  4:30  a.m., 
we  got  the  itch  to  move  so  we  drove  to 
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Middle  Creek  in  Lancaster  County  to  help 
with  the  incoming  waterfowl  hunters  who 
had  blinds  for  today.  By  the  time  the  sun 
came  up  we  were  both  glassy-eyed  and 
dead  on  our  feet.  We  called  it  quits  and 
went  home  for  some  sleep.  By  noon  I was 
rested  enough,  so  after  lunch  I went  out  for 
an  afternoon  of  patrolling  in  the  early  small 
game  season. 

October  17— DGP  Ed  Fasching  of 
northern  Chester  County  and  I got  together 
today  to  try  to  serve  several  warrants  in  his 
district.  This  is  a common  part  of  a game 
protector’s  duties  in  a populated  area. 

People  go  away  from  home  to  hunt  in 
"the  mountains"  or  wherever,  and  they  get 
caught  violating  the  Game  Law.  It  is  a 
common  thought  to  go  home  and  forget  it. 
After  all,  the  game  warden  isn't  going  to 
chase  you  all  the  way  down  here  from  his 
home,  right? 

Well,  you  are  partially  right.  He  won’t 
chase  you,  but  he  will  get  a warrant  for  your 
arrest  and  send  it  to  the  game  protector  in 
your  area,  and  this  officer  will  look  you  up. 

October  23 — This  morning  I received  a 
phone  call  from  a farmer  in  the  Morgantown 
area.  Three  young  men  had  asked  him  if 
they  could  go  grouse  hunting  in  his 
cornfields.  "Grouse  in  the  cornfields?”  I 
asked.  Well,  that  was  why  he  called;  he 
didn’t  quite  trust  these  fellows  either.  He 
had  heard  some  shooting  and  felt  they  must 
be  shooting  preseason  pheasants. 

I had  to  agree  and  I got  down  there  just  as 
quick  as  I could.  Deputy  Stan  Majeski  met 
me  at  his  farm.  By  the  time  we  got  there,  the 
three  had  left  but  the  farmer  had  seen  the 
direction  they  had  gone.  We  followed.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  we  found  them  in  French 
Creek  State  Park.  They  allowed  us  to 
search  their  car  and  in  it  I found  one 
ringneck.  Of  the  three  shotguns  they  had, 
only  one  was  plugged  to  a three-shell 
capacity. 


All  totaled,  they  paid  $95  in  fines  and  $48 
in  court  costs  and  lost  their  hunting 
privileges  for  one  year.  As  I was  about  to 
leave,  they  topped  it  all  off  by  asking  me 
what  a grouse  looked  like  in  the  event  they 
saw  one. 

October  25 — Yesterday,  turkeys  were 
released  throughout  the  Southeast  Divi- 
sion. DGP  Fasching  and  I usually  release 
ours  together  since  we  get  only  a few.  All 
were  in  fine  shape  and  they  have  a few 
days  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  sur- 
roundings before  the  opening  day  of  small 
game.  For  most,  that  will  be  the  case  at 
least. 

Today  as  I drove  up  the  lane  to  dispose  of 
a roadkilled  deer  in  the  deer  pit,  a hunter 
stepped  out  onto  the  road  just  20  yards  in 
front  of  me.  He  was  as  surprised  to  see  me 
as  I was  to  see  him,  for  there  he  stood 
holding  one  of  the  turkeys  I had  released 
not  24  hours  earlier.  Now  I’ve  been  caught 
with  my  hand  in  the  cookie  jar  myself,  so  I 
know  how  he  was  looking  for  something 
intelligent  to  say.  The  first  words  out  of  his 
mouth  were  "Hey,  do  you  know  if  any 
farmer  in  the  area  lost  some  of  his  tur- 
keys?” Well,  it  wasn’t  good  enough.  Shoot- 
ing that  turkey  cost  this  hunter  $50  plus  a 
loss  of  his  hunting  license  for  a year. 

October  28 — The  first  day  of  the  small 
game  season  is  always  one  of  the  busiest 
days  of  the  year.  This  year  was  no  excep- 
tion. To  describe  it  in  any  detail  would  re- 
quire a whole  article,  so  I won’t  even  try.  If  I 
could  sum  it  up  in  a sentence,  though,  just 
try  to  imagine  all  the  things  I’ve  mentioned 
this  month  and  imagine  them  all  happening 
in  a twelve-hour  period.  That  would  be  the 
first  day  of  small  game  season  for  most 
"downstate”  game  protectors. 

P.S.  October  is  a great  month  to  be  out  of 
doors,  so  enjoy  it.  Obey  the  Game  Law,  and 
happy  hunting. 


Spring  Gobbler  Harvest  Is  High 

Pennsylvania  game  protectors  indicate  that  the  harvest  of  turkey  gobblers  during 
the  spring  season  was  the  second  highest  since  the  birds  were  first  hunted  in  a 
spring  season  in  1968.  A compilation  of  game  protector  estimates  of  the  harvest  of 
bearded  birds  in  the  April  28-May  19  season  shows  that  hunters  took  about  25 
percent  more  gobbers  in  the  spring  of  1979  than  they  did  one  year  earlier.  The  1979 
harvest  estimate  was  only  five  percent  below  the  best  spring  gobbler  harvest 
recorded  in  1975.  Last  fall  there  were  complaints  about  the  lack  of  turkeys,  but  the 
spring  season  obviously  showed  there  were  more  birds  than  might  have  been 
suspected  last  year. 
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SPORTSMEN:  Save  Those  Antlers ! 


What  will  you  do  with  the  antlers  from 
your  buck  this  winter?  Chances  are,  unless 
you’ve  managed  to  collect  a trophy,  you’ll 
discard  the  rack  or  store  it  in  the  attic. 

Actually,  those  antlers  could  form  the 
basis  for  a very  interesting  school  activity. 
There’s  a lot  to  be  seen  on  a typical  antler 
and  a lot  of  solid  wildlife  biology  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  why  antlers  are  the  way  they  are. 

If  you  have  a rack  handy,  take  a good 
look  at  it  and  consider  the  following.  Notice 
the  bumps,  ridges  and  grooves  near  the 
brow  tine?  Do  they  have  a function?  Why 
are  they  there?  Why  are  they  not  present 
higher  on  the  beam?  Which  tine  is  longest? 
Is  this  true  of  most  antlers?  Why?  Can  you 


estimate  the  age  of  the  deer  that  developed 
that  antler?  Are  the  antlers  symmetrical — is 
there  an  extra  tine  here  or  a little  irregular 
curve  there?  Are  the  antlers  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  skull?  In  just  a few  weeks  this 
antler  would  have  fallen  from  the  skull. 
Why?  What's  this  antler  for,  anyway:  Pro- 
tection? Breeding?  Decoration? 

Now,  there’s  enough  high-interest  dis- 
cussion material  for  a month.  Unfortunate- 
ly, most  teachers  don’t  have  a good  collec- 
tion of  antlers  to  pass  around  the  class,  to 
observe  and  to  measure.  Teachers  have  a 
need  for  antlers,  hunters  have  access  to  a 
supply  of  antlers.  Guess  what’s  coming 
next! 


The  Antler  Project 

PURPOSE: 

To  assemble  and  donate  to  the 
local  school  district  a teaching 
collection  of  antlers 

In  general,  your  group’s  part  of  this  pro- 
ject will  be  collecting  antlers  from  a variety 
of  sources,  organizing  them  in  a useful  way, 
providing  an  appropriate  and  effective 
teaching  plan  and  providing  the  references 
needed  to  make  the  lesson  successful. 

PROCEDURE: 

1 . Advertise  the  Purpose  of  the 
Project 

This  important  first  step  amounts  to  good 
publicity.  A lot  of  people  have  mounts  of 
various  kinds  in  the  garage,  attic  or 
basement — mounts  they  no  longer  want 
but  are  hesitant  to  throw  in  the  trash.  Hun- 
ters who  harvest  a buck  with  a spike  or 
small  rack  are  apt  to  discard  the  antlers 
unless  they  know  someone  is  interested  in 
them. 


So  it’s  important  to  get  the  word  out.  Con- 
tact the  local  papers  and  give  them  a written 
description  of  the  project  if  possible.  Make  a 
personal  contact  if  you  can  with  the  local 
outdoor  writer.  If  the  information  about  your 
project  is  simply  sent  “in  care  of”  the  local 
paper  its  chances  of  being  lost  or  buried  are 
increased  significantly. 

Don’t  forget  newsletters  of  other  organi- 
zations like  garden  clubs,  Audubon  chap- 
ters and  other  sportsmen’s  groups.  In  gen- 
eral, these  groups  are  composed  of  people 
sympathetic  to  the  need  for  conservation 
education.  They  might  be  of  more  help  than 
you  think. 

Don’t  worry  about  collecting  too  many 
antlers.  The  more  antlers  you  have  to  work 
with,  the  better  your  final  collection  will  be. 

2.  Collect  Specimens  and 

Supporting  Information 
Donated  by  the  Community 

It  will  take  some  effort  to  actually  get  the 
antlers  in  hand.  Some  folks  might  read  the 
blurb  in  the  paper,  call  the  telephone 
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number  provided  and  then  expect  some- 
one to  come  pick  up  the  antlers.  That  ap- 
proach takes  time  but  might  be  the  most 
common  and  most  effective  method.  If  the 
community  is  a relatively  small  one  a cen- 
tral collection  point  might  be  established  at 
a popular  grocery  or  sporting  goods  store, 
the  local  firehall  or  bank. 

In  addition  to  the  antler  specimen  itself, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  collect  sup- 
porting information.  Such  data  will  make 
the  antler  more  valuable  by  allowing  a wider 
range  of  activities.  For  example,  if  the  field 
dressed  weight  of  the  harvested  buck  is 
known,  students  could  correlate  that  weight 
to  antler  mass  or  perhaps  to  number  of 
points.  While  such  correlations  may  not  be 
accurate  due  to  sampling  errors,  they  do 
provide  stimulus  for  discussion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  correlational  studies,  the  technically 
accepted  relationships  of  deer  weight  and 
antler  mass,  and  other  related  topics. 

Supporting  information  can  be  entered 
on  an  index  card.  Include  the  following 
data: 

Deer — Age  (if  known) 

Weight,  field  dressed 
Weight,  live 

General  condition  when  har- 
vested 

County  in  which  harvested— 

Date  of  harvest — 

Person  who  harvested — 

Donated  by:  Name — 

Address — 

Comments — 

Each  card  should  be  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  a numbered  tag  on  the  antler. 
Later,  if  the  antler  is  chosen  as  part  of  the 
collection,  an  assigned  number  can  be 
permanently  applied  to  the  antler  with  ink. 

To  summarize:  collect  as  many  antlers 
as  possible  with  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  each  specimen. 

3.  Assemble  a Teaching 
Collection 

A teaching  collection  is  not  just  a box  full 
of  antlers.  Instead,  the  collection  should  be 
a carefully  selected  set  that  will  exhibit  a 
number  of  important  characteristics.  The 
set  should  include  spikes  as  well  as  a vari- 
ety of  larger  racks  (in  terms  of  points  and 
mass). 

The  set  should  contain  both  typical  and 
atypical  examples.  Healthy,  normal  racks 
should  be  contrasted  with  poorly  developed 
racks  that  were  injured  or  taken  from  un- 
dernourished deer.  Include  specimens  with 
remnants  of  the  velvet  if  possible.  Dropped 


antlers  are  especially  valuable  because  the 
surface  of  the  base  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  tissue  resorption  that  loosens  the  ant- 
ler from  the  pedicel. 

Specimens  that  have  been  broken  or 
sawed  above  the  burr  are  not  as  valuable 
for  the  teaching  set  as  are  whole  racks. 
However,  mutilated  specimens  can  be 
used  for  sectioning,  for  chemical  testing 
and  for  craft  projects  such  as  making  but- 
tons or  knife  handles. 

Optimally,  each  set  should  have  an  antler 
for  each  student  to  study  individually.  Try  to 
get  thirty  antlers  with  at  least  two  points 
each,  a dozen  or  more  spikes  and  a supply 
of  culls  to  cut,  carve,  saw  and  file.  Each  of 
the  antlers  (aside  from  the  culls)  should 
have  a data  card  with  a number  corre- 
sponding to  a number  inked  on  the  antler. 

4.  Provide  a Teaching  Plan  for 

the  Collection 

This  aspect  is  both  the  most  difficult  and 
most  important  facet  of  the  project.  It  isn't 
feasible  to  give  directions  on  writing  such  a 
plan  in  this  column  because  it  is  a skill 
based  on  understanding  both  the  subject 
matter  and  current  educational  techniques. 
A teacher's  major  daily  job  is  to  do  just  such 
work. 

A lesson  plan  has  been  written  and  is 
being  printed.  The  unit  consists  of  a 
teacher’s  guide  and  student  worksheet  in  a 
form  that  can  be  used  directly  in  a class. 
Discussion  questions,  research  questions, 
homework  assignments,  a reading  quiz 
and  a unit  test  are  included  along  with  ref- 
erences, behavioral  objectives  and  a stu- 
dent activity.  In  other  words,  it's  a complete 
teaching  package.  All  that's  needed  is  a set 
of  antlers  to  make  it  go! 

5.  Provide  References 

Necessary  for  Student  and 

Teacher  Reading 

Few  if  any  school  textbooks  will  deal  with 
the  topic  of  antler  characteristics  and 
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growth.  Therefore,  readings  from  journals, 
reference  texts  and  other  sources  are 
needed  to  provide  background  for  the  stu- 
dents and  the  teacher.  A list  of  appropriate 
references  is  included  with  the  lesson  plan 
mentioned  earlier. 

However,  simply  referring  a teacher  to  a 
list  of  references  is  not  enough.  It's  too  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  say,  “You  have  a good 
idea  but  we  don’t  have  these  references 
and  so  we  can’t  work  with  your  antler  activ- 
ity.’’ Keep  in  mind  that  getting  materials 
ordered  and  organized  takes  time.  Some 
teachers  will  make  the  effort — others  won’t. 
So  make  it  as  easy  on  them  as  possible. 
Procure  all  needed  references  and  include 
them  as  part  of  your  donation. 

6.  Identify  a School  Person 

Who  Will  Use  the  Collection 

Your  collection  will  be  useless  if  it’s 
stored  in  some  classroom  closet  with  old 
textbooks.  To  make  sure  it’s  used,  select  an 
educator  who  has  an  interest  in  your  idea. 
Don’t  simply  make  the  donation  and  hope 
for  the  best;  be  certain  the  person  receiving 
the  collection  understands  and  appreciates 
its  value  in  educating  and  motivating  stu- 
dents. 

Most  often  a teacher,  rather  than  an  ad- 
ministrator, is  your  best  bet.  Even  though  a 
principal  appreciates  your  project,  he  can- 
not dictate  that  a teacher  use  it  in  a given 
class.  The  principal's  support  is  important 


but  it’s  the  individual  teacher  who  will  carry 
the  burden  of  teaching  the  lesson. 

7.  Offer  Support  After  the 
Donation  Has  Been  Made 

Continue  to  act  as  a resource  to  answer 
questions.  It’s  possible  that  a school  might 
ask  your  group  to  explain  to  a number  of 
teachers  just  how  this  lesson  should  de- 
velop. Be  available  to  assist  them;  your 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  their  know- 
ledge of  teaching  skills  should  combine  to 
produce  a great  cooperative  educational 
activity. 


A LAST  THOUGHT— 

A number  of  years  ago,  I sat  in  a group 
listening  to  Al  Sexton  of  the  Project  KARE 
staff.  His  group  had  handled  funding  for  a 
large  number  of  innovative  environmental 
education  projects  in  the  nation.  He  said 
some  of  the  projects  proposed  and  con- 
ducted by  local  districts  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  others.  One  element  common 
to  the  successful  projects  was  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  a single  person  providing 
necessary  leadership.  Any  idea,  no  matter 
how  good  and  potentially  effective,  requires 
the  commitment  of  some  one  person  to  see 
that  it  produces  as  it  should.  Choose  an 
enthusiastic  member  to  coordinate  your 
project — and  be  ready  to  pitch  in  on  what- 
ever project  segment  he  or  she  assigns. 


Available  Publications 

The  following  publications  are  available  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Prices  quoted 
include  taxes,  handling  and  postage. 

GONE  FOR  THE  DAY,  by  Ned  Smith.  All  of  the  outstanding  columns  and 
artwork  which  appeared  under  this  title  in  GAME  NEWS  during  a four- 
year  period.  Delightful  reading  for  everyone.  208  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDLIFE  by  Leo  Luttringer.  All  about  Pennsylvania’s 
birds — what  makes  them  tick,  where  to  find  them,  how  to  identify  them, 
what  to  feed  them,  how  to  conserve  them.  Color  charts.  128  pp.,  $4. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TRAPPING  MANUAL,  by  Paul  Failor,  gives  detailed 
information  on  all  phases  of  these  activities — sets,  baits,  etc.  96  pp.,  $3. 
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ASET  OF  DEER  antlers  hangs  on  my 
wall.  Four  tines  rise  from  each 
beam,  and  the  beams  are  20  inches  apart 
at  their  widest  spread.  They  are  a hand- 
some rack,  of  the  kind  commonly  seen  in 
country  taverns,  except  they  do  not 
adorn  a bug-eyed,  not-quite-convincing 
taxidermist’s  rendition  of  a whitetail 
buck. 

The  antlers  remain  attached  to  their 
skull  plate.  I bolted  the  plate  to  a walnut 
shield  and  hung  the  shield  above  my 
woodstove,  even  though  it  was  not  I who 
killed  the  buck. 

Before  I spotted  it,  the  rack  was 
gathering  dust  in  a friend  s shed.  My 
friend  got  it  from  a fellow  named  Bob 
Riegel.  Riegel  owned  a filling  station  in 
the  town  of  Corry,  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania;  I do  not  know  whether  he 
is  alive  or  dead,  only  that  he  killed  the 
buck  on  Willow  Creek  in  McKean 
County  in  1952,  the  year  after  I was 
born . 

At  first  glance,  the  antlers  appear 
symmetrical.  The  rack  balances  upside 
down  on  its  points,  a good  indication  of 
matching  beams.  But  one  of  the  brow 
tines  cants  forward  (the  brow  tines  are 
the  two  prongs  that  normally  rise 
straight  up  from  the  base  of  the  antlers), 
the  left  beam  angles  a shade  toward  the 
center,  and  one  tine  lacks  an  inch  of  its 
tip.  Still,  as  my  grandmother  used  to 
say,  no  one  would  notice  on  a galloping 
horse — nor,  for  that  matter,  on  a sprint- 
ing buck. 

Simply  Appendages 

Antlers.  To  a buck,  I imagine,  they 
are  simply  appendages,  like  legs,  ears, 
or  a tail.  To  a rodent,  a shed  antler  is  a 
valuable  source  of  calcium.  To  many 
hunters,  antlers  signify,  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  competence  at  the 
hunt,  even  though  bagging  a trophy 
buck  often  requires  no  special  skill. 

Antlers  are  a male  secondary  sex 
characteristic.  A buck  grows  and  sheds 
them  each  year  from  the  time  he  is  a 
yearling  until  he  dies.  We  can  follow  a 
buck — Tike  the  one  Bob  Riegel  killed  in 
1952 — through  the  annual  cycle. 

In  April  winter  is  gone,  but  the  land  is 
not  yet  caught  in  the  throb  of  spring. 
The  first  frogs  shrill  from  wetlands  along 
the  creek,  where  green  snouts  of  skunk 
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cabbage  push  from  the  mud.  On  the 
slope,  a buck  lowers  his  head  to  nip 
tender  tips  of  grass.  He  is  through  win- 
ter s numbing  slide,  over  the  hump  of 
March,  and  beginning  the  gradual  climb 
toward  the  rut,  the  focus  of  his  year. 

On  the  buck  s skull,  between  his  eyes 
and  ears,  are  structures  called  pedicels. 
The  pedicels  support  inch-long,  black 
buds  destined  to  be  antlers.  Hormones 
released  by  the  buck’s  pituitary  forced 
the  buds  to  sprout.  Cells  in  the  buds  are 
running  wild,  dividing  again  and  again, 
building  arteries,  capillaries,  connect- 
ing tissue,  skin. 

As  green  vegetation  spreads  over  the 
land,  the  buck  spends  much  of  his  time 
feeding.  He  gains  back  weight  lost  over 
winter.  Body  needs  take  precedence 
over  antler  growth,  so  if  food  is  scarce  a 
buck’s  metabolism  will  convert  nu- 
trients into  muscles  and  fat  to  the  detri- 
ment of  branching  antlers.  In  poor 
range,  bucks  with  spikes  (single  points) 
and  antlers  branching  in  Y s predomi- 
nate. 

But  this  buck  finds  ample  food.  He  is 
four  years  old,  in  his  prime.  He  feeds 
until  he  is  full,  and  like  the  sun  after  the 
equinox,  he  grows  stonger. 

In  June  and  July  his  antlers  lengthen  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  each  day.  Living 
tissue,  they  are  fed  by  the  buck’s 
bloodstream.  One  set  of  arteries 
branches  inside  the  antlers;  a second  set 
wraps  around  their  outer  surface;  and  a 
third  courses  through  the  velvet,  a soft, 
hairy  skin  covering  the  entire  rack.  If 
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you  could  touch  the  antlers,  they  would 
feel  warm. 

Through  August  the  buck  coexists 
peaceably,  if  indifferently,  with  other 
bucks.  Each  evening  three  of  them  slip 
from  the  woods  into  a reverting  field  to 
feed  on  blackberry,  rose,  and  remnant 
alfalfa.  The  bucks  lick  each  other  on 
their  heads  and  necks.  They  toss  their 
branched,  swollen  racks  as  if  to  test  the 
weight  of  new  growth.  Now  one 
scratches  behind  an  ear  with  a hind  hoof; 
now  one  wags  his  tail.  They  look  domes- 
ticated and  lazy.  They  are  not.  They  are 
wild  and  waiting. 

Antlers  Harden 

In  September  the  buck’s  glands  react 
to  the  shortening  days.  His  testicles  en- 
large and  begin  secreting  the  hormone 
testosterone,  which  dries  up  the  velvet. 
Arteries  shrivel  and  die,  and  the  antlers 
harden  to  bone. 

The  process  is  complete.  In  four 
months  the  buck  has  grown  a set  of 
antlers  equalling  one-sixth  of  his  skeletal 
weight.  They  are  not  horns,  which  grow 
in  annual  increments  and  are  never 
shed;  they  are  antlers — symbols  of 
maleness  to  be  worn  another  three  or 
four  months  and  then  shucked  off. 

On  a clear  September  day,  the  buck 
rubs  out.  He  scrapes  his  rack  against 
saplings  and  brush,  stripping  off  the  vel- 
vet. The  rubbing  scars  vegetation,  leav- 
ing evidence  of  a buck  s presence. 
Wildlife  biologists  have  speculated  that 
bucks  rub  because  their  velvet  itches, 
but  no  one  knows  for  sure.  One  of  the 
stranger  sights  in  nature  is  a buck  with 
bloody  strands  of  velvet  dangling  like 
kelp  from  his  rack. 

Exposed  antlers  bear  evidence  of  the 
bloocf  that  nourished  them.  One  of  the 
arterial  networks  shows  as  a series  of 
parallel  grooves  running  several  inches 
up  each  antler  from  its  base.  The 
grooves  contain  dry,  rust-colored  traces 
of  velvet,  blood,  and  plant  matter  in- 
grained by  rubbing. 

The  equinox  comes  and  goes,  and 
though  the  buck  does  not  heed  it,  his 
body  does. 

Most  evenings  the  buck  still  feeds 
with  the  two  other  males  in  the  revert- 
ing field.  But  every  so  often  he  turns, 
lowers  his  head,  and  fixes  on  one  of  his 
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fellows  a belligerent,  piercing  stare. 
The  stare  is  a harbinger  of  strife  to  come. 
But  for  now  the  confrontation  fizzles, 
and  the  buck  goes  back  to  feeding. 

In  Pennsylvania,  bucks  heed  the  mat- 
ing urge  in  late  October.  They  look  dif- 
ferent now  than  they  did  in  August. 
Their  coats  are  gray -brown  and  bulky,  as 
if  they  are  wearing  heavy  overclothes. 
(In  away  they  are:  thick,  insulating  hairs 
have  replaced  the  thin  summer  pelage.) 
Their  necks  swell  in  response  to  testos- 
terone and  the  exertion  of  carrying 
antlers  and  scrubbing  off  velvet.  Their 
antlers  gleam. 

Dawn  finds  the  big  buck  on  the  prowl. 
He  wanders  through  the  creek  bottom 
sniffing  the  air.  He  throws  caution  to  the 
winds  in  his  search  for  the  scent  of  a doe 
in  heat.  On  the  edge  of  a trail,  he  paws 
the  earth  bare.  He  stands  in  the  scrape 
and  urinates.  The  urine  runs  down  his 
leg,  over  a scent  gland  on  his  hock  joint, 
and  onto  the  ground.  Unlike  antler 
rubs,  which  have  no  territorial  signifi- 
cance, the  scrape  is  a calling  card,  an 
advertisement  of  the  buck’s  presence.  If 
a doe  in  estrous  smells  the  scrape,  she 
will  stay  near  to  be  mated. 

During  the  next  month,  the  buck 
wanders.  He  trails  females  bv  scent, 
periodically  visiting  his  scrapes,  urinat- 
ing to  renew  the  stench,  and  rolling  in 
the  mud  to  coat  himself  with  the  smell. 
He  eats  infrequently  and  loses 
weight — weight  he  may  not  gain  back 
before  winter. 

Antlers  Clatter 

The  buck  is  aggressive.  Smaller  bucks 
turn  away  from  his  stare.  One  day, 
another  male  lowers  his  head  and  stares 
back.  Stiff-legged,  like  two  bulls,  the 
rivals  face  off  and  charge.  Antlers  clat- 
ter. Blowing  and  snorting,  neck  muscles 
rippling,  the  bucks  strain  against  each 
other.  The  shoving  match  lasts  nearly  an 
hour,  churning  the  forest  floor  to  mud. 

Finally  the  big  buck  catches  his  oppo- 
nent off  balance  and  shoves  him  back- 
one  step,  then  another.  The  rival  buck 
pulls  away,  leaps  to  one  side,  and  flees. 
The  big  buck  stands  panting.  He  does 
not  pursue.  Dominance  is  established. 

If  a doe  is  nearby,  a dominant  buck 
will  breed  her.  A doe  remains  receptive 
for  a day  or  a day  and  a half,  and  if  no 


IN  SEPTEMBER  the  buck’s  glands  react  to 
the  shortening  days.  The  antlers  harden.  In 
four  months  the  animal  has  grown  a set  of 
antlers  which  will  be  worn  for  three  or  four 
months. 


buck  finds  her  she  comes  into  heat  again 
a month  later.  If  a buck  impregnates 
her,  he  does  not  stay  to  protect  her  or  to 
help  raise  his  fawns. 

Butting  lasts  until  December,  some- 
times into  hunting  season,  when  a 
knowledgeable  hunter  occasionally  kills 
a buck  over  a scrape.  As  the  rut  wanes, 
bucks  grow  cautious  again;  a good  thing, 
for  men  are  in  the  woods  with  rifles. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  other  areas  of 
heavy  hunting,  most  bucks  are  killed  on 
the  first  two  days  of  the  season,  and  a 
majority  of  these  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day.  Hunters  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  flood  the  woods,  pushing 
deer  out  of  their  natural  patterns  of 
movement  and  feeding.  Many  bucks, 
frightened  by  one  hunter,  blunder  into 
another. 

This  is  probably  the  way  the  big  buck 
died  on  Willow  Creek  in  1952.  If  so,  his 
antlers  do  not  symbolize  a hunter  s skill. 
No,  their  significance  lies  in  how  they 
represent  reality — but  I will  return  to 
this  later. 
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Some  bucks — the  experienced,  the 
lucky,  the  ones  living  in  remoter  ter- 
rain— survive  hunting  season.  By  now 
the  testosterone  has  almost  vanished 
from  their  systems.  The  hormone’s  ab- 
sence causes  decay  of  the  bony  layer 
wedding  antler  to  skull,  and  in  De- 
cember, January  or  February,  the 
antlers  give  way.  A buck  usually  sheds 
his  antlers  one  at  a time;  some  wildlife 
researchers  believe  better-fed  deer  hold 
their  antlers  longer. 

Now  a buck  must  concentrate  on  find- 
ing food.  He  paws  through  snow  to  un- 
cover acorns.  He  browses  buds  and 
twigs.  He  eats  corn  the  farmer  s har- 
vester missed.  Like  the  does  and  fawns, 
he  doles  out  strength  and  burns  the  fat 
stored  above  his  loins  day  by  day. 

He  waits,  neither  patiently  nor  impa- 
tiently, for  the  cold  to  spend  itself.  And 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  days  lengthen 
toward  a spring  the  buck  may  not  reach, 
growth  stirs  in  the  pedicels  on  his  skull, 
the  growth  of  new  antlers. 

Gripping  each  antler  at  its  base,  I heft 
the  8-point  rack.  Knobs  poke  my  palms, 
knobs  that  string  into  ridges  delineating 
the  channels  where  blood  once  flowed. 
The  antlers  are  cold,  but  my  hands  lend 
them  warmth. 


I turn  the  rack,  looking  and  feeling. 
The  right  beam  has  two  bumps  on  its 
underside.  Once  I might  have  seen  the 
bumps  as  imperfections,  the  result  of 
injuries  to  growing  tissue.  But  now  I 
know  they  reflect  life. 

The  longer  I hold  the  rack,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  antlers  grew  the 
only  way  they  could  have.  Heredity 
shaped  them.  Food  shaped  them.  In- 
juries shaped  them.  Glands,  goaded  by 
the  urge  to  procreate,  called  the  struc- 
tures into  being,  killed  them,  and  would 
have  sloughed  them  off  had  not  Bob 
Riegel  frozen  the  life  that  sustained 
them. 

Sometimes  when  I rise  in  the  morn- 
ing, I go  stand  in  the  warm  place  be- 
tween the  stove  and  the  wall.  The  rack  is 
behind  my  head,  and  on  the  edge  of  my 
vision  scarred  white  tines  angle  out  and 
up.  In  that  fleeting  period  at  dawn  when 
the  heart  lags  and  the  mind  flies  clear 
and  cogent,  I know  the  buck. 

I want  to  hunt  a buck  like  this  one 
some  day.  I do  not  want  a hunt  in  which 
the  deer  are  driven  to  me  by  other  men. 
I want  to  immerse  myself  in  my  hunt 
and  subjugate  my  intellect  to  it.  And  I 
want  to  kill  the  buck:  kill  him  swiftly  and 
without  remorse,  freeze  his  life,  and 
make  it  part  of  mine. 
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Trying  to  keep  a clean  record  . . . 

IN  THE  RAIN 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


FOR  ME,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
days  for  hunting  is  when  a soft  rain  is 
falling  from  a not-too-thiek  overcast. 
Walking  is  quiet  as  brittle  grasses  and 
leaves  soak  up  moisture.  Visibility  can 
be  excellent  as  subdued  light  kills  reflec- 
tions and  there  are  no  bright  sun  rays  to 
blind  you  to  movement  or  upset  your 
aim. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  ever-present 
hazard  that  the  drizzle  might  become  a 
downpour.  And  that  can  make  my  pleas- 
ant day  a lousy  one  for  hunting  big  game 
with  the  bow. 

Keep  the  rain  away,  and  a cloudy, 
threatening  day  can  be  ideal.  Game 
moves  by  the  amount  of  daylight,  not  by 
the  clock.  Consequently,  if  the  sky  is 
gray,  the  quarry  will  desert  its  daytime 
bed  earlier.  Chances  are  good  it  will 
come  by  your  stand  to  offer  a shot  well 
within  the  legal  shooting  time.  Or,  you 
might  be  able  to  stalk  it  in  its  bed  or 
covert.  Even  driving  deer  is  better  on  a 
dull,  moist  day  when  you  can  walk 
quietly  without  alarming  animals  in  the 
next  township. 

But  rain  can  ruin  everything. 

It  is  especially  troublesome  for  the 
bow  hunter  who  must  often  trail  his 
quarry  for  a distance,  even  after  loosing 
a well-placed  arrow.  Though  his  oppor- 
tunities might  be  good  for  a shot,  the 
rain  can  literally  wash  out  his  chances  to 
recover  game  that  is  mortally  wounded 
but  flees  through  thick  cover  with  its 
dying  breaths.  Pennsylvania  thickets 
can  hide  a downed  deer  in  seconds.  A 
tough,  frustrating  search  can  result 
when  the  prize  is  within  50  yards,  for 
laurel,  thick  slashings,  or  leaf  cover,  can 
confuse  the  best  tracker.  The  telltale 
blood  trail — if  one  exists — can  be 
washed  away  in  seconds.  If  the  animal 
travels  several  hundred  yards  over  leaf- 
covered  ground,  finding  it  may  be  all 
but  impossible.  In  top  deer  cover,  the 


IF  RAIN  THREATENS,  foul  weather  protec- 
tion such  as  this  waterproof  camouflage  suit 
will  keep  the  hunter  dry  unless  perspiration 
becomes  a problem. 

tracks  of  other  animals  can  quickly  con- 
fuse the  tracker. 

So,  why  hunt  with  the  bow  in  the 
rain?  My  usual  answer  is  a qualified 
“Don’t. 

But  there  are  situations  when  the 
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answer  isn’t  so  simple.  The  bow  hunter 
might  have  taken  vacation  to  fill  his  deer 
tag.  He  might  have  traveled  quite  a dis- 
tance to  reach  the  hunting  ground  (and 
spent  a small  fortune  on  gasoline,  etc.). 
He  might  have  purchased  an  expensive 
nonresident  license  for  the  privilege  of 
hunting  only  a day  or  two.  He  might  not 
be  willing  to  take  “don  t as  an  answer. 
So  where  do  we  go  from  here? 

As  one  who  has  been  in  each  of  these 
circumstances  many  times,  I have  been 
forced  to  plan  and  adapt  to  rainy  condi- 
tions. So,  I prepare  for  the  worst  while 
hoping  for  the  best.  From  these  experi- 
ences certain  recommendations  for  con- 
sideration have  emerged. 

Rain  gear  is,  of  course,  essential. 
Don’t  count  on  the  weatherman  to 
guarantee  dry  weather.  He  might  have  a 
general  pattern  in  his  predictions,  but 
local  variations  developing  from  unex- 
pected high  or  low  pressure  areas  can 
change  the  actual  conditions  where  you 
plan  to  hunt. 

Unfortunately  rain  gear  can  be  un- 
comfortable. You  might  become  as  wet 
from  perspiration  while  wearing  it  as 
you  would  be  from  the  rain  itself.  For 
this  reason,  some  new  rain-resistant 
material  is  made  to  breathe,  lessening 
the  amount  of  perspiration.  However,  I 
have  never  found  any  that  breathed  fast 
enough  to  avoid  sweating  when  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  for  typical 
fall  rains.  Plastic  or  simulated  rubber 
keeps  rain  out,  but  you  become 
drenched  under  such  warm  items.  If  the 
rain  stops,  removing  this  gear  can  invite 
chill.  Cooler  weather  frequently  follows 
rain,  particularly  in  autumn. 

Consequently,  it  is  best  to  have  two 


THOSE  WHO  WEAR  glasses  have  a special 
problem  when  it  rains;  a broad-brimmed  hat 
and  anti-fogging  agent  are  advised.  Right, 
unless  fletching  is  treated  with  anti-moisture 
agent,  feathers  can  lose  shape  and  affect  ac- 
curacy adversely.  Wet  equipment,  far  right, 
causes  many  complications  for  archer. 


camouflage  suits  available  on  your  hunt. 
As  a minimum,  a rain-proof  jacket 
should  be  included  in  your  duffle.  To- 
day’s lightweight,  pliable  plastic  jackets 
can  be  stuffed  into  a pocket  or  a minia- 
ture backpack  and  suffice  for  a light  rain 
or  a short  shower. 

An  alternative  is  to  spray  your  regular 
camouflage  suit  with  a moisture  repel- 
lent such  as  Amway’s  Dri-fab.  Although 
these  applications  have  a limited  dura- 
tion of  effectiveness,  they  do  provide 
reasonable  protection  within  this  time 
span. 

A hat  with  a bill  is  helpful  in  protect- 
ing glasses  from  rain.  After  you  have 
decided  on  the  most  efficient  wet- 
weather  clothing,  you  must  consider 
which  shooting  tackle  best  suits  the  situ- 
ation. 

Rainy  days  play  havoc  with  an  arrow’s 
guidance  system — the  fletching.  Plastic 
vanes  have  few  moisture-associated 
troubles,  although  a load  of  raindrops 
might  have  a minimal  effect  on  blastoff. 

Feathers  present  more  of  a problem. 
A soaking  rain  can  mat  the  barbs  to- 
gether and  change  the  flight  characteris- 
tics of  a given  arrow.  To  counteract  this, 
spray  feather  fletchings  with  an  anti- 
moisture agent  such  as  D-40.  This  will 
prepare  you  for  the  sudden  shower  or 
conditions  such  as  mentioned  earlier. 
An  application  after  each  trip  on  which 
rain  is  encountered  is  advisable.  When 
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moisture  is  present,  try  to  avoid  touch- 
ing your  fletehing  or  having  it  come  in 
contact  with  anything. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  spray  broad- 
heads  with  the  same  anti-moisture  agent 
since  the  slightest  moisture  will  cause 
rust  to  form  on  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  head — the  cutting  edge.  Treat  your 
broadheads  whenever  moisture 
gathers.  Some  bow  hunters  lightly  coat 
their  arrow  heads  with  Vaseline,  which 
acts  as  a rust  preventative. 

Keep  String  Waxed 

Applying  beeswax  to  bow  strings 
lessens  wear  and  abrasion.  Modern 
synthetics  stand  up  to  a lot  of  abuse,  but 
moisture  is  the  common  enemy  of  all. 
Keeping  a string  well  waxed  is  a sensible 
precaution  for  all  weather — especially 
rain. 

Bows  are  usually  well  painted  and/or 
varnished.  Nevertheless,  a good  furni- 
ture polish  adds  extra  protection  against 
rain  or  dew. 

Now  that  we  re  dry  and  our  tackle  is  as 
well  protected  as  possible,  what  is  diffe- 
rent about  hunting  in  the  rain? 

The  chief  concern  here  is  considera- 
tion for  the  game  itself.  Lessen  your 
normal  shooting  distance.  The  better 
| the  hit,  the  quicker  the  animal  goes 
down,  and  the  higher  the  chance  of  re- 
covery. We  must  accept  the  fact  that  a 


deer  will  normally  travel  some 
distance — anywhere  from  20  to  200 
yards — even  after  a well-placed  hit,  so 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
poorly  placed  ones. 

Aside  from  a proper  arrow,  one 
placed  so  that  it  will  kill  within  seconds, 
the  hunter  must  also  be  well  camou- 
flaged and  motionless.  If  he  remains 
perfectly  still — has  a perfect  follow 
through  and  hold  after  the  release — the 
well-hit  deer  will  evidence  minimal 
reaction  to  the  shot. 

As  in  gun  hunting,  reaction  of  the 
quarry  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  com- 
bination of  noise,  visual  movement  of 
the  hunter  and  the  effect  on  its  anatomy. 
If  it  can  associate  what  has  occurred  with 
the  hunter,  it  will  run  much  farther  than 
if  it  simply  doesn  t know  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

A good  example  is  the  last  deer  to  fall 
to  one  of  my  arrows.  I shot  while  in  full 
view  of  three  animals.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  I remained  still  after  the 
shot.  After  the  hit  the  deer  took  five 
leaps,  stopped  to  assess  what  had 
frightened  it,  and  then  slowly  walked 
away.  It  rejoined  the  two  other  deer 
about  150  yards  away — never  once 
evidencing  further  alarm  after  the  initial 
fright. 

So,  it  is  important  to  wear  camouflage 
which  will  not  create  undue  noise  on  the 
shot.  Some  waterproof  outerwear  keeps 
you  dry  but  crackles  like  a crushed  bag 
of  potato  chips  at  the  release. 

It  is  tough  enough  following  a deer 
that’s  left  a blood  trail.  It  is  nearly  im- 
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possible  to  hold  a track  without  such 
help,  and  a light  rain  might  eliminate  all 
but  a heavy  blood  trail. 

Generally  (there  are  no  positives),  a 
light  blood  sign  means  the  animal  will 
travel  some  distance  before  dropping. 
Pushing  such  an  animal  may  send  it  a 
long  way.  The  hunter  in  the  rain  is 
caught  in  a quandary.  If  he  doesn’t  fol- 
low his  deer,  rain  will  wash  out  the 
track.  If  he  does  follow  up  immediately, 
he  may  push  his  prize  too  far. 

On  numerous  occasions  I passed  up 
shots  because  I was  alone  or  it  was  late  in 


the  day  and  it  started  to  rain.  I am  sel- 
dom caught  in  the  rain  in  early  morning 
when  I d have  all  day  to  recover  a deer.  I 
try  to  avoid  rain. 

When  group  hunting,  rain  is  less 
problem.  You  have  help  for  searching 
the  area  in  the  event  the  animal  doesn’t 
drop  within  sight.  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  still  far  from  ideal. 

In  summing  up,  the  basic  advice  here 
is  simply  to  avoid  hunting  in  anything 
more  than  a light  drizzle.  If  there  is  no 
other  way  around  it,  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations given. 
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by  JACK  WEAVER 


£egg  set  for  raccoons: 

■'  H :l\  IT  L'Ui  'v  II  ..  fllfl  I i I in  KMLAWm\f/n—^ 

PREVENTS  CATS  AND  DOGS  ' 
ffcff),  FROM  INVESTIGATING  SET 


USE  A RAW  EGG  AS  BAIT.  SMASH  EGG  V 
AT  BASE  OF  TREE  WHERE  COONS  RUN. 
PLACE  A FEW  DROPS  OF  OIL  OF  ANISE 
HIGHER  ON  TRUNK  OR  LIMB.  THIS 
MAKES  AN  EFFECTIVE  LURE  FOR 
RACCOONS.  THROW  EGGSHELLS  AWAY  TO 
PREVENT  BLUEJAYS  AND  THE  LIKE 
FROM  GETTING  INTO  THE  TRAP.  PASS- 
ING RACCOONS  WILL  FIRST  SMELL  THE 
LURE,  AS  THE  EGG  WILL  MELT  INTO  ££ 
THE  GROUND.  WHEN  THEY  GET  CLOSE, 
THEY  SMELL  AND  LOOK  FOR  THE  EGG. 
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DON  LEWIS  AND  JERRY  PETRIE  of  Kittanning  discuss  loads  for  their  28-  and  12-gauge  guns 
during  shooting  session  to  check  fit  of  Jerry’s  stock. 


Thoughts  on  . . . 

Stock  Fit 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I HEARD  THE  excited  yelp  of  my 
beagle  and  saw  a flash  of  brown  at  the 
same  time.  If  I hurried,  there  would  be 
time  for  a shot  when  the  speeding  rabbit 
hit  a narrow  opening  in  the  crab  apple 
thicket.  When  I swung  the  borrowed 
shotgun  upward,  it  caught  in  my  armpit. 
Before  I could  recover,  the  rabbit  was 
long  gone.  I was  young  in  hunting  ex- 
perience, but  I knew  there  was  a good 
chance  the  rabbit  would  be  back  since 
Of  Snuffer  was  hot  on  his  heels. 

Minutes  went  by.  The  wailing  sound 
of  the  dog  came  closer  and  closer,  then 
stopped.  I held  the  big  pump  in  a shoot- 
ing position  for  a few  seconds,  but  re- 
laxed when  my  arms  grew  tired.  Right 
then,  the  rabbit  tore  through  the  open- 
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ing,  and  I was  caught  in  the  same  di- 
lemma again.  I never  got  a shot. 

I looked  at  the  fancy  pump,  wishing  I 
had  brought  my  20-gauge  double.  It 
dawned  on  me  then  that  not  all  shotguns 
were  the  same.  My  inexpensive  double 
was  no  match  in  looks  or  craftsmanship 
with  the  sleek  pump,  but  it  fit  me  to  the 
nth  degree,  and  I believe  the  story 
would  have  had  a different  ending  if  the 
double  had  been  in  my  hands. 

Practically  every  shotgun  article  over 
the  last  five  decades  has  explicitly  em- 
phasized that  a shotgun  must  fit  the 
hunter,  but  too  many  times,  the  subject 
was  left  hanging  after  making  that 
momentous  statement.  The  reader  got 
the  message,  but  little  else.  The  stan- 
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LEWIS  SHOWS  how  he  likes  shotgun  to  fit. 
Eye  looks  directly  over  barrel  of  his  Re- 
mington Ml  100.  It’s  advisable  to  shoot  with 
both  eyes  open,  but  Don’s  rifle  training 
makes  this  difficult  for  him. 


dard  advice  was  to  place  the  butt  of  the 
stock  in  the  crook  of  the  elbow  to  see  if 
the  index  (shooting)  finger  would  curl 
nicely  around  the  trigger.  If  a stock 
passed  this  test,  the  gun  supposedly  fit 
the  shooter. 

I’m  not  making  light  of  this  require- 
ment, for  it  is  important,  but  many  other 
things  should  also  be  considered.  First, 
no  two  of  us  are  built  exactly  alike.  Our 
physiques  vary  in  many  ways.  Short 
arms,  long  necks,  very  thin  faces,  fat 
jowls  . . . whatever.  The  flexibility  of 
our  muscle  structure  also  varies.  As  the 
body  ages,  muscles  do  not  respond 
quickly.  Besides  that,  the  pitch  of  the 
butt  pad  is  important,  plus  comb  height 
must  be  right  if  the  shotgun  is  really 
going  to  fit  the  hunter. 

Pitch  gets  little  attention,  but  it  has  an 
important  role  in  determining  shooting 
efficiency.  Pitch  does  not  just  slope  the 
butt  pad  to  fit  evenly  against  the  shoul- 
der. It  also  changes  the  degree  of  angle 
the  shooter  sees  down  the  barrel,  and  in 
turn,  this  determines  the  vertical  im- 
pact of  the  shot  charge.  If  there  is  exces- 
sive pitch,  undershooting  will  be  the 
end  result.  Too  little  pitch  will  raise  the 
shot  charge  or  make  the  shooter  shoot 
high. 

A rule  of  thumb  measurement  in  de- 
termining how  much  pitch  a shotgun  has 


(barrel  length  has  to  be  considered)  is  to 
stand  the  gun  flat  on  its  buttplate  with 
the  action  touching  the  wall.  If  the  bar- 
rel, or  rib,  rests  against  the  wall  its  en- 
tire length,  there  would  be  no  pitch.  If 
the  center  of  the  muzzle  is  three  inches 
from  the  wall,  the  gun  has  a downward 
pitch  of  three  inches.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  set  rule  for  determining  the 
correct  pitch.  It  s a personal  matter.  But 
when  the  pitch  is  correct  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  in  harmony  with  the  cor- 
rect drop,  recoil  will  be  less  and  success 
will  be  higher. 

A Lot  of  Pitch 

For  rabbit  shooting,  a lot  of  pitch  is 
better  than  too  little  for  it  points  the  gun 
downward.  This  would  just  be  the  oppo- 
site for  rising  targets.  It’s  a normal  con- 
clusion that  undershooting  or  over- 
shooting is  caused  by  stocks  that  are  too 
long,  when  actually  either  problem  can 
often  be  corrected  by  making  a slight 
change  in  the  angle  of  pitch. 

Stock  drop  is  another  term  that  gets 
the  once-over-lightly  treatment.  It’s 
seldom  explained  thoroughly  in  articles 
or,  more  importantly,  at  the  store 
counter  to  a prospective  buyer.  There 
are  places  where  drop  is  measured  at  the 
heel  of  the  stock  and  at  the  nose  of  the 
comb.  These,  too,  play  important  roles 
in  the  vertical  placement  of  the  shot  pat- 
tern. So  far  as  I can  determine,  we  often 
miss  because  we  insist  on  using  shot- 
guns that  make  us  undershoot  or  over- 
shoot. Maybe  we  don’t  know  when  the 
drop  is  correct  or  what  the  hunter 
should  see  when  the  shotgun  is  shoul- 
dered. 

Now,  we  have  reached  a vital 
point — shouldering  the  shotgun.  It  is 
not  done  by  whipping  the  gun  up  in  a 
jerky  motion  and  slamming  it  against 
just  any  part  of  the  shoulder  area. 
Rather,  it  should  be  one  smooth  motion, 
and  the  butt  pad  should  fit  snugly  into 
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the  recessed  area  (some  call  it  the 
“pocket”)  of  the  shoulder.  Pushing  the 
fingertips  against  the  shoulder  region 
when  the  arm  is  in  shooting  position  will 
easily  locate  the  pocket.  Spending  only  a 
few  minutes  each  day  in  dry  runs  will 
iron  out  the  rough  motions,  and  will 
make  shouldering  the  shotgun  automa- 
tic in  the  field. 

If  the  shotgun  s dimensions  are  cor- 
rect in  every  detail,  the  eye  will  look 
directly  over  the  sighting  plane.  Shoot- 
ing with  both  eyes  open  is  probably  the 
best  way,  but  I must  confess  I ve  fired  so 
many  rifles  that  my  left  eye  won  t stay 
open. 

No  Hunching  or  Twisting 

In  almost  every  scope  article,  I drive 
home  the  point  that  there  shouldn’t  be 
any  hunching  or  twisting  of  the  face  to 
get  in  alignment  with  the  scope.  The 
cheek  should  fall  in  a natural  manner  on 
the  stock,  and  the  eye  should  see  a full 
circle  of  view  and  be  in  alignment  with 
the  axis  of  the  scope.  This  is  every  bit  as 
true  with  the  shotgun.  If  the  gun  fits,  the 
eye  will  look  directly  over  the  barrel  or 
between  the  barrels  in  the  case  of  a dou- 
ble. The  eye  should  see  from  the  action 
of  the  shotgun  along  the  top  of  the  barrel 
right  down  the  middle.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  pitch,  drop,  stock  length  and 
other  technical  aspects  such  as  cast-on 
or  cast-off  are  correct. 

Stock  length  sometimes  is  a matter  of 
taste.  I’ve  explained  how  to  determine 
in  a rough  manner  if  the  stock  is  too  long 
or  too  short,  but  shooting  the  shotgun  in 
practice  which  simulates  field  condi- 
tions will  give  a clearer  picture.  Stocks 
that  are  far  too  short  invariably  get  the 
“recoil  pad  treatment.  Some  type  of 
thick,  springy  pad  is  added  for  addi- 
tional length  and  supposedly  added 
comfort.  Other  than  for  trap  guns,  I’m 
not  a great  advocate  for  the  thick, 
spring-type  recoil  pad.  Many  times  the 
bounce  is  worse  than  the  recoil,  and  I 
find  it  difficult  to  shoulder  a shotgun 
quickly  in  the  field  if  it’s  wearing  this 
type  of  pad. 

Stock  work  should  be  left  to  those  who 
are  qualified.  Lengthening  the  stock 
should  be  done  with  filler  type  material 
(layers  of  wood  or  plastic)  and  perhaps 


finishing  off  with  a thin  rubber  pad.  Cut- 
ting off  a stock  should  not  be  done  until 
there  is  ample  proof  that  is  the  correct 
step  to  take.  I am  unalterably  opposed  to 
grabbing  an  8-point  ripsaw  and  casually 
whacking  off  an  inch  or  two. 

The  rifleman  can  adjust  to  almost  any 
stock  if  he  has  to.  Under  most  hunting 
conditions,  there  is  ample  time  to  pull  or 
twist  the  rifle  into  a shooting  position. 
Shotgunning  is  much  different.  Time  is 
essential  in  the  field.  A second  or  so  can 
spell  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  Shotgunning  is  reflex  action 
pure  and  simple.  Consequently,  every- 
thing must  be  in  tune.  There  has  to  be 
rhythm  in  the  swing,  the  trigger  slap, 
and  the  follow  through.  It’s  all  one  fluid 
movement.  All  of  these  ingredients  are 
essential  in  good  field  shooting,  but  fol- 


NOTICEABLY  DIFFERENT  stock  styles  are 
apparent  here,  yet  each  was  developed  to 
serve  a purpose  and  fills  the  bill  for  specific 
kinds  of  shooting. 
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doesn  t tell  us  much.  Maybe  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  for  upland  hunting  the 
gun  should  have  the  action  weight  cen- 
tered between  the  hands  and  be  just  a 
whisper  barrel-heavy. 

To  just  point  a shotgun  in  a dazzling 
display  of  speed  does  not  prove  the  gun 
is  fast  or  balanced.  It  must  end  up  point- 
ing at  the  target.  Cutting  off  barrels, 
shortening  stocks,  or  reducing  weight  in 
any  manner  does  not  make  a gun  fast. 
Due  to  its  lightness,  it  may  get  to  the 
shoulder  quicker,  but  getting  the  muz- 
zle to  point  the  same  each  time  is  a 
different  matter.  I have  an  Ithaca  SKB 
280  double  with  25-inch  barrels.  Bored 
improved  cylinder  in  both  tubes,  it’s  a 
beauty  and  weighs  just  under  6 pounds. 
But  I often  miss  with  the  first  shot  sim- 
ply because  I overreact  on  a quick  shot 
and  the  muzzle  doesn’t  point  where  my 
mind  tells  it  to  go. 

I’m  a strong  advocate  of  26-inch  bar- 
rels, but  slightly  longer  ones  will  make 
the  gun  easier  to  swing  smoothly.  The 
weight-forward,  or  as  I called  it  before, 
barrel-heavy,  idea  comes  into  play  here. 
Barrels  too  far  below  28  inches  have  a 
tendency  to  be  erratic  in  movement.  I 
think  it’s  a combination  of  length  and 
weight  that  makes  the  longer  barrels  fas- 
ter to  get  on  the  target.  I stick  with  the 
26-inch  barrel  due  to  its  compactness. 
Several  inches  or  more  in  length  may 
seem  insignificant,  but  I find  that  just  as 
annoying  as  a stock  that  is  too  long. 

Make  It  Simple 

The  main  theme  in  shotgun  shooting 
is  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  I hold 
gunwriters  somewhat  guilty  of  making 
shotgunning  too  complex.  I’m  not  im- 
plying it’s  all  that  easy,  but  both  writers 
and  instructors  often  go  into  vivid  detail 
to  explain  the  complexities  of  using  the 
shotgun.  I maintain  it’s  simply  a matter 
of  finding  the  gun  that  fits,  being  re- 
petitious in  gun  shouldering,  and  con- 
centrating on  swing  and  follow  through. 

The  argument  will  never  cease  over 
whether  a shotgun  is  pointed  or  aimed. 
Rifle  shooters  have  a tough  time  not  aim- 
ing, but  the  shotgun  is  not  meant  to  be 
aimed  like  a rifle.  The  rifle  fires  a single 
projectile  that  must  be  guided  or  aimed 
to  hit  a given  area.  The  shotgun  throws  a 
pattern  or  spread  of  shot,  which  grows  in 


BOB  CRISSMAN  of  Adrian  finds  his  single 
barrel  Stevens  perfectly  suitable  for  fast- 
moving  cottontails,  while  Lewis  likes  Ithaca 
SKB  over-under  for  such  shooting. 

low  through  must  be  learned  if  the 
shooter  is  going  to  rise  above  a mediocre 
status.  The  seasoned  shotgunner  usually 
swings  in  from  behind  the  target,  tracks 
it  to  determine  its  speed  and  angle, 
swings  on  through,  and  slaps  (not 
squeezes)  the  trigger  as  the  muzzle 
passes  the  target. 

To  become  proficient  at  this  takes 
plenty  of  dry  run  practice  and  a fast  gun. 
I mention  fast  gun  because  many  in  the 
writing  fraternity,  plus  a lot  of  top 
shooters,  often  give  the  impression  a fast 
gun  is  one  that  is  light  in  weight.  There 
is  truth  in  this,  since  a light  object  can  be 
moved  more  quickly  than  a heavy  one, 
but  weight  has  little  to  do  with  how  fast 
the  gun  is.  Balance  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  I have  no  qualms  in  saying  that  a 
balanced  shotgun  that  hits  the  scales  at 
an  even  8 pounds  (that’s  very  heavy)  will 
not  hinder  the  hunter  in  his  point  or 
swing  if  the  stock  dimensions  are  cor- 
rect. 

I suppose  it’s  "to  each  his  own  in 
describing  balance.  My  firearms  dic- 
tionary simply  says  it  is  “the  center  of 
gravity.  . . . Good  balance  is  highly  de- 
sirable in  a hunting  gun.  That  still 
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diameter  as  it  moves  farther  from  the 
muzzle.  At  25  yards  the  shot  pattern 
from  a modified  choke  will  be  three  feet 
across.  A cylinder  bore  will  be  four  feet 
wide  at  30  yards.  This  proves  aiming 
does  not  have  to  be  as  precise  as  with  a 
rifle.  Even  if  a significant  pointing  error 
is  made,  the  hunter  can  still  make  the 
kill. 

Right  Choke 

One  thing  that  can  improve  field  suc- 
cess is  to  choose  the  right  amount  of 
choke  and  the  right  size  shot.  Here,  I 
have  taken  the  dragon  by  the  tail.  In 
fact.  I’m  so  far  out  on  tbe  proverbial 
limb,  it’s  pitiful.  Still,  undaunted  I will 
continue,  and  1 11  step  smack  into  the 
middle  of  the  mudhole  by  saying  that  a 
great  percentage  of  small  game  hunters 
use  the  wrong  shot  size  and  are  carrying 
shotguns  that  are  overchoked.  Let  s be 
logical.  An  upland  shotgun  is  specifically 
designed  to  throw  a wide  shot  pattern  at 
close  range.  We  defeat  this  aspect  and 
lower  our  chances  for  success  by  squeez- 
ing down  the  pattern’s  diameter  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  choke  in  the  bar- 
rel. We  take  great  pride  in  boasting  that 
our  full  choke  outfit  lays  over  80  percent 
of  its  shot  in  a 30-inch  circle  at  40  yards. 
Amazing!  Well,  not  exactly.  Fine  for 
long  range  waterfowling,  but  most  rab- 
bits and  grouse  are  killed  under  25 
yards. 

At  normal  small  game  killing  ranges, 
the  full  choke  pattern  is  roughly  two  feet 
in  diameter.  A modified  will  add 
another  foot,  and  the  improved  cylinder 
will  rub  the  four-foot  mark.  With  so 
many  variables  involved  in  small  game 
shooting  and  precious  little  time  to  fig- 
ure them  out,  the  hunter  should  stick 
with  the  largest  pattern.  Why  settle  for  a 
20-inch  pattern  at  20  yards  from  a full 
choke,  when  the  IC  bore  will  increase 
the  pattern’s  diameter  to  over  three 
feet? 

The  antiquated  belief  that  big  shot  is 
more  deadly  than  small  shot  is  pure 
hogwash.  Yet,  the  rabbit  and  grouse 
covers  are  filled  with  hunters  carrying  6s 
for  the  first  shot  and  4s  for  the  remaining 
ones.  I won’t  get  involved  in  this  column 
with  shock  and  its  effects,  but  I will  say 
that  every  pellet  that  hits  contributes  to 
the  kill.  A pellet  can’t  be  precisely 


placed  in  a vital  area,  hence  the  need  for 
many  pellets  striking  the  target.  I have 
bagged  rabbits  and  grouse  that  did  not 
have  a single  pellet  in  what  would  be 
called  a vital  organ  area.  In  every  case, 
six  to  eight  pellets  had  connected,  and 
their  cumulative  effect  gave  an  instant 
kill. 

Seasoned  hunters  have  told  me  they 
stuck  with  extra  large  shot  because  it 
gets  through  more  brush  and  vegeta- 
tion. At  long  ranges  this  could  be  true, 
but  at  the  distance  from  the  pitcher  s 
mound  to  home  plate,  I doubt  that  this  is 
significant.  I ll  stick  with  my  belief  that 
eight  to  ten  small  pellets  hitting  a rabbit 
or  grouse  will  make  more  kills  and  leave 
fewer  cripples  than  banking  on  one  or 
two  large  pellets  to  do  the  job. 

The  ideal  small  game  shotgun  would 
be  a two-barrel  outfit  bored  "open  and 
full.  This  setup  would  meet  nearly  every 
field  requirement.  Since  that  isn’t  read- 
ily available,  I suggest  improved  cylin- 
der and  modified  in  doubles.  For  pumps 
and  autoloaders,  my  first  suggestion 
would  be  IC  if  rabbits  and  grouse  are  the 
usual  targets,  or  modified  if  the  gun  will 
be  used  for  all  types  of  small  game  shoot- 
ing. I see  little  or  no  need  for  the  full 
choke. 

On  two-barrel  outfits,  I use  8s  in  the 
IC  barrel  and  7V2S  in  the  modified.  In 
pumps  and  autos,  I have  good  success 
with  a standard  trap  load  of  H/s  ounces  of 
8s  for  the  first  shot,  and  114  ounces  of 
714s  for  backup  shots.  I get  all  of  my 
loads  from  shotshell  reloading  manuals. 

Learning  to  use  the  shotgun  does  take 
plenty  of  practice.  Shoot  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Skeet  and  trap  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  shooter  s hunting  problems,  but 
they  will  teach  swing  and  follow 
through. 

Shotgunning  is  not  baffling,  it’s  sim- 
ple. Any  hunter  can  learn.  Be  more  con- 
cerned with  the  fit  of  the  shotgun  than 
its  gauge  or  make.  There  are  no  tricks. 
It’s  just  implementing  certain  proce- 
dures— one  fluid  motion  of  shouldering 
the  gun,  swinging  in  from  behind  to  get 
the  target’s  angle  and  speed,  sweeping 
through  the  target  and  slapping  the  trig- 
ger as  the  muzzle  passes  it.  That  s all; 
there’s  nothing  more.  If  you  heed  this 
advice,  you’ll  become  a better  field  shot. 
Believe  me. 


OCTOBER,  1979 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


There’s  only  one  tree  between  the  towns 
of  Newman  and  Orogrande,  New  Mexico 
(40  miies) — and  it  was  planted  by  civilians 
at  Fort  Bliss.  Caretaker  Floyd  Nelson,  a 
railroad  brakeman,  has  nurtured  it  through 
some  rough  times.  Anyway,  the  locals  de- 
cided it  was  worth  protecting,  so  they  de- 
clared it  the  “Oh  Gee!  National  Forest’’  on 
Arbor  Day.  The  American  Forest  Associa- 
tion points  out  that  while  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  hasn’t  yet  recognized  the  one-tree 
National  Forest,  it  doesn’t  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything.  And  it  is  unique. 


A majority  of  Minnesota’s  legislators 
agreed  with  conservationists  by  passing  a 
wetlands  protection  act.  It  has  two  major 
provisions:  one  eliminates  property  tax  on 
privately-owned  wetlands  in  the  state,  the 
other  offers  a tax  credit  to  landowners  who 
agree  not  to  drain  their  wetlands.  Counties 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  state’s  general 
revenue  fund  for  the  program’s  costs.  As 
humans  discover  more  and  more  values  of 
wetlands,  such  programs  are  increasingly 
viewed  as  good  economic  investments. 


When  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission met  in  July,  there  were  mixed  re- 
sults for  the  world’s  whales.  Some  good 
results  were  a limited  ban  on  huge  “factory 
ships,”  the  creation  of  a whale  sanctuary  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Japan’s  agreement 
to  stop  buying  whale  products  from  whalers 
who  ignore  the  IWC  quotas.  The  quota  on 
sperm  whales  was  reduced  by  about  7,000, 
but  the  quota  on  fin  whales  was  increased 
by  about  200;  both  species  are  en- 
dangered. The  highly  endangered  bow- 
head  and  humpback  were  the  subject  of 
great  controversy;  the  IWC  decided  to  allow 


continued  limited  hunting  by  aboriginal 
whalers  such  as  Eskimos.  It  was  a difficult 
decision,  since  the  banning  of  such  hunting 
would  have  ended  these  cultures,  which 
center  around  the  whale  hunt.  According  to 
some  experts,  even  a complete  ban  on 
hunting  the  bowhead  might  not  save  this 
species. 


The  Pittman-Robertson  program  is  safe 
for  another  year.  Suit  had  been  brought 
against  it  by  protectionist  groups  and  it 
seemed  for  a while  that  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  aid  to  wildlife  (from  excise  taxes  on 
hunting  arms  and  ammunition)  would  be 
tied  up  in  red  tape.  But  several  agreements 
were  reached,  and  the  judge  finally  dis- 
missed the  case  under  certain  conditions: 
The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  must 
publish  the  availability  of  findings  of  182 
contested  projects  and  allow  30  days  for 
comment;  and  the  plaintiffs  cannot  bring 
another  suit  before  next  July. 


The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  recently  found  itself  with  a 
zoo.  Lions,  tigers,  monkeys  and  assorted 
other  animals — 55  in  all  were  confiscated 
because  they  were  kept  under  inhumane 
conditions.  The  owner  had  allegedly  aban- 
doned them  without  food  for  1 0 days;  many 
of  the  big  cats  were  so  weak  they  couldn’t 
stand  up.  The  court  turned  them  back  over 
to  the  owner,  but  wildlife  officers  have  made 
up  a diet  and  are  supervising  daily  feedings 
of  the  animals.  At  Florida’s  Wildlife’s 
presstime,  the  owner's  financial  compe- 
tency was  still  to  be  determined. 


People  in  Webb  County,  Texas,  were 
upset  about  a decline  in  the  quality  of  bucks 
shot  there,  which  many  felt  was  due  to  an 
overharvest  of  bucks  before  they  reached 
good  body  size  and  antler  development.  So 
the  state  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  set 
up  a buck-permit  system  for  several  years. 
They  were  able  to  distribute  the  buck  har- 
vest “in  an  equitable  manner”  through  their 
permits,  but  the  program  didn't  do  what  was 
hoped.  The  quality  of  bucks  actually  went 
down,  because  the  antlerless  permits 
weren’t  used  enough,  and  the  population 
wasn’t  controlled;  the  excess  animals  ate 
up  more  forage.  “Improvements  in  antler 
development  and  body  size,”  the  biologists 
conclude,  “depend  on  adequate  quantities 
of  high-quality  deer  foods"  rather  than  sim- 
ply waiting  for  the  bucks  to  get  bigger. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION  — 

IF  I HIT  AND  KILL  A DEER  WITH  MY  CAR  IN  DEER  SEASON, 
MAY  I KEEP  THE  DEER  ? 

ANSWER  

NO,  DEER  BECOME  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ONLY  WHEN 
KILLED  IN  OPEN  SEASON  WITH  A LEGAL 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1979-1980 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  June  1,  1979,  established  the 
following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  hirbearers  for  the  1979-1980 
hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  The 
opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds  or  animals  on 
November  3 will  be  9:00  a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.,  and  raccoons  which  may  be  hunted  any 
hour  except  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sunset  to 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds  are  listed  in 
September  and  October  issues  of  GAMES  NEWS. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily  Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit  Limit 

First  Day  Last  Day 

6 12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined)  

. . Oct.  20.  . .Nov.  24  AND 

2 4 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  12,  1980 
. . Oct.  20  . . Nov.  24  AND 

4 8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  12,  1980 
Nov.  3 . . .Nov.  24  AND 

2 4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only  (except  in  designated  area 

Dec.  26.  . .Jan.  5,  1980 
* Nov.  3 . . .Nov.  24 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area* 

Dec.  26 . . .Jan.  12,  1980 

4 8 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Nov.  3 . . .Nov.  10 

5 10 

Raccoons  (Hunting)*  

. . Nov.  3.  . Jan.  31,  1980 

Daily  Season 

Limit  Limit 

1 1 

Wild  Turkey — Statewide 

. . Nov.  3.  . .Nov.  17 

1 1 

Spring  Gobbler  Season  (bearded  birds  only)  . 
Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares  

. . Apr.  26.  . .May  17,  1980 

2 4 

. Dec.  26 . . .Jan.  1,  1980 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)* 

No  Close  Season 

Unlimited 

FURBEARERS 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)*  

Sunday  hunting  prohibited. 
. . Nov.  3.  . Jan.  31,  1980 

Unlimited 

NON-GAME 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep.  1 . . .Nov.  25 

1 1 

BIG  GAME 

Bear,  over  1 year  old,  by  individual  or  by  hunting 

Jan.  4,  1980  Apr.  13,  1980 
Jun.  6,  1980  Aug.  31,  1980 

party  of  two  or  more  

. Dec.  17 

( Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Sep.  29.  . .Nov.  2 AND 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 
or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

Dec.  26.  ..Jan.  5,  1980 
Nov.  26.  . .Dec.  8 

1 1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

< 

license,  Special  Regulations  Areas  listed  below* 

Nov.  26 . . . Dec.  8 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Dec.  10.  . .Dec.  11  1 

Counties  listed  below*  

Dec.  12  | 

Counties,  and  parts  of,  listed  below*  .... 

. Dec.  10  . . Dec.  15 

Deer,  Antlered  and  Antlerless — with  specified 
_ muzzleloader 

. Dec.  26.  . Jan.  5,  1980 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossums,  Raccoons,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  * (traps)  Nov.  11 . . .Jan.  31,  1980 


Unlimited  Minks* Nov.  22 . . . Dec.  15 

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only) Nov.  22...  Dec.  15 

5 5 Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Pike,  Susquehanna,  Wayne  Feb.  9 . . . Mar.  9,  1980 

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only) — Remainder  of  State  Feb.  9 . . . Mar.  9,  1980 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Cub  Bears,  Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 
NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges,  Red  Squirrels  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 

FALCONRY  SEASONS — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 


*For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  furbearers  and  small 
game,  consult  the  1979-80  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

Shuffling  lazily  through  the  forest,  paddling  playfully  in  a stream,  or 
speeding  down  a cleared  right-of-way,  the  black  hear  is  an  impressive 
sight  It  feeds  on  whatever  s easily  available,  including  carrion  and 
garbage.  Despite  its  inelegant  eating  habits,  though,  it’s  a prized  game 
animal  What  will  happen  to  bear  populations  during  this  first  open 
season  after  two  nonhunting  years  will  depend  on  weather  and  the 
sportsmanship  of  bear  hunters. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Spiking  The  Guns  of  Autumn 


IN  THE  FALL  OF  1975,  CBS  presented  a so-called  documentary  on  hunting 
called  "The  Guns  of  Autumn.’’  It  was  quite  likely  the  most  anti-hunting  program 
ever  presented  on  television,  one  which  created  an  incredible  response,  both 
emotional  and  intellectual,  from  both  pro-  and  anti-hunters.  Our  feelings  about  the 
program  were  presented  in  an  editorial  in  the  November  1975  issue  entitled  The 
BS  of  CBS.  The  mail  we  received — the  greatest  amount  from  any  editorial  we’ve 
published — indicated  your  complete  agreement  with  our  comments. 

The  Guns  of  Autumn  is  again  in  the  news  because  a Pennsylvania  hunter  who 
was  portrayed  in  a bad  light  in  the  program  took  CBS  to  court  and  won. 

Randall  Uhl,  a Venango  County  sportsman,  was  one  of  the  hunters  who  appeared 
in  the  goose-hunting  segment  of  The  Guns  of  Autumn  filmed  at  Pymatuning 
Waterfowl  Area  in  Crawford  County.  In  the  show,  Uhl  was  depicted  as  shooting  a 
goose  while  it  was  on  the  ground.  Such  an  act  is  not  against  the  law  but  ethical 
hunters  have  long  scorned  such  practices.  Uhl  did  no  such  shooting.  The  goose 
which  he  shot  was  flying.  However,  “The  Guns  of  Autumn  made  it  appear 
otherwise.  Uhl  was  highly  offended  by  the  presentation.  Represented  by  Attorney 
David  Brandt  of  Franklin,  he  filed  suit  against  the  network,  claiming  the  film  was 
defamatory  because  it  misrepresented  what  occurred.  The  trial  was  held  in  Erie 
District  Federal  Court  in  late  August.  Among  those  testifying  were  Conservation 
Officer  Supervisor  Fred  Servey,  who  witnessed  the  actual  event,  and  Game  Com- 
missioner Robert  Sutherland,  of  Erie.  Sutherland  pointed  out  to  the  court  that 
“ground  swatting”  game  birds  is  highly  unethical,  and  it  was  brought  out  that  during 
the  Game  Commission’s  hunter  education  courses  administered  to  some  50,000 
youngsters  annually,  the  shooting  of  game  birds  on  the  ground  is  definitely  discour- 
aged as  unsportsmanlike. 

The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  Uhl.  The  jury  awarded  one  dollar.  This  is  typical 
of  decisions  such  as  this,  where  the  actual  monetary  value  of  damages  cannot  readily 
be  determined.  It  is  not  known  at  this  writing  whether  CBS  will  appeal  the  decision. 

In  a large  sense,  the  importance  of  this  decision  rests  with  the  fact  that  an 
individual  sportsman  who  was  convinced  he  had  been  wrongly  taken  advantage  of 
did  battle  with  a national  television  network  in  a federal  court  and  won. 

That’s  something  few  persons  anywhere  in  the  world  will  ever 
experience,  something  that  Randy  will  remember  with  satisfaction  and 
pride  for  the  rest  of  his  life — and  something  that  you  and  I and 
everyone  else  who  values  the  rights  of  the  individual  should  be  proud 


of. 


As  a result  of  his  courageous  stand,  Uhl  has  been  named  one  of  the 
first  winners  of  the  Game  Commission’s  coveted  SPORT  Ethics 
Award.  The  presentation  was  made  in  September  at  a dinner  at  the 
Venango  County  Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  for  landowners. 
This  award  honors  those  who  contribute  significantly  to  law 
enforcement,  hunter-landowner  relations  or  wildlife  conservation.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  SPORT  program  (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together)  created  to  eliminate  slob  hunters  from  the  ranks  of  the 
hunting  fraternity. — Bob  Bell. 


Editorials  may  be  reprinted  if  credit  line  is  given 
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BEAGLES  MAY  NOT  be  glamorous,  but 
they’re  fun,  and  they  find  the  birds.  Don 
Beaver  (left)  and  Ken  Grenoble  display  re- 
sults of  a beagle-assisted  hunt. 

Two  rabbits  and  a cock  pheasant 
burst  out  of  the  patch  of  swamp 
brush  just  a few  steps  ahead  of  the 
dogs.  I swung  a little  ahead  of  some 
thornapple  trees  and  when  the  rooster 
cleared  them  he  crumpled  under  the 
load  of  No.  6 shot  from  my  16-gauge. 

Just  as  I pulled  the  trigger,  I heard 
the  blast  of  my  son  Mark’s  20-gauge. 
One  of  the  rabbits  had  cut  a sharp  right 
and  ran  nearly  over  him.  Running  to 
pick  up  the  rooster,  I could  hear  the 
beagle  music — the  hounds  had  picked 
up  the  trail  of  the  second  rabbit.  As  I 
tucked  the  bird  into  my  game  pouch,  I 
heard  Ken’s  20-gauge  double  bark. 

“I  got  it!’’  he  yelled. 

So  in  less  than  a minute  we  had  two 
rabbits  and  a pheasant. 

Sound  too  good  to  be  true?  Well,  to 
be  sure,  that  doesn’t  happen  every 


time,  but  it  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
excitement  you  can  expect  when  you 
turn  beagles  loose  in  the  brush. 

Beagles  just  plain  love  to  hunt — 
anything!  They  are  usually  thought  of  as 
rabbit  dogs,  and  indeed  they  have  been 
used  to  chase  bunnies  since  somewhere 
around  the  10th  century,  as  nearly  as 
anyone  can  tell.  But  more  and  more, 
sportsmen  are  realizing  that  in  addition 
to  bunny  busting,  beagles  are  great  for 
chasing  pheasants,  sniffing  out  grouse 
and  even  treeing  squirrels. 

I can  hear  the  bird  dog  purists  groan- 
ing already.  True,  a pointer  holding 
over  a bird  is  a beautiful  sight,  and  a 
spaniel  working  a grouse  cover  is 
equally  esthetic.  But  the  sportsman 
who  has  limited  time  to  hunt  and  likes 
to  hunt  everything  should  consider 
beagles.  For  the  outdoorsman  who 
perhaps  has  neither  time,  space  nor 
money  for  the  raising  and  training  of 
one  kind  of  dog  for  rabbits  and  another 
for  birds,  beagles  are  the  answer. 
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IfcACLh  ■•HUMaS 

By  Shirley  Grenoble 


Beagles  seldom  present  magazine 
cover-type  pictures  as  they  plod  along 
attending  to  business,  but  for  down-to- 
earth,  rout-  em-out-of-a-brushpile, 
chase-  em-down-a-corn-row,  flush-  em- 
out-of-a-weed-pateh  action,  beagles 
can  t be  beat.  It  doesn  t matter  to  a 
beagle  whether  the  “rabbits  are  wear- 
ing fur  or  feathers,  just  so  he  can  chase 
them. 

The  one  constant  in  hunting  with 
beagles  is  that  when  they  start  into 
cover,  anything  in  it  is  going  to  come 
out — running!  Rabbits  make  their 
circles,  so  you  pick  a spot  and  wait. 
Pheasants  take  off  with  the  speed  and 
verve  of  Olympic  runners.  So  when  our 
5-year-old  Prince’s  tonguing  is  “birdy 
(steady  and  high  pitched)  and  he  is 
zooming  away  on  a pretty  straight 
course,  we  take  off  running  too. 

A pheasant  usually  flushes  when  he 
runs  out  of  cover.  This  may  be  at  the 
end  of  a quarter  mile  of  corn  or  a 
hundred-yard-long  weedfield,  but  if 


you  expect  to  get  a shot  you  must  keep 
up  with  the  dog.  Even  a grouse  will  run 
a goodly  distance  when  pushed  by  a 
hound.  Hunting  behind  a beagle  does 
demand  good  lungs  and  strong  legs. 

We  found  this  rill  out  by  accident 
over  twenty  years  ago.  On  that 
November  day,  Ken  and  I turned  the 
dogs  into  a weedy  patch  that  bordered  a 
small  strip  of  com  on  a central  Pennsyl- 
vania hillside  in  search  of  rabbits.  The 
dogs  started  to  tongue  immediately,  so 
we  picked  likely  spots  to  watch  for  the 
circling  rabbit.  That’s  what  we  always 
did  when  Andy’s  deep  bark  punctuated 
the  air. 

Except  this  time  the  rabbit  acted  sort 
of  funny.  Instead  of  a circle,  it  made  a 
small  arc  into  a corn  patch,  sprinted  to 
the  end  of  a row  and  whoosh! — our 
“rabbit’  exploded  into  the  air,  cackling 
pompously,  and  sailed  back  over  our 
heads. 

We  both  stood  frozen,  gaping  in 
amazement,  and  watched  the  pheasant 
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disappear,  too  dumbfounded  at  the 
sight  of  a pheasant  in  our  rabbit  cover 
to  shoulder  a gun.  It  didn't  take  us  long 
to  recover  from  the  jolt.  From  then  on 
we  prepared  for  anything  when  we 
went  gunning  behind  the  beagles. 

So,  a day’s  hunting  with  beagles — 
what’s  it  like?  Typical  was  the  final 
Saturday  of  last  small  game  season 
when  Ken,  Mark  and  I went  to  Union 
County  to  hunt  as  guests  of  our  friend 
Don  Beaver  of  Milton. 

Ideal  Cover 

Much  of  the  corn  which  had  been 
standing  opening  day  now  was  cut, 
leaving  just  a patch  here  and  there. 
Thick  grass  strips,  small  swampy  areas, 
fencerows,  briar  patches  and  small 
woodlots  completed  the  picture,  ideal 
cover  for  small  game. 

We  started  according  to  our  usual 
game  plan.  Mark  and  I posted  at  the 
end  of  some  coni  rows  to  watch  and 
wait,  as  pheasants  started  in  these  fields 
often  run  the  length  of  the  corn  and 
flush  at  the  end.  Ken  put  Prince  and 
the  21/2-year-old  female,  Bandi,  into 
the  com.  Then  he  flanked  one  side  of 
the  corn  strip  and  Don  the  other. 
Flankers  often  get  the  shot  when  dogs 
zigzagging  through  the  corn  make  the 
birds  nervous  and  they  flush  wildly. 

Hunting  standing  com  of  course  re- 
quires the  permission  of  the  owner,  as 
we  had  here.  Without  such  approval, 
hunters  should  not  enter  these  fields. 

Before  long,  Prince  began  to  bark 
“bird  and  took  off  on  a straight  shot 
down  the  com  row.  Ken  and  Don 
stayed  with  the  dogs  until  they  came 
into  the  range  of  the  standers,  then 
they  stopped  and  let  the  dogs  bring  the 
bird  on  to  us.  However,  this  bird,  wise 
in  the  ways  of  pheasant  drives,  cut 
across  a couple  of  rows  and  galloped 
back  through  the  com,  the  dogs  follow- 
ing. Don  and  Ken  sprinted  after  them 
again.  Almost  back  to  where  they 
started,  the  cock  flushed.  One  shot 
from  Ken’s  double  brought  him  down. 

After  some  pet-and-praise  time,  it 
was  back  into  the  com  for  the  dogs. 
This  time  Bandi’s  squeals  sounded. 

“Sounds  like  a rabbit,”  yelled  Ken. 

Soon  the  cottontail  ducked  from  the 
com  and  headed  for  the  nearby  weeds. 


Mark’s  gun  spoke  and  we  now  had  one 
ringneck  and  one  rabbit. 

Next  we  stomped  out  a patch  of 
grass,  to  no  avail,  so  we  headed  the 
dogs  into  a fencerow  that  ran  up  to  the 
next  strip  of  com.  Nothing  doing. 

“The  game  must  still  be  in  the  corn 
feeding,’  Ken  said,  “After  all,  it  isn’t 
even  eight  o’clock  yet.  A couple  of  you 
better  get  up  around  to  the  end  of  that 
field.  So  Mark  and  Don  took  off.  It’s 
Ken’s  lot  always  to  be  a flanker,  as  he’s 
trained  the  dogs  to  work  close  to  him. 

Part  way  through  this  patch,  the  dogs 
picked  up  a trail  and  the  race  was  on! 
Down  at  the  end,  Mark  saw  the  birds 
hotfooting  it  straight  toward  him — two 
hens.  They  flushed,  but  the  dogs  kept 
tonguing. 

“The  dogs  aren’t  trailing  those  hens,” 
Ken  yelled. 

Three  quarters  of  the  way  down  the 
field,  the  dogs  stopped  barking  and 
began  fussing.  We  knew  what  that 
meant.  Whatever  they  were  on  had 
played  a trick  and  it  would  take  the 
dogs  awhile  to  unravel  the  trail. 

Rabbits  like  to  make  a sharp  turn, 
jump  across  a couple  of  rows  and  take 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Birds 
sometimes  do  an  about-face,  run  down 
their  own  back  trail  for  10  or  15  yards, 
then  skip  across  a few  rows.  When  a 
bird  has  momentarily  confused  the 
dogs,  it  generally  does  one  of  two 
things:  sprints  the  length  of  the  field 
and  flushes  at  the  end  to  the  surprise  of 
the  stander,  or  finds  some  heavy  cover 
and  holds  tight. 

The  way  the  dogs  were  fussing  we 
decided  they  were  on  a tightholding 
bird. 

“Be  ready,”  Ken  cautioned  me,”  it 
could  break  out  any  second  now. 

A Mad  Dash 

Then  Prince  let  out  a series  of  short 
howls  that  could  mean  only  one  thing — 
it  was  practically  teeth-on-feathers 
time.  Ken  and  I started  the  mad  dash, 
hoping  to  beat  the  bird  to  the  end. 
Abruptly,  two  birds  flushed — behind 
us!  I whirled,  but  it  was  a hen  that 
sailed  by  me.  Ken’s  gun  cracked  and  I 
saw  a rooster  drop. 

Ken  dashed  over  to  retrieve  the  bird 
but  couldn  t find  it.  I went  to  help  him, 
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but  we  found  nothing.  It  had  vanished. 

“It’s  hit  but  running,’  he  said.  “I’ll 
get  the  dogs.’ 

Hounds  would  earn  their  keep  just 
by  recovering  crippled  birds,  if  nothing 
more.  Wounded  birds  often  run  a long 
ways,  then  crawl  under  thick  cover  to 
die.  That’s  what  this  one  might  have 
done,  but  our  keen-nosed  beagles 
found  it. 

We  got  the  dogs  and  walked  down  to 
Mark  and  Don. 

“Okay,  Pop,  you’re  a rabbit  hunter 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  ” chuckled  Mark. 
“Now  maybe  the  rest  of  us  will  have  a 
chance.’’ 

“Amen  to  that!”  said  Don. 

Our  chattering  was  interrupted  by 
Prince’s  insistent  barks.  We  hadn  t 
noticed  him  sniffing  in  a tangle  of 
briars.  We  did  notice  the  rabbit  scoot 
out  of  the  thick  stuff  and  head  into  a 
woods.  Bandi  joined  the  chase  and  we 
all  found  likely  spots  and  waited. 

After  a bit  the  dogs  started  back 
toward  us  and  I spotted  the  rabbit  hop- 
ping toward  me  about  60  yards  away. 

I’ll  let  it  get  to  that  little  clearing  in 
front  of  me  before  I shoot,  I told 
myself.  Trouble  was,  when  the  rabbit 
got  to  the  opening  it  really  poured  on 
the  coal  and  I shot  two  feet  behind  it. 
The  faithful  beagles  trailed  it  straight  to 
a hole.  Well,  so  much  for  that! 

“Let’s  get  on  over  to  the  cover  on 


that  hill,  Ken  said.  “Shirley,  you  and 
Don  get  to  the  other  end.  Mark  and  I 
will  bring  the  dogs  through.  When  I 
rounded  the  end  of  a fencerow  I saw  a 
rooster  dart  across  an  opening.  “One 
headed  your  way,”  I yelled  to  Don. 

Soon  we  could  hear  the  dogs  barking 
like  banshees.  They  were  coming 
straight  for  us.  Just  as  programmed,  the 
birds  broke  at  the  end.  A hen  flushed 
over  Don’s  head  and  a rooster  over 
mine.  I swung  around  and  leveled  on  a 
straightaway  shot.  It  dropped  like  a 
stone  at  my  shot. 

The  dogs  didn  t stop  when  they  came 
to  the  end.  They  fussed,  then  circled 
back  up  through.  Mark,  puffing  from 
having  kept  up  with  the  dogs  all  the 
way,  motioned  for  Don  to  stay  with 
them  this  time.  Don  only  had  to  run 
about  a hundred  yards  when  the  cock 
flushed  and  he  downed  it  with  his 
second  shot. 

We  stopped  to  rest.  Between  bites  of 
candy  bars  and  apples,  we  commented 
about  what  a lucky  morning  it  had 
been.  Four  pheasants  and  one  rabbit. 

And  so  it  goes.  I repeat,  not  every 
day  is  quite  so  action  filled,  but  enough 
of  them  are  to  make  it  interesting,  and 
that  s what  counts.  We  always  expect 
lots  of  fun  and  a few  surprises  when  we 
let  the  dogs  loose  in  the  brush.  They 
usually  deliver.  Days  like  this  are  sort 
ofbeagle  bonuses. 


The  Gasoline  Situation 

In  addition  to  our  million-plus  resident  hunters,  upwards  of  100,000  nonresident 
sportsmen  come  to  Pennsylvania  to  hunt  in  a normal  year.  This  fall,  because  of  the 
gasoline  shortage,  many  will  be  uneasy  about  the  possibility  of  getting  fuel  for  their 
cars.  As  this  is  written  in  mid-August,  the  supply  is  reasonable,  according  to  Curt 
Wilson  of  the  Governor’s  Energy  Council,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  predict 
what  the  situation  will  be  November  and  December.  Currently  there  is  a $5.00 
minimum  purchase  requirement,  and  some  stations  set  their  own  maximum  pur- 
chases. The  situation  might  have  changed  by  the  time  you  read  this.  For  up-to-date 
information,  you  can  phone  one  of  the  following  Fuel  Information  Telephone  Num- 
bers during  business  hours  Monday  through  Friday:  Pocono  Region:  71 7-629-1 900; 
Valley  Forge  Region:  215-275-4636;  Hershey  Region:  717-534-3005;  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike  travelers  can  get  information  by  calling  1-800-932-0784. 
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Wildlife  Habitat  Islands 

By  Dale  E.  Sheffer 

Chief,  Division  of  Game  Management 


HABITAT  is  a basic  need  of  all 
wildlife.  Adequate  habitat  during 
winter  stress  is  a sort  of  “island”  that  is 
vital  to  the  recovery  of  wildlife  popula- 
tions. 

Hunting  is  mv  favorite  pastime,  but  I 
spend  three  times  as  many  hours  ob- 
serving wildlife  while  exercising  my  dog 
as  I do  hunting.  In  my  six  months  of 
observing  wildlife  out  of  season  each 
year,  I examine  the  habitat  and  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  behavior  patterns  of 
wildlife  within  it.  My  overriding  in- 
terest is  the  management  and  perpetua- 
tion of  wildlife.  In  other  words,  I want  to 
know  how  the  different  species  are  do- 
ing, where  they  can  be  found  at  different 
times,  and  why  they  are  there. 

Small  game  such  as  rabbits  and 
pheasants  critically  depend  on  islands  of 
habitat  in  times  of  stress  such  as  those 
produced  by  the  winters  of  1976-77  and 
1977-78.  A good  habitat  island  will  as- 
sure wildlife  survival  following  maxi- 
mum hunting  pressures  and  under  the 
severest  stress  winter  can  apply.  The 
value  of  these  areas  was  made  vividly 
clear  to  me  in  1978.  From  August 
through  December  last  year,  I found  a 
fair  to  good  supply  of  rabbits  and  pheas- 
ants in  several  of  my  favorite  areas.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  they  were  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  several  other  favorite 
haunts.  Reflecting  on  the  reasons  for  the 
difference,  I realized  that  the  good  and 
bad  areas  in  the  fall  of  1978  were  results 
of  conditions  in  January  of  that  year. 
Food  and  cover  had  been  adequate  in 
some,  inadequate  in  others.  Areas 
which  had  provided  adequate  food  and 
cover  for  adults  the  previous  winter 
meant  better  reproduction  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring  and  summer.  Inadequate 
habitat  islands  allowed  some  adult  sur- 
vival but  lowered  reproduction. 


Now  let’s  consider  habitat  islands  for 
deer.  In  parts  of  northern  Pennsylvania, 
the  needs  are  similar.  Elsewhere  there 
may  be  too  many  habitat  islands.  Re- 
stricted land  access  often  prevents  suffi- 
cient harvest  of  deer  to  control  their 
population  growth.  Without  proper 
harvest  management,  deer  can  cause 
agricultural  and  forest  damage.  Without 
management,  deer  can  destroy  what 
they  need  to  survive. 

Rabbits  and  pheasants  adapt  well  to 
humans,  as  do  deer,  but  the  former 
need  more  protective  cover  in 
proximity  to  food — habitat  islands — to 
avoid  excessive  mortality  from  starva- 
tion, cats,  dogs  and  wild  predators. 

Without  habitat  islands,  small  game 
species,  in  spite  of  great  reproductive 
potential,  recover  insufficiently  area- 
wide following  winter  stress,  even  in 
good  reproductive  seasons.  Back-to- 
back  severe  winters  take  a great  toll. 
Where  habitat  islands  are  adequate  and 
well  spaced,  small  game  will  recover 
fairly  quickly  following  winter  stress 
periods.  I found  this  to  be  the  key  to  the 
question  many  hunters  asked  in  1978. 

Adequate  habitat  islands  for  small 
ame  are  somewhat  different  than  for 
eer,  but  they  are  an  answer  for  these 
wildlife  species.  Professional  wildlife 
managers  such  as  those  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commision  face  a 
difficult  problem — how  to  create  such 
habitat  islands  to  everyone’s  satisfaction 
when  the  objectives  of  countless  land- 
owners  are  so  complicated  and  so  often 
at  odds. 

One  difference  between  the  “good  ol 
days  and  now  is  the  number  and  size  of 
habitat  islands,  their  probability  of  con- 
tinued existence,  and  their  effect  on 
human  and  wildlife  generations  in  the 
future. 
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How  to  Pickpocket  Pheasants 

By  Tom  McGuinness 


PHEASANTS  ARE  not  pattern  per- 
formers as  are  some  other  upland 
game  birds.  The  problem  that  confronts 
most  hunters  is  where  to  find  these 
sprinters  and  livers  when  the  pressures 
from  opening  week  push  them  from 
their  obvious  and  often  exposed  loca- 
tions, for  pheasants  do  have  a knack  of 
disappearing.  When  the  season  closes 
and  snow  is  around,  you  often  spot 
them  congregated  in  bunches.  You  ask 
yourself  where  they  were  just  a few 
weeks  before  when  they  were  legal 
game. 

A couple  of  unusual  occurrences  on 
good  pheasant  grange  unlocked  some 
secrets.  This  enabled  me  to  have 
roasted  pheasant  during  the  entire  sea- 
son and  not  just  opening  week. 

Adams  County  had  an  option  some 
years  back  to  offer  its  inhabitants  a soil 
bank  program.  If  the  farm  had  areas  left 
unplanted  or  grown  to  weeds,  the 
owner  was  paid  a sum  for  this  untilled 
land.  The  State  paid  for  this  through  an 
arrangement  made  available  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Such 
programs  aren  t operational  now,  with 
our  emphasis  on  feeding  the  world. 
One  of  the  stipulations  for  property 
owners  in  this  program  was  allowing 
hunters  access  to  the  land.  The 
sportsman  had  to  ask  permission  and 
was  asked  to  fill  out  a survey  card  to  be 
dropped  into  the  mail  after  hunting.  As 
a result  of  this  program,  fields  and 
hideaways  often  previously  posted  were 
made  accessible.  It  resulted  in  two  of 
the  finest  pheasant  years  we  ever  had, 
although  spring  hatching  weather  condi- 
tions weren’t  anything  to  boast  about. 

What  I learned  from  this  was  that 
pheasants  increase  well  in  farming  areas 
when  cover  is  left  undisturbed,  espe- 
cially on  acres  away  from  easy  access. 

The  second  observation  resulted 
from  a different  experience.  We  had  a 
very  wet  spring  one  year.  Heavy  and 
frequent  downpours  from  mid-May 


PHEASANTS  WILL  FILL  your  pockets  when 
you  learn  to  scout  for  and  hunt  habitat  pock- 
ets. Small  areas  with  distinct  boundaries,  of- 
fering what  pheasants  like,  these  pockets 
can  be  picked  with  grand  results. 

through  mid-June  overflowed  rills  and 
left  heavy  surface  water  throughout  the 
grange.  Much  of  the  first  hatch  was 
destroyed.  Judging  from  the  tiny  birds 
seen  when  dog  training  in  August,  a 
second  hatch  was  tried  by  some  birds. 
As  we  began  hunting,  the  usual  spots 
were  thinned  out  in  no  time.  Just  a 
long  week  into  a season  we  were  push- 
ing hard  all  day  behind  excellent  dogs 
and  only  pouching  a couple  of 
ringnecks. 

The  game  plan  had  to  be  changed — 
and  it  was. 

Getting  off  the  beaten  track  and  into 
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coverts  not  too  far  distant  from  where 
others  hunted  polled  our  bag  limits  into 
the  record  column.  Pocket  hunting  be- 
came the  specialty.  We  earned  our 
master’s  degree  in  pheasant  pickpocket- 
ing and  are  still  at  it  today. 

Families  Scatter 

Pheasants  grow  up  in  families  but  get 
scattered  as  the  season  begins.  Once 
ungrouped,  they  will  try  to  get  together 
again.  This  activity  possibly  explains 
why  you  see  them  bunched  later  in  the 
winter.  However,  and  this  is  a 

paramount  detail,  they  seldom  fly  more 
than  a mile  or  so  from  their  usual 
territory.  This  should  alert  you  to  start 
looking  somewhere  near  the  areas 
where  you  first  saw  them.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  find  the  pockets.  When  you  do, 
your  rewards  will  be  cascading  cocks 
tumbling  out  of  and  scampering  from 
beneath  all  types  of  cover.  Frequently 
they  will  have  bunched,  and  so  break 
from  the  growth  in  groups.  This  is 
exciting  shooting  in  mid-season  or  dur- 
ing the  waning  days. 

Are  there  any  guides  that  are  vital  or 
encourage  pheasants  to  nestle  into 
pockets?  Is  size,  topography,  food,  mois- 
ture, or  boundary  important  to  pockets? 

The  answer  is  yes.  Follow  us  into 
such  an  area  and  many  of  the  ingre- 
dients will  appear. 

By  10:30  one  morning  we  had  moved 
only  one  ringneck  on  some  of  our  prime 
acreage.  But  these  same  lots  were 
pushed  hard  by  other  parties,  being 
accessible  by  auto.  Motoring  away,  we 
dropped  anchor  at  one  of  our  pockets 
not  too  distant  from  game  lands  used  by 
many  hunters.  Brixa  and  Clover,  my 
two  shorthairs,  noisily  bounded 
through  dry  corn  husks  and  dirty  lanes 
of  foxtail.  Hens  cascaded  away  in  crazy 
numbers.  Two  dogs  pulled  taut  as  the 
parched  surface  corn  roots  of  the  sur- 
rounding stalks.  At  my  approach,  a 
scurrying  beneath  the  foxtails  yanked 
them  from  their  pedestals.  Another  hen 
took  flight.  Out  of  this  feed  and  into  a 
small  adjoining  weedfield  we  followed 
behind  frenzied  trailing  dogs.  Clover 
hit  the  brakes  and  Brixa  whipped  in  be- 
hind. A few  steps  more  and  a pair  of 
birds  was  airborne,  cackling  away  in 


opposite  directions.  A couple  of  12 
gauges  dropped  the  leader.  Swinging 
about,  the  second  rooster  was  earth- 
borne  a split  moment  before  outranging 
the  pattern  of  6s.  So  a pair  of  singles 
were  in  the  pouches. 

We  pushed  into  a woods  decline 
laced  with  honeysuckle  that  exhausted 
into  a stream. 

“Cock?’  . . . “Hen!  were  the  re- 
peated shouts,  followed  with  a shot 
when  the  bird  was  a rooster  within 
range.  Eight  birds  slipping  away 
through  the  trees  kept  dogs  and  hunt- 
ers panting.  Out  of  this  woods  and  up  a 
weedy  incline  caught  us  double-timing 
behind  dogs  locking  to  point  and  break- 
ing as  the  birds  moved  out  ahead.  The 
field  quit  in  a honeysuckle-covered 
fence.  The  last  20  yards  exploded  cocks 
and  hens  as  John  tumbled  a single  off 
his  Brittany  Magee’s  point.  Another 
gaudy  rooster  spooked  on  its  own  when 
trapped  by  Clover  in  the  corn  beyond 
the  fence.  It  met  its  requiem  passing 
Art’s  muzzle  blast. 

Four  cocks  were  nabbed  in  this 
pocket  after  the  first  half  of  the  morning 
had  proved  fruitless.  What  was  it  that 
made  this  such  a pheasant  depot? 

Location 

You  want  to  be  in  pheasant  grange 
and  areas  that  receive  some  early  hunt- 
ing pressure  from  other  hunters.  If  you 
scale  out  a mile  radius  from  these  popu- 
lar locations  on  a topographical  or 
county  map,  you’ll  be  on  target.  Draw  a 
circle  around  these  spots  with  the 
boundary  being  about  a scaled  mile. 
You  now  have  the  locations.  Your  next 
step  will  be  to  put  the  topography  into 
the  picture.  Remember,  one  mile  as  the 
crow  flies  will  cross  many  pockets  in 
different  directions. 

You  can  also  work  out  a route  some- 
what like  this  in  your  auto,  but  you 
can  t see  the  hideouts  away  from  the 
road  and  these  are  often  the  best. 

Boundaries 

There  are  manmade  boundaries  as 
well  as  those  made  by  nature.  High- 
ways serve  well  as  a limit  to  one  or 
more  sides  of  a pocket.  Other  manmade 
restrictions  can  be  plowed  fields  or  corn 
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DIAGRAM  1:  AN  EXCELLENT  POCKET  FOR  PHEASANTS.  Note  especially  the  presence  of 
harvested  corn  fields  and  plowed  areas,  across  which  pheasants  are  not  likely  to  run,  and 
narrow  travel  lanes  of  pasture  grass  and  trees.  Several  boundaries  are  present,  both  natural 
and  man-made.  See  text  for  further  discussion. 


that  has  been  cut  very  close  to  the 
surface  ol  the  earth.  Large  pastures 
with  cattle  serve  well  also.  Sometimes 
railroad  tracks  have  the  same  effect,  but 
two  sets  of  tracks  are  the  usual 
minimum  lor  this. 

Natural  boundaries  are  frequently 
found.  Rivers,  steep  banks,  woods  or 
swampy  draws  that  dead  end  abruptly 
are  those  most  often  recognized. 

Food,  Cover,  Water 

Our  best  pockets  seem  to  be  adjacent 
to  corn  plantings  or  stretches  of  weed 
seeds.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  food 
source  will  serve  as  a boundary,  but 
there  must  be  access  to  it.  A narrow 
tree  line  or  small  stream  with  its  usual 
accompanying  growth  are  typical 
pheasant  highways. 

A swampy  area  limited  on  one  side 
by  a sharp  incline  that  has  corn  on  the 
top  and  a highway  acting  as  the  other 
barrier  can  be  a perfect  pocket. 

Pheasants  love  damp  areas  for  roost- 


ing even  when  the  weather  gets  colder. 
I have  often  started  a morning  in  an 
overgrown  meadow  with  short  cover, 
pock-marked  with  numerous  depres- 
sions left  by  cattle  that  used  it  in  the 
past.  Water  had  settled  in  these  earth- 
en cups  and  a heavy  hoarfrost  cover- 
ing usually  greeted  us.  You’d  think  it 
would  be  too  wet  for  pheasants  but  we 
often  socked  them  out  of  this  location. 
One  advantage  of  these  damp  zones  is 
their  ability  to  hold  scent  well,  and  dogs 
are  at  their  best  in  such  environment. 

If  a stream  is  part  of  a pocket,  its 
brushy  banks  almost  always  house 
pheasants.  The  water  contributes  to 
good,  damp  roost  areas.  You  can  tell  if 
pheasants  are  using  the  spot  if  you  see 
droppings  when  you  are  scouting. 

We  have  found  early  in  the  season, 
when  conditioning  the  dogs,  that  large 
numbers  of  roosters  aren  t always 
noticed  if  large  tracts  of  corn  are  still 
about.  These  big  rascals  are  busy  eating 
in  the  center  of  this  restaurant.  Run- 
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DIAGRAM  2:  HUNTER’S  ROUTE  THROUGH  A PHEASANT  POCKET.  Just  finding  the  pockets 
isn’t  enough.  You  have  to  learn  how  to  hunt  them  most  effectively,  too.  Otherwise  the  birds  will 
give  you  lots  of  exercise  but  little  shooting.  The  hunt  diagrammed  here  is  described  on  the 
following  pages. 


ning  your  dog  toward  evening  will  give 
you  a truer  picture  of  the  pheasant 
population. 

By  now  you  have  recognized  a pecul- 
iarity of  most  pockets.  Pheasants  like  to 
run  but  not  in  the  open,  unless  forced. 
If  a highway  is  in  their  escape  route, 
they  11  often  hold  at  the  edge  until  dogs 
or  hunters  get  too  close  and  force  a 
flight.  This  is  true  of  water  or  plowed 
field  expanses  also.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  this  but  I guess 
that  is  what  keeps  us  coming  back.  If 
pheasant  chasing  became  totally 
routine,  we  would  all  tire  of  it  rapidly. 

You  will  find  the  ringneck  in  woods 
also,  but  this  isn  t a favorite  retreat. 
Hunters  out  in  numbers  as  well  as  in 
rainy  or  snowy  weather  can  encourage 
this  habitat.  But  if  I had  my  druthers 
and  properties  to  myself,  I would  spend 
my  time  in  fields  and  in  pockets.  When 
working  a field  don’t  quit  before  you  get 
to  the  end.  Wise  old  birds  can  be 


teasers  in  this  situation.  Staying  ahead 
of  your  approach,  they’ll  anchor  in  the 
last  15  to  30  yards.  They  11  often  remain 
put  if  you  turn  out  of  the  field,  leaving 
you  without  the  shot. 

Do  not  be  overly  surprised  if  your 
scouting  before  the  gunning  season 
doesn  t produce  a good  population  of 
birds.  Pockets  become  exciting  when 
pressure  is  on  the  surrounding  areas, 
for  this  is  when  they  begin  to  bulge 
with  tenants.  The  birds  may  very  well 
be  in  the  open  surrounding  territory 
earlier.  As  you  locate  pockets,  you 
might  well  see  birds  alongside  the  road 
or  crossing  open  spaces  while  you 
travel,  and  this  is  an  excellent  sign. 
Once  shooting  begins,  they  become 
more  cautious. 

You  must  keep  scouting,  however. 
The  fact  that  you  had  a top  drawer 
pocket  the  season  before  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  repeat.  Particularly  is 
this  true  where  many  of  the  boundaries 
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are  manmade.  We  lost  one  of  our  finest 
pockets  recently  when  an  orchard  was 
planted  in  what  formerly  had  been 
corn,  half  of  a large  weedfield  was 
plowed  and  left  naked,  while  the  addi- 
tional food  areas  were  in  winter  wheat. 
Obviously,  the  farmer  couldn  t be 
blamed,  but  it  does  prove  pockets  get 
sewn  closed  and  scouting  before  the 
dawn  of  countdown  morning  will  save 
valuable  hunting  hours  and  should  in- 
crease your  bag. 

A couple  of  seasons  ago  we  found 
another  pocket  we  had  been  passing  in 
our  travels  and  began  to  pick  it  with 
regularity  once  its  attributes  were  rec- 
ognized (see  Diagram  1).  Never  did  we 
enter  this  location  without  getting  ac- 
tion. It  was  a rewarding  excursion  and 
place  to  recharge  our  hunting  adrenalin 
whenever  a day  began  to  get  exhaust- 
ing. If  you  study  its  makeup,  you  11  see 
why.  It  was  within  a mile  of  areas  that 
received  early  pressure  from  hunting 
groups  on  excellent  pheasant  grange. 
The  combination  of  natural  and  man- 
made barriers  was  evident.  It  was  actu- 
ally a pocket  with  a flap  on  it.  The  flap 
was  the  rising  ground  that  terminated 
in  woods  on  one  side  of  the  smaller 
road.  The  area  was  somewhat  off  the 
beaten  track  even  though  a great  deal  of 
traffic  went  by  on  the  four-lane  high- 
way. It  was  illegal  to  park  along  this 
artery  and  hunt.  You  had  to  come  in 
from  the  smaller  blacktop  road  that 
paralleled  the  four-laner.  The  hunting 
was  interesting  between  the  small  road 
and  tree  line  but  superior  in  the  cor- 
ridor formed  by  this  boundary  and  the 
wide  highway.  It  had  the  limitation  of 
open  pasture,  plus  food  and  water,  and 
consequently  pheasants.  To  prove  the 
value  of  pockets,  three  days  before  the 
season  closed  we  moved  five  roosters  in 
this  pheasant  heaven. 

Another  trait  of  pheasants  can  lead 
you  to  form  pockets  of  your  own  when 
you  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  ter- 
rain and  use  your  hunting  party  effec- 
tively. 

Pheasants  will  feed  on  and  off  all  day 
and  for  this  reason  can  be  found  in  corn 
and  weed  patches  most  anytime.  Al- 
though standing  as  well  as  mechanically 
harvested  corn  both  offer  food  and  pro- 
tection during  daylight  hours,  most 


roosters  depart  from  it  at  the  end  of  the 
day  and  seek  roosts  nightly  in  grassy 
and  damp  weedy  areas.  Knowing  this, 
you  can  sometimes  outmaneuver  them 
and  anticipate  this  natural  movement. 
It  is  important  to  scout  ahead  and  also 
be  observant  during  the  season  for 
areas  that  provide  such  bird  motel 
privileges.  We  had  a number  of  these 
locations  and  dubbed  them  “5  o’clock 
trot  fields.  It  was  a bit  of  a misnomer 
because  we  usually  entered  them 
around  3:30  or  4 p.m.  and,  if  their  size 
permitted,  hunted  until  shooting  hours 
ended. 

Some  of  these  spots  really  made  us 
forget  we  were  tired!  We  often  almost 
doubled  our  bag  in  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Usually  we  had 
these  fields  all  to  ourselves  because 
other  hunters  departed  early.  Ev  en  the 
dogs  reached  down  into  their  toenails 
and  found  one  last  burst  of  energy  after 
a tiring  day,  aided  by  the  cooler  air 
which  formed  a blanket  along  the 
ground  and  held  scent  in  splendid  fash- 
ion. When  you  have  this  kind  of  hide- 
away on  your  itinerary,  you  can  use 
many  of  the  land  characteristics  to  form 
your  own  pockets  and  funnel  birds  ac- 
cordingly. 

Join  me  in  one  of  these  finishes  and 
see  what  I mean  (see  Diagram  2). 

Objective 

Our  objective  was  to  push  the  har- 
vested corn  to  exhaust  it  or  move  as 
many  ringnecks  into  adjacent  cover  as 
possible,  allowing  the  dogs  to  perform 
their  specialty.  We  would  attempt  to 
close  the  roost  area  with  a pincers 
movement  and  blocking  action.  Up  to 
this  time  we  had  taken  four  roosters 
with  our  team  of  five  hunters  and  four 
dogs,  and  missed  another  three  or  four. 
Our  dogs,  three  shorthairs  and  a Brit- 
tany, were  forged  on  the  anvil  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  worked  from  the  age 
of  four  months. 

They  gobbled  up  the  cornstubbled 
earth  and  two  white-ringers  escaped 
with  running  takeoffs  out  of  clean  corn 
aisles.  How  many  other  birds  departed 
we  didn’t  know,  but  we  were  now  set  to 
enter  the  roost  area.  Crossing  the 
blacktop  road  we  opened  our  group  to 
enable  as  much  cover  to  be  worked  by 
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the  dogs  as  possible.  A blocker  moved 
into  position  to  prevent  any  aerial  or 
running  roosters  from  escaping  off  the 
side  of  our  drive.  Tim  and  I moved 
through  a tree  line  into  harvested  corn 
and  foxtail.  We  wanted  to  prevent  es- 
cape to  the  road.  Brixa,  one  of  my  short- 
hairs,  swept  a fresh  scent  that  slowed 
her  into  a stealthy  creep.  She  disap- 
peared in  foxtail  and  a raucous  rooster 
burst  out.  Its  glistening  copper  feathers 
caught  the  ebbing  sun’s  rays  but  not  my 
hasty  load  of  6s.  I shot  too  soon  and  the 
pellets  hadn  t spread.  Tim  tabled  it  like 
a pro,  20  yards  away.  It  bounced  down 
then  up,  starting  a run.  Straight  as  a 
laser  beam,  Clover,  Brixa’s  daughter, 
made  a dashing  flying  tackle.  She  tum- 
bled the  rascal,  secured  it  in  her  mouth 
below  the  flapping  wings  and  served  it 
to  her  owner. 

We  followed  two  eager  dogs  as  they 
looped  out  in  one  direction  then 
another.  My  goal  was  to  get  across  the 
weed  expanse  rapidly  and  proceed 
along  the  edge  bordering  a bald  pas- 
ture. Birds  pressured  in  the  roost  area 


THOSE  POCKETS  make  for  some  exciting 
hunting!  The  dogs  get  into  the  spirit,  too, 
even  jumping  after  a bird  in  hand. 


would  run  ahead  to  the  open  edge 
under  cover  and  take  wing  hurriedly. 
This  wouldn’t  give  us  time  to  close  the 
distance  behind  the  dogs.  I reached  my 
destination.  Partners  were  moving 
through  their  side  of  the  roost  cover 
and  a blocker  was  in  position  with  his 
back  toward  the  road.  Pheasants  can 
sense  when  someone  gets  ahead  of 
them  and  even  though  they  could  usu- 
ally sneak  by  they  seldom  do.  We  were 
all  in  a half-trot,  trying  to  keep  the 
distance  closed  behind  gyrating  tails 
sherlocking  running  bird  scents.  The 
5 o clock  trot  was  upon  us. 

The  dogs  stopped  pushing  and 
checked  back.  The  birds  were  getting 
trapped  in  a pocket  formed  by  dogs, 
hunters  and  terrain.  Art’s  big  shorthair 
slowed  and  slid  into  a point.  I watched 
as  Bob  s Brittany  honored.  A few  more 
steps  and  the  rooster  was  in  the  sky. 
Bob  gave  it  a little  distance  then 
dropped  it  from  its  sky  hook.  Fritz 
grabbed  the  bird  and  pranced  about 
like  a Tennessee  walking  horse.  My 
attention  was  diverted  as  two  hens 
burst  out  my  side.  Clover  left  their 
weedy  blanket  and  swung  into  the  cen- 
ter in  front  of  Tim.  Her  nose  was 
practically  scraping  the  ground  as  the 
muscular  symmetry  of  her  taut  form  left 
her  looking  like  a dashing  tendon. 
Abruptly  she  halted.  Now  she  was  up- 
right with  cocked  ears.  Brixa  caught  the 
scent,  slunk  a little  closer  and  took  a 
back  stand.  Tim  began  to  close,  the 
weeds  rustled,  Clover  lurched.  The 
rooster  was  skyborne,  dragging  its  long 
tail,  waiting  for  the  last  jet  to  fire.  Tim 
played  "Taps  ’ with  a high-brass  20- 
gauge  load.  We  all  watched  Clover  re- 
trieve the  big  ringneck.  It  was  the  third 
bird  bagged  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Such  a climax  is  not  uncommon  when 
hunting  on  good  pheasant  grange. 
Pockets  exist  not  only  as  a result  of 
natural  and  manmade  barriers,  but  also 
because  you  can  direct  running  roosters 
when  you  work  with  knowledgeable 
canines  and  hunting  buddies  and  close 
your  own  pockets. 

Become  a ringneck  brigand.  Maybe 
1 11  cross  your  path  in  the  fields,  picking 
the  same  pheasant  pockets.  Pickpockets 
have  a way  of  sticking  together  when 
the  rewards  are  plentiful. 
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Thanksgiving 
Grouse 


By  Daniel  J.  Smrekar 


THAT  FIRST  Thanksgiving  together 
was  almost  a hungry  one,  after  a 
dismal  hunt.  Thank  goodness  for 
the  previous  Tuesday  . . . 


NOTHER  HUNTING  season  has 
come  and  gone  and  again  I failed  to 
hit  a grouse. 

I’m  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  hard 
I’ve  tried  to  get  one  of  those  birds.  This 
year  I had  a couple  of  pretty  good  shots 
at  them  and  a lot  of  quick  attempts.  But 
each  time  the  bird  moved  on  to  safety. 

The  last  grouse  I bagged  was  the 
Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving  in  1975. 
I’m  sure  that  was  the  date,  for  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  that  year  I got  married  and 
my  wife  Jocelynn  and  I were  just  start- 
ing to  get  settled  into  our  trailer  home 
and  we  made  plans  for  our  first  holiday 
together.  All  Thanksgiving  week  we 
were  on  vacation.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 
the  weather  was  awful.  Even  at  9 a.m.  it 
was  hardly  better  than  total  darkness, 
with  large  dirty  clouds  sending  down  a 
constant  drizzle  of  sloppy  snow. 

Jocelynn  dug  out  her  old,  nearly 
treadless  boots,  and  we  decided  to  go  up 
Rig  Vineyard  hill  behind  Brockway  after 
some  turkeys.  We  weren  t out  of  the  car 
five  minutes  when  she  lost  her  footing 
on  the  slippery  snow  and  banged  her 
knee  on  a rock. 


I helped  her  up,  grabbed  her  hand, 
and  tried  to  drag  her  up  the  hill.  The 
inevitable  came — “My  feet  are  freez- 
ing!” 

Seeing  her  pleading  smile,  I relented. 
We  slid  back  down  to  the  car  and  went 
home,  driving  through  weather  that  was 
getting  steadily  worse. 

I picked  up  a hunting  magazine  while 
she  changed  into  dry  clothing  and  an- 
nounced she  was  making  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

I didn’t  look  up.  The  magazine  had  a 
couple  of  good  articles  and  I didn't  pay 
much  attention  to  anything  else  until 
Jocelynn  started  rummaging  through 
the  writing  desk  and  came  out  with  our 
prized  silver  candle  holders. 

Then  I glanced  toward  the  table,  and 
behold — the  tiny  kitchen  had  been 
transformed  into  a breathtaking  ban- 
quet scene.  There  on  a long,  white  ta- 
blecloth were  two  filled  wine  goblets 
and  the  silver  candles.  And  adorning  the 
center  of  the  table,  high  on  a mound  of 
golden  rice,  rested  the  full-bodied 
ruffed  grouse  I had  shot  two  days  ear- 
lier. It  was  swollen  with  stuffing  and 
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highlighted  by  green  beans  and  cran- 
berry sauce. 

I will  never  forget  that  first 
Thanksgiving  meal  we  had  together  and 
the  grouse  that  made  it  possible.  We 
seemingly  smiled  and  ate  for  hours, 
savoring  every  morsel  of  warm,  white 
meat  until  the  end.  That  meal  was  one  of 
the  happiest  times  I think  back  on — but 
I can’t  help  remembering  it  was  also  the 
last  grouse  I shot. 

It  took  me  eight  shots  to  bag  a bird  on 
that  Tuesday  before  Thanksgiving. 
Grouse  whipped  in  every  direction 
through  snow-covered  trees,  but  I just 
couldn’t  connect.  The  one  I downed 
flew  out  from  behind  a thick  thornberry 
bush  and  toward  some  open  woods.  I 
had  only  a glimpse  of  the  bird,  but  when 
I fired  it  came  down  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bush. 

Since  that  grouse  dinner,  plenty  of 
ringnecks,  rabbits  and  squirrels  have 
satisfied  our  appetite,  but  they  just 
aren  t the  same  to  us  as  the  ruffed 
grouse.  Three  young  wild  turkeys  we 


bagged  were  also  great  eating,  and  veni- 
son we  enjoy.  But  none  afforded  a meal 
like  the  grouse. 

Each  hunting  trip  I make,  I secretly 
hope  that  some  way  I will  shoot  one  of 
the  State  Birds.  The  thunder  of  the 
grouse  used  to  get  me  excited  enough  to 
throw  my  shot  off.  But  now,  because  I 
want  to  get  one  so  badly,  I don’t  think 
I’m  even  coming  close  to  hitting  them. 
When  I return,  Jocelynn  doesn’t  ask 
about  grouse  any  more.  But  I know  she 
shares  the  same  hopes  I do. 

Before  we  were  married  she  used  to 
hunt  some  too,  and  she  rarely  missed  a 
bird.  But  last  hunting  season  we  had  a 
son,  and  of  course  that  cut  our  gunning 
in  half. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  in  future  years 
little  Toby  will  hunt  with  us. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Every  hunting  sea- 
son, the  excitement  of  going  for  grouse 
will  continue  to  build.  And  I know  that 
many  times,  no  matter  where  we  are, 
Jocelynn  and  I will  again  recall  that  first 
Thanksgiving  grouse. 


Cerebal  Palsy  Target-Athon 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  in  cooperation  with  other  state  and 
local  groups,  is  sponsoring  a new  program  to  raise  money  for  cerebral  palsy  victims.  With  a 
theme  of  "We’re  Aiming  to  Help,”  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Target-Athon  will  work  this  way: 
youngsters  (adults,  too,  are  welcome)  ask  friends  and  neighbors  to  pledge  a certain 
amount  for  each  point  the  youngster  scores  with  an  air  rifle  or  22  using  an  official 
Target-Athon  target.  Shooting  is  to  be  done  during  late  November  and  December  at 
supervised  events  at  local  gun  clubs  or  rifle  ranges  (perhaps  at  temporary  ranges  set  up  at 
shopping  malls  or  schools  for  air  rifle  use).  Targets  are  shown  to  sponsors,  pledges 
collected,  and  the  money  forwarded  to  Target-Athon  headquarters  and  submitted  to  the 
Cerebral  Palsy  officials  during  their  annual  telethon  on  January  12  and  13,  1980.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  money  raised  in  Pennsylvania  will  remain  in  this  state.  This  program  is 
officially  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  of  Pennsylvania,  National  Association  of  Sportsmen  for  Cerebral  Palsy,  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, and  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Resources.  Persons  interested  in 
sponsoring  or  helping  should  contact  Target-Athon,  1718  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17102. 


Tag  Cold  Storage  or  Processing  Plant  Deer 

Deer  left  in  cold  storage  or  processing  plants  must  be  tagged.  The  official  tag  provided 
as  part  of  the  hunting  license  should  name  the  county  where  the  deer  was  taken,  as  well  as 
other  information  asked  for,  and  the  tag  should  remain  attached  to  the  deer  head,  rather 
than  to  the  carcass.  A separate  tag  provided  by  the  hunter  or  processor  should  be  placed 
on  the  carcass. 

Deer  heads  are  collected  during  and  following  the  season  and  are  examined  by 
research  biologists.  The  information  gathered  is  critical  in  the  formation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission's  deer  management  program. 
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HOUNDS! 

By  Jack  Weaver 

PGC  Wildlife  Conservation  Specialist 


HE  WAS  stepping  softly,  intently 
searching  the  woods  ahead  for  any 
movement  that  would  betray  a small 
flock  of  turkeys  he  knew  to  he  foraging 
on  this  part  of  the  ridge.  The  woods 
were  quiet  this  morning;  as  he  neared  a 
spot  where  he  had  found  fresh  scratch- 
ings  the  day  before,  the  crunch  of  dead 
leaves  underfoot  set  his  nerves  on  end. 
He  paused  for  a moment  to  cast  an  angry 
glance  toward  a fleeting  jay  that  was 
screaming  its  warning  to  the  somber 
mountains.  In  those  brief  moments  he 
missed  the  flash  of  red  as  a fox  darted 
across  the  ridge  in  front  of  him. 

A few  more  steps  carried  him  closer  to 
an  insignificant  trail  cutting  the  ridge  at 
a right  angle  and  dropping  sharply  to  his 
left.  Suddenly,  there  was  a loud  noise  to 
his  immediate  right.  Three  deer  bolted 
toward  him,  then  veered  out  across  the 
ridge,  crashing  through  the  dry  leaves 
and  banging  loose  rocks  as  they  leaped 
over  long-fallen,  decaying  trees.  Then 
he  heard  the  dogs. 

Dogs,  he  thought — deer  chasers! 
What  else  would  they  be  doing  up  here? 

The  dogs  stopped  for  a moment,  just 
over  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  sort  out  the 
variety  of  smells  where  the  game  trail 
passed  through  a spot  where  the  deer 
had  been  lying.  Then,  baying  in  deep 
melodious  tones  that  seemed  to  roll  with 
their  stride,  they  came  bounding  over 
the  ridge  toward  the  hunter. 

The  gun  snapped  to  his  shoulder.  As 
the  lead  dog  trotted  into  range,  nose  to 
the  ground,  intent  on  filtering  out  all  but 
the  scent  of  his  furry  quarry,  the  sharp 
crack  of  a 222  reverberated  along  the 
ridge.  The  second  dog,  stunned  with 
surprise,  paused  long  enough  to  receive 
a load  of  No.  4s  from  the  bottom  barrel. 


Then  it  stumbled  away,  ki-viing  back 
down  the  hill. 

The  hunter  walked  over  to  where  the 
first  dog  lay,  muscles  quivering,  blood 
frothing  from  its  mouth.  The  dog  was  a 
long-legged  white  and  tan  hound.  A col- 
lar, with  metal  tags  imbedded  in  the 
leather,  was  fastened  around  its  neck. 
The  hunter  turned  away,  sorry  he  had 
only  wounded  the  second  dog,  but  con- 
vinced he  had  done  a service  for  the 
deer  on  the  ridge.  After  all,  he  thought, 
their  owner  shouldn  t have  let  the  dogs 
run  loose. 

A Perfect  Right 

But  the  dogs  had  a perfect  right  to  be 
there.  They  were  foxhounds  and  they 
were  on  the  trail  of  a fox,  not  deer.  Yet 
this  scene  is  repeated  in  many  different 
settings  across  Pennsylvania  each  hunt- 
ing season.  It  has  become  so  com- 
monplace that  most  houndsmen  have 
written  off  November  and  early  De- 
cember for  hunting  fox  and  raccoon. 
This  is  a shame,  because  these  are  the 
months  when  raccoons  and  foxes  are 
prime.  And  houndsmen,  our  fellow' 
sportsmen,  should  be  able  to  pursue 
their  sport  without  the  fear  of  losing  val- 
uable dogs. 

Foxhounds  are  the  most  vulnerable  of 
the  hunting  hounds.  Generally  they  are 
run  during  the  daytime,  and  once  they 
strike  a warm  trail  they  will  follow  their 
quarry  for  miles.  The  hunter  learns  the 
crossings  the  fox  will  use  during  the 
chase  and  waits  at  one  in  the  hope  he 
might  get  a shot  as  the  fox  goes  by. 

Coonhounds  are  run  at  night  when 
their  quarry  is  most  active.  Occasionally 
a long-legged  coon  will  lead  these 
hounds  a merry  chase  over  strange 
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country  before  holing  up  somewhere. 
When  the  hounds  come  to  the  end  of  the 
trail  they  mill  around  for  a while,  then 
start  back,  sometimes  cutting  a fresh 
spoor  that  will  lead  them  off  on  a new 
angle.  So  hounds  occasionally  get  lost  on 
a particularly  long  and  confusing  chase 
in  the  dark. 

Wait  for  Return 

Raccoon  hunters  generally  wait  until 
dogs  tree  a coon  and  then  make  their 
way  through  the  woods  to  the  tree.  But 
when  the  coon  doesn  t tree  or  the  dogs 
lose  the  trail  for  some  other  reason,  they 
stop  barking,  and  the  hunter  must  wait 
for  them  to  return.  If  they  get  lost,  the 
hunter  may  leave  an  old  hunting  coat  or 
a favorite  blanket  behind.  When  the 
dogs  return,  they  lie  down  on  the  coat  or 
blanket  and  wait  for  their  owner  to  get 
them.  It  sometimes  takes  the  hounds  a 
day  or  two  to  get  back  to  the  coat.  In  the 
meantime  they  are  running  through  the 
woods,  trying  to  get  straightened  out. 
That  is  when  they  may  be  shot  by  hun- 
ters who  believe  they  are  chasing  deer. 

I talked  to  several  raccoon  hunters 
who  had  valuable  dogs  shot  by  hunters 
before  they  could  locate  them.  Just  how 
valuable  are  these  hounds?  Well,  you 
probably  couldn’t  replace  a good  one  for 
less  than  a thousand  dollars,  and  some 
are  valued  at  several  times  that  much. 
The  expense  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
the  dogs  all  year  must  be  considered 
also.  Then,  too,  good  hounds  are  not  just 
born.  They  are  the  product  of  years  of 
patient  training  and  expense  that  cannot 
be  priced  in  dollars  and  cents.  Hunters 
who  indiscriminately  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  shoot  one  of  these  dogs  can  be 
arrested,  fined  and  made  to  pay  for  the 
dog  to  boot.  I know  of  one  hunter  who 
was  arrested  and  had  to  pay  $600  dam- 
ages for  shooting  a foxhound  he  thought 
was  running  deer  because  he  couldn  t 
prove  in  court  that  it  really  was. 

Aside  from  the  threat  of  arrest,  there 
are  other,  more  valid,  reasons  for  not 
shooting  every  dog  you  see  in  the 
woods.  In  these  times,  when  all  hunters 
are  being  criticized  and  the  foundations 
of  their  sports  are  challenged  by  people 
who  want  hunting  to  be  stopped,  we 


must  be  more  cognizant  of  our  fellow 
sportsmen.  In  short,  we  must  look  out 
for  our  own.  No  hunter,  be  he  raccoon 
hunter  or  fox  hunter,  deer  hunter  or 
turkey  hunter,  should  have  to  be  afraid 
to  pursue  his  sport,  especially  because 
of  other  hunters. 

Hounds  are  easy  to  distinguish  from 
other  types  of  dogs.  Although  they  come 
in  a variety  of  sizes  and  colors,  they  are 
all  built  along  pretty  much  the  same 
lines.  Usually  this  kind  of  hound  is  long- 
legged  and  short-haired,  with  a sharp, 
pointed  tail.  Most  have  squarish,  yet 
intelligent  faces,  alert  eyes  and  broad, 
flapping  ears.  If  you  see  a hound  appa- 
rently wandering  aimlessly  through  the 
woods,  it  would  be  a fine  thing  indeed  to 
return  it  to  its  owner. 

Like  any  high-strung,  intelligent 
hunting  dog  used  to  responding  to  one 
master,  these  hounds  will  quite  often  act 
scared  and  shy  away  from  strangers.  But 
you  can  bet  they  will  be  hungry,  and 
they  can  often  be  coaxed  in  with  a piece 
of  sandwich  or  a candy  bar.  A hound, 
generally,  won  t follow  a stranger  out  of 
the  woods  without  a leash.  They  re  in- 
dependent proud  creatures  and  they  are 
scared  and  nervous,  just  as  you  would  be 
if  you  were  lost.  So  you  may  have  to 
fasten  a piece  of  rope  to  their  collar  to 
get  them  to  go  along. 

If  you  don’t  have  the  time  to  take  a 
dog  with  you  or  can’t  get  close  to  it, 
report  the  sighting  to  the  local  game 
protector  when  you  get  home.  Most 
houndsmen  will  alert  the  game  protec- 
tor if  they  lose  a dog  in  a particular  area, 
just  in  case  someone  does  report  a sight- 
ing to  him.  Believe  me,  just  reporting 
sighting  a lost  dog  to  his  owner  will  be 
doing  him  a vast  favor.  These  dogs 
sometimes  travel  great  distances  and 
they  may  be  seen  far  from  where  the 
owner  expects  them  to  be. 

So  when  you  are  in  the  woods  this 
season,  please  keep  in  mind  that  not  all 
dogs  running  by  are  chasing  deer.  And 
remember  the  turkey  hunter  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article — deer 
sometimes  get  in  the  way  of  things.  Do 
your  fellow  sportsman  a favor  this  fall 
and  don’t  be  too  quick  on  the  trigger — 
for  his  sake  and  yours. 
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WHEN  THE  BEAGLES  ARE  BELLING  and  the  bunnies  are  running,  It’s  easy  for  a 1 3-year-old  to 
get  wrapped  up  in  the  hunt.  But  when  he  comes  home  empty-handed,  it’s  hard  for  him  to 
remember  the  real,  measure  of  success — 


The  Thrill  of  the  Chase 

ByGene  Tollini 


I WAS  THIRTEEN  then,  raw,  eager 
and  as  thrilled  about  hunting  as  any 
boy  could  possibly  be.  It  was  the  kind  of 
October  day  you  picture  when  thinking 
of  hunting,  and  both  Dad  s beagles  and 
the  rabbit  population  were  at  their  peak. 
Throw  in  a few  wildly  flushing  grouse 
and  some  woodcock  in  the  poplar  trees 
and  you  have  the  sort  of  day  that  sticks 
with  you  all  through  life.  By  the  end  of 
the  day  Dad  had  two  rabbits,  a grouse 
and  a woodcock.  And  he  had  about  him 
the  contentment  and  satisfaction  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  get  afield,  whether  he 
scored  well  with  the  game  or  got 
skunked. 

For  my  part  the  whole  day  seemed  a 
failure;  I had  missed  rabbit  after  rabbit 
and  had  fired  a few  wild  shots  at  birds 
along  the  way.  Dad  saw  my  dejection  as 
we  put  the  dogs  back  into  their  pens.  He 
asked  if  I had  noticed  how  beautiful  the 
day  had  been,  beginning  with  the  sun 
coming  over  the  first  hill  we  topped.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I had  noticed  the  fine 
work  the  two  beagles  did  in  every  type 


of  cover  we  encountered,  how  their  full 
cries  broke  the  stillness  in  the  early 
morning.  Then  he  asked  if  I had  noticed 
the  two  grouse  we  flushed  into  the 
grapevines.  Dad  always  held  the  grouse 
above  all  other  game.  I believe  he  felt 
better  with  a miss  than  with  a hit.  When 
he  did  drop  one,  he  would  smooth  its 
feathers  and  hold  it  a long  time,  as  if 
admiring  its  shape  and  colors  or  some- 
how understanding  its  life  and  death. 
And  then,  almost  reluctantly,  he  would 
slip  it  inside  his  hunting  jacket. 

Dad  wanted  to  know  if  I knew  why  I 
had  missed  so  many  shots  that  day;  then 
for  the  umpteenth  time  he  told  me 
about  leading  and  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing through.  Just  after  he  recounted 
the  last  long  chase  of  the  day  in  which  we 
both  missed  a rabbit  that  ran  for  30  min- 
utes plus,  I interrupted  by  saying  the 
whole  day  was  horrible  since  I had  come 
home  with  nothing  to  show  for  my  ef- 
forts. His  face  showed  some  disap- 
pointment as  he  again  explained  the 
things  that  made  up  the  day,  the  special 
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“THE  FIRST  DAY  of  buck  season  came 
around  quickly  ...  We  both  saw  plenty  of 
doe,  but  all  the  shooting  seemed  just  ahead 
or  behind  us.” 

and  lasting  things  that  I relegated  to 
secondary  importance.  In  every  hunt  or 
trip  afield  since,  I have  been  able  to 
place  more  importance  on  the  special 
things  which  make  up  a hunt.  I no 
longer  judge  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
day  by  the  amount  of  game  in  the  bag. 

Of  course,  nobody  who  hunts  can  eas- 
ily accept  coming  back  with  no  game 
time  after  time,  just  as  no  one  should 
strive  for  the  limit  each  time  out.  Any 
hunter  with  experience  knows  that 
some  days  are  better  than  others  for 
bagging  game.  When  we  base  the  whole 
experience  on  numbers,  we  overlook 
the  value  of  hunting  as  an  end  in  itself.  I 
know  there  are  those  who  make  jest  of 
“empty  handed”  hunters.  There  is  a 
kind  of  peer  pressure  felt  by  the  hunter 
who  “saw  nothing  or  “missed  a shot  my 
grandma  coulda’  made.  However,  this 
person  should  feel  no  disgrace  or  anxie- 
ty. A man  who  gets  his  limit  every  time 
out  can  be  the  real  loser  if  he  is  obsessed 
with  this  end  only. 


In  deer  hunting  this  sort  of  false  value 
is  at  its  strongest.  For  man,  woman,  or 
youth,  “city”  hunter,  local  sportsman, 
or  Joe  Smith  at  deer  camp,  the  pressure 
remains  strong  to  get  a deer  or  risk  being 
considered  inferior  to  those  who  do. 
Let’s  face  it,  there  are  over  one  million 
of  us  hunting  in  this  state  and  should  we 
all  get  our  deer  in  the  same  season,  the 
next  season  would  offer  slim  pickings! 
No  one  is  assured  of  getting  a deer  each 
year.  With  chance  playing  as  big  a part 
as  skill,  there  is  no  guarantee.  This  is 
what  makes  any  hunting  interesting  and 
worthwhile.  As  the  song  goes,  “the  plea- 
sure’s not  the  takin’,  but  the  playin’  of 
the  game. 

Just  Back  from  Vietnam 

Once  my  brother-in-law  came  out  to 
our  place  for  some  small  game  hunting. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Vietnam,  and 
I wanted  this  hunt  to  be  a success  for 
him.  Knowing  his  preference  for  squir- 
rel hunting,  I took  him  to  a spot  loaded 
with  grays.  While  I took  a stand  to  wait 
for  the  squirrels,  he  stillhunted  the  en- 
tire morning.  A number  of  times  I heard 
his  22  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
big  stand  of  hickory  trees.  I knew  he’d 
fired  a dozen  shots  and  expected  him  to 
have  quite  a few  grays  when  he  made  his 
way  towards  my  spot.  His  big  grin  fore- 
cast success,  and  when  he  told  me  he 
had  but  one  squirrel  and  had  missed 
seven  others,  it  took  me  a few  seconds  to 
realize  that  it  was  indeed  squirrel  hunt- 
ing that  thrilled  him  so,  not  the  number 
of  squirrels  he  bagged.  He  was  a “head- 
shots  only’  hunter,  and  he  respected  his 
quarry.  Being  back  home  again  and  able 
to  hunt  was  a pure  and  simple  joy  for 
him,  and  it  didn’t  take  a coat  bulging 
with  game  to  make  him  appreciate  this 
privilege. 

When  my  own  son  became  old 
enough  to  hunt,  I made  special  efforts  to 
impress  upon  him  the  true  values  of  the 
sport.  These  values,  I told  him,  were  the 
honest  and  lasting  reasons  a person  finds 
hunting  rewarding.  But  I wasn’t  certain 
he  understood  what  I said.  The  first  day 
of  buck  season  came  around  quickly.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  small  game  hunter 
but  never  expressed  more  than  surface 
involvement  in  the  field. 

That  Monday  dawned  like  all  the  best 
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first  days  I ever  had  the  pleasure  to  en- 
joy. There  was  a light  snow,  little  wind, 
with  the  temperature  right  around  30. 

Excited  as  a young  boy,  I watched  the 
first  light  brightening  the  woods  about 
me.  M y son  was  at  a good  crossing 
nearby,  and  I hoped  he  was  mindful  of 
all  the  things  I had  tried  to  stress  about 
safety,  deer-hunting  in  general,  and  the 
specialness  of  it  all.  The  morning  passed 
without  so  much  as  a shot.  We  both  saw 
plenty  of  doe,  but  all  the  shooting 
seemed  just  ahead  of  or  just  behind  us, 
never  close  to  our  stands. 

Thinking  he’d  be  somewhat  discour- 
aged in  the  afternoon,  I suggested  we 
head  home  for  some  lunch.  He  would 
have  no  part  of  it!  To  miss  any  part  of  this 
first  day  was  unthinkable  to  him.  But 
wasn  t he  set  back  a bit  by  not  seeing  a 
single  buck?  “Dad,”  he  chided,  “the  fun 
is  in  seeing  deer,  not  just  a buck.  Don  t 
you  like  the  way  they  seem  to  just  ap- 
pear out  of  nowhere  and  disappear  so 
quietly?”  he  asked.  “And  the  way  they 
look  you  over,  hoping  you’ll  move  and 
give  yourself  away,”  he  went  on.  “I  saw 
three  come  out  of  that  laurel  down  by 
the  creek,  and  they  floated  my  way  like 
ghosts.”  I saw  a sparkle  in  his  eyes  now 
as  he  went  on  about  his  experience. 
“Gosh,  I felt  like  part  of  the  woods, 


watching  them  pass.  I d still  like  to  get  a 
buck,  but  just  being  here  is  great. 

We  hunted  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
every  day  we  could  in  that  season,  with- 
out firing  one  shot.  We  both  thought  it 
was  terrific.  All  the  sights  and  sounds;  all 
the  smells  and  the  feelings  of  doing 
something  special  and  being  with  some- 
one who  also  enjoyed  them.  When  the 
buck  season  ended,  we  had  something 
unique  to  ourselves,  something  perma- 
nent. Having  antlerless  licenses,  we 
knew  our  seasons  would  be  a little 
longer,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  buck  season 
we  felt  that  we  were  losing  something  in 
time,  something  we  could  never  get 
back  again — except  in  memory. 

My  son  got  a doe  the  first  morning  of 
the  antlerless  season,  a clean  kill  at  50 
yards  with  one  shot.  In  his  eyes  were  the 
admiring  looks  of  my  father  when  he 
looked  at  his  pretty  grouse.  In  his  heart 
were  growing  love  and  respect  for  all 
things  relating  to  the  chase,  for  the  wild 
lands  and  the  wild  creatures. 

Since  that  day,  my  son  has  come 
home  from  the  hunt  with  and  without 
game,  but  always  with  a sense  of  why  he 
was  out  there  in  the  first  place.  This  has 
pleased  me  as  much  as  his  first  deer  did, 
for  this  will  be  with  him  always,  this  love 
for  the  thrill  of  the  chase. 


Should  M/L  Rifles  Be  Unloaded? 


M uzzleloader  deer  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  concerned  about  an  ap- 
parent conflict  in  laws  governing  loaded 
guns  in  vehicles  and  shooting  at  random 
during  deer  season  should  simply  use 
common  sense  to  solve  the  problem. 

Under  provisions  of  The  Game  Law, 
it  is  unlawful  to  have  a loaded  rifle  in  a 
vehicle  anywhere  in  the  common- 
wealth. But  flintlock  rifles,  which  are 
used  during  the  muzzleloader  deer  sea- 
son December  26-Januarv  5,  are  loaded 
in  two  steps.  First,  a powder  charge  is 
dropped  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun  and 
then  a projectile  is  seated  on  top  of  the 
powder  charge.  But  the  gun  does  not 
ordinarily  fire  at  this  stage. 

The  gun  has  a pan  attached  to  the 


outside  of  the  breech  end  of  the  barrel. 
A charge  of  finely  ground  powder  is 
poured  onto  this  pan.  A shower  of  sparks 
develops  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  and 
the  flint  strikes  the  frizzen.  The  sparks 
ignite  the  powder  in  the  pan,  which 
burns  through  a tiny  flashhole  into  the 
rifle  barrel,  igniting  the  powder  there. 
The  expanding  gas  ejects  the  ball. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  projectile 
and  powder  from  the  rifle  barrel  without 
firing  the  gun,  so  the  Game  Commission 
considers  the  flintlock  to  be  unloaded  if 
the  powder  is  removed  from  the  pan.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  hunter  is  encour- 
aged to  discharge  the  gun,  firing  into  the 
ground  or  a dead  tree  stump  or  other 
suitable  backstop. 
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My  Special  Student 

By  Fred  Servey 

CIA.  Northwest  Division 


^XlKE  WAS  a special  student. 

I am  the  Northwest  Division’s  Con- 
servation Information  Assistant,  which 
means  I’m  responsible  for  supervising 
the  information  and  education  program 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Hunter  educa- 
tion is  part  of  that  program.  Most  hunter 
ed  courses  are  taught  by  district  game 
protectors,  deputies  and/or  volunteer 
instructors.  But  I sometimes  teach 
classes  myself. 

The  Game  Commission  offers  hunter 
ed  courses  to  anyone  who’s  interested 
and  will  behave  in  class,  regardless  of 
race,  sex,  religion  and  so  on.  Instructors 
try  to  adapt  to  special  needs,  such  as 
those  of  handicapped  persons.  (In  fact, 
were  trying  to  make  all  of  our  programs 
and  facilities  more  accessible  to  all  of 
Pennsylvania’s  citizens.) 

In  1977,  one  of  my  hunter  ed  students 
was  a fine  young  hunter  named  Mike 
Patterson — a hunter  who’s  been  deaf 
since  birth.  Although  in  most  ways  Mike 
is  no  different  from  any  other  young 
teenager  in  rural  Mercer  County,  he’s 
kind  of  special  to  me.  I d like  to  tell  you 
about  Mike  and  hunter  education. 

By  the  time  Mike  was  10  years  old,  it 
was  evident  he  had  a great  interest  in 
the  out-of-doors,  wildlife  and  hunting. 
This  interest  seemed  magnified  each 
time  he  hiked  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  his  father  or  his  older  brother 
Wayne.  Wayne  is  an  ardent  hunter  and 
he  encouraged  Mike’s  interests. 

A Challenge 

When  Mike  reached  the  magic  age  of 
12,  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Patterson  of  RD  2,  Grove  City,  called 
our  Division  Office  and  said  they  d like 
to  have  their  son  certified  in  hunter 
education  so  he  could  join  the  ranks  of 
Pennsylvania  hunters.  Since  I had  never 
taught  a deaf  person,  I accepted  it  as  a 
challenge. 

My  first  meeting  with  Mike,  at  our 
office,  was  to  see  what  would  be  neces- 


sary to  communicate  the  fundamentals 
of  hunter  education  to  him.  I was  elated 
to  find  he  was  a very  bright  and  willing 
student,  and  we  immediately  developed 
a friendship. 

I realized  that  much  of  his  instruction 
would  have  to  be  one-on-one — one  in- 
structor, one  student.  But  I thought 
he’d  benefit  from  exposure  to  a regular 
class,  too.  One  was  scheduled  at  our 
office  the  next  weekend,  so  we  enrolled 
him  in  that  class.  I could  see  that 
throughout  the  course,  although  every- 
thing was  silent  to  him,  the  instructors’ 
demonstrations  and  the  visual  aids  were 
already  implanting  the  do  s and  don’ts  of 
hunter  safety  in  his  mind.  He  didn  t take 
the  test  after  the  course  along  with  the 
40  other  students;  that  would  come  lat- 
er. 

On  three  evenings  within  the  next 
several  weeks,  I met  with  Mike  and  his 
mother,  who  acted  as  our  interpreter.  I 
used  every  means  of  communication  I 
could  think  of:  the  usual  posters,  charts, 
slides,  and  examples  of  hunting  equip- 
ment, and  a lot  of  pantomime.  Some- 
times it  looked  like  a game  of  charades  as 
I acted  out  a problem  or  situation.  I 
might  throw  out  my  arms  to  indicate  an 
explosion,  hold  both  hands  up  flat  to 
communicate  "bad  practice’  or  “don  t 
do  it,  or  pretend  to  crawl  over  and 
under  fences  or  take  a gun  out  of  a car. 
When  using  the  20  DO  and  DON’T 
cards,  I dramatized  by  motions  in  vari- 
ous ways,  such  as  by  flipping  my  white 
handkerchief  to  simulate  the  tail  of  a 
whitetailed  deer. 

As  a teenager  in  Clarion,  I’d  had  a 
good  friend  who,  like  Mike,  was  deaf. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  sandlot  football 
players  on  my  team — very  strong  and 
very  bright.  Since  I was  quarterback,  I 
had  to  learn  basic  hand  signals  so  I could 
describe  the  plays  for  him.  I found  this 
early  experience  sort  of  an  unaccredited 
course — very  useful  in  working  with 
Mike. 
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We  went  over  the  visual  aids  and 
demonstrations  several  times,  until  I 
was  sure  he  understood  what  I was  try- 
ing to  communicate.  On  visual  ques- 
tions, Mike  was  always  right. 

After  these  three  sessions,  Mike  was 
ready  for  the  test.  He  missed  only  one  of 
40  questions,  an  excellent  score  for  any 
young  hunter. 

At  this  point,  it  was  two  weeks  until 
the  1977  deer  season  opened,  and  need- 
less to  say,  Mike  was  anxious.  His  par- 
ents and  I decided  that  it  would  be  best 
to  hold  up  certification  and  delay  his 
hunting  efforts  this  first  year  until  after 
deer  season.  He  could  participate  in  the 
extended  small  game  season  after 
Christmas. 

Christmas  Day  of  1977  was  an  impor- 
tant day  in  Mike’s  life.  On  the  tree  that 
morning  were  his  certification  card  and 
his  first  hunting  license.  Under  the  tree 
was  a brand  new  20-gauge  shotgun. 
You  can  imagine  the  excitement  in 
Mike’s  eyes  that  morning! 

One  agreement  we  made  during  the 
course  was  that  I would  take  Mike  on  a 
small  game  hunt  sometime  during  the 
next  season  to  test  the  things  he  had 
learned.  On  November  29,  this  hunt 
finally  materialized.  I met  Mike,  his 
father,  and  District  Game  Protector  Jim 
Donatelli  at  the  Pattersons  house. 
Right  away,  Mike  showed  me  his  new 
gun,  his  hunting  license,  and  his  blaze 
orange  vest  with  the  words  DEAF 
HUNTER  stencilled  in  big  letters  across 
the  back.  This  would  warn  anyone  ap- 
proaching him  from  the  rear,  where 
Mike  couldn  t see  him,  not  to  try  to  get 
Mike  s attention  by  shouting. 

We  drove  several  miles  to  a nearby 
Farm-Game  project.  Refore  we  began 
our  hunt  in  a large  field,  we  reviewed 
staying  in  line,  zones  of  fire  and  com- 
municating with  each  other.  Soon  we 
were  following  my  hounds,  off  on  a 
merry  chase  after  bunnies.  When  the 
hounds  were  out  of  sight.  I d indicate 
their  direction  by  pointing  my  arm  and 
opening  and  closing  my  hand  to  repre- 
sent a dog  barking.  We  had  several  good 
chases  that  day,  but  Rr’er  Rabbit  out- 
foxed us  by  hiding  in  the  heavy  ground 
cover. 

Mike  occasionally  made  loud  vocal 


FRED  SERVEY  poses  before  hunt  with  his 
friend  and  hunter  education  student,  Mike 
Patterson.  It  took  some  extra  effort  by  both, 
but  Mike — deaf  since  birth — aced  the  course 
and  Servey  predicts  he’ll  be  a fine  sportsman. 

noises  that  at  first  alarmed  me.  The  first 
time  he  “shouted  this  wav,  he  was 
pointing  down  at  the  ground  in  dense 
cover  and  my  heart  jumped  a mile — I 
thought  sure  he  d found  a body!  When  I 
got  there,  I saw  he  was  pointing  out  a 
deer  track.  Many  times  throughout  the 
hunt,  he  called  my  attention  to  rabbit 
runs,  groundhog  holes,  buck  rubs, 
droppings,  raccoon  tracks,  bird  nests, 
etc. , to  assure  me  that  he  had  a knowl- 
edge of  wildlife  signs. 

Although  we  didn’t  bag  any  game  that 
day,  I sensed  that  Mike  really  had  a 
great  time.  Recause  of  his  handicap,  I 
don  t think  he’ll  ever  pose  a great  threat 
to  game  populations — but  then,  that’s 
not  the  only  reason  he’s  out  there.  I 
could  see  that  this  boy  loves  and  ap- 
preciates his  environment  and  I sin- 
cerely hope  he  can  enjoy  it  for  many 
years. 

For  safety  reasons,  I’ve  always  made  a 
point  of  being  selective  about  my  hunt- 
ing companions.  Mike  is  welcome  in  my 
party  any  time. 
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Jump  Shooting  for  Grays 

By  Rev.  George  L.  Hal  ting 


The  car  sat  in  the  pull-off,  the  parking  slot  approved  by  the  woodlots  owner.  The 
early  sun  was  highlighting  the  trees  on  the  horizon,  and  all  seemed  to  he  right  with 
the  world.  My  eyes  turned  to  the  path  and  the  woodlots  in  the  distance.  This  opener 
for  gray  squirrels  marked  the  30th  year  I had  stalked  game  from  these  trails,  and  the 
experience  furnished  a warm  blend  of  anticipation  and  reflection  . 

As  the  mature  fisherman  plies  the  home  stream,  he  is  likely  to  turn  more  toward 
thinking  than  catching.  So,  also,  it  is  for  the  mature  hunter:  each  den  tree,  past  and 
present,  is  catalogued,  success  and  failure  is  rehearsed,  gratitude  for  generous 
landholders  is  considered,  and  both  lean  and  filled  bags  are  remembered. 

This  day  was  one  for  the  successful  side  of  the  scrapbook.  The  grays  were  feeding. 
The  warm  night  drizzle  had  turned  the  woodlots  to  silence;  it  was  just  right  for 
successful  stalking.  My  hunting  time  was  p re- determined  by  an  early  appointment; 
hence,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  weight  of  four  grays  I had  bagged  was  welcome. 
Success  pervaded  my  mood  as  I turned  toward  the  last  fencerow.  Mother  nature, 
however,  offered  additional  bounty  for  my  day.  A pair  of  grays  had  an  argument  to 
settle;  one  had  invaded  the  other s territory,  and  a frantic  footrace  ensued.  I settled 
the  argument  by  making  a double  and  found  good  reason  to  celebrate  on  this 
anniversary  as  I slipped  them  into  my  game  pouch. 


IF  I HAVE  MY  " druthers”  on  a mild 
fall  morning,  1 11  be  shotgunning  for 
bushytails.  Outdoor  writers  keep  telling 
me  the  squirrel  is  the  most  underhar- 
vested of  our  game  species,  and 
biologists  warn  that  game  cannot  be 
stockpiled;  nature  wipes  out  the  surplus 
by  starvation,  disease,  or  stress.  Not 
that  I need  much  encouragement. 

The  squirrel  family  offers  the  hunter 
variety.  Squirrels  are  the  ideal  target  for 
the  senior  citizen  who  must  shift  his 
hunting  style  to  a less  vigorous  pace;  he 
can  find  a comfortable  spot  and  “sit” 
among  the  heavy  timbers.  When  the 
action  slows,  the  pursuer  can  doze  for  a 
while  and  chances  are,  when  he  wakes 
up,  a scolding  gray  will  be  eyeballing 
him. 

Farm  lads  cut  their  hunting  teeth  on 
grays.  Equipped  with  dad’s  old  rust- 
bore  12-gauge  single,  the  youngster 
finds  squirrels  to  be  cooperative  targets. 
Nevertheless,  a squirrel  is  the  perfect 
target  to  test  the  ability  of  the  purist  who 
brings  to  the  encounter  time-tested  skill 
and  an  expensively  scoped  smallbore,  a 
sporting  arm  that  adds  the  pride  of  own- 
ership to  the  adventure  of  the  hunt. 

William  W.  Britton,  in  a September 
67  GAME  NEWS  article,  insisted  it  is 


the  squirrel  dog  that  adds  the  frosting  to 
the  hunt.  He  offered  detail  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  when,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a dog,  he  took  six  squirrels  in  the 
first  half-hour  of  hunting.  However, 
since  keeping  and  training  a hunting  dog 
is  impractical  for  me,  my  hunting  style 
favors  jump  shooting  for  squirrels.  It 
guarantees  challenging  encounters  and 
furnishes  an  acceptable  supply  of  meat 
for  the  freezer. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  grays  con- 
fine one  to  sluggish  activity.  Hunting 
grays  is  more  than  a fill-in  for  those 
times  when  hunting  more  choice  game 
species  is  unproductive.  Hunting  the 
gray  squirrel  demands  woodsmanship: 
“One  must  know  his  habits,  his  favorite 
foods,  his  favorite  trees,  his  weather 
likes  and  dislikes  . . . and  one  must  be 
patient.”  It  dare  not  be  assumed  that 
these  "longtails”  are  a pushover  for  the 
nimrod  who  chooses  the  shotgun. 

“Jump  shooting  is  duck  hunter  s jar- 
gon describing  an  adventure  which,  to 
be  successful,  requires  skillful  stalking, 
persistent  pursuit  and  a quick  but  steady 
aim.  This  is  precisely  the  combination 
that  yields  dividends  for  the  sportsman 
who  accepts  the  active  encounter  of 
sneak  hunting  the  gray  squirrel. 
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Pennsylvania  s Dutch  dialect  names 
the  squirrel  Der  Aech  Haas” — literally 
translated,  “oak  rabbit.  ” It  is  a reasona- 
ble designation,  for  the  heavy  timber  is 
where  one  finds  grays,  and  every  bit  of 
cunning  the  cottontail  possesses  to 
dodge  behind  or  weave  around  cover 
when  startled  is  easily  matched  by  the 
gray  squirrel.  His  course  is  from  feeding 
ground  to  den  tree,  and  the  detail  of  the 
route  is  well  rehearsed.  Seldom  caught 
napping,  he  dashes  headlong  toward  his 
haven  when  alerted.  The  hunter  may 
think  he  has  him  trapped — but  not  for 
long.  A squirrel  can  find  the  back  side  to 
every  limb  and  demonstrate  singular 
skill  as  an  aerial  acrobat,  easily  spanning 
a four-foot  clearing  between  his  pursuer 
and  the  den-oak  haven. 

Furnish  Amusement 

Squirrels  are  where  you  find  them. 
How  surprising  it  was  to  meet  a black- 
phase  individual  of  the  gray  species  on 
the  lawn  of  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington  D.C.!  In  parks  situated  in 
the  hearts  of  our  eastern  cities,  gray 
squirrels  furnish  amusement  for  kids 
and  senior  citizens  alike.  They  learn  to 
depend  on  the  daily  handouts  of 
peanuts.  But,  while  suburbia  is  one 
home,  so  are  remote  mountain  ridges.  A 
feeding  gray  squirrel  frequently  fur- 
nishes an  interlude  in  the  numbing  cold 
monotony  experienced  on  a December 
deer  stand.  One  wonders  how  they  find 
enough  sustenance  on  these  barren 
ridges  to  keep  their  bodies  stoked  for 
cold  winter  days. 

Squirrels  are  where  you  find  them, 
but  the  productive  spots  are  the  mar- 
ginal areas  where  farm  woodlots  are  cir- 
cled by  corn  fields  and  where  black  wal- 
nuts dot  the  fencerows.  They  can  be 
found  here  at  almost  any  time  during  a 
mild  fall  day.  Your  strategy,  of  course, 
should  be  to  interrupt  them  at  breakfast 
by  skillful  stalking;  this  is  easiest  when 
the  dew  has  transformed  the  brittle  oak 
leaves  underfoot  to  the  consistency  of 
wet  rags.  Even  with  the  odds  for  silent 
stalking  stacked  against  the  nutcracker, 
he  will  extract  from  an  experienced 
hunter  the  best  that  hunter  can  give. 
The  passive  attitude  squirrels  dem- 
onstrate in  suburbia  should  not  mislead 
the  novice  into  imagining  that  kind  of 


“EVEN  WITH  THE  ODDS  for  silent  stalking 
stacked  against  the  nutcracker,  he  will  ex- 
tract from  an  experienced  hunter  the  best 
that  hunter  can  give.” 

careless  abandon  may  be  expected  in 
the  wild. 

However,  jump  shooting  has  benefits 
which  extend  beyond  the  challenge  of 
marksmanship.  The  lone  hunter  will 
find  skillful  stalking  exposes  him  to  the 
maximum  number  of  targets.  After 
hunting  selected  areas  for  several  years, 
one  learns  to  anticipate  where  game  will 
be  sighted;  den  trees  can  be  catalogued 
and  techniques  devised  as  to  how  given 
areas  should  be  approached.  When  one 
engages  in  still  hunting,  the  take  is 
limited  to  the  number  of  animals  within 
shotgun  or  rifle  range  from  the  stand. 
Furthermore,  not  all  residents  of  that 
area  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  leave  the 
den  while  the  hunter  is  nearby. 

Squirrels,  like  most  game,  establish 
territories.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  traveling  a carefully  planned  route 
of  a mile  or  two  exposes  the  hunter  to  a 
maximum  number  of  sightings.  When 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  bag  a day’s  limit  within 
the  first  hour.  But  you  don  t win  them 
all.  I remember  one  season  when  a fat 
corn  thief,  by  clever  maneuvering  over  a 
well  detailed  escape  route,  reached  his 
den  despite  my  cleverest  stalking  tricks. 
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Had  I employed  the  still  hunting 
method,  however,  I d never  have 
known  he  existed. 

A light  20-gauge  repeater  is  my  choice 
for  the  encounter,  particularly  when  I 
expect  short-range,  quick  shooting. 
Where  the  woodlots  are  sparsely  popu- 
lated and  underbrush  is  absent,  squir- 
rels are  quickly  alerted,  and  longer 
range  shooting  is  required.  Then,  I 
select  the  12-gauge  to  replace  my  pet 
lightweight. 

Pennsylvania’s  seasons  favor  the 
hunter  with  both  duration  and  variety; 
seasons  overlap  and  so  offer  the  out- 
doorsman  a mixed  bag.  Squirrels  and 
doves  frequently  occupy  similar  habitat, 
and  jump  shooting  exposes  the  hunter  to 
both  species.  My  reloading  is  done  with 
this  bonus  in  mind.  No.  8 shot  is  my 
choice  for  dove  hunting  and  6 fills  the 
hulls  for  squirrel.  However,  when  the 
early  upland  game  season  intercepts  the 
dove  season,  which  by  that  time  has 
been  in  full  swing  for  more  than  a 
month,  a compromise  is  arranged.  The 
light  dove  loacf  featuring  7/8  oz.  of  8 shot 
and  214  DE  of  powder  is  exchanged  for  1 
oz.  of  IV2  shot  and  2%  DE  of  powder. 
This  load  has  proven  satisfactory  for  in- 
termittent use  on  dove  and  squirrel. 
The  additional  V2  DE  of  powder  is  wel- 
comed to  deal  with  the  tough  hide  of  the 
grays  and  the  longer  shots  that  late  sea- 
son dove  shooting  requires.  The  1 oz.  of 
IV2  shot  furnishes  a compromise:  the 
shot  is  heavy  enough  to  drive  through  to 
the  vitals  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  pattern 
is  dense  enough,  when  used  in  1 oz. 
quantities,  to  take  doves  consistently. 

Of  course  not  all  the  benefits  from  the 
hunt  occur  in  the  field.  The  table  quality 
of  the  gray  squirrel  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. Some  old-timers  with  whom 
I ve  rubbed  shoulders  insist  it  is  the 
most  palatable  of  all  the  game  species; 
one  among  them  went  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  his  taste  buds  could  distinguish 
whether  they  were  fattened  on  corn  or 
black  walnuts.  He  demonstrated  his 
preferences  by  shunning  dense  popula- 
tions of  the  species  where  their  fall  diet 
was  basically  corn. 

My  sense  of  taste  can’t  draw  so  keen  a 
distinction,  and  this  is  fortunate  since 
cornfields  attract  squirrels  and  place 


many  tasty  meals  in  my  deep  freezer. 
Also,  the  edges  of  cornfields  that  border 
on  woodlots  offer  good  stalking  condi- 
tions for  jump  shooting.  To  garner 
maximum  benefits  from  the  hunt,  even 
the  waste  material — hides  and  trim- 
mings— can  be  used  in  a staked  circular 
wire  cage  as  bait  for  furbearers. 

The  scrapbooks  I keep  show  that  after 
45  years  afield,  my  squirrel  take  ap- 
proaches 800  individuals.  Probably  not 
more  than  50  of  these  were  taken  by 
methods  other  than  stalking.  When  the 
damp  cool  mornings  of  early  fall  beckon 
and  I have  my  “druthers,  I’ll  be  jump 
shooting  for  grays. 

Squirrel  An  Vin 

Squirrel  in  red  wine — elegant  fare  bor- 
rowed from  French  cuisine.  When  all 
the  season  s squirrel  has  been  eaten 
with  gusto,  substitute  chicken  in  this 
recipe. 

V2  cup  flour 

1 teaspoon  salt 
Va  teaspoon  pepper 

2 squirrels,  cut  up 
6 slices  bacon 
2 large  onions,  thinly  sliced 

V2  pound  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 
4-6  carrots,  cut  in  half  lengthwise 
1 cup  chicken  broth 
1 cup  red  Burgundy 
V2  teaspoon  garlic  chips 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
Bouquet  Garni  (Below) 

Coat  squirrel  with  flour  mixture.  In 
large  skillet  or  Dutch  oven  fry  bacon 
until  crisp;  remove  and  drain  on  paper 
towels.  Brown  squirrel  in  hot  bacon 
drippings;  remove  squirrel  from  pan 
and  set  aside.  Add  onions  and  mush- 
rooms to  pan;  cook  and  stir  until  onions 
are  tender.  Put  squirrel  back  into  pan. 
Crumble  bacon  and  add.  Add  remaining 
ingredients.  Cover  and  simmer  2 or 
more  hours,  or  until  squirrel  is  tender. 
Remove  Bouquet  Garni  before  serving. 
Serve  squirrel  garnished  with  minced 
parsley. 

Bouquet  Garni 

Tie  V2  teaspoon  crushed  thyme,  1 bay 
leaf,  and  2 large  sprigs  parsley  or  1 ta- 
blespoon dehydrated  parsley  flakes  in  a 
cheesecloth  bag  or  in  a tea  ball. 
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Where  the  hunters  came  from,  and  where  they  went— 

Three  Years  of  Bear 
Harvests 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


IT’S  AN  OLD  SAW  that  management 
is  only  as  good  as  the  data  it’s  based 
on.  While  it’s  possible  to  manage  some- 
thing badly  based  on  good  information 
(though  we  certainly  try  to  avoid  that!), 
it’s  impossible  to  manage  something 
well  based  on  bad  information  or  no  in- 
formation at  all.  Although  we’ve  gained 
a lot  of  vital  information  during  our  years 
of  studying  the  black  bear  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  still  much  to  learn.  So  we 
continue  to  study  the  bears  and  their 
hunters. 

Determining  the  bear-producing 
areas  of  the  state  and  accumulating  data 
on  where  sportsmen  live  and  travel  to 
hunt  this  species  will  help  the  Game 
Commission  to  properly  manage  this 
valuable  part  of  our  wildlife.  This  article 
details  the  geographic  distribution  of 


Pennsylvania’s  bear  harvest  by  county, 
and  the  county  residency  of  hunters  who 
killed  bears.  The  information  is  based  on 
data  collected  at  mandatory  check  sta- 
tions during  the  three  most  recent  open 
seasons,  1974-1976,  when  1,216  bears 
were  legally  harvested  and  reported  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Distribution  of  the  bear  harvest 

Pennsylvania’s  black  bears  are  not 
distributed  evenly  across  the  state. 
They  re  found  primarily  in  the  more 
remote,  mountainous  and  forested  reg- 
ions. In  fact,  though  at  least  one  bear 
was  taken  in  each  of  34  different  coun- 
ties during  the  seasons  studied,  845  (or 
70  percent)  of  the  total  were  bagged  in 
only  10  counties. 

Figure  1 shows  the  distribution,  by 
county,  of  the  total  bear  harvest  for  all 
three  years  (1974-1976).  Figure  2 shows 
where  the  resident  hunters  who  killed 
those  bears  came  from — that  is,  it  shows 
the  number  of  hunters  from  each  county 
who  killed  bears  during  those  three 
years.  (If  you  got  very1  ambitious  and 
added  all  the  numbers  together,  you 
would  note  that  the  total  of  Figure  1 is 

ONLY  27  PERCENT  of  the  hunters  who  har- 
vested bears  from  1974  to  1976  took  them  in 
their  own  counties  of  residence.  Herman  P. 
Jenkins  of  Shirleysburg,  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty, took  this  1 96-pounder  in  his  home  county. 


Figure  1 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  COUNTY  OF  TOTAL  LEGAL  BEAR  HARVEST,  1974-1976. 


higher  than  the  total  of  Figure  2;  the 
difference  is  the  41  nonresident  hun- 
ters, who,  of  course,  don’t  show  up  on  a 
Pennsylvania  map.) 

I should  point  out  that  if  two  counties 
have  about  the  same  number  of  bears, 
more  will  probably  be  taken  in  the 
county  which  has  more  land  open  to 
public  hunting  or  the  one  which  has  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  hunters. 
Therefore,  you  can  t automatically  as- 
sume that  the  counties  with  the  highest 
bear  harvest  have  the  highest  number  of 
bears.  Or  vice-versa.  We  have  to  take  a 
lot  of  factors  into  consideration  when  we 
interpret  the  data. 

Since  hunters  from  each  of  our  67 
counties  collected  bears  during  the  sea- 
sons studied  (Figure  2),  yet  bears  were 
taken  in  only  34  counties  (Figure  1), 
sportsmen  obviously  traveled  to  recog- 
nized bear  areas  to  hunt.  For  example, 
the  198  bears  harvested  in  Pike  and 
Monroe  counties  were  killed  by  resi- 
dents of  16  Pennsylvania  counties 
(primarily  those  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state),  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
Residents  of  Pike  an  d M onroe  counties 
took  55  bears  (28  percent  of  the  total), 
while  nonresidents  of  those  counties  ac- 
counted for  143  bears,  or  72  percent. 


In  an  eight-county  area  of  the  north- 
central  region  (McKean,  Elk,  Cameron, 
Clearfield,  Centre,  Clinton,  Lycoming 
and  Tioga  counties),  647  bears  were 
taken  by  residents  of  55  Pennsylvania 
counties,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Del  aware 
and  Indiana.  Residents  of  the  eight- 
count)'  area  again  harvested  28  percent 
(183  bears),  while  visiting  sportsmen 
bagged  72  percent  (464  bears).  The  most 
extreme  example  of  hunter  influx  oc- 
curred in  Cameron  Count)  where  100 
bears  were  taken  by  residents  of  29 
Pennsylvania  counties  and  Ohio,  and 
only  one  was  shot  by  a Cameron  County 
resident. 

On  a statewide  basis,  27  percent  of 
the  hunters  who  bagged  bears  during 
these  three  years  got  them  in  their 
count)  of  residence. 

Fort) -five  percent  (553  bears)  of  the 
cumulative  harvest  was  taken  by  hun- 
ters whose  homes  were  in  counties 
which  contributed  no  bears  to  the 
three-season  kill. 

The  table  on  the  final  page  (p.  29)  in- 
cludes detailed  information  which  was 
summarized  in  map  form  on  Figures  1 
and  2.  From  this  table  you  could  deter- 
mine, for  example,  where  all  the  hun- 
ters who  took  bears  in  Lycoming  Count) 
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Figure  2 


COUNTY  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  HUNTERS  WHO  LEGALLY  KILLED  BEARS,  1974-1976. 


came  from;  or  where  the  hunters  from 
Allegheny  County  shot  their  bears. 

Nonresident  bear  harvest  in 
Pennsylvania 

In  the  1974  through  1976  seasons, 
about  three  percent  of  Pennsylvania  s 
bears  (41  of  1,216)  were  taken  by  nonres- 
ident hunters.  This  proportion  re- 
mained relatively  constant  from  year  to 
year. 

Bears  were  harvested  by  residents  of 
seven  states  other  than  Pennsylvania. 
However,  hunters  from  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey  shot  80  percent  of  the  bears  taken 
by  nonresidents.  Hunters  from  Mary- 
land, New  York,  Indiana,  Delaware  and 
North  Carolina  accounted  for  the  re- 
maining 20  percent. 

Sixteen  Pennsylvania  counties  pro- 
vided bears  for  nonresident  hunters. 
Pike,  Warren  and  Elk  counties  provided 


49  percent  of  the  bears  harvested  by 
nonresidents,  while  13  other  counties 
provided  the  remaining  51  percent. 

Basically,  nonresidents  harvested 
bears  in  Pennsylvania  counties  near 
their  home  state.  For  example,  nine  out 
of  10  bears  harvested  by  nonresidents  in 
Pike  County  were  by  New  Jersey  hun- 
ters and  the  tenth  was  by  a New  York 
hunter.  Ohio  hunters  harvested  bears 
primarily  in  the  western  and  northcen- 
tral  counties. 

Conclusion 

The  statistics  throughout  this  article 
indicate  that  even  though  the  bear  re- 
source is  relatively  concentrated  in  a few 
counties,  it  is  being  utilized  by  the  resi- 
dents from  each  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  to  a much  lesser  degree,  by  hunters 
from  at  least  seven  other  states. 


BEAR  HARVEST  AND  HUNTER  RESIDENCE  by  county,  1 974-1 976.  To  use,  turn  page  sideways 
and  read  down  vertical  column  for  number  of  bears  shot  in  various  counties  by  residents  of  a 
particular  county;  read  across  horizontal  row  to  find  out  how  many  hunters  from  which 
counties  shot  bears  in  a particular  county.  (A  ruler  will  help.)  EXAMPLES:  Read  down  the 
column  under  “Elk”;  hunters  from  Elk  County  shot  three  bears  in  Cameron,  20  in  Elk,  and  one 
in  McKean  County.  Now  read  across  the  row  labeled  “Huntingdon”;  bears  killed  there  were 
taken  by  one  hunter  from  Bradford,  two  from  Blair,  eight  from  Huntingdon,  four  from  Mifflin, 
and  two  from  Snyder  County,  plus  one  hunter  from  an  unidentified  county. 
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FOR  A NUMBER  of  years  I had  been 
successful  at  bagging  a wild  turkey. 
But  I still  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
this  wary  and  beautiful  bird.  I read 
every  book  and  technical  paper  I could 
get  my  hands  on,  which  helped  a lot. 
And  the  countless  hours  I spent 
afield — planting  turkey  foods,  looking 
for  sign,  tracking  the  birds,  calling  them 
in,  and  watching,  watching,  watching — 
taught  me  many  of  the  wild  turkey’s  lit- 
tle idiosyncrasies. 

There’s  luck  involved  in  bagging  a 
wild  turkey,  but  you  can  extend  that 
luck  a long  way  by  knowing  the  bird  and 
its  habits.  As  I learned  more,  I became 
increasingly  successful  at  bagging  this 
bird,  but  less  excited  each  time  I did  so. 
There  was  no  more  pounding  of  the 
heart  or  shaking  of  the  knees,  no  more  of 
the  little  circles  the  shotgun  barrel  used 
to  cut  in  the  air.  Something  was  missing. 
The  challenge  was  gone. 

One  day  I was  talking  to  my  friend 
Mike  Evock,  and  he  mentioned  he  was 
having  a muzzleloader  built  for  him. 
The  more  he  talked  about  this  long 
"smokepole,  the  more  intrigued  I be- 
came. I started  asking  questions:  ‘How 
far  will  a muzzleloader  shoot?’  “How’s 
their  accuracy?’  “What  calibers  are 
there?  He’d  definitely  pricked  up  my 
interest,  but  the  hour  was  growing  too 
late  for  more  discussion  that  night. 

For  a couple  of  days  all  my  thoughts 
were  about  using  one  of  those  long 
smokepoles  for  turkeys.  One  thing 
bothered  me:  I d have  only  one  shot, 
while  with  my  Winchester  Model  12,  I 
have  three. 

Soon  September  arrived  and  I started 
to  think  of  the  coming  ’78  turkey  season. 
Also  on  my  mind  was  one  of  those 


Jltimate  Challenge 


By  Dick  Rossman 


muzzleloaders.  Why  not,  I thought,  so 
off  to  the  local  sporting  goods  store  I 
went. 

On  the  way  there,  I decided  on  a 45 
caliber.  I figured  if  it  didn’t  work  out  for 
hunting  it  would  make  a nice  wall  deco- 
ration. 

Once  in  the  store,  I asked  the  dealer 
what  kind  of  muzzleloader  kits  he  had, 
and  he  brought  out  three  or  four  for  me 
to  look  over.  While  I was  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind,  another  one  he  hadn’t 
shown  me  took  my  eye,  so  I bought  that 
one  instead.  I hurried  home  to  read  the 
instructions.  It  didn  t seem  like  too  hard 
a task  to  put  one  of  those  beauties  to- 
gether. After  about  three  weeks  or  so,  I 
was  ready  to  fire  my  first  shot  from  this 
type  of  gun. 

With  Open  Eyes 

Off  to  the  local  range  I went.  Nerv- 
ously I proceeded  to  load.  Ready  at  last! 
I took  careful  aim  at  the  bullseye,  slowly 
squeezed  the  trigger,  and  at  the  same 
time  closed  my  eyes.  I felt  the  recoil, 
and  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a cloud  of 
smoke.  Then  I looked  at  the  target 
which  was  about  25  yards  away.  There 
was  a hole  on  the  edge  of  the  paper. 
Well,  practice  would  make  perfect  . . . 
maybe.  The  next  dozen  or  so  shots  (with 
my  eyes  open)  were  more  to  my  liking.  I 
was  at  the  range  quite  often  after  that 
first  day,  and  found  my  new  gun  to  be 
more  accurate  than  I had  expected. 

Soon  it  was  the  first  full  week  of  the 
fall  turkey  season.  When  first  light  ap- 
peared over  the  horizon  I was  ready, 
sitting  with  my  back  against  a big 
chestnut  oak.  I reached  for  my  turkey 
caller  and  gave  two  soft  clucks. 

On  earlier  scoutings  I’d  found  the  big 


birds  were  using  the  area.  Scratehings 
for  ash  seeds  and  witch  hazel  were  evi- 
dent, and  wild  grapes  were  abundant. 
The  acorn  crop  was  scarce. 

Suddenly  I was  brought  back  to  the 
point  at  hand  by  a muffled  noise  down 
the  mountain  and  to  my  left.  I strained 
my  eyes  to  look  down  across  the  gray 
mountainside,  but  I couldn’t  see  a thing. 
Ten  minutes  went  by,  then  I heard 
someone  working  a turkey  caller  below 
me.  At  the  same  time  someone  started 
calling  to  my  right,  about  150  yards 
away,  on  the  same  level  I was  on.  I put 
my  caller  aside  to  listen  to  this  turkey 
talk,  which  went  on  for  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  with  no  success.  Finally  the 
two  hunters  left. 

When  things  were  quiet  again,  I gave 
two  deep-throated  chicks  and  received 
an  answer  to  my  left.  It  sounded  no 
more  than  75  yard  away,  so  I came  back 
with  two  clucks  and  three  keouk- 
keouk-keouks . I pulled  the  hammer 
back,  and  was  ready.  To  my  surprise  the 
turkey  came  flying  in  over  my  head,  up 
the  hill,  and  landed  behind  me.  I felt 
certain  the  bird  had  seen  me,  but  I could 
hear  it  walking  for  a couple  of  steps. 
Then  all  was  quiet.  I was  sure  it  was 
pulling  one  of  those  famous  silent  disap- 
pearing acts. 

I strained  my  eyes  left  and  right,  but 
didn’t  move.  From  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I saw  movement  to  my  right.  Turning 
my  head  slightly,  I saw  the  bird  move 
behind  a large  fxmlder  and  some  dead 
brush  20  yards  away.  I made  a quick, 
silent  turn,  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  muzzleloader  up  into  aiming  posi- 
tion. By  then  I could  see  the  head  of  the 
turkey  coming  out  from  behind  the 
boulder  and  brush  pile.  It  was  being 
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very  cautious.  It  stopped  with  only  its 
head  and  part  of  its  neck  showing.  This 
was  what  I d come  for.  I started  to  take 
careful  aim  at  the  head.  At  the  same 
instant  I saw  the  barrel  begin  cutting 
circles  in  the  air.  Shaking,  I squeezed 
the  trigger.  There  was  a cloud  of  smoke, 
recoil,  and  the  sound  of  flapping  wings 
as  the  big  bird  flew  away. 

I took  out  my  thermos  of  sassafras  tea 
to  refresh  myself  and  to  think  the  situa- 
tion over.  I knew  that  would  be  the  last 
I’d  see  of  that  hen.  But  I wasn’t  disap- 
pointed about  missing  the  bird,  because 
I had  quickly  found  out  that  muzzle- 
loading had  put  the  excitement  back 
into  my  turkey  hunting.  After  thinking 
over  the  events  that  had  just  occurred,  I 
recharged  my  gun,  got  out  my  dia- 
phragm caller  and  gave  a series  of  yelps. 

Turkey  hunting  demands  patience. 
After  45  minutes  of  calling,  I finally 
icked  up  an  answer  to  my  left,  about  a 
undred  yards  away.  I placed  a cap  on 
the  nipple,  and  was  ready.  The  bird 
came  in  very  slowly,  giving  only  deep 
clucks.  Finally  it  stepped  into  view — a 


nice  tom.  He  didn’t  seem  alarmed  be- 
cause he  would  scratch  every  four  or  five 
steps  for  some  tidbit,  and  preen  a few 
feathers.  To  the  bird  s right  there  was  a 
patch  of  poverty  grass;  he  wandered 
over  and  proceeded  to  strip  its  small 
seeds.  This  put  the  turkey  about  35 
yards  away  from  me. 

I was  getting  impatient,  so  I gave  a 
soft  muffled  cluck.  This  brought  him  to 
attention  and  he  began  walking  my  way. 
At  25  yards,  I took  careful  aim.  At  about 
20  yards,  the  bird  stopped  and  turned 
his  head  sideways  to  get  a better  look  at 
me.  When  the  sights  of  the  muzzle- 
loader  reached  his  head,  I squeezed  the 
trigger.  There  was  a cloud  of  smoke  and 
a flapping  of  wings,  and  the  turkey 
rolled  a few  yards  downhill,  coming  to 
rest  against  a hornbeam  tree.  Jubilantly 
I ran  to  pick  up  the  bird  and  admire  this 
bronze  beauty  and  the  five-inch  beard 
he  was  sporting. 

No  longer  was  my  turkey  hunting  un- 
inspiring and  routine.  Yessir,  it’s  a real 
challenge  to  bag  a gobbler  with  a 
muzzleloading  pistol. 


Outdoor  Science  Education  Workshops 

If  you’re  an  educator — formal  or  non-formal — and  you  d like  a chance  to  use  and 
evaluate  outdoor  science  materials  and  strategies,  you  may  be  interested  in  some 
upcoming  workshops  at  the  Pocono  Environmental  Education  Center.  “Hands-on’ 
experience  with  national  curricula  for  early  adolescents  (such  as  Outdoor  Biology 
Instructional  Strategies,  or  OBIS)  will  highlight  the  three-day  workshops,  planned 
for  December  1979,  April  1980  and  August  1980.  The  program,  funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  will  be  open  to  educators  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  For  more  information,  contact  John  J.  Paladino,  Director 
PEEC,  Box  268,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa.  18328  (717  828-2319). 


Deer  Don’t  Have  To  Be  Displayed 

It  is  not  necessary  that  lawfully  harvested  whitetails  be  displayed  on  vehicles  while  being 
transported.  It  is  only  required  that  they  be  properly  tagged.  Many  hunters  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  animal  must  be  visible  to  be  transported.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Actually, 
the  table  quality  of  venison  suffers  when  it  is  exposed  to  elements  such  as  snow  and  wind, 
road  dust  and  grime,  fumes  and  engine  heat. 


GAME  NEWS  Treasury  Due  This  Month 

Delivery  of  the  GAME  NEWS  Treasury,  announced  in  the  October  issue  and  expected  to 
be  delivered  then,  was  unavoidably  delayed  at  the  bindery.  It  has  been  promised  for 
mid-November.  All  orders  will  be  processed  in  the  order  received.  Please  do  not  write  and 
ask  about  it  as  that  will  only  slow  down  processing  of  orders. 
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And  the  Wind  Blows,  Too 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— A game  pro- 
tector fields  many  complaints  concern- 
ing wildlife  and  in  doing  so  must  keep  an 
open  mind,  because  what  might  seem 
trivial  to  him  is  really  a problem  for  the 
caller.  However,  on  one  such  complaint 
recently,  I offered  more  of  a sermon 
than  a solution.  It  seems  this  woman  was 
having  a problem  with  quail.  When  I 
inquired  what  the  problem  was,  she 
said,  “Why,  every  morning  I'm 
awakened  by  those  little  things  whistlin 
Bobwhite,  Bobwhite!’  It  sure  is  a shame 
that  more  of  us  don  t appreciate  and 
enjoy  what  Mother  Nature  still  sees  fit 
to  offer  us— free  of  charge. — DGP  Tim 
Marks,  Belleville. 


Signs  of  Hope 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Along  with 
sightings  and  reliable  reports  of  turkeys 
and  grouse  with  nice  broods  of  young,  a 
good  fawn  crop,  bears  with  from  two  to 
four  cubs,  and  rabbits  everywhere,  na- 
ture has  supplied  an  excellent  food  crop 
with  wild  apples,  grapes,  huckleberries, 
black  and  raspberries  and  acorns  on  the 
red  and  scrub  oaks  in  abundance.  This 
food  should  put  weight  on  all  species 
and  maintain  them  through  the  winter. 
Before  the  last  several  winters,  there 
was  little  mast. — DGP  Bob  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 


Sightseeing 

The  kids  were  watching  TV  one  morn- 
ing when  my  son  called  for  us  to  look  out 
the  window.  There,  twenty  feet  from 
the  house  stood  a wild  turkey  looking  in 
the  picture  window.  After  fifteen  min- 
utes of  watching  cartoons  and  us,  the 
turkey  casually  walked  out  of  the 
yard. — LMO  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 


Public  Display 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— With 
the  hunting  season  upon  us  once  again, 
it  is  a good  time  for  all  of  us  to  give  some 
thought  to  our  public  image.  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  we,  the  hunters,  are 
on  public  display.  Represent  the  hunt- 
ing public  of  Pennsylvania  by  being 
courteous,  law-abiding,  and  friendly. 
Good  hunter-landowner  relations  are 
essential  to  the  future  of  sport 
hunting. — DGP  Doug  Killough,  Zieg- 
lersville. 


Yes,  Yes,  Yes  . . . No! 

ERIE  COUNTY— Deputy  Lyle  re- 
ceived a call  from  a person  who  thought 
he  had  a great  blue  heron  that  couldn’t 
fly  in  his  yard.  Dave  asked  if  it  was  a 
bluish-gray  color  and  the  caller  said  yes. 
Does  it  have  yellow  eyes?  - Yes.  Does  it 
have  a long  pointed  beak?  - Yes.  Does  it 
have  long  legs  like  stilts?  - Yes.  To  this, 
Dave  said,  ‘Well  it  sounds  like  a great 
blue  heron,  all  right.  I ll  be  right  over 
and  get  it.’  When  Dave  arrived,  the 
people  showed  him  the  “heron.  It  was  a 
baby  pigeon. — DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila, 
Waterford. 
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Side  Benefits 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— One  of  our 
propagation  programs  that  gets  little 
mention  is  the  spring/summer  release  of 
Game  Farm  discarded  breeder  hen 
pheasants.  We  stocked  several  hundred 
birds  in  this  district  in  hopes  of  adding 
some  reproduction  to  the  area.  The 
birds  are  not  in  the  best  physical  condi- 
tion after  a spring  of  breeding  at  the 
Game  Farm,  but  I can  report  that  sev- 
eral fine  broods  were  sighted  in  the 
areas  where  we  stocked  this  year.  This 
indicates  to  us,  and  to  the  area 
sportsmen,  that  a few  broods  will  make 
it  to  the  fall  season  this  year  that  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  produced. — 
DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Strong  Hunger 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Wal- 
lace Crawford,  who  lives  in  this  area, 
recently  called  me  about  some  bear 
damage.  While  hiking  in  Lycoming 
County,  Mr.  Crawford  left  one  of  the 
front  car  windows  open,  and  upon  re- 
turning he  found  bear  tracks  around  his 
vehicle  and  claw  marks  on  the  side  of  the 
car.  The  bear  had  climbed  through  the 
window,  over  the  front  seat  and  into  the 
back.  The  back  seat  was  ripped  up  and 
one  end  of  it  was  bent  like  a pretzel. 
Evidently  some  candy  or  other  food  had 
been  dropped  behind  the  seat.  The  old 
bruin  was  able  to  detect  it,  and  went  to 
work  trying  to  find  it.  Luckily  he  de- 
parted the  same  way  he  came  in. — DGP 
Jim  Filkosky,  Mechanicsburg. 


Real  Knack 

ERIE/WARREN  COUNTIES— A 
woman  in  my  district  has  been  having 
problems  with  raccoons,  and  has  had  a 
trap  set.  The  raccoons  were  destroying 
nests  of  fowl.  So  far  she  has  caught  five  of 
the  coons  in  a live  trap,  and  I have  re- 
leased them  in  another  location.  Come 
trapping  season  for  raccoon,  the  lady 
would  be  the  one  to  have  as  a trapping 
partner.— DGP  George  E.  Gibson, 
Corry. 

Always  on  Duty 

A person  runs  into  wildlife  in  distress 
in  the  darndest  places.  While  fishing  in 
the  Atlantic  off  the  Delaware  coast,  I 
noticed  a waterlogged  sandpiper  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  barely  holding  its 
head  above  water.  I picked  up  the  bird, 
which  appeared  to  be  all  right  except  for 
the  water  penetration,  and  dried  it  off.  I 
took  it  to  Indian  River  Bay  and  released 
it  on  an  island,  where  it  flew  a short 
distance,  stopped  to  look  back,  and  then 
ran  into  the  grass. — PRAL  P.  A.  Hil- 
bert, Cleona. 


To  Give  Is  To  Receive 

BUTLER  COUNTY— For  the  past 
twenty-four  years  the  sportsmen  from 
Butler  County  have  sponsored  a week- 
long  school  for  instruction  in  conserva- 
tion. As  a result,  I am  sure  many  young 
people  have  a much  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  our  environment.  I would  like  to 
salute  all  who  took  an  active  part  in  this 
year’s  schooling,  especially  those  who 
gave  up  a week’s  work  or  vacation  to 
share  with  these  young  people. — DGP 
Larry  Heade,  Butler. 

Seen  but  not  Heard 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— The 
number  of  telephone  calls  we  urban 
game  protectors  answer  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. On  a recent  weekend  trip  to  a 
friend’s  trailer  hunting  camp  in  Centre 
County  I discovered  the  best  telephone  I 
never  heard.  It  was  right  there  on  the 
wall,  but  the  wires  went  absolutely 
nowhere. — DGP  R.  C.  Snouffer, 
Green  sburg. 
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Strange  Hybrid 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY— A man 
called  me  to  report  the  sighting  of  a 
wildcat.  When  asked  to  describe  the 
animal  he  had  seen,  he  stated  that  it  was 
black  and  gray,  weighed  about  150 
pounds,  and  had  a three-foot  tail.  I knew 
immediately  that  this  was  not  a wildcat. 
It  was  probably  a rare  hybrid  called  an 
“imaeat,  and  I told  the  gentleman  so. 
"What’s  an  imaeat?"  he  asked.  I 
explained  that  it  was  a cross  between  a 
fertile  imagination  and  a domestic  cat, 
and  that  it  was  usually  seen  late  at  night 
by  people  traveling  home  from  their 
favorite  tavern. — DGP  Charles  Ar- 
covitch,  Orangeville. 

Mock  s Law 

CENTRE  CO UNTY— Generalities 
concerning  the  behavior  of  wildlife  are 
fairly  common.  For  instance:  bears  al- 
ways come  down  a tree  rear-end  first; 
when  pursued,  rabbits  will  always  run  in 
a circle;  when  startled,  a groundhog  will 
always  pause  just  before  he  dives  into 
his  burrow.  After  climbing  a tree  to  cap- 
ture three  cub  bears  for  tagging  as  part 
of  our  bear  research  program,  Craig 
McLaughlin  and  I can  add  one  more 
generality  to  the  list.  When  cub  bears 
climb  a tree  for  safety,  they  always  climb 
the  tallest  tree  in  the  area.  — DGP 
George  Mock,  Coburn. 

No  Tryouts 

BEDFORD  COUNTY — DGP  Mark 
Crowder  and  I helped  to  instruct  a 
firearms  training  course  at  the  Conser- 
vation Leadership  School,  Stone  Valley. 
Several  students  had  never  shot  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  camp.  One  girl  in 
particular  had  absolutely  no  interest  in 
shooting.  Pier  sighting-in  target  was  un- 
touched after  five  shots.  From  that  point 
on,  however,  she  improved  until  her 
targets  were  pretty  respectable.  Mark 
and  I commented  on  her  improvement 
and  gave  ourselves  some  pats  on  the 
back  for  being  such  fine  instructors. 
After  we  were  done  firing  the  girl  told  us 
she’d  had  the  lead  part  in  her  school 
play.  The  play?  “Annie  Oakley  ! — DGP 
Steve  Schweitzer,  New  Enterprise. 


Calling  Marlin  Perkins! 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Live  trap- 
ping beavers  can  be  a very  disturbing 
process.  Everything  has  to  function  per- 
fectly because  if  you  miss  the  beaver  one 
time,  your  chances  of  getting  him  into 
the  cage  trap  again  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  first  night  of  an  attempt 
to  trap  a nuisance  beaver,  one  side  of  the 
trap  didn’t  spring.  On  the  second  night, 
I found  the  trap  to  be  the  center  portion 
of  the  beaver  dam;  the  beaver  had  used 
it  to  plug  the  hole  I made  in  the  dam.  It 
took  me  an  hour  to  remove  the  trap  and 
reset  it.  The  following  week  the  trap 
didn  t go  off  after  the  trigger  had  been 
sprung.  On  the  third  week,  I thought  I 
had  my  quarry  as  I found  the  trap  sprung 
and  intact.  My  catch  turned  out  to  be  a 
15-inch  largemouth  bass.  I ll  keep  try- 
ing. Who  knows  what  I’ll  catch  next — 
maybe  even  a beaver. — DGP  Dennis 
Dusza,  South  Williamsport. 


File  for  Spring 

BERKS  COUNTY— COMPLAINT: 
Deer  are  raiding  the  garden  and  eating 
everything  in  sight.  SOLUTION:  Call 
the  game  protector.  ANSWER:  Place 
wooden  stakes  in  the  ground  around 
your  garden  (every  12-15  feet).  On  top  of 
each  stake  tack  a small  rag.  Soak  each  rag 
with  creosote  and  reapply  as  needed, 
every  few  days  at  least.  The  smell  of  the 
creosote  will  keep  the  deer  away.  P.  S.  It 
works  in  orchards  also. — DGP  Michael 
W.  Schmit,  Shillington. 
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The  Future  of  Bears 
and  Humans 

The  black  bears  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  are  a classic  example  of 
how  an  animal  has  adapted  to  human 
civilization.  Two  bears  here  denned  in 
rock  cavities  created  by  road  construc- 
tion, one  bear  denned  under  an  oc- 
cupied house,  and  we  saw  numerous 
examples  of  radio-instrumented  bears 
denning,  raising  cubs  and  thriving  in 
human  developments  where  suitable 
habitat  remained.  Of  course,  this  has 
been  a mixed  blessing  for  some  resi- 
dents of  these  areas.  I believe  that  the 
future  of  the  black  bear  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  many  other  areas  where  they  now 
occur,  depends  very  heavily  upon 
human  education,  and  on  development 
of  techniques  and  methods  to  minimize 
the  friction  between  man  and  bear. — 
Wildlife  Biologist  Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 


Ralston  Rallies 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— In  July  a 
cub  bear  was  illegally  shot  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ralston.  Local  sportsmen  be- 
came justifiably  irate  and  offered  a $200 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  the  culprit. 
Their  gesture  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
As  indicated  by  their  generous  offer, 
these  sportsmen  realize  that  law  en- 
forcement is  everybody’s  responsibility, 
not  a duty  levied  solely  on  the  shoulders 
of  law  officers.  Only  with  citizen  in- 
volvement can  law  enforcement  be  truly 
effective. — DGP  Bill  Hutson,  Muncy. 


Big  Doin’s  in  York 

YORK  COUNTY — Southern  York 
County  had  its  greatest  excitement 
since  TMI  when  a bear  appeared.  It  was 
first  reported  by  a Maryland  woman 
coming  up  Route  616  to  visit.  The  bear, 
probably  weighing  about  100  lbs.,  stood 
on  its  hind  legs  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
causing  cars  to  stop.  It  came  up  to  Pow- 
der Mill  Road,  which  is  slightly  more 
than  a mile  over  the  hill  from  York. 
Since  this  is  York  Township,  Chief 
LeRendu  and  his  trusty  staff  of  officers 
got  into  the  act.  They  cornered  it  in  a 
yard  and  decided  to  run  it  up  an  oak 
tree.  It  decided  to  go  the  other  way  and 
did!  It  dashed  south,  the  way  it  had 
come.  Eventually,  the  bear  was  struck 
by  a Lincoln  Continental  at  Leader’s 
Heights,  which  slowed  it  down  long 
enough  to  shake  itself  thoroughly.  Two 
days  later  it  was  sighted  along  Route  616 
where  it  was  first  reported.  A day  later  it 
was  reported  three  miles  from  the  Mary- 
land line.  Approximate  distance  trav- 
elled in  eight  days:  sixty  miles. — DGP 
G.  J.  Martin,  Spring  Grove. 


As  Intended 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— A re- 
cent complaint  resulted  in  a godly  com- 
promise. My  investigation  revealed 
three  great  horned  owls  in  a church 
steeple  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  The 
problem:  owls  were  swooping  down  and 
frightening  the  parishioners  during 
evening  services;  but  I also  learned  the 
good  father  had  too  many  pigeons  in  the 
area.  The  compromise?  Let  the  mes- 
sengers of  death  (owls),  remove  the  pi- 
geons and  then  move  on! — DGP  R.  J. 
Skubish,  Philadelphia. 


Lookin’  Good! 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— I 
have  spotted  several  deer  with  triplets 
this  summer  and  picked  up  a large 
road-killed  buck  with  an  8-point  rack. 
Our  deer  herd  in  Westmoreland  County 
is  having  a good  reproductive  year  and 
good  food  conditions  are  producing  nice 
antler  development.  Prospects  for  a 
successful  fall  hunt  are  high. — DGP 
Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 
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Better  Part  of  Valor 

TIOGA  COUNTY — While  on  patrol 
on  a warm  balmy  night.  Deputy  Wilcox 
and  I pulled  into  a field  that  gave  us  a 
good  view  of  the  surrounding  area.  We 
stopped  in  a mowed  area  near  a hunting 
camp.  I decided  to  get  out  to  look 
around.  As  I reached  for  the  door  han- 
dle, I noticed  a long  serpentine  shape  on 
the  ground  below  the  car  door.  With  a 
flashlight,  I discovered  the  largest 
rattlesnake  I had  ever  seen  right  where  I 
would  have  stepped.  Needless  to  say, 
Deputy  Wilcox  and  I both  agreed  that 
getting  out  of  the  vehicle  was  no  longer 
necessary. — DGP  Steve  Gehringer, 
Covington. 


Cruelty  in  Disguise 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY— By  far,  the 
most  common  reason  people  give  for 
picking  up  young  animals  is  that  they 
think  they’re  orphaned  . . . and  think 
they  can  do  a better  job  than  Mother 
Nature.  A young  wild  animal  stands  a 
much  better  chance  of  surviving  if  left 
alone  in  his  own  element,  not  in  a 
cardboard  box  in  the  corner  of  a garage 
(not  to  mention  that  it’s  unlawful  to  pick 
up  wildlife).  Recently,  a man  who 
thought  he  was  being  kind  picked  up  a 
young  raccoon  which  bit  both  him  and 
his  son.  The  only  way  to  be  positive  the 
animal  didn’t  have  rabies  was  to  biopsy 
the  brain  after  killing  the  animal — 
which  wouldn  t have  been  necessary  if 
the  animal  had  been  left  alone. — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Bullfighter 

CLARION  COUNTY— l recently  in- 
vestigated a very  unusual  bear  damage 
claim  at  the  George  Mahle  farm.  It 
seems  a yearling  black  bull  had  a run-in 
with  a black  bear  and  obviously  lost. 
The  bull  weighed  approximately  550 
lbs.  and  was  in  good  health.  Mr.  Mahle 
told  me  the  bull  had  a rather  aggressive 
nature  and  apparently  took  exception  to 
the  bear  crossing  its  pasture.  From  the 
size  and  imprint  of  the  bear’s  tracks,  it 
was  outweighed  by  at  least  200  lbs.  but 
was  apparently  not  hurt  seriously  in  the 
encounter.  The  bull  s back  was  broken 
and  both  horns  had  been  broken  off. 
What  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bull 
attacked  the  bear  is  that  after  the  bear 
disabled  his  opponent,  he  left  and  did 
not  kill  and  feed  on  the  carcass.  There 
were  tracks  of  a single  bear  only,  which 
leaves  out  the  possibility  of  a mother 
protecting  her  cubs. — DGP  Gordon  J. 
Couillard,  Clarion. 


Bounces  Back 

ADAMS  COUNTY— If  the  trem- 
blings on  the  grapevine  of  “grassroots 
communications  have  any  meaning,  it 
looks  like  a good  year  for  the  sportsmen 
in  this  area.  I received  several  reports  of 
high  populations  of  rabbits.  Farmers  re- 
ported several  young  pheasants.  Re- 
ports indicate  the  fox  population  is  up 
and  I received  several  complaints  of  rac- 
coon raiding  sweet  corn  patches.  From 
all  indications,  there  s a good  crop  of 
wildlife  and  a plentiful  harvest  will  again 
prove  nature’s  capability  to  produce 
year  after  year. — DGP  Gary  Becker, 
Aspers. 


The  Rock  Dove  that  Wasn  t 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  Dep- 
uty Enos  Rich  spotted  a few  mourning 
doves  and  a white  pigeon  out  his  back 
window  the  other  day.  What’s  so  strange 
about  that?  Well,  upon  taking  a closer 
look  Enos  discovered  that  the  pigeon 
was  actually  an  albino  mourning 
dove! — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Lansdale. 
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Doing  His  Duty 

MERCER  COUNTY— A concerned 
SPORT  recently  reported  seeing  a 
person  transporting  an  illegal  deer  in  his 
car  and  that  the  deer’s  head  was  hanging 
out  of  the  trunk.  Upon  investigating,  we 
found  that  the  “deer  was  a mounted 
head  being  brought  home  from  the 
taxidermist,  too  large  to  fit  in  the  car  or 
close  the  trunk  lid.  We  still  appreciated 
the  report  from  the  concerned 
sportsman  . . . and  also  wonder  what 
this  trophy  scored! — DGP  James  J. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 


stopped  to  talk  to  a farmer  in  our  Safety 
Zone  Program  and  somehow  the  subject 
turned  to  porcupines.  Just  then  one  of 
his  young  sons  said  “ Yeah,  Dad,  re- 
member the  porcupine  eggs  we  had. 
Well,  the  father  began  to  laugh  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain.  Seems  he  had  found 
some  chestnuts  still  in  their  spiny  hulls. 
He  brought  some  home  and  when  his 
boys  asked  what  they  were,  he  told 
them  porcupine  eggs.  The  boys  im- 
mediately placed  them  in  a box  below  a 
small  light  to  incubate  them.  The  boys 
checked  the  eggs  religiously  until  one 
day  one  boy  decided  to  check  and  make 
sure  that  the  eggs  were  fertile.  He  pried 
one  of  the  eggs  open  and  found  the 
chestnut.  Of  Dad  sure  got  a welcome 
that  night  when  he  came  home. — DGP 
Dan  Marks,  Sidman. 


Youth  at  Work 

FULTON  COUNTY— The  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  is  active  in  a good 
many  counties  in  the  state  and  Fulton 
County  is  no  exception.  These  young 
people  are  involved  in  conservation  to 
no  small  degree  and  they’re  very  con- 
scientious about  their  work.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  see  an  example  of 
their  work  has  only  to  walk  the  trail  from 
the  breast  of  the  dam  at  Meadow 
Grounds  Lake  to  the  falls  about  a mile 
below  the  dam.  A tip  of  the  hat  to  Ralph 
Heilig  and  anyone  else  involved  with 
these  kids,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crews  themselves.  You’re  a 
credit  to  the  conservation  field. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Extra  Lesson 

RLA1R  COUNTY—  Deputy  Joe 
Grimm  was  recently  attending  a train- 
ing class  for  one  week  at  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation.  One  evening 
while  riding  his  bike  on  the  school’s 
road,  Joe  had  an  accident.  This  deer 
tried  to  reverse  the  normal  results  of  a 
highway  collision  by  running  over  Joe 
and  his  bike.  There  was  little  damage  to 
the  bike  and  none  evident  to  the  deer, 
but  one  deputy  s pride  did  suffer  some 
minor  abrasions. — DGP  Larry  Har- 
shaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Just  Watchin  , Pal 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Deputy  Al 
Bilby  recently  had  the  feeling  that 
someone  (or  something)  was  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  While  patroling  SGL 
75,  Al  had  stopped  to  rest  under  a large 
white  pine.  After  several  uneasy  min- 
utes without  seeing  anyone  nearby,  Al 
stepped  away  from  the  tree  and  looked 
up.  Looking  right  back  at  him  were 
three  black  snakes.  As  Al  watched,  two 
of  them  came  straight  down  the  tree 
trunk,  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
measure  and  release  both  of  the  snakes 
unharmed. — DGP  Ron  Stout,  Jersey 
Shore. 
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LOCATION  OF  DEER  CHECK  STATIONS  for  1 979.  Deer  hunters  are  urged  to  take  their  deer  to 
one  of  these  stations.  Biologists  will  determine  age  of  deer,  and  scales  will  be  available  for 
weighing.  Please  prop  open  deer  jaws  during  freezing  weather. 


Six  Deer  Check  Stations 


By  Ted  Godshall 


GAME  COMMISSION  personnel 
will  operate  six  deer  check  stations 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  according  to 
Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Game  Management.  Much  information 
invaluable  to  the  deer  management 
program  is  collected  here. 

Every  successful  buck  hunter  who 
can  arrange  to  stop  at  one  of  these  sta- 
tions is  ur^ged  to  do  so  as  much  informa- 
tion invaluable  to  the  deer  management 
program  is  collected  here.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  herd  in  different  regions  of 
the  state,  the  condition  of  the  range,  the 
age  structure  of  the  herd  and  other  in- 
formation are  revealed  through  the 
biologists  examination  of  deer  at  these 
stations.  This  data  helps  the  Commis- 
sion set  seasons  to  provide  the  most 
sport  for  the  greatest  number  of  hunters 
each  year.  The  check  stations  will  be  in 
operation  November  26-28  at  the  loca- 
tions shown  on  the  map. 

The  Northwest  Station  will  be  at  the 
rest  area  of  the  southbound  lane  of  1-79, 


just  as  you  enter  Lawrence  County,  and 
the  Eastcentral  Station  at  the  rest  area 
off  of  the  eastbound  lane  of  1-80  near 
White  Haven.  The  Southwest  Station 
will  be  located  near  Delmont  along  Rt. 
22  east  of  its  intersection  with  Rt.  66;  the 
Southcentral  Station  north  of  Harris- 
burg on  Rts.  22  & 322  near  the  east  end 
of  the  Clarks  Ferry  Bridge;  and  the 
Northeast  Station  in  the  Shohola  Falls 
recreation  area  parking  lot  along  Rt.  6. 
The  Southeast  Station  in  Bucks  County 
will  again  be  at  the  intersection  of  Rts. 

611  & 113. 
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Twenty  Bear  Check  Stations 


THE  GAME  LAW  requires  that  be- 
fore any  bear  lawfully  killed  may  be 
possessed  beyond  twenty-four  hours,  it 
shall  be  presented  to  an  officer  of  the 
Game  Commission  for  examination. 
This  year,  on  December  17,  there  will 
be  an  open  season  on  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  first  time  since  1976.  Suc- 
cessful hunters  are  advised  that  they  can 
have  their  bears  examined  at  the  follow- 
ing twenty  check  stations: 

Northwest  Division— Northwest  Forest  Exper- 
iment Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near  Irvine;  Al- 
legheny National  Forest  Storage  Shed,  Marien- 
ville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  seven 
miles  northwest  of  Brockway  on  Rt.  28;  North- 
west Division  Office,  three  miles  south  of 
Franklin  on  Route  8; 

Southwest  Division — Southwest  Division  Of- 
fice, 339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier; 


Northcentrai  Division — Trout  Run,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Rts.  1 4 and  1 5;  Ansonia,  one  mile  west  of 
intersection  of  Rts.  660  and  6;  Lantz  Corners, 
intersection  of  Rts.  219  and  6;  Sinnemahoning, 
intersection  of  Rts.  872  and  120;  Renovo  Fores- 
try Building,  two  miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt. 
1 20;  Weedville,  intersection  of  Rts.  255  and  555; 
S.B.  Elliott  State  Park,  one  mile  north  of  1-80  off 
Rt.  153  at  Exit  13;  Northcentrai  Office  Building, 
two  miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Rt.  44; 

Southcentral  Division — Southcentral  Division 
Office,  one  mile  west  of  Huntingdon  on  Rt.  22; 

Northeast  Division — PGC  Storage  Building, 
Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of  Canton  on  Rt. 
154;  PGC  Storage  Building,  Ricketts,  seven 
miles  north  of  Red  Rock  along  Rt.  487;  PGC 
Storage  Building  two  miles  southwest  of  To- 
byhanna,  Rt.  423;  PGC  Storage  Building,  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls; 
Northeast  Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts. 
415  and  118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division — Southeast  Division  Of- 
fice, seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one  mile  off 
Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 


Attorney  Retires 


Benjamin  b.  Solomon,  chief 

counsel  for  the  Game  Commission, 
retired  September  4.  For  12  years,  he 
had  provided  legal  advice  on  various 
subjects;  his  most  frequent  duties  were 
reviewing  all  contracts  signed  by  the 
Commission  and  certifying  titles  for 
Game  Lands  acquisition.  During  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Game  Commission, 
181,338  acres  of  Game  Lands  were  ac- 
quired on  behalf  of  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen. 

A Philadelphia  native,  Solomon  at- 
tended Temple  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  and 
has  practiced  general  law  in  that  city 
since  1938. 

Active  in  several  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, Solomon  has  held  various  offices 
and  received  several  awards  and  honors. 
He  is  a member  of  Temple  Beth  Zion 
Beth  Israel,  Philadelphia.  He  and  his 
wife,  Annabelle,  have  two  sons,  Eric 
Martin  of  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
and  Beid  Brian  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  and  a 
grandson,  Jared. 


Benjamin  B.  Solomon 
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Nonresident  License  Fees  Up 


Nonresidents  who  hunt  and 

trap  in  Pennsylvania  are  paying 
more  for  their  licenses  this  year.  And, 
for  nonresident  hunters,  the  license  fee 
will  be  higher  next  year.  Effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979,  the  nonresident  hunt- 
ing license  fee  went  to  $50.50,  and  the 
nonresident  trapping  license  fee  to 
$350.  Last  year,  nonresident  hunters 
paid  $40.35  for  their  licenses,  and  the 
nonresident  trapping  license  cost  $40. 

During  the  1980-81  license  year  start- 
ing September  1,  1980,  the  nonresident 


Update  on  the 

THE  FOLLOWING  is  taken  ver- 
batim from  the  minutes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Au- 
gust 8,  1979  meeting: 

The  Game  Commission’s  trap  and  trans- 
fer program  is  designed  to  establish  flocks 
in  all  suitable  range  and  to  eliminate  the 
stocking  of  farm-raised  birds.  The  Com- 
mission is  on  record  endorsing  the  gradual 
expansion  of  turkey  flocks  into  range  not 
now  occupied  and  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion of  farm-raised  birds  in  any  area  where 
self-sustaining  flocks  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  Wild  Turkey  Study  Committee’s  re- 
port estimates  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
move  trap-transfer  birds  to  fill  the  potential 
wild  turkey  range  statewide.  It  is  obvious 
from  ffie  responses  received  from  turkey 
hunters  that  they  believe  this  is  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  Other  hunters,  particularly  in 
areas  of  the  state  with  less  than  ideal  turkey 
habitat,  fear  that  an  immediate  elimination 
of  the  stocking  of  farm-raised  birds  in  their 
areas  will  eliminate  what  turkey  hunting 
they  now  enjoy. 

The  trap  and  transfer  program  has  been 
less  aggressive  than  it  should  have  been.  A 
more  aggressive  and  better  financed  trap 
and  transfer  program  will  make  it  possible 
to  shorten  materially  the  timetable  for  com- 
pletion of  the  statewide  program  for  transfer 
of  wild  trapped  birds. 

Therefore,  rather  than  immediately  clos- 
ing the  Turkey  Farm,  the  trap  and  transfer 
program  shall  be  doubled  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a specialist  other  than  State 
Wild  Turkey  Farm  personnel.  There  are 


hunting  license  fee  will  be  $60.50. 

Pennsylvania’s  reputation  as  a top 
hunting  state  is  widely  known,  and  for 
years  Pennsylvania  has  sold  hunting 
licenses  to  far  more  nonresidents  than 
any  other  state  in  the  nation.  Annually, 
the  Keystone  State  sells  in  excess  of 
90,000  nonresident  hunting  licenses. 
Last  year,  83  nonresident  trapping 
licenses  were  sold. 

Nonresident  hunting  and  trapping 
license  fees  were  last  increased  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1971. 


urkey  Situation 

about  thirty  counties  which  have  estab- 
lished wild  flocks  from  which  to  draw  wild 
trapped  birds.  The  accelerated  program  will 
require  the  support  of  sportsmen  in  the 
counties  involved  and  the  support  of  all 
Game  Commission  personnel.  As  the  trap 
and  transfer  program  progresses  there 
shall  be  a corresponding  reduction  in  pro- 
duction at  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm. 

It  is  mandatory  that  all  Division  officers 
and  salaried  personnel  strictly  adhere  to 
Commission  policies  on  the  commingling  of 
farm  and  wild  birds  under  penalty  of  sus- 
pension for  violation  of  policy.  A viable 
program  can  have  no  loopholes. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  it  should  be 
quite  evident  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion means  to  revitalize  the  trap  and 
transfer  program  and  move  ahead  with  it 
as  a major  management  effort.  While  it 
is  not  the  Commission  s desire  to  de- 
populate any  area  of  primary  turkey 
range  or  lessen  hunting  opportunities, 
the  better  populated  areas  must  share 
birds  to  insure  success  of  the  program. 
The  program  will  be  well  publicized  and 
local  sportsmen  will  be  kept  abreast  of 
activities.  Game  farm  birds  will  be  kept 
away  from  established  turkey  popula- 
tions. Areas  designated  for  the  release  of 
Game  Farm  turkeys  will  be  adhered  to 
strictly. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mandate  of  the  Commission  can  be 
met  and  the  quality  of  turkey  hunting 
improved. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  FIRST 
SHOOTING  DOG  CHAMPIONSHIP 


SMOOTH  SUE,  6-year-old  pointer  shown  with  her  handler  George  Tracy,  won  state’s  first 
shooting  dog  championship,  while  runner-up  honors  went  to  Solicitor’s  Joe,  handled  by  Clair 
Gross. 


By  Wes  Bower 

CIA,  Southcentral  Division 


TO  CURIOUS  motorists  passing  by 
the  Swift  Run  Game  Preserve  near 
Troxelville  in  Snyder  County,  it  might 
have  appeared  as  only  a group  of  in- 
terested spectators  watching  some  bird 
dogs  perform.  Rut  to  the  members  of 
the  Indiantown  Gap  Bird  Dog  Club,  it 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  working 
and  dreaming  for  they  finally  had 
achieved  their  longtime  goal:  an  open 
shooting  dog  championship  was  being 
held  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Keystone  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Championship  didn  t just  come  about. 
It  was  earned  through  hard  work  and 
justified  recognition  over  a long  period 
of  years.  Members  of  the  club  agree  that 


the  driving  force  was  Harold  and  Marion 
Watson.  Harold  Watson,  age  78,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Swift  Run  Game  Preserve 
and  has  been  training  bird  dogs  and 
beagles  for  fifty  years. 

The  Indiantown  Gap  Bird  Dog  Club, 
which  moved  its  headquarters  from  near 
Indiantown  Gap  to  the  Troxelville  area 
about  seven  years  ago,  for  many  years 
had  wanted  to  initiate  a championship 
trial.  Others  active  in  this  longtime 
project  were  Ralph  D.  Kellam,  George 
M.  Rogers,  Irv  M.  Mohnkern  and 
Gerald  Tracy.  To  qualify  for  the  Ameri- 
can Field-approved  championship  it 
was  necessary  to  run  a classic  for  three 
years.  In  addition  to  the  championship 
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trial,  the  Indiantown  Gap  Club  also 
sponsored  a companion  amateur  stakes. 
The  trial  was  a three-day  affair  with 
twenty-three  handlers  or  owners  from 
nine  states  competing  with  eighty-four 
dogs.  Thirty-eight  dogs  competed  in  the 
championship. 

For  the  most  part,  beautiful  weather 
dominated  the  event.  Temperatures 
were  generally  on  the  low  side,  with 
some  wind  and  rain,  but  the  weather 
couldn’t  begin  to  dampen  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  235  in  attendance.  The 
trial  was  run  on  1,300  acres,  and  the  club 
released  600  quail  and  100  pheasants  in 
the  year  preceeding  the  trial.  Two 
weeks  prior  to  the  trial,  300  quail  and  50 
pheasants  were  releasecf.  A good 
number  of  birds  were  found  by  the 
competing  dogs  during  the  trial.  Since 
the  Swift  Run  Game  Preserve  has 
slightly  more  than  1,000  acres,  the  trial 
overlapped  on  another  300  acres  which 
belonged  to  adjacent  landowners.  These 


landowners  were  presented  com- 
plimentary dinner  tickets  to  a local  res- 
taurant  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing 
the  trial  to  be  held  on  their  property. 

When  all  the  heats  and  braces  were 
concluded,  the  judges  awarded  the 
championship  to  Smooth  Sue,  a six- 
year-old,  white-and-liver  pointer  be- 
longing to  Helene  Abric  of  Bernville, 
Pa.  Smooth  Sue  was  handled  by  George 
Tracy.  Runner-up  honors  went  to  Sol- 
icitor s Joe,  a white-and-black  setter  be- 
longing to  Steve  Laputka  of  Freeland, 
and  handlecFby  Clair  F.  Gross. 

Snyder  County  DGP  John  Roller  at- 
tended the  Keystone  Championship 
and  noted,  “The  participants  at  the  trial 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the 
organization  that  the  local  club  dem- 
onstrated. If  enthusiasm  is  to  count  for 
anything,  it  was  quite  apparent  that 
1979  would  not  be  the  last  Keystone 
Open  Dog  Championship  held  in  Penn- 
sylvania.’ 


PlINE  TIPS 

by  JACK  WEAVER 


APPLY  A FEW 
DROPS  HERE 
FOR  CALL 


TAKE  YOUR  GLOVES  OFF  BEFORE 
USING  LURE  ON  A DIRT  HOLE  SET. 
EITHER  USE  AN  EYEDROPPER  TO  APPLY 
LURE  OR  A SMALL  WEED  STEM.  APPLYING 
LURE  SHOULD  BE  THE  LAST  THING  YOU 
DO  AT  A SET  . 


USE  ONLY  TWO  OR  THREE  DROPS  OF 
LURE  TO  A SET.  RE-LURE  AFTER  RAIN 
OR  EVERY  FOUR  OR  FIVE  DAYS.  TOO 
MUCH  LURE  WILL  CAUSE  FOX  TO  ROLL 
IN  SET.  ALSO  LEAVE  A COUPLE  OF 
DROPS  OF  LURE  ON  A NEARBY  HIGH 
WEED  SUCH  AS  GOLDENROD,  FOR  A 
CALL. 


USING  FOX  LURE 


AROUND  CHAIN 


CHAIN  IS  SHORT 
KEEP  STAKE  UNDER  TRAP 
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Wildlife  Education  For 
Gifford  Pinchot  FFA 

By  John  C.  Behel 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


THE  27-WEEK  COURSE  goes  into  the 
philosophy  of  hunting,  wildlife  management, 
forest  management,  multiple  use  concepts, 
environmental  conservation  and  other 
worthwhile  subjects. 

IN  COOPERATION  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
vocational-agriculture  teachers  Mike 
Brandt  and  Tim  Weller  have  coordi- 
nated a 27-week  wildlife  education 
course  for  the  Northern  York  County 
School  District.  The  course  is  broken 
into  three  nine-week  segments:  hunter 
safety  and  hunter-landowner  relations, 
forest  management,  and  environmental 
conservation. 

The  course  curriculum  begins  with 
hunter  safety  and  hunter-landowner  re- 
lations. A visual  concept  study  is  used  to 
measure  the  students’  developing 
awareness  regarding  proper  hunting  at- 
titudes and  responsibilities.  The  results 
of  this  study  are  given  to  the  Northern 
Future  Farmers  of  America  students  to 
promote  better  hunter-landowner  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  Brandt  state  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 


hunter  education  study,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  is  a welcome  change  of  pace 
for  the  students.  The  classes  are  unusu- 
al and,  because  the  subject  material  en- 
courages discussion  between  the  hunt- 
ing and  non-hunting  students,  active 
participation  is  promoted.  Students 
favor  the  course,  and  it  provides  them 
with  a better  understanding  of  hunting 
as  a recreation. 

“A  Question  of  Hunting  opens  the 
first  nine-week  segment  of  the  course. 
This  film  shows  the  importance  of  good 
hunter-landowner  relations  and  stresses 
the  need  to  improve  the  hunting  image. 
Since  many  students  are  from  rural 
areas  and  are  hunter-landowner 
oriented,  the  film  is  effective.  Seasons 
and  bag  limits,  law  enforcement  and 
trapping,  as  well  as  hunting  education, 
are  covered  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes. 

The  following  seven  weeks  are  con- 
cerned with  wildlife  management.  This 
segment  gives  students  a better  under- 
standing of  the  contribution  wildlife 
provides  for  hunters  and  non-hunters 
alike.  This  unit  makes  students  more 
aware  of  today’s  wildlife  needs  and  of  the 
importance  of  wildlife  habitat  improve- 
ment. The  film  “The  Big  Four  dem- 
onstrated the  proper  forms  of  wildlife 
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management  by  portraying  vital  man- 
agement practices. 

Nine  weeks  of  forest  management  fol- 
lows in  the  course  schedule  and  inter- 
relates the  multiple  uses  of  forest  man- 
agement practices  for  wildlife.  The 
planting  of  food-producing  seedlings 
and  shrubs  allows  students  to  see  which 
vegetation  is  most  beneficial  to  wildlife. 
This  identification  is  useful  on  residen- 
tial sites  and  contributes  to  wildlife  rec- 
reation through  food  and  cover  de- 
velopment. 

The  final  third  of  the  course  is  spent 
studying  environmental  conservation. 
This  segment  illustrates  the  importance 
of  wildlife  conservation  and  manage- 
ment practices  in  relation  to  the  total 
wildlife  picture.  Weller  and  Brandt  use 
this  opportunity  to  promote  the  impor- 
tance of  wildlife  conservation.  This 
segment  helps  hunting  and  non-hunting 
students  communicate  with  better  un- 
derstanding. After  taking  the  27-week 
course,  one  student  commented  as  fol- 
lows on  the  new  relationship  between 
hunters  and  the  "will  be’  landowners: 
"We  see  the  overall  benefit  of  what  the 
course  provides,  and  what  wildlife  con- 
servation means  to  each  other  in  every 
day  life. 

The  projects  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Gifford  Pinchot  FFA  chap- 
ter of  the  Northern  York  County  School 
District  are  proof  that  outdoor  participa- 
tion complements  classroom  en- 
thusiasm. A school-site  nature  trail  is 
currently  maintained  and  will  be  used  in 
coalition  with  an  outdoor  education 
laboratory.  The  laboratory  will  include  a 
hunter  education  field  trail.  Marshall 
Dean,  industrial  arts  teacher  and  in- 
structor for  the  Jaycee’s  hunter  educa- 
tion classes,  is  planning  to  utilize  the 
field  trail  for  study.  Wildlife  food  plant- 
ing and  identification  will  be  a part  of  the 
outdoor  curriculum.  The  outdoor 
laboratory  will  also  call  attention  to 
community  efforts  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  food  and  cover  for  all  kinds  of 
wildlife. 

With  these  efforts  in  mind,  many  area 
farms  have  begun  planting  seedlings 
provided  by  the  Game  Commission 
nursery.  The  seedlings  are  distributed 
among  the  area  s FFA  chapters  and  local 
conservation  groups.  Over  three  million 


seedlings  are  planted  for  food  and  cover 
development  yearly. 

Students  are  active  in  the  wildlife 
vo-ag  conservation  project  set  up  by  the 
Game  Commission  and  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  State  winners  are 
selected  for  their  efforts  in  wildlife  im- 
provement practices  and  compete  for 
national  recognition.  Individual  wildlife 
projects  have  been  planned  by  twenty 
Gifford  Pinchot  FFA  students  who  will 
apply  techniques  learned  in  class  to  ad- 
ditional wildlife  studies. 

Field  Trips 

The  course  also  includes  field  trips  to 
State  Game  Lands  where  extensive 
wildlife  management  practices  are  con- 
ducted. This  area  of  hunter-owned  land, 
purchased  with  hunting  license  funds, 
supplements  the  classroom  teachings  by 
showing  the  actual  implementation  of 
varied  management  practices.  This  area 
closely  ties  in  with  the  course  and  is  so 
close  to  the  school  that  it  can  be  used  as 
an  on-site  study  area. 

One  final  contribution  needed  for  a 
complete  hunter  education  program  is 
an  area  which  can  be  used  to  teach  the 
basics  of  shooting.  Since  the  local  school 
district  could  not  provide  such  an  area, 
the  Dillsburg  Fish  and  Game 
Sportsmen  s Association  will  be  used. 
This  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  been 
active  in  shooting  and  instruction  for 
many  years.  The  cooperation  between 
the  school  district  and  the  association  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  owner  of  G & R 
Sporting  Goods,  Ralph  Clark. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a wildlife  pro- 
gram with  the  contributions  necessary 
for  good  teaching,  the  Northern  York 
County  School  District  of  Dillsburg  fits 
the  bill.  The  Gifford  Pinchot  FFA  Chap- 
ter, integrated  with  the  vocational- 
agricultural  curriculum,  has  at  its  finger- 
tips the  tangible  things  for  an  interesting 
and  informative  program.  Thanks  to 
Mike  Brandt  and  Tim  Weller’s  foresight 
and  initiative,  the  progressive  backing 
of  the  school  administrators,  the  coop- 
eration of  District  Game  Protector  Dick 
Ruths,  and  the  furnishing  of  teaching 
aids  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, the  students  reap  the  harvest 
of  a well  planned  vo-ag  wildlife  cur- 
riculum. 
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How’s  Your  Mammal  I.Q.? 

Here  are  1 5 questions  about  the  intriguing  world  of  mammals.  Follow  directions  carefully 
and  see  how  many  you  can  answer  correctly.  If  you  have  questions  about  any  answer, 
check  the  page  number  (listed  at  each  correct  answer)  in  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania  by  J. 
Kenneth  Doutt,  Caroline  A.  Heppenstall  and  John  E.  Guilday  (available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  price  $4  postpaid). 
These  page  numbers  will  be  correct  for  the  third  (1973)  and  fourth  (1 977)  editions,  but  may 
be  off  by  a couple  of  pages  for  earlier  editions. 


1.  About  how  much  does  a whitetail 
fawn  weigh  at  birth? 

5 lbs.  — Go  to  28 
10  lbs.  — Go  to  12 
15  lbs.  — Go  to  45 

2.  Woops,  try  13  again. 

3.  Right!  Go  on  to  22.  (p.  192) 

4.  Correct!  Now  try  37.  (p.  132) 

5.  Sorry,  no.  Try  40  again. 

6.  Rabbits  dig  holes  to  escape  harsh 
temperatures. 

True  — Go  to  31 
False  — Go  to  47 

7.  Right!  You’re  pretty  sharp! 

Try  29.  (p.  215) 

8.  Nope  — Give  19  another  try. 

9.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  male 
black  bear  called? 

Buck  — Go  to  26 
Boar  — Go  to  41 
Bull  — Go  to  50 

10.  Sorry — try  22  again. 

1 1 . Right,  but  why?  Go  on  to  33.  (p.  26) 

12.  Sorry — return  to  1 . 

13.  Porcupines  have  quills  at  birth. 
True  — Go  to  42 

False  — Go  to  2 

14.  Woops!  Try  40  again. 


15.  Correct!  Now  try  40.  (p.  228) 

16.  The  red  fox  is  native  to 
Pennsylvania. 

True  — Go  to  51 
False  — Go  to  39 

17.  Sounds  good,  but  no.  Try  43  again. 

18.  Sorry.  Try  46  again. 

19.  The  gray  fox  is  the  only  dog  that 
can: 

Hibernate  — Go  to  8 
Kill  porcupines  — Go  to  38 
Climb  trees  — Go  to  3 

20.  Sorry,  no.  Try  25  once  more. 

21 . Right!  Try  43  next.  (p.  225) 

22.  Tradition  holds  that  buffalo  once 
roamed  Penn’s  woods. 

23.  Hey,  you’re  sharp!  Right! 

Now  try  46.  (p.60) 

24.  Nope — try  49  once  more. 

25.  The  skunk  is  a member  of  the 
weasel  family. 

True  — Go  to  7 
False  — Go  to  20 

26.  Nope — return  to  9. 

27.  No.  Return  to  37  for  another  try. 

28.  Right!  Now  go  to  6.  (p.  237) 

29.  A key  identifying  characteristic  of 
the  opossum  is  the  abdominal 
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pouch  for  holding  young. 

True  — Go  to  48 
False  — Go  to  1 1 

30.  Right!  Now  try  49.  (p.  238) 

31 . Sorry — go  back  to  6. 

32.  Strange  but  true!  Now  go  to  53. 

(p.  43) 

33.  Beavers  once  disappeared  from 
Pennsylvania. 

True  — Go  to  4 
False  — Go  to  44 

34.  No.  Try  49  again. 

35.  No.  Return  to  43. 

36.  Nope.  Try  46  again. 

37.  Elk  and  whitetailed  deer  are  similar 
in  size  and  weight. 

True  — Go  to  27 
False  — Go  to  15 

38.  Sorry,  try  19  again. 

39.  Hey,  you’re  pretty  good!  Now  go 
on  to  19.  (p.  21) 

40.  “Wildcat”  is  another  name  for 

the 

Bobcat  — Go  to  21 
Lynx  — Go  to  5 
Mountain  lion  — Go  to  14 

41 . Good!  Now  try  13.  (p.  197) 

42.  Correct  again!  Give  16  a try!  (p.  184) 


An  exercise  like  this  is  a good  way  to 
stimulate  lively  discussion.  The  mere 
thought  of  a fox  that  climbs  trees  or  of  a 
mammal  with  poisonous  saliva  is  enough  to 
prompt  numerous  questions.  The  quiz 
answers  are  purposely  brief  with  no  discus- 
sion so  that  the  reader  is  left  with  a distinct 
need  for  more  explanation — “How  can  this 
be?  Tell  me  more!” 

The  follow-up  discussion  can  include 
much  more  information  than  simply  that 
which  relates  directly  to  the  question.  For 
instance,  the  poisonous  saliva  item  could 
lead  in  a number  of  directions,  including 
other  types  of  animal  poisons,  defense 
mechanisms,  and  the  niche  concept.  An 
apparently  rambling  discussion — one  that 
you  skillfully  steer — is  often  a more  effec- 
tive teaching  technique  than  a canned, 
stand-up  lecture  where,  unless  you’re  an 
actor,  you  get  tuned  out  in  a few  minutes. 

At  times,  it’s  best  to  delay  the  discussion 
and  force  the  student  to  turn  to  the  refer- 
ence himself.  Here  again,  motivating  ques- 
tions give  a purpose  to  the  reading  and  help 


43.  Bats  are  closely  related 

to 

Shrews  — Go  to  23 
Mice  — Go  to  17 
Squirrels  — Go  to  35 

44.  Sorry,  no.  Try  33  again. 

45.  Try  again — return  to  1. 

46.  The  chance  of  a whitetail  rack 
having  17  or  more  points 

is 

1 in  500  — Go  to  36 
1 in  1 000  — Go  to  1 8 
1 in  5000  — Go  to  30 

47.  Tricky,  but  correct.  Go  on  to  9.  (p.  93) 

48.  Nope.  Try  29  again. 

49.  The  duck-billed  platypus  and  the 
short-tailed  shrew  share  which  of 
the  following  characteristics? 
Poisonous  saliva  — Go  to  32 
Vegetarian  diet  — Go  to  24 

Ability  to  fast  for  long  periods  — 

Go  to  34 

50.  Sorry,  no — try  9 again. 

51.  No.  Surprising,  isn't  it?  Try  16  again. 

52.  Right  again!  Go  on  to  25.  (p.  20) 

53.  As  the  bunny  says,  ‘‘That’s  all,  folks!” 
Any  questions?  Consult  the  pages 
indicated  in  Mammals  of  Pennsylvania. 


clarify  for  the  reader  just  what  kind  of  infor- 
mation he  needs. 

The  desire  for  more  explanation  will  often 
be  stimulus  enough  to  make  the  student 
read  on  his  own  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curios- 
ity. When  that  happens,  learning  is  taking 
place  for  sure — and  that’s  great! 

Give  this  quiz  a try  in  your  class,  your 
scout  troop,  or  the  next  time  you’re  asked  to 
be  a guest  speaker.  But  be  sure  to  have  one 
or  more  copies  of  Mammals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  hand.  If  you  intend  to  have  your 
audience  read  as  part  of  your  session  you’ll 
need  a book  for  each  individual.  Don’t  try  to 
double-up  and  share  books. 

The  quiz  could  also  be  used  as  an  as- 
signment with  a half  dozen  books  in  the 
library  on  reserve.  You  might  ask  the  stu- 
dents to  be  ready  for  some  discussion  the 
next  time  you  meet. 

Finally,  you  could  forget  about  a reading 
assignment  and  just  use  the  quiz  at  the 
beginning  of  your  session  as  a discussion 
starter.  Have  at  least  one  copy  of  the  refer- 
ence on  hand,  though. 
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FOR  THE  LAST  few  years,  the  arrest 
records  compiled  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission have  grown  to  more  than  10,000 
prosecutions  per  year.  This  number  grows 
annually,  for  many  reasons. 

One  is  the  long  and  hard  hours  put  in  by 
the  game  protectors  and  deputies  of  the 
state.  Another  is  a growing  disrespect  for 
the  Game  Law,  a disrespect  that  thrives 
even  at  a time  when  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  such  laws.  The  factor  that  seems 
to  be  growing  fastest,  though,  is  the  in- 
creased participation  in  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram. 

November  is  a month  that  claims  title  to  a 
very  large  percentage  of  those  prosecu- 
tions. The  seasons  of  November  run  the 
gamut  from  small  game  and  trapping 
through  deer  season. 

It  is  a busy  month  for  a game  protector 
because  of  the  daylight  activities;  yet  when 
the  sun  goes  down  his  day  is  still  far  from 
over. 

Long  and  often  boring  hours  are  spent 
just  sitting  in  secluded  areas  in  hopes  of 
catching  a jacklighter.  It  is  almost 
everyone’s  idea  that  the  jacklighter  is  a 
stereotyped  person,  but  the  opposite  is  ac- 
tually true. 

Most  of  you  reading  this  probably  know 
someone  who  has  jacklighted  deer.  If  you 
knew  just  which  friend  or  acquaintance  it 
was,  though,  you’d  probably  be  shocked. 
The  fact  is,  far  too  many  people  break  the 
game  laws,  and  few  get  caught.  That  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  “silent  majority,” 
those  persons  who  say  nothing  because 
that  is  the  easier  thing  to  do. 

Well,  it  is  finally  November.  The  hunting 
season  is  in  full  swing  and  there  couldn’t  be 
a better  time  to  evaluate  its  importance  to 
you.  Take  a minute  to  think  about  it. 

If  your  answer  was  that  you  do  enjoy 
hunting  and  do  want  to  continue  next  year 
and  on  into  the  future,  you  had  better  do 
your  part  now.  It  is  your  SPORT,  and  it’s  up 
to  you  to  help  protect  it. 

So  much  for  the  lecture,  on  with  my 
month’s  activities. 

November  2 — Today  began  with  a far  too 
common  complaint,  that  of  the  safety  zone 
violation.  This  one  was  typical:  two  men 
sneaking  up  on  a flock  of  mallard  ducks  on 
a private  pond.  When  they  got  within  range, 
they  jumped  up  and  shot  two  of  them. 

The  legal  violation  of  their  act  included 
trespassing,  violation  of  a safety  zone,  and 
shooting  ducks  in  closed  season.  The  ethi- 
cal infractions  included  not  asking  permis- 
sion of  the  landowner,  shooting  toward  the 


By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
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house,  and  leaving  the  empty  shotgun 
shells  lying  on  the  dam  breast. 

As  it  was,  it  cost  each  individual  $50,  but 
much  worse  than  this  is  the  fact  that  re- 
sponsible hunters  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  get  permission  to  hunt  this  property  in  the 
future. 

November  4 — Hunting  accidents,  as  in- 
frequent as  they  are,  sometimes  appear  to 
happen  in  bunches.  I was  called  to  two  of 
Reading’s  three  hospitals  today  to  investi- 
gate hunting  accidents.  The  first  involved  a 
man  who  had  been  pheasant  hunting  with 
two  dogs.  He  dropped  a bird  with  one  shot 
from  his  double  barrel  and  never  thought  to 
put  the  safety  back  on.  As  he  stooped  over 
to  pick  up  the  bird,  one  of  the  dogs  knocked 
him  off  balance.  He  dropped  his  gun  and 
the  second  shot  discharged,  taking  with  it 
most  of  his  left  heel. 

The  second  accident  involved  a father 
and  son  who  were  hunting  geese.  Both  shot 
at  several  geese  as  the  honkers  passed 
overhead.  While  lowering  the  muzzle,  the 
father  let  it  point  directly  at  his  son’s  arm. 
You  guessed  it.  The  gun  discharged  and 
did  severe  damage  to  the  son’s  arm.  Luck- 
ily, the  young  man  will  not  lose  the  use  of  his 
arm,  but  he  easily  could  have — through  just 
a moment’s  forgetfulness. 

November  5 — Today  is  Sunday,  a day 
when  we  should  be  able  to  relax  at  home 
with  our  families.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn’t 
often  work  that  way. 

Deputy  Ken  Snyder  was  called  today  on 
a violation  of  trapping  in  a safety  zone. 
What  he  found  when  he  arrived  was  an  irate 
landowner  who  had  a pet  dog  caught  in  a 
leghold  trap.  It  turned  out  that  the  traps 
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belonged  to  an  area  juvenile  who  had  been 
trapping  skunks  and  raccoons  prior  to  the 
season.  The  youngster  paid  fines  totaling 
about  $50  and  lost  his  hunting  and  trapping 
privileges  for  a year. 

Later  this  same  day,  Deputy  Ken  Miller  of 
Boyertown  received  a call  about  two  people 
hunting  on  the  DeTurk  farm  near  Yel- 
lowhouse.  Both  individuals  paid  fines  since 
it  is  illegal  to  hunt  game  animals  or  game 
birds  on  Sunday. 

November  8 — By  this  season  of  the  year 
we  spend  most  of  our  time  enforcing  the 
laws,  but  the  occasion  still  arises  to  do 
some  PR  work.  This  morning  I had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  a Career  Day  Program  to 
high  school  students  of  the  Wilson  School 
District. 

November  9 — One  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s ongoing  programs  that  may  ben- 
efit you  is  the  raising  and  releasing  of 
farm-raised  game  birds.  With  small  game 
season  under  way,  it  becomes  part  of  our 
responsibility  to  release  pheasants  on  open 
hunting  territory.  These  birds  supplement 
the  natural  population  so  that  hunters  might 
realize  more  productive  days  in  hard 
hunted  areas. 

This  is  usually  a full  day  job,  starting  in 
the  morning  by  traveling  to  the  Eastern 
Game  Farm  (Montgomery  County)  for  the 
birds,  then  releasing  them  throughout  the 
district.  Several  deputies  and  I spent  most 
of  today  releasing  300  birds.  Hopefully, 
they  will  end  up  on  numerous  dinner  tables, 
with  the  memories  of  good  shots  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  lucky  hunters. 

November  14 — Tonight  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  bizarre  evenings  I've  ever 
spent.  Last  night  I received  a call  concern- 
ing late  shooting  of  geese  along  the 
Schuylkill  River.  As  the  end  of  the  shooting 
day  drew  nearer,  I drove  to  the  area  I sus- 
pected the  shooting  was  coming  from.  Sure 
enough,  two  hunters  were  there,  and  as 
expected  they  did  some  late  shooting. 

I approached  the  two  men.  While  I was 
checking  the  license  of  one,  the  other 
turned  around  and  ran  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  it.  What  I didn't  know  was  that 
the  Reading  Police  had  received  the  same 
complaint  and  were  also  close  at  hand.  I 
saw  them  and  together  we  took  off  after  the 
runner.  We  couldn’t  figure  out  why  anyone 
would  run  from  such  a minor  offense  as 
shooting  after  hours.  With  darkness  setting 
in,  we  lost  this  guy  in  the  heavy  brush  along 
the  river. 

All  we  could  do  was  go  back  to  the  person 


whose  license  I had  in  my  hand.  It  turned 
out  that  the  shotgun  he  was  using  was  re- 
cently stolen  in  the  burglary  of  a nearby 
home.  That  certainly  shed  some  light  on 
why  the  other  one  ran.  More  than  likely  he 
was  using  a shotgun  of  similar  status.  We 
just  never  know  what  kind  of  situation  we 
might  run  into  while  out  for  a routine  even- 
ing patrol. 

November  17 — Deputy  Ken  Miller  had 
reason  to  believe  that  someone  was 
jacklighting  coon  near  his  home.  He 
teamed  up  with  Deputy  John  Johnson  and 
the  two  declared  they  would  catch  the  cul- 
prit tonight.  That's  always  our  intention,  but 
tonight  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  when 
it  panned  out. 

Just  as  expected,  at  about  1 a.m.  a car 
drove  into  a dead-end  road  and  started 
spotlighting  the  treetops.  The  deputies 
drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  road  and 
stopped,  expecting  to  check  the  "suspects” 
when  they  came  out.  What  they  didn't  ex- 
pect was  for  the  suspects  to  refuse  to  stop. 
They  had  to  chase  the  vehicle  about  three 
miles  before  it  finally  turned  into  a private 
residence. 

The  deputies  pulled  in  behind  them  and 
now  had  the  chance  to  talk  with  the  two 
occupants.  They  claimed  they  hadn't  done 
anything  wrong,  and  they  definitely  hadn’t 
been  hunting  raccoon.  They  stuck  pretty 
close  to  that  story  till  Deputy  Johnson 
noticed  a 22-cal.  rifle  lying  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  their  car.  Well,  they  both  paid  $50 
fines  for  hunting  from  a vehicle  and  the 
driver  another  $25  for  refusing  to  stop  ini- 
tially. 

November  18 — The  SPORT  program 
paid  off  again  today.  A doctor  living  in  Amity 
Township  saw  someone  drop  a hen  pheas- 
ant and  then  walk  away  from  it.  This  irritated 
him,  so  he  approached  the  hunter  and  took 
down  his  license  number  (something  I wish 
more  of  you  would  do).  He  gave  me  the 
information  and  said  I could  pick  up  the  hen 
at  his  house.  With  this  information  and  evi- 
dence, I merely  had  to  contact  the  guilty 
hunter  and  he  paid  his  fine. 

Hats  off  to  every  person  who  does  his  or 
her  part  in  cleaning  up  the  SPORT  we  all 
enjoy  so  much. 

November  24 — I spent  most  of  today 
running  down  and  investigating  reports  of 
trapping  violations.  It  started  in  the  morning 
with  an  incident  of  one  trapper  pulling  all  the 
traps  of  another.  As  it  turned  out,  the  land- 
owner  had  not  given  permission  to  the  per- 
son whose  traps  were  pulled  and  had  given 
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exclusive  permission  to  the  other.  I decided 
this  was  not  an  incident  for  the  Game 
Commission  to  become  involved  in. 

With  this  taken  care  of,  I drove  to  the 
Monocacy  area  to  walk  a stream  that  re- 
portedly had  several  untagged  traps  on  it. 
The  reports  were  accurate  and  I pulled 
every  trap  I found  without  a tag.  I always 
leave  my  card  at  these  sets  so  the  owner 
can  call  and  claim  his  traps. 

I've  yet  to  get  a call  in  a case  such  as  this, 
for  the  fine  is  $10  a trap  and  they  aren't 
worth  that.  Maybe  they’ll  learn  by  losing 
enough  traps. 

November  26 — Barry  Jones,  the  Land 
Management  Assistant  in  the  Southeast 
Division,  called  today  to  give  some  informa- 
tion on  a littering  violation.  Someone  had 
thrown  several  large  bags  of  trash  on  the 
property  of  a Farm-Game  cooperator  in  the 
McKeansburg  area.  In  the  bags  were  sev- 
eral letters  bearing  the  name  and  address 
of  a person  in  Reading. 

I contacted  the  person  whose  mail  was  in 
the  trash  and  he  admitted  he  had  thrown  it 
out  as  he  traveled  through  the  area  on  his 
way  to  the  Poconos.  He  felt  that  since  it  was 
40  miles  from  his  home,  no  one  would 
bother  looking  him  up. 

Some  police  agencies  won’t  look  that  far 
for  a littering  case,  but  littering  is  high  on  the 
priority  list  of  Game  Commission  officers. 

November  27 — The  big  day  is  finally 


here!  Today  is  the  opening  of  antlered  deer 
season.  Before  the  day  is  over,  my  deputies 
and  I will  have  settled  fines  for  untagged 
deer,  mistake  kills,  loaded  guns  in  vehicles, 
and  late  hunting. 

Berks  County,  known  mainly  for  its  small 
game,  is  much  busier  for  us  during  the  deer 
season.  Since  I’m  writing  this  with  a year’s 
delay,  I can  tell  you  that  in  excess  of  2200 
deer  were  killed  by  Berks  County  hunters  in 
the  1 978  season.  This  is  a great  county  for 
deer  and  a lot  of  hunters  know  it. 

Therefore,  today  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
day  of  the  busiest  three  weeks  of  the  year. 
By  the  way,  I hope  you  got  yours.  I man- 
aged to  fail  for  the  sixth  year  in  a row. 

November  29 — If  I finish  the  month  on 
another  hunting  accident,  maybe  it  will 
make  a few  of  you  more  safety  conscious 
this  coming  season. 

Deputies  Ken  Snyder  and  Howard 
Muhlenberg  investigated  an  accident  today 
where  a fellow  fell  and  shot  a hole  through 
his  left  foot.  It  would  have  been  nice  to  have 
not  been  hit  at  all,  but  even  with  his  injury  he 
has  to  feel  lucky  that  it  wasn't  more  serious 
or  even  fatal. 

When  you  hunt,  please  be  safety  con- 
scious. Nothing  is  more  important  than  re- 
turning home  safely.  We  are  all  potential 
accident  victims  if  we  drop  our  guard  for  just 
a second.  I’ve  yet  to  talk  to  anyone,  whether 
it  be  the  victim  or  the  offender,  who  felt 
he  would  ever  be  involved  in  an  accident. 
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NYONE  CAN  SKETCH  the  land- 
scape of  November,  but  I doubt  il 
many  who  do  not  hunt  can  paint  it. 

At  first  glance,  November  is  a drab 
month.  The  land  has  lost,  seemingly 
beyond  regaining,  summer’s  abundant 
green.  The  brilliant  colors  of  October 
have  bloomed  and  faded,  and  the  purity 
of  December’s  snow  is  yet  to  come.  But 
what  appears  somber  in  November  is,  in 
fact,  subtle.  Colors  persist,  hidden  or 
muted;  as  you  hunt  on  the  land  and  im- 
merse yourself  in  nature — as  you  retrain 
senses  dulled  by  time  away — you  see 
the  colors. 

The  first  time  you  see  aspen  trunks 
each  November,  you  remember  in- 
stantly the  way  they  glow  orange-gold  at 
dawn.  The  moment  you  Hush  your  first 
grouse,  you  know  the  bird  is  russet, 
gold,  gray,  chestnut,  and  black- 
green — and  not  just  brown.  You  note  for 
the  umpteenth  time  how  the  blue 
around  a dove’s  eye  matches  eastern  sky 
when  sunset  steals  from  its  hue.  You 
learn  again  the  difference  between  gray 
that  is  the  head  of  a squirrel  and  gray 
that  is  oak  bark. 

Hunting  forces  you  to  sharpen  your 
senses.  After  a single  day  afield,  the 
sound  of  a chickadee  flitting  through  still 
forest  seizes  your  attention.  Your  ears 
detect  a grouse  slipping  from  a branch, 
setting  its  wings,  and  gliding  downhill. 
Although  your  shot  destroys  the  quiet, 
you  scarcely  notice  its  report — and  yet 
you  hear  quite  clearly  your  own  racing 
pulse. 

You  smell  gnawed  hickory  nuts  be- 
neath fallen  leaves  and  keep  watch  for 
squirrels  on  the  forest  floor  ahead.  You 
breathe  the  life-in-death  musk  of  decay- 
ing wood.  You  scent  wild  grapes  under- 
foot. You  taste  an  apple’s  tang  an  hour 
after  eating  it. 

You  cannot  ignore  your  sense  of 
touch;  thorns  pierce  sleeves,  cold 
penetrates  boots,  and  wind  beats  your 
Face.  With  satisfaction  you  rediscover 
how  your  calves,  thighs,  and  hips  de- 
liver distinct,  persistent  messages  after 
a day’s  hunting.  November  showers 
soak  you  to  the  skin,  but  still  you  poke 
through  old  orchards  and  reverting 
fields.  Who  else  walks  willingly  in  rain 
but  a hunter  or  a child? 

You  tune  your  five  senses,  and  you 
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tune  one  more:  the  sense  of  game 
nearby,  of  impending  action. 

Recall  a morning  when  a north  wind 
rattled  the  corn  husks  and  blew  leaves 
across  the  road.  You  were  hunting  a sor- 
ghum strip  that  tapered  into  grass  stub- 
ble. You  neared  the  strip’s  end,  zigzag- 
ging to  cut  off  the  escape  of  game  in  the 
shrinking  tongue  of  cover.  You  were 
alerted:  leaf  ticking  on  stem,  sorghum 
leaves  moving  against  the  wind,  or  rus- 
tling grass.  You  never  knew  exactly  what 
triggered  the  sixth  sense,  but  you  did 
know  something  was  about  to  happen 
and  were  not  surprised  when  the  pheas- 
ant flushed.  You  watched  the  world  of 
brown  and  gray  and  white  go  amber  and 
red  and  green.  You  hesitated,  almost  too 
long,  and  then  you  swung  through  the 
long-tailed  bird,  covered  his  white  neck 
ring,  and  touched  the  trigger. 

In  November  you  act,  react,  experi- 
ence, and  immerse  yourself  in  the  now. 
You  also  find  time  to  think.  Your 
thoughts  change,  both  in  subject  and 
pattern.  If  you  find  yourself  in  squirrel 
woods  at  noon,  with  the  animals 
denned,  you  do  not  spend  the  slack  time 
calculating — you  ponder.  Free  from  dis- 
traction and  any  sense  of  urgency,  you 
see  relationships  and  realities.  You  give 
the  trifles  of  social  life  their  true  values, 
sort  them,  and  put  them  neatly  away. 

With  your  senses  scrubbed  and  your 
mind  open,  you  notice  and  remember 
events,  sights,  sounds.  You  realize 
November  is  like  a foreign  country  you 
have  visited  so  often  over  the  years  that 
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you  know  it  better  than  the  country  you 
call  home. 

In  this  country  of  the  mind  you  tend 
toward  seclusion,  but  you  do  sometimes 
share  your  privacy  with  friends.  Some 
are  year-round  friends,  while  others  you 
see  only  at  this  season.  You  know  them 
and  they  know  you  from  Novembers 
past.  You  trust  each  other’s  judgement 
and  ability.  You  rarely  speak  of  any 
camaraderie,  but  you  express  it  in  the 
way  you  hunt,  and  by  sharing  chances  at 
game,  game  bagged,  or  hunting  covers. 

Grouse  Edgy 

Just  as  you  renew  friendships  in 
November,  you  meet  animals  you  know 
well.  As  always  you  find  the  grouse 
edgy,  unpredictable,  in  some  cases 
naive  and  foolish,  still  vulnerable  to  the 
single  shot  pellet  that  would  hardly  faze 
a pheasant.  The  pheasant  you  roust  from 
the  sorghum  strip  breaks  the  air  with  the 
same  raucous  cackle  and  flapping  wings 
that  startled  you  so  when  you  started 
hunting.  The  young  turkeys  you  scatter 
one  evening  behave  as  have  other  young 
turkeys,  calling  tentatively,  then  des- 
perately (as  if  roosting  alone  would  be 
the  worst  possible  ordeal),  and  finally 
regrouping  and  moving  off  through 
scrub  oak  and  shadows. 

Because  members  of  a species  often 
behave  pretty  much  alike,  you  give 
them  a personality.  Pheasants  are  brash, 
grouse  childlike,  deer  sensible.  Blue 
jays  and  crows  are  subversive  in  an  ad- 
mirable sort  of  way.  Rabbits  seem  dis- 


tracted and  confused,  turkeys  down- 
right stupid  but  possessed  of  fantastic 
senses  and  reactions.  Sometimes  you 
think  you  meet  the  same  animal  two  or 
three  years  in  a row;  probably  you  do 
with  deer  and  turkeys,  but  with 
shorter-lived  creatures  the  chance  is 
slight.  Still,  you  are  tempted  to  believe 
that  the  woodcock  who  held,  grouselike, 
until  you  passed,  and  then  flushed, 
banked,  and  flew  high  and  away  over  the 
creek  was  the  same  woodcock  who 
played  the  same  trick  on  you  in  the  same 
cover  last  November. 

You  form  a special  bond  with  animals 
you  do  not  hunt.  You  strike  a friendship 
with  the  chickadee,  down  from  the 
North,  who  feeds  in  a dogwood  beside 
you  and  does  not  fly  when  your  22  cracks 
and  a squirrel  thumps  the  ground.  You 
do  not  really  mind  the  jay,  even  though 
his  strident  calls  expose  you  in  the  same 
woodlot.  You  greet  and  bid  goodbye  the 
woodchuck  who  takes  to  his  hole  as  you 
emerge  from  the  woodlot  (you  will  not 
see  him  again  for  four  months). 

Nor  do  you  limit  your  affection  to 
things  animate.  You  see  trees  and 
realize  how  closely  you  identify  with 
them  and  how  much  you  enjoy  them. 
You  like  the  apple  tree  because  you  find 
morel  mushrooms  beneath  it  in  the 
spring.  The  sumac  because  its  seed 
heads  feed  honeybees  in  July  and  juncos 
in  January.  The  hickory  because  it  is 
rough  and  unkempt  and  because  it  bears 
nuts  that  attract  squirrels.  You  like  the 
witch-hazel  because  it  flies  in  the  face  of 
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convention  by  flowering  in  the  fall,  and 
the  sycamore  because  it  bears  bark  as 
tattered  as  your  brush  pants  and  be- 
cause it  is  your  best  hunting  partner’s 
favorite  tree. 

You  find  yourself  seeking  out  trees 
from  hunting  seasons  past.  There  is  the 
ancient  walnut  from  which  you  toppled 
a fox  squirrel — an  uncommon  animal  in 
your  region — each  of  the  last  five  years. 
You  hunt  again  the  bowed-over  pine 
that  once  sheltered  six  grouse  who  left 
you  with  a smoking  gun  and  a rueful 
grin.  You  stand  for  a moment  in  the 
elevated  crotch  of  a three-trunked  rock 
oak  from  which  you  killed  a young  doe 
the  year  before;  you  note  reddish  scars 
on  the  bark  where  your  rifle’s  steel 
buttplate  rested  that  snowy  morning, 
and  you  see  the  scars  as  a simple  but 
fitting  epitaph  for  a white-tailed  deer. 

Simple  scenes  impress  you.  They 
print  themselves  in  your  mind  so  that 
months  or  even  years  later  you  will 
pause  while  splitting  wood  or  reading  or 
driving  the  car  and  remember,  vividly, 
scars  on  a tree,  gabbling  ducks,  or  the 
smell  of  shot-shattered  sassafras  and  the 
way  a dead  grouse  quivered  in  your 
hands. 

No  More  Challenge? 

And  some  time  in  November, 
perhaps  after  you  bring  down  game  with 
a shot  easier  than  most,  you  will  ask 
yourself  if  you  11  ever  stop  hunting. 
You  wonder  if  the  day  must  come  when 
you  find  no  more  challenge  in  outsmart- 
ing a buck  or  stopping  a gamebird  s 
flight.  Not  physical  challenge  (that  will 
always  be  there),  but  mental  chal- 
lenge— the  need,  perhaps  the  demand, 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  death. 

M aybe  you  stop  and  unload  your 
shotgun  and  call  in  the  dog.  You  look  at 
her  and  realize  how  much  she  loves  to 
hunt  and  how  much  she  loves  you  for 
letting  her  do  this  primal  thing.  You 
consider  how  she  transcends  being  just 
another  dog,  how  she  asserts  individual- 
ity and  so  gains  dignity  by  pinning  a 
pheasant,  transfixing  a woodcock,  re- 
trieving a grouse. 


You  let  your  gaze  wander  over  the 
land  while  you  address  the  question: 
when  will  you  be  full? 

When  hunting  no  longer  clarifies, 
when  it  no  longer  brings  insight,  when  it 
no  longer  delivers  joy. 

You  wonder  who  or  what  told  you 
this.  The  man  who  built  the  raveling 
stone  fences  over  which  you  hunt?  The 
sumacs?  The  grouse  themselves?  But 
your  dog  wants  to  be  off  and  hunting 
because  she  has  no  questions  to  answer, 
and  you  let  her  go.  Instinctively  you 
load  up  and  follow  her  into  the  twisted 
briars.  In  that  moment  you  know  the 
November  when  you  must  stop  hunting 
is  still  far  off,  and  you  are  glad.  You  have 
admitted  to  yourself  that  you  are  a man 
but  also  an  animal.  You  realize  that  al- 
though you  kill  nature,  you  propitiate  it 
by  declaring  yourself  part  of  it. 

And  then  the  dog  freezes  in  that  less- 
than-classic  crouch,  and  you  sidle 
around  to  let  her  see  you.  You  go  in  with 
your  shotgun  in  your  hands,  your  heart 
in  your  throat,  and  your  critical  mind 
somewhere  far  away  watching  the  ani- 
mal you.  And  the  grouse  panics  out, 
wings  churning.  The  dog  is  a white- 
and-tan  form  at  your  vision’s  edge.  Your 
feet  position  themselves  as  the  gun 
leaps  to  your  shoulder,  and  the  twin 
barrels  cover  the  accelerating  bird, 
and  the  shot  jars  you,  erasing  time  and 
freezing  it.  . . . 
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A keystone  of  archery  .... 

DR.  ROBERT  P.  ELMER 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


FROM  MY  EARLIEST  adventures 
into  the  historical  side  of  archery,  it 
became  increasingly  evident  that  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Elmer  was  as  much  a part  of  as 
a chronicler  of  archery’s  American  his- 
tory. Although  his  two  books,  Archery 
(Penn  Publishing  Co.,  1926)  and  Target 
Archery  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1946) 
have  become  standard  works  for  an  era 
of  the  sport’s  target  history,  they  tell 
little  of  the  man  other  than  his  personal 
participation. 

Rut  here  was  a remarkable  person. 
Aside  from  his  more  obvious  talents. 
Dr.  Elmer  was  a composite  personality 
of  professional  expertise  as  a physician,  a 
somewhat  firm  but  loving  father,  a 
builder,  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
an  unbending  self-disciplinarian  with  a 
trace  of  justified  vanity  and  a bit  of  pom- 
posity relative  to  his  association  with 
archery.  Above  all,  he  was  dedicated  in 
each  pursuit.  A resident  of  Wayne,  Pa., 
where  he  spent  much  of  his  life,  he  be- 
longs to  this  state  but  with  an  overflow- 
ing sufficiency  for  the  nation  and,  in- 
deed, the  world  of  archery. 

Self  Taught 

Born  in  Bridgeton,  N.J.,  in  1877,  Dr. 
Elmer  first  became  enamored  of  the 
bow  in  1910  and  taught  himself  to 
shoot  after  setting  up  his  professional 
practice  in  Wayne.  He  developed  suffi- 
cient skill  to  win  the  national  champion- 
ship of  the  American  Round  a year  later. 
His  continued  interest  and  participation 
were  to  make  him  champion  archer  of 
the  United  States  eight  times,  an  un- 
equaled record.  Dr.  Elmer’s  career 
ended  physically  with  his  death  on 
March  4,  1951.  But  his  contribution  to 
and  his  participation  in  archery  will  re- 
main as  much  a part  of  it  so  long  as  the 
new  moon  in  heaven  returns  a bent, 
beautiful  bow.  ... 

Those  who  have  read  the  doctor’s 


books  become  aware  of  his  shooting 
prowess,  which  is  faithfully  recorded 
along  with  the  scores  of  his  contem- 
poraries. And  his  own  ability  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison.  In  his  day  com- 
petitive archery  was  primarily  the  sport 
of  gentlemen,  for  few  others  could  afford 
the  cost  of  travel  and  participation. 

It  has  previously  been  recorded  here 
how  Dr.  Elmer,  with  a group  of  seven 
friends,  in  1932  rescued  The  United 
Bowmen  of  Philadelphia  from  the  dust 
of  possible  oblivion  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  All  trophies 
and  records  of  the  organization  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Society  in  1888,  when 
dwindling  fortunes  and  interest  had 
made  the  move  advisable.  The  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  the  nation’s  oldest 
archery  club  had  a special  appeal  to  the 
doctor-archer  who  had  long  before  es- 
tablished his  special  qualifications  to 
reactivate  the  Bowmen. 

It  is  difficult  even  today  to  wring  from 
those  who  knew  him  as  a friend  and/or 
competitor  the  more  personal  side  of 
Dr.  Elmer.  Several  years  of  searching 
for  such  information  culminated  in  an 
interview  with  his  son  Jonathan,  better 
known  to  his  close  associates  as 
Bricky. 

He  gave  to  us  children  the  most 
wonderful  thing — a confidence  to  do 
anything  you  wished  to  do. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  continu- 
ing love  and  respect  that  Jonathan 
Elmer  retains  for  his  celebrated  father. 
“He  was  very  firm  in  his  convictions, 
sometimes  good  and  other  times  not  so 
good.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Elmer  formed  strong  opinions  and  he 
would  go  to  great  lengths  to  prove  their 
validity.  On  those  occasions  when 
proved  not  entirely  right,  he  accepted 
the  conclusion  with  gracious  resigna- 
tion. 

Dr.  Elmer  could  never  interest  his 
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MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  wife  of  the 
president,  received  instruction  from  Dr. 
Elmer  in  use  of  the  bow  during  visit  to  Hyde 
Park. 


wife  in  shooting  the  bow,  nor  did  his 
children  ever  become  enthusiastic.  Al- 
though Jonathan  did  considerable 
shooting  he  confesses  to  “no  burning 
desire  for  the  activity.  But  the  doctor 
made  target  archery  an  important  part  of 
his  own  life.  He  set  up  a target  outside 
his  professional  office  and  had  an  ex- 
terior telephone  bell  installed.  This  was 
to  alert  him  to  any  calls  while  he  was 
filling  in  empty  hours  practicing  with 
the  bow. 

Above  all,  Dr.  Elmer  regarded  arch- 
ery as  a sport. 

Several  times  he  entertained  Saxton 
Pope,  of  Pope  and  Young  fame  and  the 
author  of  The  Adventurous  Bowman  and 
Bows  and  Arrows.  In  fact,  many  famous 
archers  were  personal  friends  of  the  doc- 
tor. His  home  became  a mecca  for  many 
of  the  famous  and  near-famous  toxophi- 
lites  of  his  time. 

An  event  of  considerable  importance 
to  Dr.  Elmer  was  a trip  to  England  and 
the  Continent,  where  he  had  a chance  to 
see  some  of  the  archery  tackle  and 
equipment  of  a bygone  age  that  had  spe- 
cial appeal  to  him. 

“My  father  loved  anything  that  would 
take  one  to  the  epitome,’  Jonathan  re- 
called. “Everything  has  to  be  as  perfect 
as  that  thing  should  be.  This  was  a 


quote  his  son  remembers  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Elmer. 

Even  his  service  as  a doctor  had  cer- 
tain basics  from  which  he  did  not  de- 
viate. His  medical  fee  was  $3  for  a house 
call  and  $2  for  an  office  call.  “If  you  are 
sick  you  should  be  made  well,  was  his 
simple  analysis  of  his  professional  obli- 
gation. He  was  against  “money,  money, 
money’  for  its  own  sake. 

Although  he  had  the  telephone  bell 
installed  outside  so  that  he  could  prac- 
tice with  the  bow  between  calls,  his 
music  challenged  archery  for  his  spare 
time.  When  there  were  no  patients,  he 
would  frequently  play  the  flute,  the 
oboe,  the  piccolo  or  the  bagpipe.  No 
time  was  wasted.  Somehow  he 
squeezed  in  the  time  to  serve  as  flutist  in 
a local  symphony  orchestra. 

“Decide  what  you  want  to  do  and  it 
can  be  done,’  was  a favorite  expression 
of  Dr.  Elmer. 

When  he  decided  he  should  have  a 
new  home,  he  planned  to  build  it  him- 
self. Much  of  the  stone  came  from  the 
grounds  of  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy,  where  he  was  school  doctor. 
Many  of  the  stones  were  personally  bro- 
ken by  hand.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
new  home  was  the  need  for  a personal 
den.  When  his  wife  asked  where  he 
would  eat,  he  suggested  that  she  bring 
meals  the  three  miles  from  their  resi- 
dence. She  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea,  so  he  built  a wing  on  the  home 
for  a kitchen.  Later  came  a bath  and  a 
second  floor  for  sleeping  quarters.  He 
died  before  its  completion. 

On  September  7,  1937,  Dr.  Elmer 
and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Booth,  of  Elkton,  Md.)  jour- 
neyed to  Hyde  Park  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  teaching  Eleanor  Boosevelt, 
wife  of  President  Franklin  D.  Boose- 
velt. He  had  read  in  her  newspaper  col- 
umn that  she  had  tried  archery  but 
found  it  very  difficut.  After  several 
hours  of  practice,  she  had  but  one  hit  on 
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target.  Surprisingly,  a letter  from  him 
offering  to  teach  her  was  promptly 
answered  and  led  to  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Elmer  was  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  concentration  and  interest. 
After  nearly  three  hours  of  instruction, 
she  was  keeping  four  out  of  six  arrows  on 
a 36-inch  target  at  30  yards.  When  they 
started  she  had  been  unable  to  hit  any- 
thing." 

The  president’s  wife  explained  that 
F.D.R.  had  thought  that,  because  he 
was  unable  to  stand,  archery  might  be  a 
means  of  physical  exercise  and  asked  her 
to  try  it  out  for  him.  Dr.  Elmer  dem- 
onstrated to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  it  was 
as  easy  to  shoot  sitting  down  as  standing 
up.  However,  because  the  President  s 
back  muscles  were  weak  it  is  not  be- 
lieved he  ever  attempted  to  shoot  the 
bow. 

Katharine  Hepburn 

Another  celebrity  who  benefitted 
from  Dr.  Elmer’s  teaching  ability  was 
actress  Katharine  Hepburn.  She  was  a 
member  of  a class  he  taught  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

The  doctor  didn  t believe  in  hunting, 
but  those  who  did  seemed  to  hold  a 
certain  fascination  for  him.  He  counted 
among  his  friends  some  ol  the  more 
famous  bow  hunters  of  the  period.  He 
did  include  in  his  book  Archery  pictures 
of  Arthur  Young  with  an  African  lion  kill 
and  Mrs.  Philip  Rounsevelle  with  a 
white-tailed  doe  kill  and  the  notation, 
“The  only  living  woman  known  to  have 
killed  an  animal  with  a bow  and  arrow. 
And,  Saxton  T.  Pope,  famed  as  an  author 
and  a hunter  with  the  bow,  was  one  of 
three  named  in  the  dedication  of  the 
same  book. 

Dr.  Elmer’s  other  son,  Robert  P. 
Elmer,  Jr.,  is  presently  a sportscaster  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  His  other  daugh- 
ter is  Mrs.  Laura  Wilhelm,  of  Radnor. 

From  friends  who  knew  Dr.  Elmer 
well  have  come  some  anecdotes  which 
further  define  his  complex  personality. 
He  was  in  attendance  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  The  World  Archery  Center  in 
Vermont,  some  forty  years  ago.  R was 
then  known  as  Teela  Wooket  and  man- 
aged by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Miller. 
The  doctor  was  called  for  pulling  arrows 
as  they  were  scored  and  was  told  that  no 


DR.  ELMER,  standing  at  right,  and  William 
Palmer  with  Art  Young  and  Saxton  Pope, 
seated,  the  day  before  the  latter  two  sailed  for 
their  celebrated  bow  hunting  trip  in  Africa. 

arrow  should  be  touched  until  the  score 
was  marked.  He  argued  the  point  vigor- 
ously but  complied.  But  he  didn’t  con- 
cede until  some  time  later  when  he  had 
checked  further  on  the  rule. 

As  the  doctor  grew  older,  he  de- 
pended more  and  more  upon  point  of 
aim  as  a sighting  method.  He  would  be 
aghast  at  some  of  the  practices  today.  In 
Target  Archery  he  emphasized,  “With 
my  decided  aversion  to  the  bow  sight,  I 
cannot  pass  by  an  opportunity  ...  for 
preaching  against  it.  Since  point  of  aim 
required  a mark  somewhere  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  target,  and  artificial  marks 
were  not  permitted,  Elmer  would  pick 
out  some  natural  object  such  as  a flower 
or  a leaf.  In  1933,  at  Philadelphia 
County  Club,  Clayton  Shenk  walked 
down  the  center  toward  the  targets  and 
Dr.  Elmer  said,  “Get  off  there!  That’s 
my  dandelion  you  are  tramping.  He 
had  been  using  a bloom  as  a point  of  aim. 
On  another  occasion  a lady  was  picking 
flowers  in  a garden  adjoining  the  shoot- 
ing area.  He  singled  out  a particular 
bloom  and  said,  “Don’t  pick  that  rose. 
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He  had  been  using  it  as  a point  of  aim. 

When  dining  at  the  Shenk  residence, 
the  doctor  insisted  that  someone  say 
grace  although  he  would  not  offer  one 
himself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Johnson 
were  also  guests  and  she  offered  a sim- 
ple prayer  to  please  him.  When  Clayton 
was  considering  a position  with  National 
Archery  Association,  Dr.  Elmer  com- 
plimented him  on  the  job  he  was  doing 
for  Pennsylvania  Archery  Association 
and  advised  him  to  stay  there.  “There 
are  too  much  politics  in  NAA’’. 

Two  Elections 

When  Dr.  Howard  Baier  was  up  for 
novice  membership  in  United  Bowmen 
of  Philadelphia,  Elmer  insisted  that  he 
go  through  two  elections.  He  wasn’t 
sure  that  there  should  be  two  doctors  in 
the  organization.  At  the  meeting  where 
the  subject  was  being  debated.  Dr. 
Elmer  played  his  bagpipe  and  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Baier  did  the  highland  fling  to  his 
accompaniment.  Elmer  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  immediately  urged  the 
acceptance  of  her  husband’s  petition. 

Because  of  his  declining  eyesight.  Dr. 
Elmer  showed  concern  for  others  of  ad- 
vancing age.  During  a tournament,  he 
would  try  to  place  one  of  the  younger 
members  with  one  of  advanced  years  so 
that  the  junior  shooter  could  call  arrows 
for  the  other  at  the  80-yard  distance. 

The  doctor  insisted  that  if  a kerchief 
was  worn,  as  was  common  in  the  early 
days  of  domestic  archery,  it  should  be 
tied  so  that  it  covered  the  back  of  the 
neck.  This,  he  believed,  would  protect 
the  nerve  center. 

He  frequently  had  his  way,  as  at  a 


meeting  in  Lancaster  to  set  up  a classifi- 
cation system.  The  majority  wanted  60C 
as  the  score  for  top-graded  archers.  He 
objected  and  successfully  won  the  da\ 
with  570.  (It  placed  him  with  the  top 
archers  at  the  time.) 

There  was  a time  when  he  didn’t  pre- 
vail, despite  a heated  argument  on  the 
subject.  As  the  story  goes,  in  a New 
Jersey  tournament  one  of  the  doctor  s 
arrows  stuck  in  one  on  the  target  thai 
had  been  shot  by  Grade  Middleton — s 
Robinhood.  The  official  called  the 
arrow  a miss  because  it  did  not  hit  the 
target!  Dr.  Elmer  raged  and  stormed, 
but  the  official  call  held.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, the  rule  was  changed,  with  urging 
by  the  unhappy  victim. 

If  Dr.  Elmer  was  opinionated,  he  had 
what  he  considered  justifiable  reasons 
for  his  opinions  relative  to  archery.  He 
experimented  at  great  length  with  both 
tackle  and  shooting  systems,  and  his 
scores  substantiated  much  of  what  he 
advanced.  To  assist  him  in  his  search- 
ings for  the  truth,  he  built  a shooting 
machine  and  conducted  numerous  ex- 
periments with  both  bows  and  arrows. 

Robert  P.  Elmer,  M.D.  If  he  were 
living  today,  he  would  find  it  difficult  tc 
accept  many  of  the  advancements  in 
archery.  But  he  left  a legacy  for  his  time 
that  is  a treasure  of  practical  information 
and  archery  history.  And  his  colorful 
personality  and  many-faceted  talents 
will  forever  deserve  a special  niche  in  all 
of  archery. 

(Photos  from  Target  Archery  and  Ar- 
chery by  permission  of  Jonathan  Elmer.) 


Ned  Smith  Offers  Fox  Prints 

The  red  fox  in  snow  which  appeared  on  our  February  1 978  cover  is  now  available  as  a 
limited  edition  print  from  the  artist,  Ned  Smith.  Ned  has  checked,  signed  and  numbered 
each  of  the  600  prints.  They  are  printed  on  100  percent  rag  paper,  with  an  overall  size  of 
25V2XI8V2  inches  and  a plate  size  of  I8V2XI2V2  inches.  The  price  is  $85  each,  plus  6 
percent  sales  tax  for  Pennsylvania  residents.  Order  from  Ned  Smith,  414  Shaffer  Road, 
Millersburg,  PA  1 7061 . A few  copies  of  two  other  prints  were  still  available  at  presstime:  the 
goshawk  (March  1977  GAME  NEWS  cover),  and  the  strutting  gobbler  (April  1978  GAME 
NEWS  cover).  Inquire  of  the  artist  about  price  and  availability. 
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Primarily,  the  hunting  gun  was  designed 
for  the  male  hunter.  Today,  the  female 
hunter  is  taking  her  rightful  place  in  the 
woods,  and  it’s  time  to  look  at  . . . 

The  Lady  and  The  Hunting  Gun 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I-Y  WIFE  WAS  all  enthused 

1V1  about  hunting  until  she  fired 
my  shotgun  and  deer  rifle.  The  shotgun 
was  a 12-gauge  and  the  rifle  was  a 264 
Magnum.  She  still  insists  she  wants  to 
hunt,  but  I can  tell  something  isn’t 
right.  This  was  a frank  statement  from  a 
newly  married  fellow.  “I  feel  sure  she 
wasn  t aware  that  all  guns  kick  like  the 
dickens,’  he  added. 

“I  didn’t  know  that,  either,”  was  my 
quick  reply.  “True,  all  guns  produce 
some  recoil,  but  not  all  guns  kick  as  hard 
as  you  put  it. 

There  was  silence  for  a dozen  seconds 
as  my  answer  sank  in.  Then  a smile 
broke  across  his  face.  “I  think  you  wiped 
me  out  before  I ever  got  started.  But  if 
you  think  there  is  a problem,  what  do 
you  suggest?  I really  want  her  to  hunt 
with  me. 

I assured  him  there  was  a problem, 
and  that  I had  run  into  a lot  of  fellows 
who  had  come  up  against  it.  They 
wanted  the  girlfriend  or  wife  to  hunt, 
but  they  upset  the  wagon  by  introducing 
the  lady  to  the  world  of  shooting  via  a 
roaring,  shoulder-bruising  rifle  or  shot- 
gun. This  either  unnerved  her  with  the 
muzzle  blast  or  nearly  knocked  her 
down  with  the  recoil.  In  either  case,  it 
left  an  indelible  impression  laced  with 
fear  and  apprehension.  In  rare  cases, 
this  is  done  intentionally,  but  that 
shouldn’t  be.  Women  make  excellent 
hunters,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  the 
woods  every  bit  as  much  as  male  hun- 
ters. 

Most  fellows  who  become  competi- 
tive shooters  or  hunters  were  intro- 
duced to  firearms  at  an  early  age.  Almost 
every  hunter  can  relate  with  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  about  the  first  shot- 


CLAYBIRD  SHOOTING  does  not  duplicate 
hunting  conditions,  but  is  a great  help  in 
teaching  shooting  skills,  as  Rich  Klukan  ex- 
plains to  Theresa  Novak  here. 
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gun  or  “hi-powered  rifle  he  fired.  The 
story  is  associated  with  the  male’s  ability 
to  absorb  punishment.  Either  a grand- 
father’s long-tom  duck  gun  knocked  the 
boy  flat,  or  an  uncle’s  30-40  Krag 
bloodied  his  nose.  It  was  a test  of  male 
endurance,  and  the  boy  proved  his 
manhood. 

That  s not  the  best  way  to  handle  it  for 
either  young  boys  or  girls.  First,  the 
female  didn’t  get  the  early  training.  Her 
knowledge  of  firearms  is  limited,  and 
practically  everything  she  has  heard  re- 
lates back  to  the  male’s  supremacy.  This 
makes  her  apprehensive  to  say  the  least. 
It’s  a foregone  conclusion  if  the  first  gun 
she  fires  fills  the  air  with  a horrendous 
explosion  or  comes  close  to  cracking  the 
shoulder  bone,  it  s going  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hard  for  her  to  generate  any 
further  interest.  This  is  why  it’s  so  im- 
portant to  choose  the  right  gun  for  the 
new  hunter  or  shooter. 

The  common  22  rimfire  cartridge  is 
mandatory  for  the  novice.  The  rimfire 
rifle  should  always  be  the  first  training 
outfit.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  the  car- 
tridge, it  can  be  misleading  to  a new 
shooter.  It  should  be  made  emphatically 
clear  that  this  is  not  a toy  but  a genuine 
hunting  cartridge.  I can  attest  to  that 
from  the  hundreds  of  woodchucks  I shot 


with  this  little  cartridge,  plus  the  chal- 
lenging squirrel  hunts  I enjoy  to  this 
very  day.  Don’t  undersell  the  rimfire;  it 
has  plenty  to  offer. 

An  inexpensive  single  shot  is 
adequate,  and  really  the  best  choice. 
There  are  several  reasons.  The  single 
shot  isn’t  complex.  It  requires  opening 
the  action,  feeding  a round  into  the 
chamber,  closing  the  action,  sometimes 
cocking  the  hammer,  and  firing.  In  a 
sense,  each  move  teaches  the  beginner  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  entire  proce- 
dure. Secondly,  it’s  a one-shot  deal. 
Once  fired,  the  rifle  is  entirely  empty  of 
live  ammo.  The  shooter  must  go 
through  the  process  again  to  fire.  While 
this  may  have  certain  drawbacks  in 
hunting,  speed  is  the  last  thing  the  be- 
ginner should  worry  about. 

But  don’t  rush  off  to  the  sporting 
goods  store  and  buy  a rifle  and  shells  and 
then  head  for  a place  to  shoot.  First 
things  first,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  teach 
the  lady  a few  things  about  the  rifle 
being  used.  Take  it  apart,  and  point  out 
each  piece  and  what  it  does.  She  may 
not  show  a great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
about  this,  but  she  will  have  some  idea 
what  takes  place  when  the  trigger  is 
squeezed.  With  simple  bolt  action  22s,  I 
help  new  shooters  disassemble  and  as- 


DON  LEWIS  WATCHES  CLOSELY  AS  daughter-in-law  Lesley  starts  learning  the  basics  of 
handgunning.  Ruger  Single-Six  22  is  fine  choice  for  such  shooting  because  of  its  single 
action,  light  recoil,  and  good  accuracy. 
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semble  the  rifle  several  times  or  more. 

All  of  us  who  took  infantry  training  in 
the  service  complained  about  the  army 
never  doing  anything  right.  But  the 
army  did  teach  us  how  to  shoot.  Not  one 
of  us  can  forget  the  long  hours  of  tedious 
dry-firing,  but  it  all  paid  off  when  the 
first  live  round  was  fed  into  the 
chamber.  It’s  just  as  important  for  the 
lady  shooter  to  do  extensive  dry-firing.  I 
do  it  not  only  to  teach  the  sight  picture, 
hut  also  to  get  the  new  shooter  familiar 
with  the  firearm.  I use  empty  22  hulls  to 
keep  from  battering  the  firing  pin,  and  I 
don’t  stop  until  I feel  the  student  actu- 
ally is  familiar  with  every  step  of  the 
loading/firing  process. 

I teach  the  new  shooter  the  proper 
sight  picture  during  live  firing.  The 
too-often-made  mistake  is  placing  a pop 
bottle  cap  at  50  yards  for  the  first  target. 
With  this  for  a starter  there  s no  way  the 
lady  will  learn.  Use  a large  piece  of 
cardboard  and  a 3-inch  bullseye  at  20 
yards  in  front  of  a safe  backstop.  Don  t 
expect  miracles.  Even  the  low  noise 
level  of  the  little  rimfire  can  he  disturb- 
ing at  first.  Be  patient  if  the  first  few 
shots  don  t even  come  close;  this  is  all 
brand  new  to  her.  She  is  doing  her  best 
to  follow  instructions,  and  it  could  be 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  any  failure  is 
due  to  the  instructor. 

Never  settle  for  a single  training  ses- 
sion, and  shoot  from  a benchrest 
whenever  possible.  Shooting  the  rimfire 
over  and  over  will  uncover  simple  prob- 
lems, and  this  is  one  point  worth  em- 
phasizing. The  first  problems  are  usu- 
ally simple  ones,  though  they  seem 
complex  to  the  novice.  I pointed  out 
earlier  that  the  lady  normally  doesn  t 
have  a background  in  firearms  and 
shooting.  She  doesn’t  have  an  ingrained 
knowledge  of  what  to  do. 

Large  Cans  Good 

The  beginner  associates  a hit  with 
good  shooting.  I like  to  use  large  cans 
that  ring  when  struck.  Tin  can  lids  hang- 
ing from  a string  are  ideal.  Anything  that 
instantly  communicates  a hit  to  the 
shooter  will  do,  but  never  use  glass  or 
bottles.  Keep  the  targets  simple  and 
easy  to  hit.  There’s  still  plenty  of  time  to 
get  involved  with  the  finer  points  of 
shooting. 


Once  the  lady  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  rimfire,  move  on  to  more  pow- 
erful rifles.  Don  t overdo  it.  A friend 
went  through  the  rimfire  process  and 
then  moved  to  his  338  Winchester  Mag- 
num, thinking  in  good  faith  his  girl- 
friend was  ready  for  the  heavy  stuff. 
Well,  she  eventually  married  him,  but 
all  her  interest  in  guns  disappeared  with 
a single  shot  from  that  338.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, too.  One  ridiculous  act  cost  a 
hunting  partner  for  life.  Move  from  the 
rimfire  to  the  small  caliber  varmint  car- 
tridges. 

There  is  a wide  chasm  between  the 
rifle  and  the  shotgun,  but  the  new 
shooter  doesn  t know  this.  The  differ- 
ence must  head  the  list  of  priorities  be- 
fore the  first  shell  is  fired  from  the  scat- 
tergun.  It’s  important  to  stress  not  only 
how  they  are  different,  but  why  they  are 
different. 

She  is  already  aware  that  the  rifle  is  a 
precision  outfit  capable  of  placing  its 
bullets  accurately  through  the  process  of 
aiming.  She  knows  the  rifle  fires  a single 
projectile  that  must  be  guided  by  aim- 
ing. Explain  the  rifle  is  equipped  with  a 
sighting  arrangement  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. Also,  the  internal  barrel  config- 
uration is  designed  to  make  the  bullet 
rotate,  which  in  turn  stabilizes  it.  All  of 
these  things  are  needed  to  consistently 
guide  a bullet  to  the  target.  The  shotgun 
is  a firearm,  too,  but  it  operates  on  a 
somewhat  different  principle. 

Unlike  the  rifle  with  its  single  projec- 
tile, the  shotgun  depends  on  many  small 
projectiles.  The  rifle  depends  on  one 
well-placed  bullet  to  make  the  kill.  The 
shotgun  depends  on  many  pellets  strik- 
ing the  target.  This  is  why  the  shotgun  is 
designed  to  throw  a shot  charge  or  pat- 
tern that  increases  in  diameter  the 
farther  it  moves  from  the  muzzle.  The 
rifle  is  a long-range  outfit,  but  the  shot- 
gun’s effectiveness  is  limited  to  a short 
range. 

The  shotgun  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
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SKIP  HILL,  an  anesthetist  at  Armstrong 
County  Memorial  Hospital,  gets  a bit  of  scope 
advice  from  Lewis  after  she  sighted  in  her 
M70  Winchester  30-06. 

but  choosing  the  right  one  for  the  be- 
ginner often  leads  to  trouble.  I stick  with 
the  single  shot  philosophy  for  the  shot- 
gun, too,  at  least  for  the  basic  training. 
But  it’s  not  the  type  so  much  as  the 
gauge  which  causes  problems  when  it 
comes  time  to  select  the  hunting  piece. 
As  far  back  as  I can  remember,  the  start- 
ing shotgun  for  beginners  was  the  410 
bore.  Hundreds  of  veterans  can  look 
back  to  the  first  morning  with  Dad  or 
Cousin  Bill  and  the  little  410  they 
gripped  with  sweaty  hands.  With  all  the 
nostalgia  that  sweeps  through  our  minds 
when  thoughts  turn  to  hunting  days 
gone  by  and  the  410  we  had  to  match 
against  the  12s  and  16s  carried  by  the 
veterans,  I have  to  break  tradition  by 
saying  it  was  the  worst  choice  possible. 

I can  almost  read  the  mail  that  will 
soon  arrive  from  irate  410  lovers.  I have 
heard  many  times  about  tough  gray 
squirrels  being  knocked  from  100-foot- 
high  oaks  with  this  little  shell,  but  that 
doesn  t alter  the  ballistic  side  of  the  little 
410.  It’s  not  a beginner’s  shotgun.  It  has 
too  small  a shot  charge,  and  the  pattern 
thins  out  too  quickly.  The  beginner  gets 
stuck  with  the  410  because  the  small 
shotshell  is  psychologically  appealing 
and  there  is  little  recoil.  Neither  reason 
merits  the  use  of  the  410  bore. 

There  is,  however,  a compromise.  A 
step  or  two  up  the  gauge  ladder  will 
provide  shotshells  that  carry  more  shot 
and  don  t produce  much  more  backward 
thrust.  Helen  will  shoot  any  rifle  or 


shotgun  that  comes  in  for  field  testing, 
and  one  of  her  favorite  long-range  chuck 
outfits  is  the  7mm  Remington  Magnum. 
Yet,  she  isn’t  fond  of  a shotgun  that  wal- 
lops like  a mule.  She  hunts  small  game 
with  a Remington  28-gauge  in  the  1100 
Model  and  a Savage  330  over/under 
chambered  for  the  20-gauge.  Neither 
outfit  is  heavy,  nor  does  either  gun  kick 
excessively. 

Even  small  amounts  of  recoil  will 
mark  the  shoulders  of  some  shooters. 
It’s  a good  idea  to  use  a regular  shooting 
vest  or  just  sew  in  a pad.  Black  and  blue 
marks  have  a peculiar  way  of  dampening 
a new  shooter  s spirits.  This  is  especially 
true  with  the  female  shooter.  After  all, 
she  has  a lot  of  vanity. 

Just  as  with  the  rifle,  use  a large  target 
at  20  yards,  and  keep  the  shooting  ses- 
sions short.  Don  t haul  the  wife  or 
girlfriend  to  the  local  trap  range  and  mix 
her  in  with  a squad  of  dead-eyes.  How 
would  you  like  to  miss  15  straight  while 
everyone  else  on  the  squad  is  blowing 
dust  particles  all  through  the  sky?  Recall 
your  first  trip  to  the  16-yard  line.  Re- 
member how  your  manly  ego  and  all  the 
macho  male  stands  for  was  in  question? 
No  doubt  your  score  wasn  t all  that  im- 
pressive, but  the  fellows  listened  sym- 
pathetically to  your  alibis.  The  lady 
shooter  can’t  do  that,  she  doesn’t  have 
any  stock  excuses,  but  nevertheless 
she’s  just  as  embarrassed. 

After  a box  or  two  of  ammo  is  fired  at 
makeshift  targets  to  get  her  acquainted 
with  the  fundamentals,  it’s  time  for 
more  advanced  types  of  shooting.  Here 
is  where  the  trap  range  plays  a major 
role.  Trap  shooting  alone  will  never 
make  any  shooter  a great  field  shot. 
There  are  too  many  unknown  factors  in- 
volved in  the  hunting  realm.  No  two 
shots  are  the  same.  Also,  there  is  the 
element  of  surprise  facing  the  hunter. 
But  even  though  there’s  little  similarity 
between  field  and  trap  shooting,  the 
claybird  has  a definite  role  in  the  new 
shooter’s  life. 

The  seemingly  unimportant  fact  that 
the  claybird  shatters  when  struck  is  a 
psychological  plus  for  the  lady  shooter. 
Seeing  this  over  and  over  again  builds 
shooting  confidence  quicker  than  an  oc- 
casional hit  in  the  field.  The  fact  that  the 
targets  are  moving  swiftly  and  at  various 
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angles  teaches  a smoother  swing  and 
how  to  slap  the  trigger.  This  doesn’t  all 
happen  in  one  evening.  For  the  first  few 
trips,  most  of  the  claybirds  will  get 
through  unscathed,  but  it’s  only  a mat- 
ter of  time  until  the  pendulum  reverses 
its  swing.  And  an  important  aspect,  of 
trap  shooting  is  that  progress  can  be 
measured. 

I shoot  as  often  as  possible  at  the  Ford 
City  Sportsmen  s Club, 'and  I m always 
impressed  with  John  Novak  and  Rich 
Klukan,  who  have  unending  patience 
with  all  new  shooters.  Novak  is  a top 
team  shooter,  and  he  knows  how  to 
teach.  Klukan  is  tops  with  the  young 
people.  No  matter  how  many  birds  are 
missed,  Klukan  s friendly  smile  of  assur- 
ance is  all  that  is  needed.  With  either  of 
these  fellows  instructing,  there’s  never  a 
moment  of  embarrassment. 

I’m  certain  every  trap  range  has  this 
type  of  instructor,  and  that’s  the  person 
who  should  teach  a wife  or  fiance  how  to 
shoot.  I suggest  using  others  because 
teaching  a relative  or  close  friend  how  to 
shoot  sometimes  leads  to  domestic 
quarrels.  Get  out  of  the  picture  com- 
pletely and  let  the  instructor  do  the 
teaching.  Offering  advice  from  the 
sideline  will  be  more  confusing  than 
beneficial. 

Go  Slow 

Don  t rush  out  and  buy  an  expensive 
shotgun  or  rifle  for  a new  shooter.  Go 
slow  at  first.  Let  a season  or  so  pass 
without  pressuring  her  into  an  outfit  you 
think  is  right.  Time  and  experience  will 
show  her  what  is  needed.  After  using  a 
wide  variety  of  rifles  for  big  game, 
Helen  had  definite  ideas  of  what  she 
wanted  in  the  way  of  a deer  rifle,  and 
they  made  sense,  too.  She  wanted  a 
stock  short  enough  so  it  wouldn’t  catch 
under  her  arm.  The  rifle  had  to  be  a bolt 
action  with  a detachable  magazine  (clip). 
She  had  a lot  of  experience  with  varmint 
rifles,  but  she  wanted  a heavier  bullet 
for  deer.  The  sling  had  to  be  extra  wide 
in  the  shoulder  area,  and  the  scope  had 
to  have  a wide  view. 

She  had  her  own  reasons,  too.  All  fac- 
tory rifles  were  too  long  in  the  stock  for 
her.  She  is  very  familiar  with  the  bolt 
action,  but  she  dislikes  with  a passion 
the  hinged  floor  plate,  hence  the  clip. 


JOHN  NOVAK  explains  to  Toni  Kolakowski  of 
Ford  City  the  reasons  for  the  high  rib  on  her 
M500  Mossberg  trap  gun.  An  expert's  advice 
often  makes  things  easy  for  beginning 
shooters. 

After  knocking  a deer  down  twice  with 
two  well-placed  shots,  she  was  some- 
what down  on  varmint  cartridges  for  big 
game. 

Now  she  carries  a 25-06  in  the  Ithaca 
LSA  65  scoped  with  a 2-7x  Widefield 
Redfield.  A full  inch  was  removed  from 
the  stock  by  gunsmith  Jim  Cravener  of 
Ford  City,  and  the  outfit  was  topped  off 
with  an  Uncle  Mike  s Cobra  Strap.  It 
was  the  right  move;  the  rifle  fits  her 
psychologically  as  well  as  physically, 
and  last  season  she  dropped  a doe  with 
one  shot. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  lady 
hunter’s  ability  to  hunt.  She  may  never 
get  to  know  the  woods  on  an  intimate 
taasis,  but  with  proper  instructions  and 
the  right  equipment,  she  can  become  a 
lifetime  hunter.  She  can  shoot,  too.  The 
number  of  big  game  cards  mailed  in 
from  the  distaff  side  of  the  family  attests 
to  that. 

There  s no  reason  why  any  gal  who 
wants  to  hunt  shouldn  t have  an  oppor- 
tunity. I ve  hunted  with  a lot  of  top 
shooters,  and  I ve  watched  some  of  the 
best  in  action.  Still,  no  one  compares 
with  Helen.  Anyway,  when  she  con- 
nects on  a deer,  I get  a kiss,  and  that 
beats  getting  a handshake  from  a griz- 
zled editor  or  some  sour-looking  gun 
experts  I know.  . . . 
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In  the  wind 

toni  williams  information  writer 


An  Ontario  magazine  carried  an  interest- 
ing article  recently  about  the  demise  of  a 
beautiful  and  sporting  fish,  the  aurora  trout. 
It’s  either  a separate  species,  a subspecies 
of  one  or  another  species,  or  a color  phase, 
depending  on  which  scientist  you  ask.  It 
used  to  live  in  several  lakes,  but  they  began 
turning  acid  from  the  “acid  rain"  drifting  up 
from  the  states  and  from  an  industry  about 
40  miles  away.  By  1958,  natural  reproduc- 
tion of  these  trout  had  already  ceased;  two 
years  later,  white  suckers  in  the  same  lakes 
began  showing  grotesque  deformities  and 
dying  off.  The  last  wild  aurora  trout  died  in 
1 966.  The  only  ones  left  are  in  a hatchery.  If 
the  acid  rain  is  stopped  and  the  lakes  be- 
come habitable  again,  maybe  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  wild. 

Speaking  of  acid  rain,  the  October 
1979  issue  of  Scientific  American  car- 
ries a lead  article  on  this  topic.  The  au- 
thors describe  acid  rain  and  show  its 
spread  from  a focal  point  in  the  north- 
eastern U.S.  Acid  rain  has  a potential  for 
widespread  and  devastating  impacts. 
Go  read  about  it. 

The  Tellico  Dam  project,  which  I’ve  re- 
ported on  several  times,  is  now  kicking 
again,  along  with  dozens  of  other  dams.  A 
cabinet-level  committee  had  voted  not  to 
grant  it  an  exemption  from  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  But  following  House  approval, 
the  Senate  voted  by  a narrow  margin  to 
complete  the  project  regardless  of  the  Act 
or  any  other  law  that  might  hinder  its  prog- 
ress. This  comes  after  several  rejections  by 
the  Senate  of  the  same  move.  This  is  a low 
blow,  not  only  to  environmentalists,  but  to 
all  taxpayers;  this  project  has  been  shown 
to  be  unnecessary,  overly  expensive,  and 
fraught  with  other  drawbacks.  The  en- 
dangered snail  darter  is  but  one  of  many 
negative  aspects. 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
ports that  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  in 
the  U.  S.  has  dropped  slightly,  but  the  fees 
they  paid  have  increased  since  1977.  Fee 
increases  cover  inflation  and  many  new 
areas  of  responsibility  for  wildlife  agencies. 
For  example,  14  different  Ontario  hunting 
license  fees  (for  various  species)  went  up 
significantly  this  year,  with  non-resident 
licenses  increasing  the  most.  A non- 
resident moose  license  now  costs  $200; 
raccoon  dog  and  groundhog  licenses,  the 
least  expensive  in  Ontario,  run  $5  each. 

More  agricultural  woes.  The  accelerat- 
ing loss  of  agricultural  land  will  have  a 
serious  impact  on  U.S.  agriculture 
within  a generation,  says  the  American 
Land  Forum  in  a 64-page  report.  The 
losses,  due  to  soil  erosion  and  urbaniza- 
tion of  rural  land,  must  be  added  to  other 
problems:  loss  of  soil  fertility,  increas- 
ing resistance  of  insects  and  microbes 
to  chemicals,  and  so  on. 

Fire  ants  are  a nuisance  fought  in  the 
past  with  pesticides  such  as  Mirex.  So  are 
boll  weevils.  Besides  the  harm  these  pes- 
ticides do  to  aquatic  invertebrates  and 
other  animals,  they  cost  money.  Now,  re- 
searchers at  Texas  A&M  have  discovered 
that  the  fire  ant  is  a predator  on  the  boll 
weevil  and  bollworm.  After  years  of  testing, 
they  say  fire  ants  could  destroy  93  percent 
of  worms  and  85  percent  of  young  weevils, 
if  left  alone.  But  they  weren’t. 

In  March  1978  I reported  that  a Florida 
city  with  rodent  problems  was  stocking 
hawks  and  owls  to  eat  the  rats  and  mice. 
Looks  as  though  other  cities  like  the 
“natural  way”:  Morristown  and  Bloom- 
field, N.J.,  have  reintroduced  fledgling 
barn  owls  to  help  with  their  rodent  con- 
trol programs.  Since  the  barn  owls  de- 
clined because  of  lack  of  roosts,  the 
cities  are  offering  nesting  boxes  and  a 
renovated  barn. 

Some  notes  from  a meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies:  Though  limited  numbers 
were  involved,  a study  of  radio-collared 
deer  in  east  Tennessee  showed  that  free- 
running  dogs  could  significantly  affect  deer 
survival.  Of  13  does  released,  five  (38  per- 
cent) died  either  directly  or  indirectly  be- 
cause of  dog  harassment . . . Researchers 
found  that  over  17  percent  of  9,632  ducks 
bagged  in  Florida  had  ingested  lead  shot. 
The  worst  affected  were  canvasbacks  and 
ruddy  ducks;  over  half  contained  lead. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


TURKEY 

TURKEY 


QUESTION  — 

IF  ANYTHING  IS  PLACED  TO 
ATTRACT  WILDLIFE,  MAY 
WE  HUNT  IN  THAT  AREA  f 

ANSWER  — 

NO.  IT  IS  UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT 
IN  AN  AREA  WHERE  SALT, 

BAIT  OR  ANY  OTHER  FOOD 
HAS  BEEN  PLACED  TO  ATTRACT 
WILDLIFE  . 


QUESTION  — 

MAY  I SHOOT  A 
ITS  DEN  ? 


BEAR  IN 


ANSWER  

NO.  A BEAR  MAY  NOT  BE 
KILLED  IN  ITS  DEN  OR 
PLACE  OF  REFUGE. 


Woodlands  and  Wildlife 


Making  your  property  attractive  to  wildlife 


wildlife  like  different  things 


in  the  forest.  By  your  own  action  or  inaction,  by  design  or  accident, 
you  can  provide  these  things  or  take  them  away.”  The  Game 
Commission,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  Pennsylvania  State  University 
offer  advice  on  attracting  more  wild  creatures  in  this  appealing 
68-page,  8V2  x 11”  book  illustrated  by  Ned  Smith.  Order  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17120.  $2.00  postpaid. 
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Good  habitat  gives  deer  a triple  advantage  in  coping  with  winter. 
First,  the  food  is  there  to  he  eaten;  second,  well-fed  deer  have  put  on 
more  fat  for  the  winter;  and  third,  well-fed  deer  are  stronger  and  thus 
more  able  to  go  out  seeking  food  through  deep  snows  and  bitter  cold. 
That’s  why  it’s  so  important  that  numbers  of  deer  be  kept  in  balance  with 
the  amount  and  quality  of  food  available  during  winter.  Hunting  is  the 
best  way  of  doing  that. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


National  Bill  To  Ban  Leg-Hold  Traps 


A BILL  HAS  BEEN  INTRODUCED  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
discourage  the  use  of  leg-hold  or  steel  jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the  United  States. 
H.R.  1297,  introduced  by  Congressman  Long  of  Maryland  and  sponsored  by 
eighty-four  others  including  six  Pennsylvanians,  would  declare  it  to  be  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  discourage  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  leg-hold 
or  steel  jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  would  prohibit 
shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fur  or  leather,  in  raw  or  finished 
form,  which  came  from  animals  trapped  in  any  state  or  foreign  country  which  has 
not  banned  the  leg-hold  trap.  It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
compile,  publish  and  keep  current  a list  of  states  and  foreign  countries  which  have 
not  banned  leg-hold  traps.  And  it  would  provide  a fine  of  up  to  $2000  for  a 
first-offense  conviction,  and  up  to  $5000  fine  and  one  to  three  years  imprisonment 
for  subsequent  offenses. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  effect  this  bill’s  passage  would  cause,  you  are 
urged  to  express  your  opinion  in  a courteous,  reasonable  letter  which  explains  your 
viewpoint.  We  have  talked  with  several  persons  in  Washington  who  are  involved 
with  this  bill.  They  are  getting  a lot  of  mail  on  it  and  they  are  interested  in  what  the 
mail  says,  so  it  is  vitally  important  that  all  trappers  get  their  opinions  on  the  record. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to:  Honorable  James  Florio,  Chairman,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  House,  Sub-Committee  Transport  and  Com- 
merce, 3150  House  Office,  Annex  II,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  Sendacopy  to  your 
local  Representative.  If  you  live  in  a district  represented  by  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
HR  1297,  correspond  directly  with  him.  The  Pennsylvania  sponsors  are:  Robert  W. 
Edgar,  7th  District,  Upper  Darby;  William  S.  Moorhead,  14th  District,  Pittsburgh; 
Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  8th  District,  Doylestown;  Daniel  J.  Flood,  11th  District, 
Wilkes-Barre;  R.  Lawrence  Couglin,  13th  District,  Norristown;  and  Joseph  M. 
Gaydos,  20th  District,  McKeesport. 

According  to  a spokesperson  in  Congressman  Florio  s office,  general  hearings  on 
steel  leg-hold  traps  will  be  held  after  the  first  of  the  year.  These  will  not  necessarily 
be  on  the  basis  of  this  bill  alone,  but  “oversight  ’ hearings  intended  to  inform 
Congress  of  what  is  going  on  in  regard  to  leg-hold  traps  throughout  the  country. 

Most  members  of  Congress  know  little  about  trapping.  The 
Pennsylvania  sponsors  of  this  bill  are  from  urban  areas  and  thus  Su- 
nlight not  be  personally  knowledgeable  about  trapping.  There  T&k 

has  been  a great  deal  of  publicity  aimed  against  leg-hold  ^ 

traps — the  Bambi  approach  to  wildlife  management  which 

completely  ignores  facts  and  concentrates  on  phony  I 

emotionalism — and  this  could  well  influence  those  Congressmen  -tffialjL 

who  have  no  personal  experience  with  trapping.  So  your  letters 
which  explai 
now. — Bob 
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A Buck  on  My  Own 

By  Tony  Capitano 


FIVE-THIRTY  in  the  morning  and 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  dark.  It’s 
snowing,  and  just  a short  distance  from 
the  cabin  a truck  is  stuck  on  the  road. 
The  thought  enters  our  minds 
immediately — should  we  turn  back  be- 
fore we  start?  Can  we  get  through? 

There  really  is  no  choice.  If  we  get 
stuck,  we  11  walk  there  or  hunt  wherever 
we  are,  I tell  my  uncle,  and  slowly  I ease 
the  wagon  around  the  truck.  The  other 
driver  could  not  care  less  about  me,  and 
he  almost  catches  the  side  of  my  wagon 
with  his  bumper  as  he  tries  to  move 
again  and  his  truck  slides  toward  me  as  I 
go  by  him. 

The  roads  are  snow  covered  and  slip- 
pery. It’s  cold.  It’s  snowing.  There  are 
no  trucks  out  spreading  cinders.  We 
both  lean  forward,  looking  at  the  road 
ahead,  the  headlight  glaring  a grotesque 
path  in  front  of  us.  We  both  know  there 
are  two  hills  to  go  up  yet  and  we  don  t 
speak.  But  somehow  the  wagon  goes  up 
the  first  one  and  with  its  momentum 
increasing  downhill,  we  never  lose 
speed  and  we  top  the  second. 

We  park.  With  the  lights  out  and  the 
motor  shut  off,  the  darkness  and  the 
quiet  seem  strange.  We  two  have  done 
this  thing  for  years  now  and  yet  there  is 
always  both  a strangeness  and  a familiar- 
ity that  is  beautiful  and  frightening  at 
the  same  time. 

In  minutes  we  begin  walking  up  the 
mountainside.  The  only  sounds  now  are 
our  breathing  and  the  squeaking  crunch 
our  boots  make  in  the  snow.  Our  eyes 
adjust  to  the  dark  and  the  snow  seems  a 
blue  slate  color  in  the  early  morning. 
Trees  and  bushes  have  no  distinct 
shapes,  but  mould  into  one  another. 
We  exchange  a few  words  but  mostly 


we  just  enjoy  the  walk.  Not  many  hun- 
ters relish  this  early  morning  hour,  this 
long  walk;  there  are  easier  ways  and  our 
hike  is  almost  something  to  take  pride 
in. 

At  the  top  we  pause  a moment,  then 
continue  through  the  fields  down  the 
mountainside  along  the  stonewall  and 
back  into  the  woods.  Like  homing  pi- 
geons we  zig  and  zag  through  the  pines 
right  to  old  haunts.  By  6:15  we  have 
parted,  and  we  lose  ourselves  separately 
in  the  darkness. 

I find  my  post.  All  action  and  motion 
abruptly  stops.  I scrape  away  snow  and 
leaves  from  beneath  my  feet  so  that  as  I 
move  in  the  next  few  minutes  or  hours  I 
will  make  no  noise. 

It’s  still  dark  when  I settle  down  to 
wait,  and  there  is  a new  awareness.  I am 
with  myself,  I am  alone,  and  it  is  good. 

The  light  gradually  gets  stronger  and 
everything  suddenly  takes  distinct 
shape  and  form.  Shots  begin  to  erupt 
here  and  there  in  the  hills  and  the  sea- 
son officially  begins.  I wait  for  a glimpse 
of  a moving  form  coming  toward  me  or 
even  the  sound  of  a shot  close  by.  At 
least  then  I know  there  will  be  some 
chance. 

See  Nothing 

The  time  goes  by  slowly  and  for  some 
reason  there  aren  t many  shots  and  I see 
nothing.  About  9 o’clock  I talk  to  a young 
man  as  he  stillhunts  through,  and  I de- 
cide to  move  too.  By  now  I should  have 
seen  something. 

Until  noon  I spend  time  below  my 
post  and  across  tne  creek.  I see  only 
three  deer  and  they  are  does.  At  least  I 
hope  they  are,  for  two  of  them  catch  me 
as  I cross  a fence  by  the  old  foundation 
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and  turn  and  run  before  I can  get  a good 
look  at  them. 

A short  time  later  I head  toward  my 
uncle.  We  meet  and  talk  and  have 
lunch — no  fire,  no  sitting — and  as  we 
eat  there  are  two  shots  close  by,  and 
later  when  we  go  down,  the  old  man 
from  Pittsburgh  has  killed  a nice 
8-pointer  and  his  son  tells  us  he  got  a 
7-pointer  that  morning.  We  both  look 
and  wonder  why  we  are  not  so  lucky. 
The  old  man  came  up  from  the  bottom, 
found  his  favorite  post  and  had  just  sat 
down  when  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
buck  staring  at  him  from  40  yards  away. 
Two  shots — one  grazing  it  along  the 
haunches,  the  other  through  the 
lungs — did  the  job. 

AT  THE  EDGE  of  the  pines  I look  out  to  see  a 
deer  in  the  woods  beyond,  about  a hundred 
yards  away.  Through  the  scope  I see  one 
antler  and  in  that  instant  I am  ready  to  shoot. 
But  I hesitate  . . . 


The  buck  looks  beautiful  there  in  the 
sunlight,  almost  a yellowish  brown,  and 
I want  to  take  a picture  but  it  is  cold  and 
we  are  in  a hurry  to  find  our  bucks  and  I 
don’t. 

We  start  back  to  where  I hunted  the 
latter  part  of  the  morning,  and  I leave 
my  uncle  overlooking  a good  view  of  the 
sidehill  and  go  on.  I end  up  farther  than 
I’ve  ever  been  in  this  section  before  and 
find  a field  I didn’t  know  was  there.  I cut 
back  down  along  the  swamp,  find  a good 
place  to  sit,  and  leaning  against  a tree  fall 
asleep  dreaming  beautiful  dreams. 

A little  before  3,  I head  back,  get  my 
uncle,  and  we  hunt  toward  the  orchard. 
By  now  there  are  tracks  throughout  the 
woods  and  at  least  we  can  tell  where  the 
deer  have  been  and  where  they  are 
headed. 

We  kick  one  deer  out  of  the  orchard. 
It  goes  back  into  the  woods  we’ve  just 
come  out  of.  That  somehow  makes  me 
want  to  go  back  in,  too. 

Gene  wants  to  hunt  up  through  the 
fields  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Okay,  I 
tell  him,  I’ll  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt 
the  edge  on  the  way  up.  We  agree  to 
meet  at  4:30  at  the  gate  on  top. 

Dummy 

I swing  to  the  left  and  try  to  cut  the 
deer’s  tracks.  It  followed  the  fence,  stay- 
ing inside  the  orchard,  ducked  through 
the  briars  here,  twisted  between  bushes 
there,  and  made  its  way  into  the  woods. 
I follow.  At  the  edge  is  a heavy  stand  of 
pines  and  already  I notice  tracks  criss- 
crossing them.  “Dummy,  I mutter  at 
myself.  I’ve  been  in  the  snow  all  morn- 
ing while  the  deer  have  been  in  the 
pines  away  from  the  wind.  Hind- 
sight. . . . 

I continue  up  the  hill,  slowly  weaving 
in  and  out  of  the  pines.  At  the  top  I get  a 
glimpse  of  a deer’s  hindquarters  as  it 
runs  away.  It  crosses  the  stonewall, 
probably  heading  where  I was  posted  in 
the  morning. 

I d planned  to  follow  the  stonewall  to 
the  top  but  the  deer  distracts  me,  makes 
me  curious,  pulls  me  in,  and  I cross  the 
wall  and  go  deeper  into  the  pines.  Again 
I criticize  myself — deer  have  been  in 
here  all  day  while  I ve  been  sitting  just  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  away  all  morn- 
ing. Something  lures  me  on  and  I find 
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myself  going  deeper  into  the  woods  in- 
stead of  working  out.  I realize  it  and 
wonder  why  I’m  doing  it  even  as  I go  on. 
If  I do  get  a deer  down  here,  I’ll  proba- 
bly have  a heart  attack  getting  it  out.  It’s 
late — too  late — for  these  places. 

I get  to  the  stretch  I ve  hunted  for 
years.  The  second  stand  of  pines  is  just 
across  the  creek  and  I cross  with  no  hesi- 
tation and  ease  into  them.  They  are  so 
thick,  so  close  together,  there  seems  to 
be  no  light  at  all  among  them,  and  I 
wonder  what  I’m  doing  here  at  this  time 
of  day.  The  thought  goes  through  my 
mind  that  it’s  impossible  to  walk 
through  all  this  brush  and  hope  to  get  a 
buck. 

At  the  edge  of  the  pines  I look  out  to 
see  a deer  in  the  woods  beyond,  about  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Through  the  scope 
I see  one  antler  and  in  that  instant  I am 
ready  to  shoot.  But  I hesitate,  wanting 
the  shot  to  be  good,  and  the  deer  turns 
so  I can’t  see  him  any  longer.  I lean 
against  a tree  and  wait  for  him  to  move. 
It  seems  five  minutes  go  by  and  he 
doesn’t.  I curse  myself  for  not  shooting 
immediately.  He’s  going  straight  away, 
and  he’s  so  far  and  the  trees  so  thick  that 
I have  to  keep  moving  from  side  to  side 
to  find  the  right  angle.  I take  a step  or 
two  ahead  and  suddenly  see  three  or 
four  other  deer,  and  I’m  scared  now  be- 
cause they  re  closer  and  if  they  see  me 
they  11  all  run.  “Don’t  do  this  to  me,  I 
say,  then  wonder  who  I’m  talking  to 
anyway. 

Squeeze  the  Trigger 

I look  for  the  buck  and  catch  glimpses 
of  him  now  and  then  and  I’d  shoot  if  I 
could  but  I can’t.  As  I watch,  the  deer  to 
my  left  begin  to  walk  toward  the  creek. 
They  have  finished  feeding  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  buck  will  certainly  come  closer. 
As  I keep  waiting  and  watching,  my 
arms  aching  from  holding  the  rifle,  he 
does  begin  to  follow  and  the  first  time  he 
comes  into  the  scope  I squeeze  the  trig- 
ger and  I see  him  drop. 

The  deer  to  my  left  runs  while  a sec- 
ond one  behind  the  buck  just  stands  and 
watches.  Maybe  it’s  another  buck,  I 
think  as  I run  toward  the  deer  I have  just 
shot. 

There  is  no  time  for  pictures  or  cele- 
brations. My  heart  is  beating  fast.  I am 


sweating.  I am  at  the  peak  of  my  high. 
There  are  so  many  good  feelings  cours- 
ing through  me,  but  I know  my  work  has 
just  begun.  Nevertheless,  I take  a min- 
ute to  admire  him.  I feel  close  to  him. 
This  conclusion  to  the  hunt  is  not  just  a 
thing  I have  done,  not  just  a senseless 
act  or  a stroke  of  luck.  For  me,  it  is  the 
thing  I have  worked  for.  I planned  this 
moment,  savored  it  in  my  dreams,  and 
now  it  is  over.  I have  not  missed  such  an 
annual  act  for  almost  twenty  years.  It  has 
been  so  much  a part  of  my  life,  it  has 
become  me. 

I feel  sorrow  and  pride  and  wonder- 
ment. I feel  awe. 

It  is  past  4 o’clock  and  the  sun  has 
gone  beyond  the  mountain  I am  on.  I 
hurriedly  clean  the  buck;  there  is  no 
special  finesse,  just  cut  and  pull  and 
clean . The  tag  comes  off  my  license  and  I 
tie  it  around  an  antler.  His  legs  are  tied 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  rifle  on  my 
shoulder  I begin  to  pull.  It  will  be  a long 
way  up  the  mountain.  Maybe  at  the  top 
Gene  will  hear  me  and  yell  and  come  to 
help.  For  now  I am  on  my  own.  Step — 
pull,  step — rest,  step  and  pull.  The 
buck  is  not  light.  If  I would  have  him,  he 
will  make  me  pay. 

In  minutes  I am  sweating  and  my  coat 
is  tied  around  my  waist,  but  I have  no 
time  to  wait  and  I pull  and  step  and  pull 
until  I am  so  hot  I take  off  my  woolen 
shirt.  It  is  cold  and  I am  sweating  now, 
stripped  down  to  a light  shirt.  I bundle 
and  tie  everything  right  onto  the  buck’s 
back  and  continue.  There  is  no  wind  and 
everything  is  beginning  to  take  on  a 
slate-blue  color,  a beautiful  evening, 
twilight  color,  but  as  much  as  I love 
these  woods  I do  not  want  to  be  caught 
in  them  tonight. 
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THE  BITTERSWEET  FEELING  of  success 
holds  me  as  I look  one  more  time  at  my  buck. 


My  legs  pain  and  my  knees  feel  like 
rubber.  I walk  backwards,  pulling  the 
deer  with  the  power  of  my  arms  until 
they  too  begin  to  feel  like  my  legs,  and 
only  by  alternating  the  power  of  legs  and 
arms  can  I continue.  My  heart  is  pound- 
ing, sweat  streams  through  my  eye- 
brows and  I don’t  even  wipe  it  away.  It  is 
still  a long  drag. 

How  silent  the  woods  have  become 
. . . just  myself  and  a fallen  brother  . . . 
the  swish  of  his  body  over  the  snow  . . . 
the  sibilant  sound  of  my  breathing. 

Finally  I reach  the  small  pond  and 


know  that  even  in  the  dark  I can  find  my 
way  out.  I slow  down  a little  but  I have 
sweated  so  much  the  cold  will  catch  me 
if  I linger  too  long,  so  I go  on.  Past  the 
spring  I begin  to  follow  the  road  up  over 
the  last  part  of  the  mountain.  I am  sur- 
prised to  see  no  prints  on  it  and  hear  no 
answer  from  my  uncle.  He  should  be 
nearby  somewhere. 

As  I reach  the  peak  of  the  hill  I turn, 
resting,  and  see  behind  me  a beautifully 
smooth  half-moon  trail  in  the  road  that  I 
have  just  made.  By  now  everything  has 
become  silver  gray.  The  moon  is  begin- 
ning to  show  its  light  and  I am  suddenly 
aware  of  being  alone  in  a place  that  is  not 
mine,  yet  somehow  I have  become  a 
part  ol  it.  It  is  a beautiful  feeling. 

Once  I reach  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
it  is  over.  The  rest  is  a downhill  drag  and 
Gene  does  not  help  me  until  I am  close 
to  the  station  wagon.  He  has  misun- 
derstood and  been  far  from  me  all  the 
while. 

We  load  the  buck  and  return  to  camp 
where  one  or  two  come  out  to  see  by 
turns  and  then  go  back  in  to  have  their 
supper.  As  we  put  the  buck  up  on  the 
meatpole,  I know  no  one  can  fully  know 
what  I have  done  or  felt.  Inside,  they  are 
warm,  eating,  hardly  interested,  and  as 
Gene  goes  in,  too,  I stand  exhausted, 
my  muscles  aching.  But  I am  happy, 
completely  satisfied.  A whim  of  the 
hunter  answered?  An  instinct  of  the 
animal  fulfilled?  I do  not  know.  I only 
know  I have  set  out  to  do  something  and 
I have  done  it.  I have  played  according 
to  the  rules,  maybe  adding  some  of  my 
own  to  make  the  game  harder,  but  I 
have  won  and  I have  given  it  everything 
I had  to  give.  The  bittersweet  feeling  of 
success  holds  me  as  I look  one  more  time 
at  my  buck  and  then  turn  slowly  to  enter 
the  cabin  and  go  back  into  the  world  of 
men. 


Park  Cars  With  Care 

Hunters — be  thoughtful  when  driving  and  parking  vehicles  during  deer  season.  The 
driver  who  partially  pulls  off  the  road  to  watch  game  not  only  irritates  but  also  endangers 
others. 

Those  who  drive  along  a road  slowly,  looking  for  a good  place  to  hunt,  perhaps  stopping 
the  vehicle  on  the  road,  are  a hazard.  One  who  gets  stuck  in  the  mud  or  snow,  and  just 
leaves  the  vehicle  wherever  it  happens  to  be  because  it  is  “time”  to  go  hunting,  is  certainly 
inconsiderate  of  others. 
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I HAD  ABOUT  TOPPED  the  last  bench,  where  I figured  to  sit  a spell.  As  I rose  to  get  a look,  I 
saw  him,  quartering  to  my  left. 


ACH  SPORTSMAN  will  have  a 
special  day  in  his  life,  a thrill  reach- 
ing above  the  rest — a super  time.  Mine 
came  when  I killed  a Pennsylvania  black 
bear  while  hunting  alone.  The  hunt  was 
unusual  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  was  1949.  Seasons  were  longer 
then.  This  one  came  in  on  a Monday, 
November  14.  By  Thursday,  I figured, 
most  hunters  would  call  it  quits  and  the 
woods  should  be  nearly  empty.  (As  it 
turned  out,  I didn’t  see  another  hunter. ) 

I was  doing  graduate  study  at 
Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg,  my 
hometown.  With  no  classes  Thursday 
and  the  urge  to  be  on  the  mountain,  I 
decided  on  a bear  hunt. 

My  wife  Viki  thought  it  a little  odd  I 
would  go  for  bear  alone.  She  didn’t  say 
so,  but  I knew  she  was  thinking  there 
was  no  way  was  I going  to  shoot  a bear — 
let  alone  tote  it  out  myself. 

Might  have  been  8 o’clock  by  the  time 
I pulled  the  old  34  Plymouth  off  the 


road  and  headed  for  the  suspension 
bridge  over  Penn’s  Creek  that  led  to  the 
base  of  White  Mountain.  By  8:30  I was 
pussyfooting  over  the  rocks,  making  for 
the  top.  This  day  I would  stop  a lot  and 
sit  and  look. 

Snow  began  filtering  down  through 
the  great  hemlocks  and  white  pines. 
Soon  there  was  a trace  on  the  ground. 
There  could  be  a tracking  snow.  I 
spooked  a few  deer;  ope  young  buck  was 
still  on  its  bed  when  I eyed  it. 

I did  wonder  what  would  happen  if  I 
should  get  a bear.  How  would  I bring  it 
off  the  mountain  and  across  the  creek? 
Likely,  though,  I wouldn’t  be  put  to  the 
test.  So  what?  It  was  good  on  the  moun- 
tain, alone  and  quiet,  no  hunters  yelling 
or  shooting.  It  felt  right  inside. 

Figured  about  three  hours  to  the  top, 
then  west  a couple  miles  before  hoofing 
it  down  to  the  creek  and  back  the  rail- 
road grade  on  the  far  side.  I d be  soaked 
and  cold  crossing,  but  the  hike  to  the  car 
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would  warm  me,  I felt  sure. 

What  I didn’t  figure  would  happen 
did  happen,  before  I hit  the  crest. 
Mooching  along,  I had  about  topped  the 
last  bench,  where  I figured  to  sit  a spell. 
As  I raised  up  to  get  a look,  I saw  him 
uphill  and  quartering  off  to  my  left,  head 
down  as  if  searching  for  food.  I im- 
mediately saw  this  was  no  cub — and  that 
if  I didn’t  shoot  fast  his  stride  would 
carry  him  over  the  bench  and  out  of  view 
in  seconds. 

The  chance  was  offhand  at  about  75 
yards,  and  there  would  be  no  time  for  a 
second  shot.  Sights  on  the  chest  now — 
quick — a little  forward,  Bang!  He  fell 
with  the  shot  but  bounced  up  and  out  of 
sight  below  the  bench.  Running  hard,  I 
worried  I might  lose  him. 

No  need.  There  he  lay,  piled  up  in  a 
kind  of  hole,  but  alive  with  his  head 
facing  my  way.  He  had  gone  maybe  a 
hundred  yards  from  where  he  was  hit.  I 
hurried  up  and  eased  the  hammer  back 
and  ready.  But  the  head  sank  and  he  was 
gone. 

Now  it  struck  me  what  had  happened. 
Yes,  I was  awake.  No,  this  was  not  a 
dream.  (Yes,  I did  pinch  myself.)  I had 
me  a bear  and  it  looked  big.  To  be  safe,  I 
poked  with  a long  stick.  No  movement. 

No  Rope 

While  dressing  him  out,  I found  I had 
shot  a large  sow,  not  a male  as  I d 
thought.  I guessed  the  time  of  kill  at 
10:30.  By  about  111  was  ready  to  head 
down  the  mountain.  That  s when  1 
learned  I had  forgotten  a drag  rope.  The 
thought  occurred  to  go  for  help,  but 
with  no  certainty  I could  return  to  the 
spot  and  get  out  again  before  dark,  I 
decided  to  see  what  I could  do  alone. 

First  tried  pulling  by  the  head,  then 
by  the  legs.  No  chance.  At  that  rate  I’d 
be  up  there  all  night.  (I  was  26  at  the 
time  and  in  the  pink,  but  trying  to  move 
that  hulk  any  distance  this  way  was 
hopeless.) 

My  belt!  Maybe  that  would  help.  I 
hitched  it  tight  around  her  neck  and 
pulled.  Eureka,  it  worked!  (Lucky  I 
wasn’t  wearing  suspenders.)  Slow  prog- 
ress but  I was  making  ground  at  least. 

I take  no  credit  for  the  lift  I got  next. 
Reaching  a steep  rock  slide  (that’s  how 
White  Mountain  got  its  name — the 


THE  AUTHOR  with  his  200  pound  female.  The 
story  of  the  hunt  was  incidental — it  was  get- 
ting the  bear  up  and  down  mountains  and 
across  a creek  (without  a drag  rope)  that  was 
the  real  challenge.  And  then,  of  course,  when 
he  got  it  to  the  car  he  had  to  make  some  stops 
on  the  way  home,  for  what’s  the  use  of  bag- 
ging a bear  if  you  can’t  brag  about  it  to  friends 
like  Al  and  George  and  Andy  and  Beany? 
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white  rocks)  we  were  moving  along 
pretty  good  when  suddenly  that  bear 
started  to  roll — head  over  hindparts. 
Took  me  down  with  it.  When  we  finally 
stopped,  jammed  against  a large  tree 
bole,  we  had  covered  a good  50  yards.  At 
this  rate  we  would  reach  the  bottom  in 
jig  time. 

And  that’s  the  way  we  went:  I d pull 
till  we  hit  a steep  stretch  (there  were 
enough  of  those),  lift  from  behind  and 
start  her  rollin  . I 11  never  forget  the 
sight — that  big  black  ball  of  fur  som- 
ersaulting down  the  mountain. 

Must  have  been  past  noon  when  I 
reached  the  foot,  but  there  was  still 
Penn’s  Creek  and  then  a piece  to  the 
road.  Penn’s  is  a big  stream — 25  to  30 
yards  wide  on  average  and,  wild  in 
places.  Fortune  smiled  this  day;  the 
water  was  low  and  I figured  I could  cross 
without  going  over  my  middle.  But 
could  I do  it  with  over  200  pounds  of 
bear  in  tow?  We  would  soon  find  out. 
One  thing  for  sure,  I wasn  t about  to  let 
go  that  belt. 

It  was  surprising  how  easy  it  was.  I 
hadn’t  known  it  previously,  but  bear 
float — buoyed,  I guess,  by  all  that  blub- 
ber. She  came  across  just  fine. 

The  far  bank  was  another  matter.  It 
had  been  all  downhill  so  far,  but  from 
here  on  it  was  level  and  maybe  a slight 
upgrade  part  way.  I’d  already  had  a 
dandy  workout,  but  the  next  couple  of 
hundred  yards  was  rugged.  Heaving 
straight  ahead  soon  had  me  bushed.  It 
was  rest  awhile,  then  pull;  but  back- 
wards now.  My  quivering  legs  felt  limp. 
I was  gaining  only  eight  or  maybe  ten 
feet  at  a clip.  Tug  a little,  then  rest.  That 
was  how. 

(By  chance  the  trail  passed  a few  feet 
from  the  birthplace  of  my  father,  Albert 
W.  Johnson,  a three-room  log  cabin  now 
covered  with  slab  siding  where  he  was 
born  in  1872.) 

I learned  later  it  was  around  1:30 
when  I arrived  at  the  Weikert  road.  My 
car  was  parked  about  a quarter-mile 
west  toward  Cherry  Run. 

Should  I wait  for  help  (hadn’t  heard  a 
car  go  by)  or  stash  my  bruin  and  head  for 
the  car?  I decided  to  go  for  the  car.  After 


dragging  the  bear  under  a small  ever- 
green standing  back  a bit,  I started  up 
the  road. 

Halfway  was  the  Bailets’  summer  cot- 
tage and  John  was  there.  What  luck — 
help  at  last!  Was  he  surprised!  He 
couldn’t  get  over  it;  my  shooting  a bear 
that  way.  You  bet  he  d go  back  while  I 
went  for  the  car.  He  had  plenty  of  rope, 
too. 

We  loaded  her  on  the  fender  (cars 
built  in  the  ’30s  had  fenders  and  running 
boards)  and  tied  it  fast.  Now  we  could 
enjoy  a little  celebration  at  John  s. 

There  were  a few  more  bragging 
stops  driving  home:  at  Al  Soper’s  lodge; 
George  Sholter’s  at  Weikert;  at  Andy 
Herbster  s farm,  and  then  in  Mifflin- 
burg  where  Beany  Miller,  the  cop,  said 
not  to  bother  about  the  parking  meter, 
he  wanted  the  folks  to  see  the  bear. 

Nearly  Dark 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I pulled  into 
Lewisburg  and  the  former  V&H  Ford 
garage  where  my  friend  Skeet  Smith 
was  sales  manager.  He  was  delighted. 
He  would  help  hang  up  the  bear  back 
home,  but  first  “we  re  going  to  show  it 
around  town  to  some  of  the  boys,  he 
insisted. 

We  did,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at 
the  Johnson  Apartments  it  was  past  7 
o clock.  “Skeet,”  I said,  “you  go  up  and 
ask  Viki  to  come  out  and  see  this  big 
rabbit.” 

Her  reaction?  “Where  am  I going  to 
store  all  that  meat?”  (We  had  an  icebox 
at  the  time.) 

The  next  night,  Art  Kreps  helped 
Skeet  and  me  skin  it  at  the  garage, 
where  we  saw  what  work  that  170-grain 
Silvertip  from  the  Model  64  32  Win- 
chester Special  had  done.  It’s  enough  to 
say  it  had  been  a clean  kill. 

With  head,  hide,  and  en'.ails  re- 
moved, the  bear  tipped  the  butcher’s 
scales  at  140  pounds,  making  the  live 
weight  well  over  200  pounds.  No  rec- 
ord, but  good  for  a female. 

I’ve  been  on  two  successful  bear 
hunts  since  that  day,  but  none  will 
match  that  first  one  when  I got  a bear  on 
my  own. 
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Always  Another  Day 

By  David  S.  Bair 


THE  REASON  doctors  tell  women 
not  to  have  children  after  age  40  is  to 
save  their  husbands  from  killing  them- 
selves when  they  take  their  sons  deer 
hunting  15  years  later.  When  a woman  is 
40,  her  husband  is  probably  five  years 
older  or  45.  If  they  have  a son  at  that 
time,  when  the  son  is  15  the  father  is  60! 
A 15-year-old  boy  can  nearly  kill  an 
overweight  old  man  the  first  day  of  deer 
season. 

Eric  looked  at  his  father  and  said, 
"Pappv,  I want  to  go  deer  hunting  with 
Randy  this  year.  His  grandpappy  has  a 
place  up  in  Crawford  County  where 
only  relatives  and  invited  guests  get  to 
go  the  first  day.  And  it’s  not  too  much 
fun  hunting  with  you.  You  just  want  to 
take  a walk  in  the  woods;  you  don’t  shoot 
at  nothin’.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  son,  you  can  go 
but  not  unless  I’m  coming  along.  So  tell 
Randy  he  has  to  invite  me  too.  I wanted 
a son  to  take  hunting  all  my  life  and  you 
ain’t  about  to  go  without  the  old  man. 
And  leave  me  get  you  straight  about 
walking  in  the  woods.  The  older  I get 
the  less  I want  to  kill  or  see  anything 
dead.  Recause  it’s  maybe  my  turn  next. 
And  I don  t want  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
My  friend  Charlie  only  hunts  for  trophy 
deer.  Charlie’s  older  now,  and  he 
doesn  t want  to  kill  too  much  more 
either.  But  we  understand.  We  were 
like  you  at  your  age  . . . just  had  to  get  a 
deer.  It’s  all  right.  We’ll  let  you  sight  the 
30-06  in  tomorrow.’ 

How  muck  kick  to  that  30-06?  Can  I 
handle  it?” 

“No  more  kick  than  the  12-gauge,  but 
it  can  give  you  a beautiful  shiner  if  you 
don’t  hold  it  right.  You  don’t  stick  your 
thumb  up  behind  the  cocking  piece  and 
sight  over  your  thumb.  If  you  do  it’ll  kick 
back  and  sorta  stick  that  thumb  in  your 
eye.  Net  result — beautiful  black  eye. 

“When  did  you  get  the  30-06?  What 
did  you  pay  for  it?  What  s it  worth  to- 
day? Why  didn  t you  get  a scope  on  it? 
Why  didn’t  you  get  it  cut  down  into  a 


sport  model?  You  ever  going  to  change 
it?  How  come  Uncle  Dick  has  such  a 
nice  one  and  you  don’t?  And  . . . 

“That’s  enough  questions  in  one 
breath.  The  only  dumb  question  is  one 
that  isn’t  asked  so  keep  on  asking,  but  I’ll 
answer  these  three  or  four  first.  I got 
that  30-06  in  1950  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  It  was  a WWI  surplus 
rifle  and  it  cost  something  like  $14.75.  It 
was  brand  new.  Had  never  been  fired.  I 
cleaned  the  cosomolene  out  of  it  . . 

“What  s cosomolene? 

“Extra  heavy  grease.  The  rifle  man- 
ufacturer packs  them  in  heavy  grease  so 
they  can  be  stored  for  years  without 
rusting.  I cleaned  off  plenty  of  that  stuff 
when  I was  in  the  27th  Infantry.  I knew 
when  I saw  that  grease  that  the  piece 
had  never  been  fired  before. 

“Just  $14.75,  that’s  all?’’ 

“That’s  all. 

“Why  didn’t  you  change  it  and  put 
sights  on  and  fix  it  up?” 

One  of  the  Finest 

“Leave  me  tell  you  something.  That’s 
one  of  the  finest  rifles  ever  made,  just  as 
is.  That’s  a Springfield  30-06  and  it  has 
one  of  the  strongest  and  safest  bolt  ac- 
tions made.  Now  if  you  gave  it  to  a 
gunsmith  and  he  cut  down  the  stock  or 
put  another  stock  on  it,  and  cut  down 
the  barrel  it  would  be  a little  lighter  but 
it  wouldn  t shoot  any  better.  I also  think 
you  oughta  learn  to  shoot  with  iron 
sights  before  you  get  a scope.  And  after 
you  learn  to  use  iron  sights,  I don  t even 
know  that  you  need  a scope.  There  was 
one  of  my  First  Sergeants,  Infantry,  that 
held  an  Army  record  for  the  30-06  with 
iron  sights  at  1000  yards.  He  told  us  the 
wind  could  be  blowing  in  a couple  dif- 
ferent directions  in  1000  yards  and  you 
could  get  a bullseye  one  shot  and  a Mag- 
gie’s drawers  the  next. 

“What’s  a Maggie’s  drawers?” 

“That’s  a red  flag  the  Army  uses  on  a 
rifle  range.  When  you  miss  the  whole 
target,  a soldier  in  the  pits  waves  a red 
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flag  . . . that’s  a Maggie’s  drawers  . . . 
and  the  guys  laugh  at  you.  Oh,  the 
Marines  using  Springfields  in  World 
War  One  started  picking  off  German 
troops  at  1000  yards,  and  the  Germans 
figured  they  were  accidental  hits.  You 
see,  lots  of  German  and  French  troops 
just  shot  back  and  forth  at  one  another 
without  really  aiming.  They  figured  if 
they  threw  enough  lead  they’d  hit  some- 
thing eventually,  or  keep  the  other  side 
pinned  down  in  the  trenches.  The  Ger- 
mans figured  a man  was  safe  at  1000 
yards,  and  they  could  stand  up  and  walk 
around  at  that  range.  The  U.S.  Marines 
had  been  taught  rifle  marksmanship,  to 
aim  at  what  they  were  shooting  at.  After 
they  hit  enough,  the  German  .troops 
caught  on  and  stayed  in  their  trenches. 

Eric  was  still  asking  questions  the 
next  day. 

How  come  you  don’t  have  a nice 
fancy  rifle  like  Uncle  Dick’s? 

"Your  Uncle  Dick  collects  guns  and  I 
don’t.  Dick’s  guns  are  like  race  horses 
and  mine  are  like  work  horses.  The  one 
he’s  got  was  made  in  Germany  and  then 
he  got  the  scope  mounted  in  Japan;  that 
one  rifle  of  his  is  worth  more  than  some 
used  cars.  I’d  hate  to  take  it  in  the 
woods.  I might  scratch  it. 


ERIC  WAS  FULL  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  but 
that  rifle  had  to  be  sighted  in  before  he  went 
for  deer.  Turned  out  it  made  more  noise  and 
less  kick  than  he’d  expected.  Still,  it  was  no 
problem.  “Just  hold  it  tight  against  your 
shoulder,”  his  father  told  him.  “Take  a deep 
breath,  leave  out  part  of  it  and  squeeze  the 
trigger  like  you  were  squeezing  a lemon.” 


"What’s  this  one  worth  we  re  going  to 
fire? 

“It’s  worth  whatever  someone  is  will- 
ing to  give  you.  At  least  $14.75.  That’s 
the  last  price  I paid  for  it.  Well,  there’s 
the  range  and  there’s  Clair  and  his  son. 
They  re  sighting  in,  too.  Hi,  Clair,  how 
you  doing? 

Clair  smiled.  “We  ll  he  in  the  woods 
at  Tionesta  tomorrow.  We  figured  we’d 
better  get  our  rifles  sighted  in  before  we 
get  to  the  big  woods.  Where  you  going?’ 

"Between  Jimtown  and  Hartstown, 
on  a friend’s  farm.  He’s  got  one  tied  out 
for  us.  It’s  got  the  biggest  rack  in 
Pennsylvania.  You  know  my  son  Eric. 
Got  any  advice  about  him  sighting  in 
this  30-06?”  Eric  was  getting  settled  at 
the  bench. 

Hold  It  Tight 

“Just  hold  it  tight  against  your  shoul- 
der, Eric.  Take  a deep  breath,  leave  out 
part  of  it  and  squeeze  the  trigger  just 
like  you  were  squeezing  a lemon.  Use 
your  whole  hand  and  squeeze  with  all 
your  fingers,  including  your  thumb. 

Boommmmmmm! 

“Let's  go  see  what  you’ve  done.’ 

The  four  walked  down  to  the  target 
with  a pencil  to  mark  the  shot. 

Clair  said,  "Pretty  good,  Eric.  A little 
low,  and  out  a bit  at  4 o clock.  Just  have 
to  raise  the  rear  sight  a little.  Let’s  move 
the  target  a little  closer.  It’s  easier  to  get 
things  organized  at  50  yards.  Most  deer 
are  within  50  yards  anyhow. 

The  youngsters  walked  ahead  and 
Clair  whispered  to  Eric’s  father,  “Gotta 
give  the  kid  a little  confidence.  We 
move  the  target  up,  he’ll  get  a bullseye 
and  we’ll  make  a shooter  out  of  him. 

Boom  m m m mmm ! 

"Bullseye!  Now  you’re  doing  it, 
Eric,  Clair  yelled. 

"Hey,  Dacl,  that  30-06  doesn’t  kick 
any  more  than  the  12-gauge!” 

“Well,  you  held  it  right  and  you  did 
everything  right.’’ 

“It  makes  a lotta  noise  though.’’ 

“It  sure  does.  Well,  Clair,  it’s  been 
nice  seeing  you  and  your  son.  I hope  you 
get  your  deer.  The  whole  Steel  Car 
shuts  down  and  they  all  go  to  Tionesta. 
When  you  get  your  deer,  some  of  the 
guys  from  the  plant  can  help  you  carry  it 
out.” 
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I hope  you  get  yours,  too,  Dave.  And 
you,  too,  Eric.’ 

“I  don  t much  care,  Clair,  but  I hope 
Eric  gets  his.  We  ll  see  you. 

Another  reason  that  60-year-old  men 
aren’t  too  excited  about  deer  hunting  is 
etting  up  at  4 a.m.  to  be  in  the  woods 
efore  sunup  the  first  day.  But  a 60- 
year-old  can  t tell  a teenage  son  there’s 
no  need  to  hurry.  His  friend  will  be  on 
his  grandpappy’s  farm  before  daybreak. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  4 o clock  and 
Dave  rolled  over  with  a groan.  His  wife 
said,  “I’ll  get  your  breakfast,  and  your 
lunches  are  packed.  All  I have  to  do  is 
make  hot  chocolate  and  coffee  for  the 
thermos.” 

When  breakfast  was  over  the  two 
hunters  got  into  the  Blazer  with  their 
gear  and  went  over  to  pick  up  Randy.  It 
had  snowed  about  four  inches  over- 
night. According  to  the  weatherman, 
the  main  roads  were  passable  but  the 
secondary  roads  were  snow  covered  and 
slick. 

“Well,  boys,  it  looks  like  there  hasn’t 
been  any  traffic  down  Grandpappy’s 
road  all  night. 

Randy  climbed  in,  “Watch  for  tracks 
over  by  the  church,  beside  the  parking 
lot.  They  go  through  there.  See,  there’s 
a car  parked  in  the  lot  already.  He  came 
in  from  the  other  end.  He’ll  be  down  in 
the  woods  behind  the  church.  That’s 
good,  maybe  he’ll  push  them  our  way.” 

“I’m  glad  we’ve  got  this  four-wheel- 
drive.  It  does  go  in  snow,  and  as  long  as 
we  don’t  try  to  break  any  speed  records 
we  ll  get  to  Grandpappy’s  house  instead 
of  the  ditch. 

Twenty-five  MPH 

“Well,  Pappy,  at  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  I don’t  think  you’ll  break  any 
speed  laws,  Eric  cut  in.  “But  when 
you’ve  got  it  in  four-wheel-drive,  it’s 
just  like  you  had  a tow  truck  on  the  front 
end. 

“That  s why  we  bought  it,  for  times 
like  this  and  to  pull  old  ladies  out  of  the 
ditch  in  the  winter  time.’ 

“There’s  my  grandfather’s  farm,” 
Randy  said.  “He  retired,  but  he’s  back 
working  as  a night  watchman  at  a foun- 
dry in  Greenville.  Just  pull  in  the 
driveway.  I’ll  get  the  gate. 

As  soon  as  the  Blazer  was  parked,  a 


WITH  FIRST  LIGHT,  Eric  saw  it  was  a big 
deer— without  horns.  Good  thing  he’d 
learned  in  hunter  safety  not  to  shoot  until  you 
can  see  what  you’re  shooting  at. 


76-year-old  man  came  off  the  back 
kitchen  porch.  “I  want  you  fellows  to 
meet  a couple  of  friends  of  mine. 
They’re  going  to  the  south  forty.  They’ll 
be  by  themselves  and  then  we  11  go  into 
that  piece  of  woods  over  to  our  left. 
We  re  not  hunting  together,  but  we  all 
want  to  know  where  the  other  fellows 
are.  Grandpa  explained. 

Now,  a 60-year-old  man  isn’t  sur- 
prised when  his  15-year-old  son  and  his 
son’s  21-year-old  friend  head  for  the 
woods  at  almost  a dead  run;  he  looks  at 
them  philosophically  and  mutters, 
“They’re  young.  If  I tried  to  keep  up 
with  them,  I d end  up  with  a heart  at- 
tack. So  slow  down  and  take  it  easy. 
They  11  get  there  and  I’ll  catch  up  to 
them,  no  hurry.  But  the  60-year-old 
man  was  shamed  when  Randy’s  76- 
year-old  grandfather  also  headed  for  the 
woods  at  a dead  run,  even  breaking  a 
path  through  knee-deep  snow.  Then  the 
60-year-old  knew  deep  down  he  had  to 
keep  up  even  if  it  killed  him.  The  com- 
petitive drive  comes  out  even  in  over- 
weight old  men. 
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The  men  got  into  the  woods  and  Eric’s 
Dad  announced,  “Well,  boys,  this  is 
good  enough  for  me.  I’m  going  to  watch 
this  field  and  the  brushrow.  And  I’m 
getting  real  comfortable  right  here. 
Where  will  you  guys  be?” 

Randy’s  grandfather  answered,  “1  11 
put  Eric  on  another  crossing  three 
hundred  yards  down  this  trail.  Randy 
will  go  over  to  the  far  corner,  and  I’ll  go 
to  my  favorite  crossing.” 

Now  the  hunt  began.  Each  man  in  his 
own  way.  Eric’s  dad  sat  on  a stump  and 
froze  with  only  his  eyeballs  moving.  His 
feet  turned  to  ice  and  his  eyes  watered 
and  he  ignored  everything.  Thirty  min- 
utes passed  and  the  small  birds — the 
chickadees  and  the  tufted  titmice — 
started  to  talk.  After  an  hour,  Eric’s  dad 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  he  poured  a 


cup  of  hot  coffee.  That’s  when  his  buck 
went  by.  A young  man  from  another 
hunting  party  pushed  it  out  of  the 
brushrow. 

Daylight  hadn  t come  when  Eric  took 
his  stand  against  a tree.  It  was  an  apple 
tree  that  leaned  over  and  had  branches 
like  steps.  He  got  set  and  held  his 
breath.  A deer  was  coming.  And  so  was 
daylight.  The  deer  came  almost  to  the 
tree,  and  with  first  light  Eric  could  see 
that  it  was  a big  deer — without  horns. 
He  had  learned  in  hunter  safety  that  you 
don’t  shoot  until  you  can  see  what  you 
are  shooting  at.  The  doe  walked  away 
and  Eric  waited  for  a buck  that  never 
came. 

At  his  corner,  Randy  saw  deer  feet 
sneaking  through  the  brush  around  him 
but  he  never  got  a shot. 

Grandpa  never  saw  a buck  the  first 
day;  but  he  got  one  later  in  the  week. 

It  was  a great  hunt.  A man  and  his  son 
went  deer  hunting  with  a grandfather 
and  his  grandson.  The  satisfaction  they 
had  will  live  in  their  minds  forever. 
Whether  or  not  they  got  a deer  on  that 
day  didn’t  matter.  There  always  is 
another  day. 
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CHESTER  GROFF,  Lycoming  Co.,  with  330-pound  1976  trophy. 


Pennsylvania  Bear  Hunting 

Recent  Trends  and  Future  Prospects  <sH 


By  Jack  M.  Giles  and  Walter  S.  Kordek 


HE  COMMONWEALTH  of  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  have  as  many  bears 
for  sportsmen  to  hunt  as  it  did  in  1905. 
That  year,  Pennsylvania  became  the 
first  state  to  protect  the  black  bear. 
However,  we  have  far  more  hunters  de- 
siring the  opportunity  to  hunt  this  mag- 
nificent game  animal  than  ever  before. 

Clearly,  hunting  conditions  have 
changed  drastically  since  1857  when  E. 
N.  Woodcock  killed  his  first  bear  in 
southeastern  Potter  County.  In  Fifty 
Years  a Hunter  and  Trapper,  a collec- 
tion of  essays,  Woodcock  describes  his 
hunting  and  trapping  experiences  span- 
ning half  a century.  In  the  1870s  he  re- 
ported that  "men  who  made  a business 
of  trapping  bears  as  well  as  hunting  deer 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your 
hands,”  but  later  he  wrote,  "There  are 
more  bear  trappers  today  than  forty 
years  ago.  During  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November,  1909,  there  were 
nearly  one  hundred  bears  caught  in 
traps  and  killed  with  dogs.”  He  was  re- 
ferring to  his  favorite  hunting  and  trap- 
ping territory  of  Clinton,  McKean, 
Cameron  and  Potter  counties.  He  attri- 


buted this  good  hunting  “to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  country  in  other  localities 
has  been  cleared  up  and  thus  deprived 
bruin  of  his  natural  haunts. 

Pressure  from  expanding  human  in- 
trusion into  basic  bear  range  must  have 
begun  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Editor  A.  R.  Harding  in  his  preface  to 
Fifty  Years  . . .,  comments  that 
"Shortly  after  1900,  Woodcock  began  to 
point  out  the  need  of  protection  to  game 
and  fur  animals.”  Human  intrusion  has 
continued  and  intensified  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  we  now  face  some  of  the  same 
problems  that  were  encountered  by 
pioneer  conservationists. 

The  Game  Commission  has  been 
studying  bears  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  since  1966  and  has  been 


Giles  is  a PGC  Wildlife  Biologist  who 
works  primarily  with  bears.  Kordek,  for- 
merly a doctoral  candidate  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
where  he  studied  bears,  is  now  wildlife 
biometrician  with  West  Virginia  s Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 
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monitoring  hunting  pressure  since 
1973.  Field  data  collected  during  the 
last  two  hunting  seasons  (1975-1976) 
show  that  we  have  too  many  hunters 
taking  more  hears  than  is  desirable  from 
a declining  habitat  base. 

In  1977,  the  Game  Commission 
proposed  a license  program  that  would 
permit  bear  hunting  and  still  protect  the 
resource.  To  do  this,  however,  the 
Game  Law  must  be  changed  by  the 
Legislature.  To  date,  the  bear  manage- 
ment proposal  has  not  been  sufficiently 
supported  by  sportsmen  or  elected  offi- 
cials. 

In  this  article  we  wish  to  present  some 
findings  from  recent  bear  research  that 
support  our  belief  that  Pennsylvania 
needs  a new  bear  management  pro- 
gram . 

Background.  Currently,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  approximately  15,000  square 
miles  of  bear  habitat,  primarily  in 
northern  and  northeastern  counties. 
This  range  supports  the  most  productive 
black  bear  population  in  the  country. 
However,  some  parts  of  the  range  have 
been  overharvested  whereas  other  areas 
have  been  underharvested. 

Hunter  Pressure.*  In  the  four-year 
period  of  1973-1976,  the  number  of  bear 
hunters  afield  increased  from  95,000  to 
204,000 — almost  115  percent.  In  Pike 
County,  already  the  most  heavily 
hunted  county  in  1974,  hunting  pres- 
sure on  bears  increased  by  79  percent  in 
the  following  two  years.  During  the 
same  period,  hunting  pressure  in- 
creased in  Mifflin  and  Wyoming  coun- 
ties by  138  and  182  percent  respective- 
ly- 

On  November  22,  1976,  there  were, 
on  the  average,  more  than  43  bear  hun- 
ters on  each  square  mile  of  forested  land 
in  Pike  County.  Undoubtedly,  pressure 
was  even  heavier  on  easily  accessible, 
traditional  hunting  areas.  (See  Table  1.) 

In  1975,  when  the  estimated  state- 
wide pressure  was  only  75  percent  of 
1976  levels,  more  than  72  percent  of  the 
entire  legal  harvest  was  taken  before 
noon,  and  almost  half  of  the  bears  taken 
were  killed  before  9 a.m.  During  the 
first  six  hours  of  the  open  season,  hun- 


*These  figures  are  based  on  a study  by  PGC 
Wildlife  Biologist  William  K.  Shope. 


Table  1 

Bear  Hunter  Concentrations 
In  Prime-Range  Counties 
During  1976  Season 


County 

Pike 

Cameron 

Union 

Sullivan 

Clinton 

Elk 

Potter 

Tioga 

Wyoming 

Carbon 

Lackawanna 

Lycoming 

McKean 


Hunters  Per 
Sq.  Mi.  of  Forest 

43.7 

36.2 

24.3 

16.4 

15.8 
15.8 

14.0 
12.6 
12.2 
11.7 
11.6 

11.5 

11.0 


ters  were  taking  a bear  every  70  sec- 
onds. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  605  leg- 
ally killed  bears  were  taken  by  noon  in 
the  1976  harvest;  that  is,  on  the  average 
a bear  was  killed  every  41  seconds  be- 
tween the  opening  of  the  season  and 
noon.  It  takes  a lot  of  hunters  to  harvest 
at  that  rate! 

Effect  on  Bears.  Before  the  1976  sea- 
son, average  ages  of  females  in  the  bet- 
ter bear  counties  remained  stable  or  de- 
clined slightly,  while  female  ages  on 
good  secondary  range  were  relatively 
stable.  In  1976,  some  significant 
changes  occurred.  Average  age  of 
females  taken  in  northeast  Pennsylvania 
dropped  by  almost  a year,  from  3.9  in 
1975  to  3.0  in  1976. 

The  most  significant  drop  occurred  on 
the  best  bear  range  in  the  state,  Pike 
County.  Pike  County’s  average  female 
age  dropped  from  4.1  to  2.5  years — a 
single  year’s  decline  of  1.6  years.  At  the 
same  time  in  the  better  peripheral  range 
in  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Wyoming 
counties,  average  female  age  dropped 
from  3.8  years  to  2.4  years. 

These  ages  are  virtually  meaning- 
less— until  you  realize  that  some  female 
bears  do  not  produce  cubs  until  they  are 
four  years  old. 

Quality  Hunting.  If  we*  were  to  ask  a 
hundred  hunters  to  define  quality  hunt- 
ing, we  would  probably  receive  a 
hundred  different  answers.  Quality  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  con- 
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sider  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  Do  you  enjoy  sharing  each  square 
mile  of  your  hunting  area  with  43  other 
hunters? 

2.  Does  it  please  you  to  know  that 
despite  your  years  of  hunting  experi- 
ence, your  knowledge  of  the  area,  and 
your  ability  to  plan  and  organize  a hunt, 
your  chances  of  bagging  a bruin  are  little 
better  than  the  beginner  who  picks  his 
spot  by  driving  until  he  finds  a concen- 
tration of  other  hunters’  cars? 

3.  Does  it  encourage  you  to  know  that 
if  you  haven  t seen  a bear  by  9 o clock, 
your  chances  decrease  tremendously 
each  additional  minute  you  hunt? 

Do  these  questions  help  you  formu- 
late your  personal  concept  of  a quality 
hunt? 

The  Future.  It  may  appear  that  we 
have  painted  a gloomy  bear  hunting  pic- 
ture. The  situation  on  some  areas  may 
be  critical.  The  overall  picture,  how- 
ever, is  much  better.  Some  areas  are 
underharvested.  The  species  is  by  no 
means  threatened,  and  Pennsylvania 
bears  are  more  productive  than  popula- 
tions in  any  other  state.  Our  bear  popu- 
lation has  the  ability  to  recover  rela- 
tively quickly,  when  given  protection, 
and  the  male  s wide-ranging  habits  will 
at  least  partly  fill  empty  parts  of  the 
range. 

Solutions.  Boom-and-bust  manage- 
ment of  any  kind  is  unwise.  We  may 
close  the  season  following  an  especially 
large  harvest  or  open  it  the  next  year  if 
the  harvest  was  light.  Although  the 
closed  season  will  help  increase  bear 
numbers,  we  have  not  improved  the 
quality  of  the  hunting.  Furthermore,  we 


have  not  solved  the  problem  of  too  many 
bears  in  some  areas  and  too  few  in 
others.  We  are  sure  that  a much  better 
job  can  be  done  in  managing  the  black 
bear.  But  we  must  have  proper  legisla- 
tion to  do  that  job. 

A better  system  would  be  to  divide 
the  state’s  bear  range  into  a series  of 
management  units.  Bear  hunters  would 
be  distributed  among  these  units  so  that 
quality  hunting  and  maximum  harvests 
could  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time, 
bear  population  levels  more  compatible 
with  human  activities  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  Cost.  Your  hunting  license 
monies  have  been  used,  in  part,  since 
1913  to  support  bear  management.  En- 
forcement of  the  Game  Law,  payments 
to  farmers  for  bear-caused  livestock  and 
bee  damage,  trapping  and  moving  of 
nuisance  bears  to  prevent  their  elimina- 
tion, and  research  that  provided  the  in- 
formation in  this  article  were  all  paid  for 
from  hunting  license  funds. 

As  average  income  and  leisure  have 
increased,  more  pressure  has  been 
placed  on  the  resource  manager  to  pro- 
duce additional  recreational  oppor- 
tunities from  an  ever-decreasing  and 
more  degraded  habitat  base.  Because 
bear  habitat  is  decreasing,  it  is  clear  that 
present  hunting  pressure  cannot  be 
maintained  indefinitely.  A management 
system  that  allocates  permits  on  a unit 
basis  will  allow  us  to  harvest  bears  each 
year  for  many  years.  The  sportsman 
wishing  to  hunt  bears  must  be  willing  to 
ay  for  that  privilege.  In  this  manner, 
ear  hunting  will  pay  its  own  way,  as  it 
should. 


BIOLOGIST  GILES,  right, 
measures  chest  girth  on  bear 
harvested  in  1974  by  Vaughn 
Shadey,  Williamsport. 
Information  gathered  at 
mandatory  check  stations  is 
important  in  making 
management  decisions. 
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By  Harvey  A.  Roberts 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

SINCE  MY  last  report  to  the  Federa- 
tion (March,  1979),  several  items 
that  have  generated  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  sportsmen  and 
others  concerned  with  conservation 
matters  have  been  resolved  by  Commis- 
sion action. 

At  its  August  8 meeting,  the  Commis- 
sion laid  to  rest  the  issue  involving  some 
20,000  acres  in  Carbon  and  Luzerne 
counties  by  indefinitely  tabling  Exxon’s 
proposal  to  explore  and  possibly  deep 
mine  for  uranium  on  State  Game  Lands 
40,  141  and  149.  Until  such  time  as  prob- 
lems surrounding  nuclear  power  gener- 
ation and  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  are  satis- 
factorily resolved,  including  questions 
of  public  health  and  safety  aspects  of 
mining  and  milling  operations,  no  leases 
will  be  offered  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 


mineral  estate  under  the  Game  Lands  in 
question  is  not  owned  in  its  entirety  by 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Exxon 
Corporation  has,  in  many  cases,  pur- 
chased the  outstanding  mineral  rights 
retained  by  previous  owners.  For 
example,  Exxon  holds  total  or  partial 
interest  in  the  minerals  underlying  ap- 
proximately 3,900  acres  on  that  portion 
of  State  Game  Lands  141  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  east  of  the  Lehigh 
Gorge.  Should  the  company  decide  to 
explore  or  ultimately  mine  on  this  hold- 
ing, the  Game  Commission  would  be 
powerless  to  stop  it  other  than  to  require 
that  certain  surface  use  standards  are 
met.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Exxon  has 
leased  some  30,000  acres  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  northeast  Pennsylvania, 
eventual  exploitation  of  this  energy 
source  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission 
reached  a compromise  agreement  in  the 
long-standing  issue  of  wild  vs.  game 
farm  turkeys.  After  considerable  study 
and  debate  it  was  agreed  to  increase  trap 


THE  TURKEY  TRAP  AND  TRANSFER  program,  as  announced  in  previous  issues,  will  be 
stepped  up,  and  production  of  game  farm  birds  reduced.  (Note  camouflaged  net  ready  to  be 
fired,  lower  right.) 
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and  transfer  efforts  involving  wild  stock 
and  concurrently  phase  out  game  farm 
production  as  the  relocation  program 
progresses.  The  object  of  trap  and  trans- 
fer is  to  establish  self-sustaining  turkey 
flocks  in  unoccupied  range.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  nor  need  to  try  to  match 
bird-for-bird  the  current  put-and-take 
game  farm  liberations  with  wild  trapped 
turkeys.  Providing  that  the  desirable 
habitat  components  are  present,  usually 
only  one  release  is  required  to  achieve 
the  desired  results. 

How  rapidly  the  trap  and  transfer  of 
wild  stock  progresses  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  factors  including  the  number 
of  people  involved  in  the  trapping  oper- 
ations; turkey  population  levels;  winter 
weather  conditions;  availability  of  mast 
and  other  natural  foods;  and  full  cooper- 
ation from  sportsmen. 

The  intent  is  to  spread  trapping  ac- 
tivities out  over  large  units  of  range  so  as 
not  to  depress  local  population  levels  or 
lessen  hunting  opportuinites.  In  many 
places  turkey  numbers  have  increased 
to  the  point  where  it  is  only  good  wildlife 
management  to  ask  the  "haves’  to  share 
with  the  “have  nots.  If  the  program  is  to 
succeed  by  expanding  occupied  range, 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  of 
the  sportsmen  will  be  required. 

The  fifteen-month  lawsuit  against  the 
Federal  Aid  Program  to  states  for  con- 
ducting wildlife  conservation  projects 
has  been  dropped  for  at  least  one  year  by 
two  animal  welfare/anti-hunting  groups. 

Filed  by  the  Committee  for  Humane 
Legislation  and  the  Friends  of  Animals, 
the  suit  charged  that  the  administration 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  program  was 
detrimental  to  the  human  environment 
and,  therefore,  not  in  compliance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA). 

To  answer  the  court  suit,  the  Game 
Commission  and  a number  of  wildlife 
agencies  in  other  states  were  required  to 
prepare  Environmental  Assessment 


Harvey  A. 
Roberts 


Reports  (EARs)  for  their  respective 
Pittman-Robertson  projects.  These  re- 
ports, which  are  condensed  versions  of 
Environmental  Impact  Statements 
(EISs),  were  then  presented  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (adminis- 
trators of  the  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior)  to  the  Federal  judge  in 
the  case.  The  judge  dismissed  the  suit, 
after  concluding  that  the  case  did  not 
favor  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
anti-hunting  groups. 

Had  the  plantiffs  been  successful,  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  could  have 
lost  an  annual  apportionment  to  the 
Game  Commission  of  approximately  $4 
million  dollars  in  cost-sharing  funds.  As 
it  was,  the  Commission  estimates  that  it 
spent  at  least  $23,000  in  the  preparation 
of  EARs  to  defend  its  position. 

Despite  this  defeat  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  protectionists 
won’t  renew  their  efforts  to  outlaw  sport 
hunting  and  trapping. 

The  annual  issuance  of  prescribed 


This  is  the  text  of  a speech  given  by  Mr. 
Roberts  on  September  14,  1979,  at  the  fall 
convention  of  tne  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in  Carlisle. 
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REGULAR  SMALL  GAME  SEASON  starts  a bit  later  this  year,  in  response  to  requests  from 
farmers.  This  allows  them  to  get  crops  harvested  before  hunters  enter  fields.  It  is  hoped  this 
will  help  decrease  the  number  of  farms  being  posted. 


numbers  of  antlerless  deer  licenses  has 
been  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  man- 
agement program  since  1957.  Because 
the  law  provides  for  the  sale  of  these 
licenses  by  county  treasurers,  the 
county  unit  has,  of  necessity,  been  the 
focus  of  the  Game  Commission’s  herd 
control  efforts.  While  the  system  has 
worked  reasonably  well  it  has  an  admit- 
ted shortcoming  in  that  no  provision  can 
be  made  to  identify  and  treat 
homogeneous  units  of  habitat  as  specific 
entities.  Within  county  confines 
sportsmen  naturally  gravitate  to  those 
areas  they  find  esthetically  pleasing  and 
most  productive  and,  as  a result, 
localized  under-harvests  and  over- 
harvests do  occur. 

In  an  effort  to  implement  a system 
whereby  hunting  pressure  could  be  bet- 
ter distributed,  the  Commission,  at  its 
April  13,  1979  meeting,  again  agreed  to 
pursue  legislation  toward  this  end.  With 
legislative  approval,  deer  management 
units  would  be  of  homogeneous  habitat; 
bounded  by  major  watercourses,  high- 
ways or  other  identifiable  topographic 
feature  instead  of  county  borders,  and 
could  involve  portions  of  one  or  more 
counties.  Sale  of  antlerless  deer  licenses 
would  be  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  a fair  and  equitable  basis. 

All  in  all,  there  is  growing  support  for 
what  portends  to  be  a greater  degree  of 
sophistication  in  our  deer  management 
program.  As  landowners  in  the  private 
sector  strive  to  make  their  operations 
more  productive  to  meet  impacts  of  in- 


flation, we  too  must  improve  our  deer 
(and  all  wildlife)  management  efforts. 
The  creation  and  management  of  units 
of  similar  habitat  appears  to  be  a move  in 
the  right  direction. 

Setting  season  and  bag  limits  is,  at 
best,  a difficult  task.  With  the  welfare  of 
the  wildlife  resource  foremost  in  mind, 
the  Commission  must  schedule  dates  to 
accommodate  a wide  range  of  interests 
in  a comparatively  short  span  of  time. 
This  time  frame  must  accommodate  that 
brief  period  during  which  game  popula- 
tions reach  a peak  in  abundance,  natural 
food  supplies  are  at  their  greatest,  cover 
conditions  are  at  their  best,  furbearers 
reach  pelt  primeness,  and  weather  con- 
ditions are  hospitable. 

In  addition  to  slicing  the  resource  pie 
so  that  everyone  gets  a taste,  the  wishes 
of  the  landowners  upon  whose  proper- 
ties much  of  the  upland  small  game  is 
produced  and  harvested  must  be  consi- 
dered. For  years  the  agricultural  com- 
munity has  requested  the  Commission 
to  delay  the  start  of  the  general  small 
game  season  until  November  1.  An 
opening  on  or  about  the  first  of  the 
month  would  enable  farmers  to  get 
more  of  their  crops  harvested  before 
being  overrun  by  hunters.  With  the 
field  chores  completed  it  would  also  af- 
ford the  landowner  an  opportunity  to 
hunt  on  his  own  property. 

As  a concession  to  these  people  who 
make  much  of  our  hunting  possible,  this 
year  Saturday,  November  3,  has  been 
scheduled  as  the  opening  for  the  general 
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small  game  season.  This  action  has  been 
met  with  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  as  evidenced  by  the  volume 
of  laudatory  mail  received.  We  are  hop- 
ing that  landowner  satisfaction  will  be 
reflected  in  a slowdown  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  “No  Trespass”  signs.  This  ap- 
pears to  he  a small  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  hunting  on  private  land. 

The  status  of  Pennsylvania’s  black 
bear  resource  has  undergone  a signifi- 
cant improvement  as  a result  of  the 
hunting  season  closures  of  1977  and 
1978.  Current  estimates  place  the  size  of 
the  population  at  approximately  4,000 
animals.  Along  with  this  increase  has 
come  attendant  problems  with  nuisance 
bears  and  damage  claims  for  bees, 
beekeeping  equipment  and  livestock. 

So  as  to  minimize  conflicts  with 
human  uses  of  the  bear  range,  an  all-out 
effort  has  been  made  to  capture  and  re- 
locate nuisance  bears  to  understocked 
range.  During  1978  and  the  first  seven 
months  of  1979,  446  bears  have  been 
trapped  and  marked.  Of  this  total,  172 
(39%)  have  been  moved  to  new  locations 
and  274  (61%)  have  been  marked  and 
released  at  the  site  of  capture. 

Instead  of  controlling  the  number  of 
hunters  afield,  which  would  be  possible 
with  a special  bear  license,  the  Commis- 
sion is  experimenting  this  year  by  reg- 
ulating the  number  of  bears  available  to 
the  sportsmen.  Things  being  equal, 
many  bears  will  be  in  hibernation  and 
unavailable  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

Should  Favor  Resource 

As  noted  previously,  the  1979  season 
is  experimental  in  nature  and  if  any 
error  in  judgment  has  been  made,  it 
should  definitely  favor  the  resource. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  “crystal 
ball”  the  gasoline  situation  for  October, 
November  and  December;  however,  an 
extremely  tight  fuel  supply  could  have 
serious  implications  for  both  the 
sportsmen  and  the  Game  Commission. 
Inability  to  travel  would  undoubtedly 
be  reflected  in  the  sale  of  fewer  hunting 
licenses. 

The  loss  of  most  nonresident  hunters, 
in  itself,  would  create  a $4  million  deficit 
in  anticipated  and  needed  revenues.  A 
significant  drop  in  the  overall  sale  of 


hunting  licenses  could  also  have  a long- 
term impact  inasmuch  as  the  appor- 
tionment of  Pittman-Robertson  funds  is 
based  on  license  sales. 

So  as  to  keep  hunters  abreast  of  gas 
supplies,  the  Commission  plans  to  pub- 
licize the  telephone  numbers  of  other 
governmental  agencies  which  are 
abreast  of  the  situation  on  a day-to-day 
basis.  Hopefully  by  calling  these  num- 
bers hunters  can  be  kept  up  to  date  on 
the  availability  of  gas  and  plan  their  trips 
accordingly. 

While  most  sportsmen  understand 
the  difficulties  associated  with  schedul- 
ing hunting  seasons  and  recognize  the 
problems  created  by  the  continuing  loss 
of  wildlife  habitat  and  places  to  hunt,  the 
sad  fact  remains  a small  diverse  group 
has  not  outgrown  the  need  for  constant 
confrontation.  This  confrontation  disre- 
gards others’  viewpoints  and  sense  of 
values  and  often  takes  the  form  of  de- 
mands for  special  considerations,  re- 
gardless of  what  is  good  for  the  resource 
or  the  majority  of  hunting  license 
buyers. 

The  story  is  old  and  familiar:  archers 
and  flintlockers  are  preferentially 
treated;  trappers  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  in  favor  of  the  houndsmen; 
hunting  with  dogs  is  being  jeopardized 
by  too  early  and  too  late  a trapping  sea- 
son; the  horse  and  hound  set  feels  the 
red  fox  is  given  inadequate  protection; 
local  waterfowlers  feel  their  needs  are 
not  being  met.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  Commission  finds  itself  in  the 
unenviable  and  sometimes  impossible 
position  of  trying  to  perpetuate  sport 
hunting  while,  at  the  same  time,  keep- 
ing a wide  range  of  hunting  interests 
reasonably  content.  This  task  is  further 
compounded  by  the  anti-hunting/ 
trapping  sentiment  being  generated  by 
the  numerous  protectionist  groups. 

At  this  juncture  there  is  an  obvious 
need  for  sportsmen  to  join  ranks  and 
strengthen  their  position.  This  will  re- 
quire a greater  sense  of  give  and  take 
than  ever  exhibited  before.  As  one  sage 
is  credited  with  saying,  a good  com- 
promise is  one  in  which  none  of  the 
participants  are  completely  happy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  compromise  is  what  we 
must  do  if  our  hunting  heritage  is  to  be 
preserved. 
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The 

Ritual 


By  Richard  Tate 

ON,  boy,  time  to  get  up. 

We’ve  got  to  get  our  breakfast 
and  get  going.” 

I hadn  t been  asleep.  Although  it  was 
only  4 a.m.,  I had  been  lying  awake 
all — well,  almost  all — night,  waiting  for 
Dad  to  come  and  tell  me  to  get  ready.  I 
had  been  dreaming  of  12-point  bucks — 
and  the  realistic  6-  and  8-point  bucks  we 
had  seen  in  small  game  season  when  we 
hunted  for  squirrels  along  the  flats  and 
the  steep  sides  of  Blackwell’s  Mountain. 
So  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  jump  out  of 
bed,  dress,  and  get  downstairs  for  a 
breakfast  of  fried  eggs,  orange  juice,  and 
toast. 

Dad  quizzed  me  as  I ate,  “Do  you 
have  your  shells  in  your  coat?” 

Affirmative.  I wanted  to  have  some- 
thing to  shoot  at  a buck. 

“Do  you  have  a change  of  shirts  so  you 
can  take  the  wet  one  off? 

Sure,  I did.  I didn’t  want  to  shiver  and 
shake  the  way  he  told  me  a wet  shirt  next 
to  my  skin  would  make  me. 

“Do  you  have  your  sandwiches  and 


candy  bars  in  your  backpack?  Is  your 
thermos  ready?” 

Darned  right!  I wasn’t  going  to  starve 
out  there,  and  a thermos  mil  of  hot  jello 
(yes — it  gives  you  heat  energy)  was 
going  to  help  my  handwarmers  keep  me 
heated.  I was  going  to  carry  my  insu- 
lated underwear,  shirts,  and  my  watch- 
cap  in  my  knapsack,  too,  so  that  I 
wouldn’t  sweat  so  much  while  we 
walked  to  the  deer  crossings  that  we  had 
chosen. 

The  quiz  was  interrupted  by  the  loud 
jangling  of  the  telephone.  It  was  my 
Uncle  Bill,  who  was  going  to  hunt  with 
us,  making  sure  we  were  out  of  the  sack. 
Assured  that  we  were,  we  agreed,  as  we 
had  for  the  previous  two  weeks,  to  meet 
at  the  parking  lot  halfway  up  Blackwell’s 
Mountain. 

After  finishing  breakfast  (leaving  the 
dishes  for  Mom),  Dad  carefully  placed 
the  guns  in  our  four-wheel  drive,  and  I 
lugged  the  knapsacks  out.  “Boy,  it’s 
really  cold.”  I shivered.  “Do  you  think 
I’m  gonna  be  warm  enough?” 

“You  11  be  all  right  once  we  start  walk- 
ing. It  gets  pretty  warm  climbing  that 
mountain  in  the  dark. 
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A fifteen-minute  drive  brought  us  to 
the  lot.  Uncle  Bill  was  already  there, 
waiting  to  go.  He  and  Dad  helped  me 
get  my  pack  adjusted,  and  Dad,  carrying 
both  his  rifle  and  mine,  got  into  the  lead 
with  his  flashlight,  and  Uncle  Bill  got 
behind  me  with  his.  I had,  despite  many 
quizzes  like  the  one  at  breakfast,  forgot- 
ten mine!  But  we  were  starting  into  the 
quiet  black  forest  by  5 o’clock  and  on  the 
old  footpath  through  the  first  half-mile 
of  the  walk,  there  were  no  problems. 
But  that  path  didn  t last  forever,  and 
soon  we  were  stumbling  on  the  rocks  of 
Maple  Flat  as  we  progressed  toward  our 
destination.  As  I had  been  told,  things 
began  to  warm  up,  and  I soon  began  to 
perspire.  I opened  my  hunting  coat. 

“Need  a rest?”  asked  Uncle  Bill.  I was 
going  to  be  stubborn  and  say  that  I’d 
keep  going,  but  I was  a little  tired,  so  I 
agreed  to  take  a breather.  After  several 
minutes  we  resumed  the  walk,  and  by  6 
o’clock,  with  several  stops  for  my  bene- 
fit, we  were  at  the  foot  of  the  final  steep 
ascent  to  the  top  of  the  mountain — and 
to  our  deer  crossings.  There  was  still  no 
hint  of  light  in  the  December  sky  as  we 
began  climbing  the  final  two  hundred 
yards  of  boulder-strewn  mountain. 
Even  on  the  hogback  we  were  climbing, 
it  was  tricky  and  a little  dangerous  in  the 
dark  on  the  dry,  slippery  leaves.  Once  in 
a while,  one  of  us  would  kick  a rock 
loose;  sometimes  Dad  or  Uncle  Bill 
would  admonish  me  to  take  care.  But 
finally,  after  a half-hour  of  struggling, 
we  were  on  the  top  of  Blackwell’s  Moun- 
tain. 

More  Questions 

The  eastern  sky  was  showing  a thin 
strip  of  light  as  we  neared  the  crossing  I 
was  to  watch.  Dad  would  sit  with  me; 
Uncle  Bill  wished  us  luck  and  walked  a 
little  farther  out  the  mountain  to  the 
fallen  tree  where  he  had  chosen  to  sit.  I 
quickly  took  off  my  knapsack  and  coat  as 
I had  been  instructed  and  got  a dry 
sweatshirt  from  the  sack.  I removed  my 
wet  T-shirt  and  replaced  it  with  the 
sweatshirt.  I then  put  on  insulated  un- 
derwear, two  shirts,  and  finally  my 
heavy  hunting  coat.  I put  my  watchcap 
on  last.  Dad,  meanwhile,  loaded  the 
rifles  and  handed  mine  to  me.  “Now, 
when  you  hear  something,  what  do  you 


tell  yourself?’  he  queried. 

“It’s  a man,”  I began.  “Then  if  I see 
that  it’s  a deer,  I say  that  it’s  a doe. 
When  I’m  sure  it’s  a deer,  I look  through 
the  scope  and  see  if  there  are  horns.  If 
there  are,  I guess  then  it’s  a buck.  Man, 
doe,  buck,  in  that  order. 

“Okay.  Is  your  gun  on  safe? 

“Yes.” 

“Good.  Did  you  check  your  hand- 
warmers?” 

“They’re  all  right. 

“Comfortable?” 

“Pretty  good,”  I said.  I can  use  this 
tree  as  a backrest  while  I watch  the 
bench  down  there.” 

“Then  we’ve  gotta  be  quiet.  Even 
with  a lot  of  hunters,  deer  can  still  hear. 
And  they’ll  be  extra  nervous  today,  so 
we  have  to  sit  quietly. 

The  wait  began.  I thought  of  big  bucks 
with  trophy  racks.  I continually  checked 
my  gun’s  safety.  I listened  to  other  guns 
in  other  places.  I even  began  to  get  a 
little  drowsy.  Then  a sound  alerted  me. 
I looked  to  my  right  and  saw  two  deer. 
They  were  moving  quickly,  but  I easily 
noted  that  both  were  does.  I began  to 
daydream  of  other  things — the  jolt  of  my 
deer  rifle  as  it  hit  my  shoulder  as  I had 
helped  to  target  it  prior  to  this  day;  tur- 
keys I’d  seen  running  out  of  shotgun 
range  in  small  game  season;  and  how  I’d 
learned  to  know  several  different  areas 
of  the  long  mountain  which  we  were 
hunting  on.  Several  more  deer,  all  with 
out  antlers,  and  a fox  interrupted  this 
reverie  during  the  next  couple  of  hours. 
I began  to  get  restless.  I drank  a cup  of 
jello;  I ate  a couple  of  candy  bars.  As  10 
o’clock  approached,  I again  heard  the 
leaves  rustle  off  to  my  right.  I looked  and 
saw  that  it  wasn  t a man.  It  was  a lone 
deer  sneaking  through  the  laurel.  I 
slowly  raised  my  gun  and  used  the  4x 
scope  to  check  for  the  antlers  I hoped 
would  be  there.  My  stomach  flip- 
flopped  as  I identified  the  deer  as  a 
buck,  a forkhorn  at  least!  I carefully  re- 
leased the  safety  of  my  rifle,  now  una- 
ware of  Dad  as  I tried  to  steady  the 
crosshair  on  the  deer’s  shoulder  as  I had 
been  taught.  I squeezed  the  trigger,  and 
the  gun  boomed! 

Does  it  matter  whether  I shot  and 
killed  the  buck?  When  I was  12  years 
old,  it  was  the  most  important  event  in 
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my  young  life.  It  was  important  to  Dad 
and  Uncle  Bill,  too.  Although  the  hunt 
I’ve  described  is  more  than  15  years  in 
my  past,  that  shot,  with  which  I did  kill  a 
small  6-point  buck,  helped  me  to  ma- 
ture. It  tied  me  to  my  American  hunting 
heritage,  made  me  a little  like  the  early 
settlers.  From  it  I learned  I could  rely 
upon  myself  to  make  a kill,  that  my 
primitive  instincts  had  not  been  totally 
destroyed  by  our  modern  world  and  its 
mechanized  way  of  life.  I can  accept  the 
death  of  a wild  animal,  knowing  that 
nature  will  replace  it.  My  first  deer  kill 
was  one  of  my  first  steps  in  the  ritual  of 
becoming  an  adult  man,  one  who  can 
assume  responsibility  for  his  own  ac- 
tions. 

Ritual 

Now  the  first-day  deer  hunt  is  a ritual 
unto  itself.  Since  my  job  gives  me  only 
this  and  two  other  days  to  hunt,  I must 
avail  myself  of  the  best  opportunity  to 
make  a kill.  This  opportunity  usually 
comes  on  the  first  day  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Each  year  stays  almost 
the  same,  but  there  are  always  slight 
changes  in  the  routine.  The  weather  has 
not  always  been  sunny  and  dry  like  it 
was  when  I was  12;  there  have  been  days 


of  rain  and  fog  and  snow.  I still  forget  a 
flashlight  or  my  candy  bars  occasionally. 
I have  carried  my  own  gun  and  sack  up 
the  mountain  every  year  since  the  first 
hunt.  The  biggest  change  came  when 
my  Uncle  Bill’s  job  prevented  him  from 
escaping  to  the  mountain  with  us  for  the 
day,  but  my  younger  brother,  approp- 
riately named  Bill,  and  my  sister’s  hus- 
band Bruce  have  helped  to  fill  this  void. 
All  of  us  have  killed  some  deer  during 
these  past  16  years,  with  no  deer  that 
has  been  hit  escaping  totally  from  any  of 
us.  We  all  strive  for — as  does  any  con- 
scientious hunter — the  clean  kill,  at 
times  passing  up  shots  that  would  likely 
only  injure  a deer. 

Yes,  the  clean  kill  is  an  important  part 
of  this  deer  hunt,  for  in  our  “civilized 
world  it  is  considered  a shame  in  some 
folks’  eyes  for  a man  to  even  partially 
provide  for  himself  through  the  hunt, 
even  though  man’s  life  is  rooted  in  hunt- 
ing. Despite  the  encroachment  of  the 
present  day  society’s  asphalt-spawned 
man,  I am  able  to  maintain  a remnant  of 
contact  with  my  forefathers,  through 
the  ritual  that  my  family  and  I perform 
on  Pennsylvania’s  opening  day  of  deer 
season. 
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THOSE  TWO  memorable  days  of 
November  27  and  28  really  started 
several  years  before. 

For  the  past  ten  years  my  sons  and  I 
have  hunted  a certain  area  of  Clinton 
County,  along  with  my  brothers  and 
their  cousins.  Due  to  the  natural  diet  in 
this  backwoods  area,  the  antlers  on  the 
local  deer  are  generally  small.  I always 
felt  that  if  we  moved  a short  distance 
west  we  could  find  heavier  deer  that  ate 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  bottoms  and 
climbed  the  hills  during  the  day. 

My  daydreams  for  some  time  had  fea- 
tured a buck  with  heavy-boned  tan 
antlers  waiting  on  a certain  point  on  the 
end  of  our  mountain.  I would  take  him 
late  in  the  day  and  have  to  leave  him  in 
the  woods  and  return  later  with  my  sons 
to  bring  him  out. 

On  Thanksgiving  weekend  of  78,  we 
arrived  at  our  B-Square  camp  on  Friday 
evening,  after  a six-hour  drive  from  our 
home  in  Connecticut.  Due  to  job  pres- 
sures I have  moved  around  the  states  a 
lot,  but  have  continued  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania  for  twenty-six  years  now. 
When  returning  to  the  Keystone  State, 
my  family  always  says,  “We  re  going 
home  to  hunt. 

Friday  evening  was  spent  getting  the 
gas  heater  started,  bringing  in  water  and 
making  supper.  One  by  one  the  cars 
pulled  in.  When  they'd  all  arrived  we 
found  our  hunting  party  would  be  made 
up  of  ten  family  members  and  two 
hard-hunting  friends. 

Saturday  morning  I left  the  cabin  with 
my  16-gauge  Ugartechea  double  tucked 
under  my  arm  and  my  hunting  compan- 


ion, Austin  Field,  trudging  along.  We 
intended  to  scout  my  new  area  and  look 
for  grouse  along  the  way. 

The  scenery  was  beautiful  as  we 
climbed  past  our  old  hunting  spots  onto 
the  far  edge  of  the  mountain.  We  had 
not  seen  any  deer  so  far  but  felt  the 
excitement  of  looking  down  over  these 
different  edges.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
mountain  I looked  down  through  a nar- 
row crack  in  the  edge  and  there,  about 
30  yards  away,  stood  six  deer!  Austin 
and  I both  said,  “What  healthy  looking 
animals.”  There  were  two  bucks,  an  8- 
and  a 6-pointer.  Both  had  tan  antlers. 
They  were  casually  eating,  along  with 
the  four  does.  We  watched  them  slowly 
eat  their  way  down  the  mountainside. 
“This  is  going  to  be  my  spot,”  I told 
Austin. 

We  did  not  flush  a single  thunder- 
bird,  returning  to  camp,  but  we  did  spot 
two  more  bucks  while  passing  through 
our  old  area.  Both  were  spikes. 

A light  rain  was  drifting  in  when  I left 
the  cabin  Monday  morning  in  the  dark.  I 
had  an  hour  and  a half  walk  to  my  spot  on 
that  end  of  the  mountain. 

It  was  still  not  full  light  at  7:15  and  I 
was  a hundred  yards  short  of  my  spot, 
moving  carefully  into  a cold,  wet  wind, 
when  there  was  a flash  in  the  blowdown 
ahead.  Two  white  tails  and  a flicker  of 
yellow-brown.  I had  got  within  30  yards 
of  the  buck  I was  beginning  to  think  of  as 
the  “Baron,  and  he  was  with  a lady! 
Their  two  tails  crisscrossed  in  the  dim 
light  as  they  disappeared  over  the  edge. 
The  Baron  had  picked  his  spot  well  for  a 
quick  exit. 
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I spent  a cold  morning  patrolling  a 
short  distance  around  my  stand,  without 
luck.  My  spirits  picked  up  around  noon, 
with  the  arrival  of  my  son,  Mark.  We 
shared  a cold  sausage  and  a thermos  of 
lukewarm  coffee,  discussing  what  we 
felt  was  a successful  hunt — to  spot  a deer 
and  come  back  days  later  and  find  him 
again.  That  is  what  hunting  is  about.  I 
hadn’t  believed  this  was  possible  for  a 
nonresident  because  of  the  number  of 
hunters  in  the  woods  and  our  limited 
time  there. 

Mark  and  I decided  to  make  a silent 
drive  from  my  point  back  to  our  old 
ridges  where  he  wanted  to  make  a stand. 
This  would  help  me  warm  up  and  possi- 
bly push  some  deer  over  to  our  other 
people.  At  the  edge  of  our  old  area  I felt 
the  pull  of  my  dream,  and  after  a few 
hand  signals  Mark  continued  on  and  I 
turned  back. 

A short  time  later  I heard  the  familiar 
cracks  that  I wait  for  during  the  hunt. 
My  sons  both  use  Remington  M 760 
pump  rifles  in  270  caliber.  When  han- 
dled by  a hunter  with  full  concentration 
on  his  target,  the  760  can  put  two  rounds 
out  faster  than  any  other  gun  I know. 
Two  shots  less  than  a second  apart  and 


the  old  familiar  270  crack  made  me 
exclaim,  “That’s  Mark’s  open  sights  on  a 
running  deer!” 

I continued  on.  The  boy  was  17  and 
would  not  expect  me  to  stop  hunting 
until  dark  when  I would  backtrack  to 
him  to  see  if  he  needed  help  with  the 
drag.  It  took  four  years  of  my  not  seeing 
a buck  to  teach  my  sons  to  hunt.  Now  I 
had  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  any  situation. 

The  first  day  was  closing  cold  and  dark 
at  3:30.  The  rain  had  turned  to  snow.  I 
was  determined  to  stay  on  my  stand 
until  the  last  minute.  I could  make  the 
hour  and  a half  walk  back  to  camp  in  the 
dark  with  my  luminous  compass. 

The  unrelenting  wind  tried  to  push 
me  from  my  point  of  the  mountain.  The 
cold,  wet  snow  stung  my  face  and  I felt 
sure  there  was  no  other  hunter  within  a 
half-mile.  The  tall  lonely  hardwoods 
gave  little  protection  from  nature’s 
blast,  and  I had  to  alternate  exposing 
each  side  of  my  face  to  look  out  from 
behind  my  tree  into  the  wind. 

Suddenly,  there  was  the  Baron! 

He  had  come  up  over  the  edge  about 
40  yards  away.  There  was  no  mistaking 
those  big  tan-colored  antlers.  I had  seen 
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them  just  this  morning.  I suddenly 
realized  he  must  have  spent  the  whole 
day  on  the  south  slope  of  my  peak  and 
probably  had  not  seen  another  hunter 
all  day.  The  topo  maps  say  the  drop  is 
800  feet  on  both  sides  and  the  pitch  is 
very  steep. 

The  Baron  moved  slowly  across  the 
top,  grazing  and  drifting  through  the 
hardwoods  back  towards  his  bed.  This 
time  I was  standing  and  he  had  the  wind 
at  his  rump.  I turned  my  scope  to  3x, 
drew  up  on  him,  and  promptly  breathed 
over  my  scope,  fogging  it  completely! 
My  gaze  never  left  him  as  I wiped  the 
scope  with  my  handkerchief.  The 
hardwoods  gave  him  excellent  cover  but 
he  had  not  seen  my  fumblings  yet.  Fi- 
nally, a clear  spot — yellow  antlers  in 
grey  light — a shot — a miss.  The  Baron 
took  a tremendous  leap  over  the  same 
blowdown  he  slept  in. 

He  seemed  self-assured  as  he  ran 
farther  back  and  up  on  a knob  that 
dominated  our  peak.  He  stopped  over  a 
hundred  yards  away  and  above  me. 
'You’re  going  to  earn  this  one,”  I mut- 
tered. I’m  a once-a-year  shooter,  but  my 
old  Remington  721  was  made  for  this. 
My  bolt  action  matched  my  “one  good 
shot”  theory. 

Gone! 

Knowing  my  limitations,  I dove  down 
into  a prone  position.  As  soon  as  my 
cheek  hit  the  old  oiled  stock,  the  270 
cracked.  The  Baron  spun  and  was  gone, 
but  I wasn’t  worried.  In  sixteen  kills  I’ve 
needed  a second  shot  only  twice.  I 
brushed  off  my  clothes,  chambered 
another  round  and  set  the  safety.  I felt 
certain  the  Baron  was  mine. 

I started  climbing  the  knob  with  less 
than  an  hour  of  dim  light  left.  Suddenly, 
two  shots  came  from  the  mountaintop  in 
front  of  me.  Had  I missed?  I continued 
climbing,  watching  closely  for  tracks.  As 
I came  up  over  the  edge,  I had  my  an- 
swer. The  Baron  lay  behind  a log.  He 
had  made  only  one  jump  after  I shot.  I 
knelt  to  examine  him  more  closely.  He 
had  a balanced  8-point  rack  on  which  he 
had  broken  one  point.  A fine  trophy. 

I was  faced  with  three  choices.  A 
two-mile  drag  across  the  mountaintop  to 
our  camp,  a quarter-mile  edge  drag  to 
the  Walk-A-Mile  camp  with  a long  walk 


back  along  the  road  for  a truck,  or  down 
the  side  of  this  point  to  the  logging  road 
below. 

I chose  the  “Clinton  County  sleigh 
ride.  ” That  way,  I could  get  Baron  close 
to  a road,  hide  him  and  be  back  in  camp 
before  my  boys  became  concerned 
about  a late  arrival  which  either  of  the 
other  two  choices  would  cause. 

I dragged  the  Baron  to  the  edge.  The 
topo  maps  would  later  show  I was  look- 
ing down  800  feet.  I turned  him  around 
and  sat  down  with  his  rack  and  my 
empty  rifle  tucked  against  my  chest.  A 
slight  wiggle  and  away  we  went.  We 
only  stopped  twice  on  the  nearly  tree- 
less slope  as  I rode  the  Baron  down  the 
slope  at  incredible  speeds.  It  was  like 
riding  a crazy  roller  coaster!  I was  at  the 
point  of  near  panic  when  we  finally 
crashed  under  a deadfall.  The  Baron  had 
slid  completely  under  and  only  my  head 
was  out  of  the  pile.  I lay  there  for  a long 
time  before  struggling  clear.  After  I 
studied  the  situation  I decided  this 
would  be  the  place  to  cache  the  Baron 
until  later. 

The  brisk  walk  uphill  for  a mile  to 
camp  seemed  easy.  There  are  few 
pleasures  like  returning  to  the  warmth 
of  the  cabin  after  a hard  day’s  walking. 

When  I entered  the  cabin  everyone 
was  busy  making  supper,  changing 
clothes  and  stowing  equipment.  I noted 
the  absence  of  my  boys  and  brother 
Donald.  I was  pleased  to  hear  they  were 
bringing  in  Mark’s  4-pointer. 

My  earlier  assumption  had  been 
right.  After  Mark  and  I separated,  he 


MARK  (left)  with  his  4-pointer,  Scott  with  his 
sly  spiker,  and  the  author  with  his  “roller- 
coaster buck.” 
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had  gone  back  into  our  old  area  and  met 
a buck  sneaking  between  Scott  and 
Austin.  His  270  did  the  job. 

A truck  ride  to  the  bottom  of  the  log- 
ging road  and  a short  walk  brought  us  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  the  Baron 
lay.  I directed  Scott  up  to  the  deadfall  on 
the  hillside  and  we  soon  heard  his  yell  as 
he  came  hurtling  down  the  hill  out  of  the 
darkness  to  finish  my  roller-coaster  ride. 

The  next  morning  Mark  and  I did  the 
morning  camp  chores  and  had  to  replace 
the  “hanging  pole”  which  our  two  bucks 
had  pulled  down  during  the  night.  As 
we  tied  the  pole  fast  we  heard  two  famil- 
iar cracks  from  “our”  ridge  across  the 
valley.  We  both  hoped  Scott  had  just 
made  it  three. 

At  10  o’clock  Mark  and  I made  a silent 
drive  across  the  valley.  We  arrived  at 


the  large  boulders  we  call  the  “dinner 
rocks,  and  I had  just  taken  the  coffee 
pot  from  my  backpack  when  Scott  ap- 
peared and  said  he  needed  a pencil  to  fill 
out  his  tag.  He  had  taken  a sly  spike  that 
was  moving  through  the  laurel  on  top  of 
the  ridge.  It  was  a long  shot,  but  his 
scope-mounted  M760  did  the  job  easily. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  the  boys  and  I 
made  a lot  of  drives  for  the  other  hunters 
in  camp,  and  four  of  them  missed  bucks. 
But  at  least  we  had  three,  which  gave  a 
25  percent  hunter  success  ratio  for  the 
gang — and  a 100  percent  figure  for  my 
immediate  family.  Even  the  lower  per- 
centage is  better  than  the  statewide  av- 
erage, and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
beat  the  family  figure.  Everything  con- 
sidered, the  hunt  made  for  a lot  of  great 
memories  all  winter  long. 


Seeks  in  Brief... 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 


North  American  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans,  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Winchester 
Press,  205  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  10017,  236  pp.,  $15.  Chapters  cover  identification  (including 
black-and-white  and  color  photos),  migration  routes,  habitat,  and  ways  to  appreciate 
waterfowl;  most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  describing  many  national  and  some  state  wildlife 
refuges,  with  numerous  maps.  An  appendix  gives  instructions  and  diagrams  for  building 
wood  duck  nest  boxes. 

The  Biography  of  a Tree,  by  James  P.  Jackson,  Jonathan  David  Publishers,  Inc., 
68-22  Eliot  Ave.,  Middle  Village,  NY  11379, 199  pp.,  $10.95.  Biologist-writer  Jackson  tells 
the  story  of  trees  and  wildlife  by  following  one  oak  from  acorn  to  rotten  log.  Many  photos 
enhance  this  painless  biology  text"  which  will  appeal  to  tree-and  animal-lovers  from  high 
school  up.  Enjoyable  and  accurate;  his  animals  are  animals,  not  cartoons  of  humans.  Fine 
introduction  to  ecology  and  forest  management. 

Getting  the  Most  out  of  Your  Radial  Saw,  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Abrasive 
Tools,  and  Practical  Wood  Refinishing  Methods  are  three  more  books  in  a series  by  the 
Power  Tool  Division  of  Rockwell  International,  1004  E.  Brooks  Road,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
38116.  Hardbound,  122  pp.  each,  price  $4.99  each  plus  $1 .01  postage  and  handling  for 
one  or  two  books.  Revisions  of  previous  editions  which  are  easily  understandable  by  the 
beginner,  with  lots  of  photos  and  diagrams.  Will  also  aid  the  advanced  sportsman  hob- 
byist. Info  in  the  first  two  applicable  to  most  brands  of  tools. 

The  End  of  the  Road:  A Citizen’s  Guide  to  Transportation  Problemsolving,  edited 
by  Robert  J.  Golden  and  Oliver  A.  Houck,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  14121 6th  St.,  NW, 
Washington  D.C.  20036,  159  pp.,  $3.50.  Written  in  1977,  this  book  is  timely  now  and  an 
action  guide  to  switching  from  our  dependence  upon  the  personal  auto  and  associated 
highways.  How  we  got  here,  what  our  alternatives  are,  and  how  to  change  things. 
Specifics  on  getting  involved  in  the  planning  process,  and  why  every  citizen  should — not 
just  ‘‘environmental  activists.”  Useful  appendix  tells  how  to  comment  on  an  environmental 
impact  statement. 
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HAMMERMILL  Paper  Company 
has  received  a lot  of  attention  re- 
cently because  of  the  role  they  have 
taken  in  the  effort  by  farmers  and  fores- 
ters to  get  the  deer  herd  reduced  in 
certain  counties  where  deer  are  damag- 
ing farm  crops  and  forest  regeneration. 
Though  it  may  appear  the  company  has 
little  interest  in  wildlife,  other  than 
eliminating  those  species  that  are 
damaging  their  trees,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case. 

The  forest  management  practices  that 
Hammermill  and  other  forest  owners 
have  been  using  for  years  directly  ben- 
efit wildlife.  Most  major  species  of  game 
animals  in  Pennsylvania  prefer  brushy 
habitat.  Clearcutting  and  even-aged 
management  of  our  forests  provide  this 
and  the  diversity  of  habitat  types  essen- 
tial to  the  wellbeing  of  many  of  these 
species.  Proper  management  of  the  land 
yields  a forest  that  is  interspersed  with 
various-age  stands  suitable  for  many 
species  of  wildlife. 

Deer  are  certainly  brush-loving  ani- 
mals, as  evidenced  by  the  large  increase 
in  the  herd  during  the  1930s  in  response 


By  Ron  Brenneman 


to  the  lumbering  operations  that  oc- 
curred earlier  in  the  century.  These 
second-growth  stands  provided  food 
and  cover  for  the  whitetail.  The  over- 
population of  deer  in  some  areas  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  last  few  dec- 
ades has  caused  the  elimination  of  the 
understory  growth  (brush)  in  many 
timber  stands;  therefore,  the  food  and 
cover  in  these  clearcuts  is  vital  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a healthy  deer  herd. 

Lumbering  operations  during  winter 
are  important  to  the  deer  because  the 
tops  from  the  trees  provide  a readily 
available  source  of  browse  during  a 
period  when  deer  can  find  little  else  to 
eat.  Deer  often  move  into  these  areas 
before  the  loggers  are  finished  cutting 
and  may  stay  there  an  entire  winter  if 
enough  food  is  available.  Many  deer  in 
Pennsylvania  survive  the  harsh  winters 
because  of  such  cutting.  A.  L.  Bennett, 
in  a paper  in  1962,  estimated  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Pennsylvania  deer  herd 
survives  the  winter  because  of  the 
availability  of  tops  from  timber  harvest- 
ing. Although  some  might  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  the  fact  re- 
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Forest  Game  Cooperators 

Ron  Brenneman,  author  of  this  article, 
writes  primarily  about  Hammermill  be- 
cause he  is  a forester  with  that  company 
and  therefore  is  familiar  with  its  ac- 
tivities. However,  all  other  members  of 
the  Forest  Game  Program  also  deserve 
mention  for  each  one  carries  out  a simi- 
lar program.  In  total,  the  following 
cooperators  make  well  over  a half- 
million acres  of  forest  land  available  for 
public  hunting  in  this  state,  and  thus  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  sportsmen: 

Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Texasgulf, 
Inc.,  Collins  Pine  Co.,  Seneca  Re- 
sources Corp.,  Masonite  Corp.,  Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Quaker  State 
Oil  Refining  Co.,  E.  M.  Brown,  Lock- 
haven  Water  Co.,  Chatham  Water  Co., 
Novasel  Lumber  Co.,  City  of  Lebanon 
Water  Co.,  J.K.P.  Hall  Corp.  & Kaul  & 
Hall  Oil  & Gas  Co.,  Emporium  Water 
Co.,  Robert  Mallery  Lumber  Co.,  Blythe 
Twp.  (Schuylkill  County),  Pennsylvania 
Power  & Light  Co.,  National  Fuel  Gas 
Supply,  Elk  Lick  Reserve — Donald  M. 
Davies,  Robert  Bailey  Est.,  M.  A.  Law- 
son,  Larimer  & Norton,  Cornwall  De- 
velopers, and  St.  Mary’s  Area  Joint 
Water  Authority. 


mains  that  lumbering  operations  are  an 
important  source  of  deer  food  during  the 
winter. 

Apparently  deer  find  Hammermill 
lancf  more  attractive  than  some  other 
forest  land  in  Pennsylvania,  since 
studies  reveal  higher  populations  of 
deer  on  Hammermill  land  than  in  sur- 
rounding areas.  In  Potter  County,  for 
example,  deer  population  estimates  on 
some  Hammermill  properties  exceed 
those  made  for  the  rest  of  the  county. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  intensive 
forest  management  on  company  land 
which  increases  the  food  supply  and 
may  indirectly  increase  the  number  of 
fawns  born. 

Several  other  game  species  also 
benefit  from  the  increase  in  brushy 
habitat  produced  by  clearcutting.  Wild 
turkey  often  nest  near  clearcuts  and  use 
these  open  areas  to  feed  their  young  on 
the  abundant  supply  of  insects  which 
make  up  a large  part  of  the  brood’s  diet 
during  the  spring  and  summer  (Hewitt 
1967).  Snowshoe  hares,  cottontail  rab- 


TWO  OF  THE  many  species  benefited  by 
properly  carried  out  timber  harvesting,  ruffed 
grouse  (above)  and  snowshoe  hare  (right) 
thrive  in  clearings  and  second  growth. 

bits  and  ruffed  grouse — species  also  as- 
sociated with  second-growth  forests — 
also  benefit  from  timber  harvesting. 

Many  non-game  species  are  similarly 
benefitted.  Songbirds  that  prefer 
brushy  habitat,  like  the  rufous-sided 
towhee,  white-eyed  vireo  and  the 
white-throated  sparrow,  find  these 
newly  cut  areas  very  attractive  and 
populations  of  these  species  can  in- 
crease significantly  in  these  areas. 

Hammermill  foresters  make  a special 
effort  to  identify  and  protect  critical 
wildlife  habitat  on  their  lands.  One 
Hammermill  property  harbors  a family 
of  bobcats.  The  district  forester  respon- 
sible for  this  area  has  limited  human 
activity  by  keeping  the  roads  closed  to 
vehicular  traffic.  Tbe  total  bobcat  popu- 
lation in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is 
small;  therefore,  Hammermill  feels  it  is 
important  to  protect  this  valuable  ani- 
mal. 

Rookeries  Protected 

On  Hammermill  properties  in  War- 
ren and  McKean  counties,  foresters 
have  identified  great  blue  heron 
rookeries  and  prevented  logging  in 
these  areas.  Since  great  blue  herons  re- 
turn to  the  same  area  to  nest  each  year, 
it  is  important  that  these  nesting  sites 
remain  undisturbed  (Pearson  1936). 

The  availability  of  dead  snags  and  den 
trees  has  been  shown  to  be  a limiting 
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factor  in  the  density  and  diversity  of 
many  hole-nesting  birds  and  denning 
mammals  (Baida  1975).  In  the  South 
where  many  hardwood  stands  have 
been  converted  to  a pine  monoculture, 
the  availability  of  snags  and  den  trees  is 
severely  reduced.  Indiscriminate  cut- 
ting of  hardwoods  in  the  North  can  pro- 
duce the  same  affect.  Hammermill 
foresters  let  many  of  these  snags  and  den 
trees  stand  and  thereby  benefit  species 
like  raccoons,  squirrels,  downy,  hairy 
and  pileated  woodpeckers  and  great 
crested  flycatchers. 

Spring  seeps  are  important  to  wildlife 
in  winter,  for  in  these  wet  areas  they  can 
often  find  food  when  surrounding  areas 
are  frozen.  Wild  turkey  are  especially 
dependent  upon  such  areas,  which  may 
account  for  survival  of  many  flocks 
through  the  winter  (Hewitt  1967). 
Hammermill  foresters  try  to  protect  the 
spring  seeps  by  preventing  disturbances 
such  as  skidding  which  could  change  the 
complexion  of  these  sites. 

Hammermill  cooperates  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  by  al- 
lowing certain  beaver  dams  on  company 
land  throughout  the  Northern  Tier  to  be 
posted  against  trapping.  This  assures  a 
breeding  population  of  beavers  for  re- 
stocking those  that  are  removed  by 
trapping. 

Hammermill  takes  precautions  to 
protect  streams  and  the  fish  and  aquatic 
life  contained  therein.  Streams  are  pro- 
tected from  sedimentation  and  an  in- 
crease in  water  temperature  by  leaving  a 
buffer  strip  along  the  stream  where  the 
timber  is  not  clearcut.  Two  Pennsyl- 


vania Fish  Commission  fish-for-fun 
areas  are  located  on  streams  running 
through  Hammermill  land.  One  is  on 
Marvin  Creek  in  McKean  County  and 
the  other  on  Caldwell  Creek  in  Warren 
County.  Hammermill  has  also  agreed  to 
allow  the  Fish  Commission  to  maintain 
fenced  propagation  areas  in  Kinzua 
Creek  in  McKean  County  and  the 
Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnemahon- 
ing  in  Cameron  County. 

The  awareness  and  concern  shown  by 
Hammermill  for  multiple  use  of  their 
forest  land  is  exemplified  by  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Forest  Game  Coopera- 
tive Programs  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  which  keep  the  land  open  for  pub- 
lic hunting  in  both  states.  Hammermill, 
the  largest  private  landowner  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  also  the  largest 
cooperator  in  the  Pennsylvania  pro- 
gram. Hammermill  welcomes  sports- 
men and  recreationists  on  their  land 
throughout  the  year. 

Last  year  Hammermill  hired  a 
wildlife  biologist  on  a consulting  basis. 
This  is  just  another  indication  of  the 
company’s  appreciation  of  the  wildlife 
resource.  In  a time  of  ever  increasing 
environmental  awareness  by  the  public 
and  the  loss  of  much  private  land  to 
public  use,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that 
there  is  a large  private  landowner  who  is 
willing  to  manage  its  land  for  wildlife  as 
well  as  timber  and  allow  the  public  to 
use  it.  Sportsmen  and  outdoorsmen  are 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunites  that  Hammermill  pro- 
vides to  enjoy  the  great  out  of  doors. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


. . . And  Might  Learn  Something 

YORK  COUNTY— As  the  saying 
goes,  "Don’t  send  your  children  to 
church,  take  them.”  So  it  should  be  said 
for  hunter  education.  Don’t  send  your 
children  to  a course,  take  them — you 
will  be  a better  sportsman  for  it. — DGP 
Robert  L.  Yeakel,  Red  Lion. 


Out  of  His  Element 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— No 
doubt  about  it,  we  do  have  some  weird 
wildlife  complaints.  One  woman  re- 
ported a squirrel  sitting  in  the  crotch  of  a 
tree  in  her  backyard.  “He  won’t  leave 
even  though  my  husband  beat  on  the 
tree  with  a stick,  ” she  said.  “I  would  like 
him  removed  because  he  might  be  sick 
and  attack  my  children.  I arrived  at  the 
scene.  One  very  big  dog  was  tied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  barking  at  the  squir- 
rel. No  other  trees  around  for  the  squir- 
rel to  escape  to.  Solution:  Remove  the 
dog  from  the  immediate  vicinity  and  use 
a snare  pole  to  remove  one  very 
frightened  young  groundhog  from  the 
tree.  Last  time  I saw  him,  he  was 
headed  for  the  woods  behind  the 
house. — DGP  R.  C.  Snouffer,  Greens- 
burg. 


Wild  Vacation 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Having  a 
"metro  district  means  spending  your 
two-week  summer  vacation  enjoying 
the  outdoors  in  Penn’s  Woods,  first  in 
Somerset  County  and  then  in  Potter 
County.  Hiking  the  long  trails,  looking 
for  blueberries,  grouse  dusting  areas, 
rattlesnakes,  deer,  bear,  and  turkey, 
and  then  relaxing  on  the  front  porch  of 
camp  after  dark  with  the  sound  of  the 
whippoorwill  ringing  down  the  moun- 
tainsides . . . Oh  well,  back  to 
Pittsburgh  traffic,  telephone  and 
piled-up  mail! — DGP  Sam  Lockerman, 
Pittsburgh. 

Money’s  Worth  and  More 

MERCER  CO UNTY— Occasionally 
bills  are  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to 
give  a free  hunting  license  to  senior  citi- 
zens even  though  the  Game  Commis- 
sion relies  on  the  money  from  hunting 
licenses  for  most  of  its  expenses.  Al- 
ready, those  over  65  pay  only  $5.25  for  a 
senior  license.  I recently  received  a call 
from  a gentleman  who’d  just  turned  65 
and  was  highly  irate  over  the  $5.25  fee. 
He  said  he  hunted  as  much  and  enjoyed 
it  as  much  as  younger  fellows  and 
wanted  to  pay  his  full  snare. — DGP  J.  J. 
Donatelli,  Mercer. 


Just  the  Usual 

PERRY  COUNTY — Sometimes  hav- 
ing a name  like  “Camp  can  be  a prob- 
lem. The  other  night  my  daughter 
answered  the  phone  and  a lady,  calling 
long  distance,  asked  if  this  was  Camp, 
Elwood.  When  my  daughter  said  that  it 
was,  the  lady’s  next  question  was, 
“Well,  what  kind  of  camping  facilities  do 
you  have?” — DGP  Elwood  “Butch 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 
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Handle  It,  Heim 

LYCOMING  CO  UNTY — Sometimes 
wild  critters  live  very  close  to  humans 
without  the  humans  even  having  the 
slightest  idea  they  have  such  neighbors. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a pair  of  young 
barn  owls  living  in  an  old,  unused  chim- 
ney. Remodelers  were  tearing  down  the 
old  chimney  and  discovered  the  young 
owls.  The  birds  were  holding  up  prog- 
ress on  the  job,  so  Deputy  Bob  Heim 
and  I hurried  to  the  scene.  When  we 
arrived,  one  of  the  workers  remarked, 
“Here  are  the  guys  that  can  handle 
this.  When  I looked  up  45  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  roof  and  heard  the  hissing 
owls,  I was  hoping  the  remodeler  was 
referring  to  Deputy  Heim.  — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  So.  Williamsport. 

Shades  of  Foghorn  Leghorn 

FAYETTE  COUNTY— A youngster 
called  recently  to  report  a chicken  that 
had  caused  a “fender-bender”  on  a busy 
street  in  Uniontown.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  chicken  since 
his  mother  wouldn’t  let  him  keep  it.  As  I 
was  explaining  to  him  that  a chicken  was 
a domestic  animal  and  really  not  in  my 
jurisdiction,  his  mother  got  on  the 
phone.  I explained  to  her  that  I usually 
handle  only  wild  animals.  Her  next 
comment  set  us  both  to  laughing:  “Well, 
it  has  sort  of  a wild  gleam  in  its  eye. 
P.  S.  I don  t know  what  they  did  with  the 
“wild-eyed  chicken,  but  I do  know  the 
darn  thing  made  the  front  page  of  the 
local  newspaper. — DGP  Charlie  May, 
Connellsville. 


The  Circle  Game 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY  — A 
radio-instrumented  nuisance  bear  that 
was  relocated  from  Lackawanna  County 
to  Pike  County  exhibited  what  we  felt 
was  a very  interesting  behavior.  Shortly 
after  release,  he  stood  in  a very  rigid 
posture  with  his  head  directly  forward 
and  level.  He  began  side-stepping  with 
his  front  feet  and  pivoting  with  his  hind 
feet,  forming  a circle.  After  several  cir- 
cles, he  stopped  side-stepping  and 
began  walking — according  to  our 
compass — directly  home.  As  we  fol- 
lowed and  observed  from  a distance,  the 
bear  repeated  this  circling  repertoire  on 
three  occasions.  From  then  on  we  fol- 
lowed the  instrumented  bear  by  air- 
craft. It  took  him  only  69  hours  to  return 
home!  I don’t  know  for  sure  if  this  be- 
havior relates  to  homing  ability;  all  I can 
tell  you  is  that  when  I get  down  on  my 
knees  and  spin  around  in  circles,  I never 
find  my  way  home! — Wildlife  Biologist 
Gary  L.  Alt,  Moscow. 


Child  Shall  Lead  Them 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— Who  says 
Pennsylvania  doesn’t  produce  large 
racks  on  the  average  deer?  At  the  Bed- 
ford County  Fair  last  August,  hundreds 
of  people  came  to  the  booth,  looked  at 
the  11-point  rack  with  a 19Vk-inch 
spread  and  said,  “I  missed  one  bigger 
than  that  last  year.  Yeah,  I got  tired  of 
hearing  it.  The  prize  goes  to  a little 
5-year-old.  While  all  the  adults  were 
saying,  “Hey,  look  at  these  horns,”  she 
said,  “Hey,  Dad,  look  at  these 
antlers.  — DGP  Tom  Barney,  Everett. 


Return 

ERIE  COUNTY — While  on  vacation 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  I observed  a flock 
of  egrets,  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
every  morning  at  sunup.  They  would 
head  west  and  return  again  just  at  sun- 
set. It  was  a beautiful  sight,  especially 
when  one  remembers  that  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  egret  was  killed  almost 
to  extinction  for  its  plumes,  which  deco- 
rated ladies’  hats. — DGP  R.  W.  Meyer, 
Fairview. 
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. . . Even  the  Surprises 

LEBANON  COUNTY— 1 had  four 
calls  in  two  days  concerning  skunks. 
Rather  than  put  a two-foot-high  fence 
around  their  gardens,  people  elect  to 
buy  a live  trap  to  try  to  capture  and 
transfer  their  rabbit  problems.  Every- 
thing goes  smoothly  until  a skunk  has 
the  audacity  to  be  caught  in  a rabbit 
trap.  People  must  realize  if  they  take  the 
initiative  to  set  the  trap  they  are  also 
responsible  for  releasing  whatever  they 
catch. — DGP  G.  W.  Smith,  Lebanon. 


Need  Evidence 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY — 
Early  one  morning  I received  a call  from 
a man  who  had  just  been  hiking  on  a 
Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy  na- 
ture trail.  He  had  seen  an  animal  with  a 
round  face,  about  two  feet  tall  at  the 
shoulder,  with  a tail  about  the  same 
length  as  the  body.  The  animal  was  light 
brown.  Knowing  the  identification  he 
wanted  and  not  wanting  to  give  it,  I 
asked  if  the  animal  had  left  a track.  “No, 
the  ground  on  the  trail  was  too  hard. 
Without  supportive  evidence,  I told 
him  that  he  cf  probably  seen  a dog  and 
not  the  endangered  eastern  cougar  he 
thought  he  had  seen.  In  the  afternoon 
mail,  I received  a letter  from  the  Game 
Commission  asking  if  I had  heard  re- 
ports of  cougars  in  my  district,  or  knew 
of  captive  cougars.  Too  bad  there  were 
no  tracks  or  photos.— DGP  R.  D.  Hix- 
son, Ligonier. 


Metro  Madness 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 
“There’s  a deer  wedged  between  two 
stacks  of  paper  in  our  warehouse,  the 
rather  excited  caller  proclaimed.  I tele- 
phoned my  neighboring  officer,  DGP 
Edward  Bond,  for  assistance  as  an  adult 
deer  is  a dangerous  and  powerful  ani- 
mal. We  found  the  big  buck  lying  be- 
tween two  gigantic  stacks  of  paper.  Both 
antlers  were  broken  and  there  was  some 
blood.  We  were  able  to  reach  in,  each 
grabbing  a powerful  hind  leg,  and  drag 
the  struggling,  bawling  animal  from  its 
entrapment.  The  frightened  deer 
bounded  over  a forklift  truck  and  out  an 
overhead  door  to  the  safety  of  the  wood- 
patch.  Thus  started  the  beginning  of 
another  day  in  my  metropolitan 
district. — DGP  William  Wasserman, 
Lansdale. 

Joys  of  Public  Service 

BLAIR  COUNTY— I have  handled 
thousands  of  damage  complaints,  but 
one  this  year  stands  out.  I received  a 
complaint  about  an  opossum,  which  we 
trapped  from  under  the  porch;  then  it 
was  rabbits,  groundhogs,  and  another 
opossum.  My  deputies  and  I spent  some 
ten  hours  just  picking  up  ancl  releasing 
the  animals.  Our  thanks  for  this — from  a 
non-hunter — was  “You  are  all  a bunch  of 
crooks.  I want  to  know  how  much  you’re 
getting  for  these  animals.  I know  you’re 
releasing  them  again  so  you  can  get  paid 
two  or  three  times  for  the  same  animals. 
Who  can  I report  you  to  for  this?”  Thank 
you’s  like  this  just  make  your  day.  I 
explained  that  the  service  was  free  and 
the  deputies  did  not  receive  pay,  but 
her  answer  to  that  is  not  printable.  She 
will  also  take  care  of  her  own  problems 
from  now  on. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 

Run  That  By  Again? 

BEDFORD  CO UNTY— Defense  at- 
torneys occasionally  have  strange  ways 
of  analyzing  a situation.  Take  one  recent 
statement  in  a hearing  involving  two  il- 
legal deer:  “Just  because  my  client  had 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  deer  doesn’t 
mean  that  he  knew  anything  about 
it.  — DGP  Tim  Flanigan,  Buffalo  Mills. 
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Back  to  the  Drawing  Board 

CLINTON  COUNTY— One  day  last 
summer  I spent  several  hours  improv- 
ing and  modifying  a defective  beaver 
live  trap.  I finally  got  it  working  and 
reset  the  trap  at  a beaver  dam.  I had 
plenty  of  optimism  that  this  time  it 
would  work  properly.  The  next  morning 
I had  four  bewildered  ducks  in  the 
trap. — DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 

Three  Out  of  Four  Ain’t  Bad 

SNYDER  COUNTY — I was  just  sit- 
ting down  to  watch  Monday  night  foot- 
ball, having  won  an  argument  with  my 
wife  to  do  so,  when  the  phone  rang. 
Someone  in  a pickup  truck  was  in  a 
farmer’s  field  spotlighting.  I rushed  out 
of  the  house  to  investigate.  Here  is  what 
happened.  My  wife  was  happy  (she  got 
to  change  the  channel);  the  Steelers 
were  happy,  (they  won  the  game,  I 
heard);  the  violater  was  happy  (he  got 
away  through  an  opening  in  the  field  I 
wasn’t  aware  of);  and  that  leaves  me. 
Well,  with  three  winners  somebody  had 
to  lose! — DGP  John  Roller,  Reaver- 
town. 


CUMBERLAND  CO UNTY— Deputy 
Ken  Spidle  was  talking  to  a farmer  who, 
after  counting  his  small  flock  of  chickens 
several  times,  came  up  with  one  more 
than  he  had  started  with.  Upon  closer 
examination,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
oddball  extra  was  a small  wild  turkey 
that  had  decided  to  feed  with  the  barn- 
yard fowl. — DGP  Jim  Filkosky,  Mech- 
anicsburg. 


Needs  Dressing  Down 

WE  S TM ORE  LAND  COUNTY— l 
found  out  recently  that  we  sometimes 
place  the  blame  for  damage  in  a garden 
on  the  wrong  animal.  I was  positive  that 
rabbits  had  eaten  all  my  bean  plants. 
From  the  tracks  they  left,  I am  sure  that 
a family  of  raccoons  was  feasting  on  my 
sweet  corn.  But  I couldn’t  figure  out 
what  was  eating  my  nicest  red  tomatoes. 
I thought  possibly  a groundhog,  but 
could  find  no  dens  in  the  area.  I’ve  heard 
reports  that  some  deer  have  developed  a 
fondness  for  the  ripe  fruit,  but  there 
were  no  deer  tracks  near  the  garden.  My 
boys  solved  the  problem.  They  were 
playing  near  the  garden  the  other  day 
and  watched  my  weimaraner  eat  a juicy 
red  tomato.  Anyone  in  the  market  for  a 
salad  dog? — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 


Make  It  Easy  on  Yourself 

GREENE  COUNTY — A common 
problem  game  protectors  encounter 
during  the  summer  months  is  the  illegal 
possession  of  young  raccoons.  It’s  in- 
teresting that  virtually  all  of  the  cub  rac- 
coons we  confiscate  “had  their  mothers 
killed  by  a car.  But  regardless  of  the 
circumstances,  people  could  avoid  a lot 
of  embarrassment,  anxiety  and  frustra- 
tion by  contacting  the  Game  Commis- 
sion about  the  laws  relating  to  the  pos- 
session of  wildlife.  That’s  what  we  re 
here  for. — DGP  Steve  Kleiner, 
Waynesburg. 
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Savvy  Youngster 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY— l recently 
overheard  the  following  conversation  at 
a Field  trial.  A youngster  found  a small 
tree  frog  and  asked  his  father  if  he  could 
take  it  nome.  His  father  said  that  he 
must  release  the  frog.  Another  youngs- 
ter, who  must  have  been  a philosopher 
of  sorts,  said  “Yes,  let  it  go.  If  you  take 
it  home,  civilization  will  kill  it/ — DGP 
Gene  W.  Beaumont,  New  Castle. 

Depending  on  Them 

ADAMS  COUNTY — By  the  time  this 
is  published,  the  hundreds  of  hunter 
education  classes  around  the  state  will 
have  been  completed  for  the  year.  Each 
new  hunter  is  now  on  his  own.  We 
hope  they  all  learned  their  material 
well.  Their  fellow  hunters  are  depend- 
ing on  it!  To  all  of  you  hunter  education 
instructors  who  worked  so  hard — 
thanks  for  a job  well  done! — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


BERKS  COUNTY— While  checking 
dove  hunters  near  Lake  Ontelaunee,  I 
inspected  a limit  of  doves  piled  on  the 
ground  between  two  hunters.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  was  a bird  described 
by  the  lucky  hunter  as  being  a “red 
breasted  dove.’  His  luck  changed 
rapidly,  as  the  bird  in  question  turned 
out  to  be  an  immature  robin — protected 
by  state  and  federal  law. — DGP  Clayton 
G.  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 


Cold  Hand 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— I recently 
received  a letter  from  James  Youhon  of 
Brisbin.  It  was  a long  letter  so  I’ll  just 
mention  highlights.  He  wrote  that  it’s 
hard  to  believe  it’s  hunting  time 
again — the  seasons  fly  by  these  days.  He 
tells  of  broods  of  grouse  and  many  more 
rabbits  this  year  ...  of  the  good  food 
crop  in  the  forest.  Jim  says,  “we’re  going 
to  have  a good  season,  Jack  . . . they’re 
all  good — some  just  better  than  others.  ” 
Jim  goes  on  to  tell  of  a robin  in  his  back- 
yard pecking  the  daylights”  out  of  an 
18-inch  garter  snake  ...  a bear  and  her 
two  beagle-size  cubs  within  25  yards  of 
him  as  he  washed  his  truck  near  Mt. 
Branch  Run  ...  a three-legged  raccoon 
that  he  thought  was  sick  until  he  got 
close — then  it  hurried  away.  He  told  of  a 
fawn  half  eaten  by  dogs,  the  tracks  at  the 
scene  telling  the  sad  story.  Jim’s  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  may  seem  just 
like  those  of  any  other  active  sportsman. 
But  there  is  more  to  it:  Jim  uses 
crutches,  having  left  half  of  his  right  leg 
in  Vietnam.  We  sportsmen  are  proud  of 
the  Jim  Youhons  who,  through  their 
courage  and  sacrifice,  help  save  for  us 
the  freedom  to  enjoy  life.  If  you  are  one 
whom  we  dub  “slob  hunter”  or  one  who 
complains  a lot  and  gives  very  little, 
know  this:  that  creepy  feeling  going  up 
the  back  of  your  neck  is  the  cold  hand  of 
shame. — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Survives  Nature,  But  Not  Man 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— A young  male 
bear  wearing  an  electronic  collar  and  ear 
tags  was  killed  on  Interstate  80  at  the 
1-81  junction.  I contacted  Biologist  Gary 
Alt  who  stated  that  this  bear  had  been 
injured  as  a cub  and  abandoned  by  the 
mother.  Gary  had  treated  the  injury, 
tagged  and  released  the  bear  in  Madison 
Township,  Lackawanna  County,  in  the 
summer  of  1978.  This  is  the  first 
documented  case  of  a bear  cub  surviving 
its  first  winter  alone.  He  traveled  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  from  his  birthplace 
and  release  point. — DGP  Bob  Nolf, 
Conyngham. 
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Limits  on  Dog  Training  Eased 


By  Ted  Godshall 


RESTRICTIONS  which  have  been  in 
effect  for  years  on  the  training  of 
dogs  by  sportsmen  in  Pennsylania  have 
been  eased  under  legislation  which  was 
enacted  recently. 

Formerly,  dogs  could  be  trained  only 
from  sunrise  to  9 p.m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  except  that  the  training  of  raccoon 
dogs  could  be  continued  until  midnight. 
Now,  dogs  may  be  trained  at  any  time, 
day  or  night,  from  August  I through 
March  31. 

Previously,  dog  handlers  were  per- 
mitted to  run  foxhounds  for  two  months 
of  the  closed  period  (April  1 through 
July  31),  if  enough  hunters  in  a county 
petitioned  the  Game  Commission  for 
the  extra  training  period.  This  provision 
applied  only  to  foxhounds.  Now,  the 
raccoon  dog  handler  has  the  same 

{mvilege  formerly  reserved  for 
oxhound  chasing,  if  sportsmen  or  far- 
mers in  sufficient  numbers  petition  the 
Game  Commission,  the  running  of  rac- 
coon dogs  for  two  months  of  the  four- 
month  closed  period  may  be  permitted. 
A two-month  closed  period  is  still  re- 
quired to  protect  young  wildlife. 

In  another  change  in  the  law,  the 
penalty  for  chasing  small  game  by  dogs 
during  the  closed  period  has  been  in- 
creased from  the  former  $10  fine  to  a 
stiffer  level  of  $25. 


THIS  LITTLE  FELLER  is  sad  because  he  was 
a bit  young  for  the  past  season,  but  he’ll  be 
out  there  next  fall,  going  strong. 

Dog  trainers  are  reminded  that  to 
train  dogs  legally  on  Sunday,  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  property  where 
such  training  is  planned  must  still  be 
obtained  in  advance,  except  in  the  case 
of  state-owned  and  national  forest  lands. 


A GAME  COMMISSION  film  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  “Teddy”  award  for  the  best 
wildlife  management  film  of  the  year.  “State 
Game  Lands — For  Wildlife  and  People”  is  a 
28-minute  color  film  produced  by  Karl  Mas- 
lowski  in  cooperation  with  the  PGC’s  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Division. 


Heavy  Fines  for  Trap  Violations 


Trappers  are  warned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  that  there  are 
now  severe  penalties  for  numerous  vio- 
lations of  the  law  which  involve  trapping 
activities. 

In  the  recent  past,  prices  on  furs  have 
advanced  to  all-time  high  levels,  and 
human  greed  has  led  to  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  theft  and  disturbance  of 
traps  and  the  removal  of  wildlife  from 
the  traps  of  other  persons. 

For  many  years,  the  heavy  penalties 
connected  with  trapping  generally  in- 
volved beavers.  The  penalty  for  beaver 
infractions,  which  had  been  $50  in  the 
past,  has  now  been  increased  to  the  $200 
level. 

Previously,  it  was  not  a violation  of 


the  Game  Law  to  steal  a trap.  It  is  now, 
and  the  fine  for  theft  of  the  trap  of 
another  person  is  $200.  Formerly,  the 
penalty  for  disturbing  a trap  under  the 
Game  Law  was  $25.  It  has  now  been 
increased  to  $200. 

The  former  penalty  for  removing 
wildlife  from  the  trap  of  another  person 
was  $25.  Under  recently-enacted  legis- 
lation, this  fine  was  increased  to  $200.  In 
the  past,  the  penalty  for  taking  a fur- 
bearer  in  closed  season  was  $10.  Now, 
the  fine  is  $200. 

Trappers  are  also  reminded  that  the 
Game  Commission  may  revoke  all  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  license  privileges  for 
up  to  three  years  for  the  first  trapping 
law  violation. 


DROWNING  STAKE  % 
FOR  MUSKRAT  j 


byJACK  WEAVER 


NAME  TAG 


DRIVE  A STICK  INTO  THE  MUD 
C-T  IN  DEEPER  WATER  AND  ATTACH 

YOUR  TRAP  WIRE  TO  THE  BASE  OF 
IT.  WHEN  A MUSKRAT  GETS  CAUGHT 
HE  WILL  DIVE  INTO  THE  DEEP  WATER 
AND  EVENTUALLY  SWIM  AROUND  AND 
AROUND  THE  STICK  , SHORTING  UP  THE  WIR£ 
AS  HE  GOES  UNTIL  HE  DROWNS. 


K.E.  LAAGER, 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 

Name 

Title 

Hometown 

Service 

J.  J.  Honis 

Labor  Foreman 

McAdoo 

2/27/56-10/13/78 

H.  E.  Douglas 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Brogue 

1/4/56-10/16/78 

W.  E.  Lee 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Titusville 

8/1/49-11/24/78 

L.  E.  Ruppert 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

East  Berlin 

10/2/62-12/22/78 

E.  E.  Shilling 

Clerk  1 

Harrisburg 

9/18/67-12/29/78 

G.  H.  Spencer 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Dallas 

8/8/60-12/31/78 

G.  E.  Sprankle 

Land  Manager 

Tunkhannock 

7/2/36-2/22/79 

J.  H.  Byrne 

Real  Estate  Appraiser 

Supervisor 

Lancaster 

9/5/67-3/30/79 

H.  H.  McCauley 

Tabulation  Equipment 

Technician  II 

Harrisburg 

1/24/63-4/13/79 

S.  A.  Kish 

Game  Conservation 

Officer  Supervisor 

Avoca 

6/1/46-5/11/79 

A.  J.  Ziros 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Connellsville 

5/25/52-6/8/79 

R.  N.  Webster 

Surveyor  1 

State  College 

10/1/42-6/29/79 

J.  N.  Anderson 

Game  Farm  Superintendent 

Montoursville 

4/1/37-8/3/79 

H.  H.  Thomas 

Labor  Foreman 

Danvitfe 

8/4/59-8/31/79 

B.  B.  Solomon 

Attorney  Supervisor  III 

Philadelphia 

9/6/67-9/4/79 

D.  E.  Stroble 

Game  Propagator  1 

Trout  Run 

4/16/51-9/14/79 

W.  H.  Shaffer 

Game  Conservation 

Officer  Supervisor 

Ligonier 

1/1/49-9/28/79 

Bookf  in  Brief. . . 


(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Turkey  Hunting  With  Charlie  Elliott,  by  Charles  Elliott,  David  McKay,  750  3rd  Ave., 
NYC  10017,  275  pp.,  $14.95.  Longtime  Southern  field  editor  for  Outdoor  Life,  Charlie  has 
hunted  wild  gobblers  for  half  a century,  so  knows  how,  when  and  where  and  tells  it  well.  He 
also  includes  such  chapters  as  “Gobblers  Make  Hunters  Do  Strange  Things”  (as  all  of  us 
learn  eventually),  “How  Not  To  Clobber  a Gobbler,”  (we  could  all  contribute  to  this  one), 
and  “Not  All  Turkey  Hunters  Are  Liars”  (which  is  debatable,  of  course!).  If  you've  already 
got  twelve  books  on  turkey  hunting,  this  is  the  one  to  make  it  a baker's  dozen. 

Discover  Swaging,  by  David  R.  Corbin,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker 
Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  283  pp.,  $14.95.  Detailed  information  on  bullet  swaging 
— the  forming  of  custom  designed  bullets  in  precision  dies  by  use  of  high  pressure  and 
cold-flowing  metal.  Discusses  the  tools  needed,  the  mathematics  of  bullet  design,  charac- 
teristics of  the  materials  used,  sources  of  equipment,  etc.  Many  benchrest  and  varmint 
shooters  have  long  swaged  their  own  bullets,  which  should  be  incentive  enough  for  others 
to  try  it.  This  book  tells  all  you  need  to  know. 

Modern  Guns,  Identification  & Values,  by  Russell  C.  Quertermous  and  Steven  C. 
Quertermous,  Crown  Publishers,  1 Park  Avenue,  NYC  10016,  paperbound,  large  format, 
profusely  illustrated,  415  pp.,  $11.95.  Separate  sections  on  shotguns,  rifles  and  hand- 
guns. Over  2000  models  of  the  more  common  American  and  foreign  firearms  produced 
from  1898  are  listed.  Current  estimated  values  given. 

Gun  Digest  Book  of  Gun  Accessories  & Services,  ed.  by  Joseph  Schroeder,  DBI 
Books,  540  Frontage  Road,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  paperbound,  large  format,  320  pp., 
$8.95.  Lists  more  than  1 700  gun-related  items  and  tells  where  to  buy  them — for  instance, 
custom  handgun  grips,  Bastogne  walnut  stock  blanks,  cartridge  adaptors,  hammer  exten- 
sions, M70-type  safety  for  M98  Mauser,  Mini-14  flash  suppressors,  to  name  but  a few.  An 
unusual  and  surprisingly  interesting  book. 
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DECEMBER — the  last  month  of  the  year, 
the  busiest  month  for  me  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  the  last  month  I’ll  be  sharing 
my  daily  diary  with  you. 

This  month  was  no  exception  to  the  nor- 
mal December  lived  by  most  game  protec- 
tors. “Busy”  describes  it  best. 

Deer  season  brings  the  worst  out  of 
some  people,  thus  keeping  us  going  non- 
stop. The  second  half  of  the  month  seems 
to  get  tied  up  with  investigations  into  viola- 
tions from  the  first  two  weeks. 

Nights  provide  lots  of  added  excitement 
too,  as  many  people  think  that  shooting 
hours  begin  at  sundown. 

Even  with  all  the  hassles,  I still  love  De- 
cember. Game  protectors,  as  a group, 
wouldn’t  put  in  the  round-the-clock  hours 
with  all  the  problems  if  they  didn’t  enjoy  the 
work. 

The  only  part  of  December  that  I dislike  is 
the  lure  to  head  for  camp  once  the  deer 
season  rolls  around.  As  the  caravans  of 
4-wheelers,  trucks,  and  cars  head  north  for 
camp,  they  leave  behind  in  Reading  one 
game  protector  who  yearns  to  go  along. 

Well,  that’s  what  I gave  up  four  years  ago 
to  work  for  the  Game  Commission;  and  ex- 
cept for  those  occasional  moods,  I’ve  been 
totally  happy  about  my  decision. 

December  1 — Deputy  John  Johnson  and  I 
were  in  Pottstown  tonight  conducting  an 
investigation  into  a deer  jacklighting  inci- 
dent when  we  received  a call  from  the 
Southeast  Division  Office.  We  were  to  head 
for  Morgantown,  where  Deputy  Barry  Grim 
was  holding  two  men  for  me. 

It  was  about  9:30  p.m.  when  Barry 
positioned  himself  in  his  usual  hiding  place, 
a secluded  spot  in  Caernarvon  Township. 
He  wasn’t  there  but  a few  minutes  when 
Deputy  Howard  Muhlenberg  radioed  that  a 
truck  was  coming  Barry’s  way  and  Howard 
was  suspicious  about  the  occupants'  be- 
havior. 

The  truck  stopped  about  50  yards  from 
Barry;  a spotlight  was  cast  on  a nice  4-point 
buck  and  bang — the  deer  was  dropped  in 
its  tracks. 

A short  chase  ensued  before  the  truck 
was  stopped,  but  when  things  were  finally 
resolved  the  two  occupants  paid  their  fines, 
lost  their  rifles,  and  had  their  hunting 
privileges  revoked  for  three  years. 

December  2 — Not  every  day  of  December 
produces  a deer  case  such  as  last  night’s. 
What  every  day  does  promise,  though,  is  a 
lot  of  complaints  to  follow  up,  roadkilled 
deer  to  get  off  the  highways,  cases  to  settle, 
calls  to  answer  at  home,  and  never  ending 
paperwork. 


By  Mike  Schmit 

District  Game  Protector 
Berks  County 


Today  was  just  such  an  average  day. 
Seven  different  cases  were  settled  and 
another  two  hours  would  be  required  to 
properly  fill  out  the  corresponding  prosecu- 
tion reports. 

December  5 — During  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  the  Game  Commission  saves  as 
many  hides  from  roadkilled  dear  as  possi- 
ble. These  are  then  sold  to  the  high  bidder 
among  interested  fur  buyers. 

I picked  up  several  hides  today  from  the 
Precious  Blood  Convent  in  Shillington. 
They  butcher  more  than  a dozen  roadkills  a 
year  and  put  the  meat  to  good  use.  The 
deer  don’t  go  to  waste  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Commission  realizes  about  $8  per  hide. 
All  in  all,  I’d  say  everyone  benefits  from  this. 

December  6 — Tonight  I came  close  to 
walking  right  up  on  a guy  that  had  shot  a 
doe  intentionally.  I was  patrolling  on  foot 
above  the  town  of  Gibralter  when  I paused 
on  a rock  outcropping  to  survey  the  scenery 
below.  I heard  three  or  four  shots.  It  was  ten 
minutes  after  quitting  time  so  I thought  I’d 
try  to  find  the  shooter. 

My  best  guess  told  me  that  the  shots 
came  from  about  a mile  away,  probably  on 
property  belonging  to  the  Reading  Rehabili- 
tation Hospital.  I got  to  my  car  and  drove 
over  there  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  wasn’t  much  light  remaining,  so  I 
ran  from  the  paved  road  to  a large  field  that 
overlooks  the  area  I had  just  come  from. 
Sure  enough,  several  hundred  yards  away  I 
could  just  make  out  a person  wearing  a 
green  plaid  jacket.  He  was  walking  near  the 
far  edge  of  the  field.  I started  to  circle 
around  when  all  of  a sudden  someone 
started  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
Next  thing  I knew,  three  or  four  more  rifle 
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shots  rang  out.  Well,  that  was  the  last  I saw 
of  the  person  in  the  green  plaid  jacket. 

Investigation  showed  that  a youngster 
who  patrols  the  property  for  trespassers 
head  the  same  initial  shots  I had  heard.  He 
got  there  two  or  three  minutes  ahead  of  me 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  chase  the  person 
off  the  property.  This  he  did  by  screaming 
and  shooting  into  the  air. 

When  I reached  the  spot  where  the  man 
in  the  plaid  jacket  had  been,  all  I found  was 
a freshly  killed  doe  and  the  hunter’s 
fluorescent  orange  stocking  cap. 

As  I said:  close,  but  not  close  enough. 

December  8 — I used  to  wonder  how  a 
game  protector  could  spend  so  much  time 
in  deer  areas  without  ever  hitting  one  with 
his  car.  After  all,  we  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
those  areas  where  deer  are  numerous,  and 
many  times  it  is  at  night. 

Well,  I don’t  have  to  wonder  about  that 
any  more. 

I was  patrolling  the  Morgantown  area 
again  and  at  about  11  p.m.  the  fog  finally 
forced  me  out.  Visibility  was  so  poor  I 
started  heading  for  home.  As  I was  passing 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Mine  on  Route  10,  I 
saw  the  deer  coming  at  me.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  it  ran  directly  into  the  right  front  panel 
of  the  car.  The  deer  flipped  up  onto  the 
hood  of  the  car  and  lay  there  for  a moment. 
All  of  a sudden  it  scrambled  off  the  hood, 
regained  its  footing,  and  off  into  the  fog  it 
went. 

The  car  had  no  damage  to  it  and  the  deer 
appeared  to  be  okay.  It  sure  caused  me  to 
be  more  cautious  in  that  area  since  then. 

December  11 — Just  to  show  you  how 
people  can  get  overly  excited  about  a deer, 
let  me  relate  an  incident  to  you. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when 
Deputies  Howard  Muhlenberg  and  John 
Trout  drove  to  the  Morgantown  propaga- 
tion area  to  dispose  of  a roadkilled  deer.  As 
they  stood  at  the  gate  into  the  propagation 
area,  a car  pulled  up  to  within  twenty  yards 
of  them.  The  three  occupants  spotted  a 
deer  just  inside  the  area  and  one  quickly  got 
out  and  shot  the  deer.  He  nearly  shot 
through  a propagation  area  sign  in  order  to 
hit  that  deer.  Then  all  three  of  the  hunters 
went  under  the  wire  and  into  the  area  to 
retrieve  the  deer. 

Now  let  me  remind  you — this  all  hap- 
pened with  two  deputies  standing  in  full 
view  only  a few  yards  away. 

This  poor  use  of  self  control  cost  two  of 
the  men  $25  each  and  the  one  that  shot  the 
deer  paid  $200. 

December  12 — Poachers  kill  a lot  of  deer  in 


Pennsylvania  each  year.  And  I must  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  some  of  you  who 
poach  deer  every  year  and  feel  justified  in 
doing  it.  You  are  the  ones  that  do  your 
poaching  in-season  by  using  your  wife’s 
tag,  your  daughter’s  or  just  re-using  your 
own  after  you  already  got  your  deer. 
Pennsylvania’s  biggest  poaching  problem 
is  that  of  the  in-season,  multiple-killing  of 
deer  by  one  hunter. 

Deputies  John  Johnson  and  Bob  Miller 
found  two  such  men  today.  As  they  ap- 
proached these  men  in  the  field,  one  took 
off  running.  He  got  away,  but  it  prompted 
the  deputies  to  start  looking  into  the  inci- 
dent a bit  deeper. 

Once  the  identities  of  both  men  were 
known,  they  learned  that  each  had  already 
killed  deer  and  both  were  out  there  in  an 
attempt  to  kill  another.  This  offense  cost 
each  of  them  $200.  On  top  of  that,  the  one 
who  ran  paid  another  $200  fine  for  resisting 
inspection  by  a state  officer. 

December  13 — I received  a call  this  morn- 
ing informing  me  that  a certain  individual 
had  killed  two  deer  yesterday.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  Douglas 
Township,  near  Pottstown. 

I called  Sgt.  Ziegler  of  the  Douglas 
Township  Police  in  Montgomery  County, 
and  Deputy  Paul  Vargo,  also  of  Montgom- 
ery County.  The  three  of  us  investigated 
this  information. 

We  learned  that  the  two  deer  allegedly 
shot  by  one  person  were  possibly  shot  by 
two.  There  was  no  violation  we  could  prove. 

What  we  didn’t  expect  was  that  a third 
deer  was  shot  that  day.  It  was  killed  by  a 
relative  of  the  suspect — a relative  who  had 
shot  a buck  the  first  day  of  the  season  and 
put  its  picture  in  the  Pottstown  newspaper. 

So  we  came  away  from  this  investigation 
by  proving  the  initial  information  invalid  and 
stumbling  onto  a deer  case  that  we  didn’t 
expect. 

December  14 — Things  have  been  so  busy 
this  past  week  that  we  may  as  well  not  stop 
now. 

The  Berks  County  radio  dispatcher 
called  this  evening  to  notify  me  of  a shoot- 
ing complaint  near  Morgantown  (where 
else?).  It  was  about  9:30  p.m.  when  Ed 
Kirlin  and  Leonard  Herb  (Caernarvon  and 
Robeson  Township  police  chiefs)  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  They  met  Deputy 
Muhlenberg  and  were  on  the  scene  very 
quickly.  They  stopped  the  truck  that  the 
shots  were  reported  to  have  come  from. 
Two  occupants  were  inside.  In  their  pos- 
session they  had  a spotlight  and  a 22- 
caliber  rifle. 
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They  were  taken  to  the  Caernarvon 
Township  Office  and  I was  called.  When  I 
got  there  the  story  had  already  been  ob- 
tained and  I merely  made  the  decisions  as 
to  what  charges  to  file. 

Three  men  had  been  in  the  truck  when 
they  shot  at  the  deer.  The  third  person  was 
on  foot  in  the  field  when  the  police  arrived, 
so  he  ran  for  home. 

The  rifle  and  spotlight  were  confiscated 
and  each  of  the  three  men  paid  $200  fines. 
All  three  lost  their  hunting  privileges  for  the 
next  three  years  also. 

December  16 — Quite  often  antlerless  deer 
hunters  make  a mistake  on  a county  boun- 
dary line  and  hunt  in  a county  adjoining  the 
one  for  which  they  have  a license. 

Deputies  Bill  Southerton  and  Danny 
Holtzman  today  rounded  up  seven  different 
hunters  in  this  situation.  They  were  hunting 
in  French  Creek  State  Park,  an  area  well 
within  Berks  County.  There  was  a gentle- 
man with  his  two  teen-aged  sons,  a couple 
of  men  from  Boyertown,  and  some  school- 
teachers from  Chester  County.  What  was 
amusing  was  that  one  of  the  teachers  knew 
and  had  taught  one  of  the  two  boys  in 
school.  They  had  seen  each  other  earlier  in 
the  day  and  the  teacher  told  the  boys  and 
their  father  that,  “If  this  isn’t  Chester  county, 
I’ll  eat  my  hat!” 

Well,  it  wasn’t  Chester  County  and  when 
they  all  came  to  pay  their  fines  the  following 
Saturday,  the  youngster  brought  with  him 
an  old  hat  garnished  with  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
and  an  olive.  He  presented  it  to  his  teacher 
and  I took  pictures  of  the  occasion. 

There  often  seems  to  be  a humorous 
side  to  law  enforcement. 

December  20 — Not  every  day  permits  get- 
ting outside  to  patrol  and  talk  with  hunters.  I 


spent  today  catching  up  on  paperwork.  I 
had  about  thirty  prosecution  reports  to  type 
and  numerous  phone  calls  to  return. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a game  pro- 
tector does  this  time  of  year  beside  patrol,  I 
worked  245  hours  in  December  and  re- 
ceived 655  phone  calls  at  my  home  this 
month.  That  might  sound  like  a lot,  but 
many  game  protectors  in  more  populated 
areas  get  far  more  calls  at  home  than  that. 

December  30 — Well,  the  year  is  about  to 
end  and  we  might  as  well  send  it  out  with  a 
good  deer  case.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
antlerless  season,  Deputy  Howard  Muhl- 
enberg and  I checked  a young  fellow  who 
had  just  killed  his  deer.  It  was  a nice  button 
buck. 

Today,  as  Howard  examined  the  records 
of  a local  taxidermist,  he  noticed  that  this 
same  person  had  killed  a doe  and  brought  it 
in  to  be  mounted  on  the  first  day  of  the 
antlerless  season.  We  looked  into  this  and 
sure  enough,  the  man  killed  his  deer  on 
Monday  and  took  it  to  the  taxidermist  to  be 
mounted.  Then  on  Saturday  we  saw  him 
with  another  deer. 

He  paid  $21 6 in  fines  and  costs  and  was 
placed  on  a two-year  license  revocation.  As 
I said  earlier,  this  type  of  violation  is  our 
biggest  poaching  problem  in  the  state.  By 
definition,  to  poach  is  to  take  wildlife  ille- 
gally. It  says  nothing  about  it  having  to  be 
dark  at  the  time  or  out  of  season. 

Well,  my  commitment  to  “DGP  Diary”  is 
over  for  now.  I’ve  enjoyed  sharing  my 
thoughts  and  activities  with  you  this  year 
and  I gladly  turn  this  over  to  a good  friend 
and  fellow  classmate  at  the  Training 
School,  Bob  MacWilliams  of  Allegheny 
County.  I’ll  be  looking  forward  to  reading 
Bob’s  exploits,  just  as  I’m  sure  you  will  be. 


Books  in  Brief.. . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  Game  Commission) 

Skiing  Cross  Country,  by  Ned  Baldwin,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  New  York,  large 
softcover,  174  pp.,  $6.95.  There  are  many  books  for  the  cross-country  skier;  this  one’s 
written  by  a Canadian  with  over  30  years  of  experience  and  a dedication  to  helping  others 
enjoy  the  full  potential  of  X-C  skiing.  Lots  of  pictures  and  drawings  help  make  his 
instructions  easy  to  apply.  (Two  pages  on  how  to  get  up  after  a fall!)  Author  prefers  wood 
skis,  but  includes  info  on  synthetics. 

Modern  Survival,  by  Dwight  R.  Schuh,  David  McKay  Co.,  2 Park  Ave.,  NYC  1 001 6, 1 82 
pp.,  $9.95.  Tells  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  can  arise  when  hunting,  backpacking, 
boating,  skiing,  snowmobiling,  etc.  Discusses  appropriate  gear  that  will  help  you  come 
home  safely,  explains  how  to  use  maps  and  compasses,  and  other  outdoor  necessities. 
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Did  YOU  EVER  scout  a beaver  dam 
during  the  winter?  If  you  did,  you 
probably  noticed  an  abundance  of  fox 
tracks.  Follow  them  and  the  tracks  will 
lead  you  systematically  around  the 
swamp.  They  may  lead  you  to  a hum- 
mock hollowed  out  and  enlarged  by 
muskrats,  now  torn  apart  by  the  fox.  The 
tracks  will  criss-cross  over  the  ice,  paus- 
ing where  the  fox  pounced  on  tufts  of 
grass  or  investigated  hollow  logs, 
stumps  and  windfalls.  They  will  lead 
into  the  thick  stands  of  alder,  aspen  or 
hemlock,  pausing  at  each  root  cluster  or 
clump  of  brush.  They  wander  precari- 
ously across  the  dam  breast  and  then 
veer  off  downstream  following  the 
wind-blown  ice,  cruising  near  the  edge 
so  their  owner  can  search  undercut 
banks  and  holes  where  muskrats  ven- 
ture out  to  feed.  There  is  a sense  ol 
urgency  about  all  this,  for  the  fox  must 
hunt  efficiently  or  die.  Such  is  nature  s 
way.  Winged  predators  that  deal  out 
death  with  beak  and  talon  are  equally 
tested  now,  their  prey  hidden  under  a 
thick  blanket  of  snow.  But  the  prey 
species  don’t  have  life  any  easier  for 
they,  too,  must  forage  harder  to  survive. 

Many  centuries  ago,  into  this  bleak 
and  frozen  arena  stepped  a trapper.  His 
descendants  continue  to  trap  today.  But 
for  many  fox  trappers,  winter’s  harsh, 
constantly  changing  weather  is  more 
than  they  can  cope  with.  Yet  winter  fox 
trapping  can  be  an  enjoyable,  even  pro- 
fitable enterprise. 

During  the  dead  of  winter,  fox  signs 
can  be  found  in  fencerows,  woods,  and 
swamps,  and  on  frozen  streams.  During 
periods  of  heavy  snow,  traveling  be- 
comes difficult  and  foxes  use  frozen 
streams  and  swamps  as  travel  lanes. 
There  they  can  be  trapped  at  spring 
seeps,  using  the  standard  water  set. 

Foxes  are  hungry  all  the  time  during 
winter,  and  they  will  take  their  meals  as 
they  find  them.  Carrion  is  as  acceptable 
as  a fresh  kill,  and  deer  entrails  left  by  a 
hunter  or  a roadkilled  housecat  are 
cherished  items.  The  trapper  can  take 
advantage  of  this  situation  by  placing 
suitable  bait  directly  in  the  fox’s  path. 
The  bait  must  be  very  odorous  because 
freezing  subdues  most  smells.  A skunk 
is  particularly  good  for  this  purpose,  as  is 
tainted  bait.  An  entire  skunk  carcass 


buried  in  the  snow  will  cause  a fox  to  dig. 
A No.  3 coil  spring  trap  can  be  placed 
di  rectly  on  top  of  the  carcass  and  co- 
vered with  snow.  The  larger  trap  size  is 
more  effective  under  winter  conditions 
because  it  has  sufficient  power  to  break 
through,  even  under  lightly  crusted 
conditions.  Another  good  method  is  to 
wire  a piece  of  skunk  fur  to  the  trap  pan. 
Place  a few  drops  of  pure  skunk  essence 
on  the  fur.  When  a fox  smells  the  bait, 
he  will  begin  to  dig  carefully,  scratching 
lightly  with  one  foot.  When  he  spots  the 
fur  attached  to  the  trap  pan,  he  will  be- 
come excited  and,  digging  with  aban- 
don, occasionally  end  up  with  both  feet 
in  the  trap. 

Thinking  back  to  deer  season, 
perhaps  you  noticed  the  solitary  fox 
track  that  seemed  always  to  precede  you 
on  woods  roads  and  trails.  If  you  went 
back  there  after  Christmas  or  sometime 
in  January,  you  would  now  find  a pair  of 
tracks  running  these  same  roads  and 
trails.  From  late  December  through 
January,  the  fox  has  something  on  his 
mind  besides  food.  He’s  looking  for  a 
mate,  and  by  January  mated  pairs  are 
hunting  together.  Here  is  where  the 
matrix  lure  becomes  so  important,  and  it 
is  the  time  of  the  scent  post  set.  During 
the  mating  season,  no  other  set  is  more 
effective  than  the  scent  post  used  in  con- 
junction with  a good  matrix  lure  or  urine 
taken  from  a female  in  heat. 

In  farming  country  during  the  winter, 
foxes  often  forage  in  fields  where  the 
farmer  is  spreading  manure.  The  foxes 
are  looking  for  gleanings  from  cows  and 
other  such  material  which  the  farmer 
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often  spreads  with  the  manure.  With 
permission  from  the  farmer  an  active 
trapline  can  he  maintained  in  these 
areas. 

Human  tracks  are  sometimes  a prob- 
lem around  a winter  fox  set.  It  can  he 
eliminated  by  brushing  over  the  set  area 
with  a broom  or  by  dragging  a bag 
weighted  with  a large  object  behind 
you.  In  addition,  the  weighted  bag  will 
also  provide  a trail  foxes  will  use  in  the 
snow.  Normally,  foxes  do  not  wade 
through  heavy  snow  and  they  will  use  a 
snowmobile  or  other  vehicle  track 
whenever  possible.  You  can  use  these 
same  tracks  to  stand  in  while  you  make 
your  set.  After  you  ve  finished,  back 
over  your  tracks  with  your  vehicle  to 
hide  your  footprints  near  the  set.  Hope- 
fully, your  trap  was  set  off  to  one  side. 

Cold  Weather  Problem 

Trap  bedding  is  always  a problem  in 
freezing  weather,  particularly  after  the 
snow  settles  in.  Snow  is  never  an  ac- 
ceptable material  for  bedding  a trap  but 
a few  materials  do  work  at  this  time  of 
year.  Hay  chaff,  ground  into  as  fine  a 
chaff  as  possible,  is  an  excellent  trap 
bedding  material  for  snow  sets.  Cattails 
are  also  a fair  bedding  material  in  a 
pinch,  as  are  dry  hemlock  needles,  al- 
though these  materials  jam  the  jaws  oc- 
casionally. On  high  windswept  knolls, 
dirt  holes  can  still  be  made  if  the  trapper 
has  a supply  of  dry  dirt  available.  Cal- 
cium chloride  worked  into  the  dirt  will 


help  prevent  the  set  from  freezing  even 
in  wet  weather. 

Rendered  to  its  final  ingredients, 
winter  fox  trapping  centers  around 
three  essential  components.  First,  the 
set  must  be  made  precisely  on  location, 
and  precisely  on  location  means 
smack-dab  in  the  fox’s  path.  To  that  end 
it  is  important  to  know  where  to  find  the 
fox’s  path  in  the  wintertime.  Second,  a 
powerful  attractor  is  essential,  so  don  t 
be  afraid  to  take  an  axe  to  the  back  end  of 
that  skunk  carcass.  The  winter  trapper 
will  need  a strong  call  lure  with  a good 
glycerin  base  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 
Third,  an  operative  trap  is  an  absolute 
must.  The  best  set  in  the  world  is  worth- 
less if  the  trap  is  frozen  tight. 

There  are  a couple  of  excellent  books 
on  the  market  that  should  help  the  seri- 
ous trapper  become  proficient  in  winter 
trapping.  One  of  these  is  Winter  Fox 
Trapping  Methods  In  Snow,  by  Russ 
Carman,  New  Milford,  Pa.  18834.  The 
price,  postpaid,  is  $6.50  per  copy.  The 
second  is  entitled  Dynamite  Fox  Trap- 
ping, by  Tom  Krause,  Box  648,  Sutton, 
Nebraska  68979.  Its  price  is  $9.49.  This 
book  is  an  excellent  all-around  fox  trap- 
ping manual,  with  some  simple,  plain- 
spoken  chapters  on  winter  fox  trapping. 

Winter  fox  trapping  is  the  ultimate 
challenge  in  trapping  circles.  No  greater 
satisfaction  can  be  obtained  through 
trapping  then  to  heft  a perfectly  prime 
red  that  you  ve  taken  despite  the  most 
adverse  conditions  winter  presents.  But 
if  you  choose  to  run  a winter  line,  be 
prepared  to  venture  forth  each  day  to 
check  your  traps  during  times  that  other 
folks  would  consider  it  plumb  crazy  to 
leave  the  warm  comfort  of  a house.  But 
trappers  are  not  other  folks,  and  the 
winter  fox  trapper  is  the  master 
craftsman  of  his  sport. 
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“IF  YOU  CAN’T  SAY 
ANYTHING  GOOD  . . . 

. . . don't  say  anything.”  That’s  been  the 
philosophy,  more  or  less,  of  this  column 
since  it  began  in  1976.  With  all  the  good 
available  materials  to  write  about,  it  just 
doesn’t  seem  sensible  to  spend  the  effort 
and  waste  the  space  to  criticize  something 
that  doesn’t  measure  up. 

But  this  column  will  offer  an  exception. 
Every  once  in  a while  materials  come  along 
that  are  so  blatantly  biased  and  myopically 
ignorant  that  they  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  others. 

The  material  in  question  is  one  of  those 
little  “supermarket”  books  designed  for 
young  readers  and  titled  The  Hunters  Are 
Coming.  Even  though  it’s  written  for  chil- 
dren in  the  6-1 0-year  bracket,  the  book  car- 
ries a blatantly  biased  and  totally  erroneous 
view  of  what  hunters  are  like. 

The  story  goes  something  like  this.  David 
and  Kate  are  youngsters  on  their  family 
farm  and  have,  of  course,  made  friends  of 
the  farm  animals.  One  day  a deer  comes  to 
the  block  of  salt  outside  the  barn.  Next  day, 
the  deer  returns  and,  in  addition  to  licking 
more  salt,  accepts  an  apple  from  David’s 
hand  and  a flower  from  Kate’s.  The  deer 
became  a regular  visitor  and  allowed  the 
children  to  pet  her  head.  Isn’t  that  sweet? 
But  remember,  this  story  is  for  youngsters 
and  it’s  reasonable  to  hope  youngsters  will 
outgrow  the  Bambi  complex — though  some 
never  do. 

Now,  here  comes  the  twisting  knife.  One 
evening,  David  tells  his  father  that  he  had 
seen  a “funny”  thing  that  day — a man  with  a 
red  hat  and  red  coat.  “Did  he  have  a gun?” 
his  father  asks.  When  David  affirms  that  he 
had,  father  says,  “Ah,  the  hunters  are  com- 
ing.” Mother  joins  the  act:  “Those  crazy 
hunters!  They  come  to  hunt  deer,  but  they 


shoot  at  any  animal  that  moves!” 

And  it  continues.  David’s  parents  tell  him 
that  a neighboring  farmer  lost  a dog  in  the 
same  way. 

All  this  news  so  frightens  David  and  Kate 
that  they  decide  to  use  bright  red  paint  to 
label  each  farm  animal,  thus  protecting 
them  from  hunters.  But  their  pet  deer  is 
another  problem — they  can’t  paint  “DEER” 
on  the  animal  because  that  would  only  help 
the  hunters.  So  they  decide  to  tie  a red  scarf 
around  the  deer’s  neck. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  cut  of  all 
comes  in  a statement  to  the  adult  buyer 
opposite  the  title  page.  “This  is  a story  tnat 
leads  naturally  to  an  interest  in  farm  ani- 
mals, and  to  the  discussion  of  simple 
ecological  ideas.  Do  deer  have  to  be 
hunted?”  There  is  no  sound  base  for  an 
ecological  discussion  in  this  book.  But  there 
is  ample  material  for  a discussion  of  bias 
versus  balance. 

But  enough  of  this.  Put  the  book  on  your 
“special”  list  and  look  for  it  in  your  favorite 
store.  If  you  find  it  tell  the  store  manager 
how  you  feel  about  it. 

Fortunately,  many  good  books  for  young 
readers  are  available.  Written  by  qualified 
naturalists,  they  present  the  balanced 
perspective  so  badly  needed  in  our  deal- 
ings with  resource  management.  Here  are 
a few  that  would  make  fine  gifts. 

The  Spider’s  Web,  by  Oxford  Scientific 
Films,  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  NYC  10016. 

The  Spider's  Web  is  one  of  a series  of 
books  dealing  with  nature’s  creatures 
through  the  use  of  striking  close-up  photo- 
graphy and  easy-to-read  text.  Beautiful 
color  photos  detail  the  step-by-step  con- 
struction of  an  orb-weaver's  web  as  well  as 
the  capture  of  an  unfortunate  beetle  by  the 
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net-throwing  spider.  It  is  an  accurate  por- 
trayal. 

Other  titles  in  the  series  feature  but- 
terflies, honeybees,  sticklebacks  and  the 
lowly  house  mouse.  The  books  are  ideal  for 
student  report  assignments  (about  the 
upper  elementary  and  junior  high  levels), 
and  also  make  interesting  reading  for 
adults. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wolves , by  Scott  Barry, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison  Ave., 
NYC  10016. 

There  are  several  good  references  on 
wolves  but  few  of  them  are  suitable  for  use 
with  junior  high  students.  This  one  is.  Not 
only  is  it  valuable  as  a reference  on  one  of 
our  most  maligned  animals,  but  it  is  also 
highly  motivating  and  could  stimulate  the 
desire  to  read  in  many  students. 

A Kettle  of  Hawks  and  Other  Wildlife 
Groups,  by  Jim  Arnosky.  Coward, 
McCann — Geo  Ghegan,  Inc.,  200  Madison 
Ave.,  NYC  10016. 

A picture,  a verse,  a paragraph  or  two — 
this  little  book  on  names  of  wildlife  groups 
effectively  combines  different  forms  of  artis- 
tic communication  to  teach  a bit  about 
wildlife  and  language.  Why  is  a kettle  a 
kettle,  a gaggle  a gaggle,  or  a swarm  a 
swarm? 

Considering  that  this  book  might  be  the 
elementary  child’s  first  touch  with  things 
like  broadwing  hawks  and  the  V-formation 
of  migrating  geese,  it’s  a good  beginning — 
just  enough  information  in  a palatable  form 
to  pique  curiosity  and  leave  the  young 
reader  wanting  more. 

Biography  of  a Snowy  Owl,  by  Alice  L. 
Hopf,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison 
Ave.,  NYC  10016. 

For  some  reason,  many  writers  of  nature 
books  for  young  children  feel  they  have  to 
anthropomorphize — that  is,  they  give  their 
animal  subjects  human  qualities.  Usually 


the  animal  is  given  a name.  Usually  the 
animal  knows  love  and  hate  and  sadness. 
Unfortunately,  the  subsequent  picture  of 
the  wild  animal  world  is  inaccurate  and  can 
pose  serious  obstacles  to  a real  under- 
standing of  wildlife  populations. 

Alice  Hopf’s  Biography  of  a Snowy  Owl 
is  a refreshing  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
star  of  the  book  is  a young  owlet  that  suffers 
no  human  emotions.  He  witnesses  the  loss 
of  several  nest-mates  to  a hungry  jaegar 
and  a prowling  arctic  fox.  He  and  the 
mother  owl  show  little  notice  of  the  missing 
owlets.  “Perhaps  the  mother  owl  sensed 
that  one  of  her  babies  had  been  stolen.  She 
peered  into  the  nest  several  times,  but 
there  was  another  egg  hatching  and  the 
nest  seemed  full  of  downy  chicks.  She  con- 
tinued to  brood  and  let  her  mate  bring  the 
food.”  There’s  no  remorse,  no  sadness. 
Nature  as  nature  prevails. 

Hopf  traces  the  young  owlet  through  the 
first  few  years — the  migration  south,  a 
brush  with  man's  technology,  the  close 
bond  of  owl  and  lemming  and,  finally,  mat- 
ing and  new  owlets.  Throughout  the  book, 
the  line  drawings  of  Fran  Stiles  comple- 
ment and  expand  the  text  while  also  provid- 
ing a comfortable  pace. 

The  book  is  chiefly  for  young  readers — 
age  7 and  up— and  can  be  considered  a gift 
to  a young  friend  or  a favorite  elementary 
school  library. 


Book  Donations 

As  part  of  their  observance  of  National 
Hunting  & Fishing  Day,  and  in  response 
to  Bill  Einsig’s  OWL  column  in  the  July 
GAME  NEWS,  the  Carlisle  Fish  and 
Game  Association  has  donated  starter 
sets  of  eight  wildlife-related  books  to  the 
libraries  of  the  Carlisle  Area  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  high  schools.  The  club 
intends  to  continue  periodic  donations  to 
both  schools  to  enlarge  their  collections. 
This  is  a highly  worthwhile  action.  We 
would  like  to  hear  of  similar  donations  by 
other  sportsmen’s  groups. 


Long  Livers 

Clams  can  live  to  a maximum  age  of  approximately  100  years;  horses  to  about  50, 
cats  to  21  and  dogs  to  17. 

Wanders  Here,  Wanders  There 

The  wings  of  the  wandering  albatross  are  longer  than  those  of  any  other  bird, 
measuring  up  to  11  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  bird  has  been  known  to  fly  up  to  6,000 
miles  over  open  seas. 
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I TURN  THE  STONE.  Its  top  and 
bottom  run  parallel,  and  its  flat, 
weathered  face  glows  in  the  evening 
light.  I swing  my  hammer,  and  the  stone 
rings;  steel  in  the  hammer,  iron  in  the 
stone.  Chip  by  chip  I reduce  the  end 
opposite  the  face.  My  blows  reveal  sand 
hidden  in  the  stone  for  eons — grains  de- 
posited by  a sea  never  seen  through 
human  eyes,  grains  unexposed  by  the 
mason  who  laid  the  stone  in  the  thick 
barn  wall  a century  earlier. 

I chip  from  the  top,  turn  the  stone, 
and  chip  from  the  bottom.  Sparks  fly 
past  my  head  like  tiny  meteors.  I work 
deliberately,  knowing  an  impatient 
blow  could  break  the  stone  in  the  wrong 
place.  Rain  begins  to  fall,  big  drops  that 
spatter  dark  on  the  stone’s  red-orown 
surface. 

The  stone  cleaves  as  I intend  it  to.  I 
toss  it  on  a pile  with  others  destined  for  a 
wall  to  give  me  shelter.  Blood  wells  from 
minute  wounds  in  my  forearms  made  by 
flying  chips.  I look  to  the  green,  gentle 
mountain  where  the  stone  came  from.  I 
look  west,  where  the  sun  blazes  through 
a chink  in  the  clouds.  Sheep  bleat  in  a 
pasture;  swallows  flit  through  the  rain- 
drops; the  rain  slows. 

My  hammers  clink  as  I pick  them  up. 
My  mind  is  clear,  and  once  again  I am  at 
peace. 

I am  at  peace  with  a notion  that  has 
nagged  me,  off  and  on,  all  my  life:  that  I 
must  die  and  be  shut  off  from  this  amaz- 
ing, fertile,  infinite  world,  and  that  my 
death — and,  therefore,  my  life — is 
without  meaning.  Now,  in  the  waning 
light  beside  my  pile  of  stones,  I know 
death  can  be  accepted,  perhaps  even 
understood.  I must  die,  as  did  the 
mason  who  laid  these  walls.  So  be  it. 
The  stone  will  be  here  after  I go  (the 
atoms  on  loan  to  me  arranged  elsewhere 
in  the  universe),  and  the  sun,  and  the 
rain . 

So  be  it. 

Today  is  an  August  day  tinged  with 
autumn;  this  morning  blackbirds 
flocked  in  gray  sky,  and  now  cold  rain 
falls.  Hunting  season  will  be  here  in  two 
months.  To  prepare  myself,  I must 
examine  death.  I must  not  look  at  it  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  I must  stare  at 
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it,  though  it  makes  the  dread  rise  in  me 
again. 

Causing  death  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
hunting  experience.  Unless  I trace  my 
way  along  a ridge  intending  to  kill  a buck 
or  a doe,  a squirrel  or  a grouse,  I am  not 
truly  hunting.  At  the  climax  of  the  hunt  I 
permit  myself  the  luxury  of  killing  as  a 
predator — swiftly  and  without  guilt — 
but  afterwards  it  is  my  duty  to  think 
about  what  I have  done. 

Last  year  I killed  a buck,  early  on  the 
season’s  first  day.  The  deer  quartered 
through  the  snow,  flicking  his  ears  and 
lifting  his  head  to  scent  the  air.  There 
were  men  in  the  woods,  and  he  wanted 
to  avoid  them.  He  did  not  see  me  raise 
the  gun.  I sighted  on  his  side,  behind  his 
front  leg,  and  he  went  down  in  his  tracks 
as  the  shot  roared  and  played  itself  out. 
He  was  dead  when  I reached  him;  my 
bullet  had  severed  his  spine. 

Later,  a friend  who  does  not  hunt 
asked  what  I was  thinking  when  I pulled 
the  trigger.  “Nothing,  I said.  I'm  not 
sure  he  believed  me.  When  I went  to 
the  buck  I was  glad  to  have  the  meat, 
relieved  at  making  a clean  kill,  and  im- 
pressed, as  always,  by  the  deer  s beauty. 
But  at  the  moment  of  the  kill  I was  run- 
ning hard  on  instinct,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  thought. 

Now,  I think.  I realize  I ambushed  a 
fine,  healthy  animal  in  the  prime  of  life. 
One  instant  he  was  alive,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, smelling,  sorting  impulses  from  his 
senses — and  the  next  he  was  dead.  My 
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burden.  My  slate,  with  his  mark  on  it. 
To  be  sure,  killing  and  butchering  the 
buck  involved  me  more  intimately  with 
the  fact  of  death  than  the  average  human 
meateater  (and  there  are  bloody  few 
fulltime  vegetarians  among  us)  who 
picks  plastic-wrapped  steaks  from  a 
grocery  counter.  I knew  where  my  meat 
came  from  and  took  responsibility  for 
the  act  providing  it. 

Two  Reasons 

I justify  taking  the  buck  because  I 
believe  Homo  sapiens  must  control  deer 
numbers  in  the  absence  of  large  natural 
predators,  which  we  eliminated  years 
ago  and  cannot,  in  any  practical  sense, 
reintroduce.  But  setting  aside  this  worn 
argument,  I killed  the  buck  for  two 
other  reasons  entirely:  because  I enjoy 
hunting  (after  all,  I hunt  grouse,  a 
species  with  no  shortage  of  predators 
keeping  it  under  control);  and  because  I 
knew  I would  learn  from  the  buck’s 
death. 

Likely  I caused  the  deer  no  pain.  He 
died  as  swiftly  as  a deer  can  die.  And  I do 
not  believe  he  suffered  any  anguish;  a 
buck  cannot  conceive  of  death,  let  alone 
dread  it.  I have  seen  too  many  fleeing 
deer  stop,  begin  feeding,  and  even  bed 
down  with  hunters  about.  Certainly  a 
deer  can  fear;  I’m  sure  a cagey  old  buck 
knows  that  humans  in  the  woods  bode 


no  good.  But  I do  not  believe  he  thinks 
those  humans  can  end  his  life.  If  I 
thought  otherwise,  I would  probably 
stop  hunting. 

In  any  case,  I am  grateful  to  the  buck 
for  bringing  me  face  to  face  with  a 
phenomenon  we  try  hard  to  keep  at 
arm’s  length.  Participating  in  the  deer’s 
death  made  the  knowledge  of  my 
own — and  my  dread  of  this  inescapable 
event — easier  to  bear. 

Dread.  I wonder  if  others  feel  it.  For 
me,  dread  can  spring  from  simple 
things.  Predation  rampant  in  the  grass. 
Insect  hulls.  Aging  parents  still  fresh  in 
memory  as  a young  man  and  woman. 
My  own  days  wheeling  into  months, 
seasons,  years.  A deer  in  the  snow. 

Dread  does  not  cripple  me.  I do  not 
sweep  the  ground  before  I walk.  I do  not 
stop  harvesting  honey  from  my  bees, 
though  I snuff  out  a hundred  lives  when 
manipulating  frames,  covers,  and  lids. 
Nor  do  I quit  the  hunt. 

One  summer  I was  far  in  the  moun- 
tains with  two  friends.  We  had  climbed 
to  a glacier  that  filled  a wide  bowl  among 
the  peaks.  In  the  harsh  alpine  light  the 
glacier  was  not  white,  as  I always  sup- 
pose glaciers  should  be,  but  gray,  cov- 
ered with  dust  and  grains  of  rock,  like 
snow  along  the  highway  in  March. 

I walked  a ledge  bordering  the  ice 
field.  The  sun  had  heated  the  rock,  melt- 
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ing  away  ice  to  leave  a ten-foot  abyss 
along  the  glacier’s  edge.  Air  rose  from 
the  opening  like  cold  breath. 

I threw  a pebble  in.  It  rattled  and  was 
silent.  I pitched  in  a rock  the  size  ol  my 
fist.  It  clattered  longer  than  the  pebble, 
but  I never  heard  it  hit  bottom,  either. 
With  my  hiking  staff  I pried  loose  a 
boulder  the  size  of  my  backpack;  it  whis- 
tled into  the  gap,  cracked  rock  three  or 
four  times,  and  vanished  in  the  void. 

Carefully  I lowered  myself  to  sit  and 
contemplate  the  most  impersonal  thing 
I had  ever  seen:  a hole  that  curved  to 
nothingness  beneath  a million  tons  of 
centuries-old  ice.  I could  have  followed 
the  rocks  into  the  heart  of  the  earth,  and 
the  act  would  have  meant  nothing  in  the 
overall  scheme.  I shivered  at  the 
thought  and  sat  in  the  sun,  finding  it 
hard  to  forgive  the  glacier  for  an  imper- 
sonality which,  at  the  time,  seemed 
worse  than  malevolence. 

Still,  I owed  the  glacier,  as  I owed  the 
buck.  I am  flesh  and  bone  tied  in  a pack- 
age so  fragile  a ten-foot  fall  can  break  it 
asunder.  The  trappings  of  society  dis- 
guise this  precariousness,  which  nature 
and  hunting  unmask:  it  is  hard  to  escape 
a sense  of  mortality  when  you  hike  the 
edge  of  an  abyss,  spot  feathers  and  blood 
on  the  snow,  or  down  a gamebird  and 
find  it  still  and  broken  in  the  weeds. 

Sensing  death,  even  causing  it,  helps 
me  appreciate  life.  If  I see  life  ebb,  I 
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know  it  must  flow;  if  I come  to  live  with 
my  own  death,  I know  I exist. 

Living  toward  death,  I celebrate  life. 

I recall  a day  in  my  favorite  grouse 
cover.  A foot  of  new  snow  covered  the 
ground.  It  perched  in  the  pines,  cloaked 
the  thin  maple  branches,  topped  the 
sumac  bobs.  I knew  a norther  would 
work  up  later  in  the  day,  tumbling  the 
snow  to  the  ground,  but  for  now  the 
world  was  outlined  in  white. 

Now. 

I cross  the  creek  on  the  fallen  log  and 
climb  the  bank.  My  boots  crump  in  the 
snow.  I will  hunt  the  cover  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner:  the  locust  hillside,  the 
planted  pines,  the  old  logging  road,  the 
fallow  field,  the  alders  along  the  spring 
run,  the  spring  and  the  old  house  foun- 
dation, and  finally  the  narrow,  crab- 
apple-choked  hollow  tapering  to  the 
riclge. 

Unmarked  Snow 

Sweat  traces  my  backbone  as  I labor 
through  the  locusts.  Under  the  snow, 
dewberry  snags  my  feet.  I work  the  hill- 
side slowly,  dislodging  snow  from  bar- 
berry clumps  with  kicks  intended  to 
roust  bedded  game.  Not  a rabbit,  not  a 
grouse,  not  even  a chickadee  or 
nuthatch  to  watch.  The  very  snow  is 
unmarked. 

In  the  pines  my  passage  loosens  snow 
that  finds  my  open  collar.  The  sky  is 
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brilliant  between  the  boughs.  I stop, 
both  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  day 
and  to  play  upon  the  nerves  of  hiding 
grouse.  The  birds,  if  they  are  there,  do 
not  panic. 

The  woods  road  leaves  the  pines,  and 
I walk  among  oaks.  Dead  leaves  still  on 
their  stems  balance  tiny  burdens  of 
snow.  On  other  hunts  I have  flushed 
grouse  in  these  woods,  and  the  shooting 
was  good  because  it  is  open  here;  but 
now  the  birds  are  elsewhere,  and  I hunt 
on.  The  fallow  field  fails  to  yield  game. 
The  alders,  skinny  gray  against  the 
white  hills,  hold  no  snow  and  no  grouse, 
either.  Uphill  from  the  stone  founda- 
tion, the  spring  is  snowbound;  I hear  it 
trickling  under  the  white  blanket. 

Like  a child  who  has  saved  his  cake 
icing  for  last,  I look  up  the  hollow. 
Surely  birds  are  there,  under  green- 
briars  or  thornapples  or  in  snow  beds 
beneath  the  crabs.  I crook  the  shotgun 
between  my  arm  and  side  and  blow  on 
my  hands.  The  sun  makes  me  squint. 
Somewhere  far  off  a dog  barks;  other- 
wise, all  is  still. 

The  hills  enclosing  the  hollow  send 
my  boot  noise  back  at  me.  I climb,  zig- 
zagging, listening,  pausing,  knowing  I 
will  hear  it,  then  hearing  it,  the  muffled 


wing  throbs  that  blossom  to  a roar  as  a 
grouse  breaks  from  its  bed  under  the 
snow. 

The  shotgun  covers  the  sound,  but 
the  bird  is  behind  branches.  Seconds 
later  I glimpse  it  50  yards  downhill, 
wings  set,  shifting  slightly  in  the  glide. 

Another  brown  blur  roars  out.  I pivot 
and  go  to  my  knees,  and  my  shot  knocks 
snow  from  branches.  I send  down  death 
but  it  goes  awry,  and  the  grouse  is  flying 
fast  and  another  bird  goes  out  and 
another  and  I cannot  see  to  shoot. 

I wait,  on  my  knees  in  the  snow.  I 
break  the  shotgun  and  load  the  right 
barrel.  I wait  for  a long  time,  and  then  I 
stand.  White  hills  ring  me.  Snow  lines 
creases  in  my  pants.  Flecks  of  it  melt  on 
my  hands.  Every  aspect  of  life  is  fresh — 
as  if  I,  not  the  grouse,  had  broken  from 
the  opacity  of  a snow  bed  into  dazzling 
light. 

Somewhere  in  the  cover  below,  the 
grouse  tread  the  snow  on  their  curious, 
snowshoe-like  feet.  They  may  be  search- 
ing for  food,  may  even  have  forgotten 
their  brush  with  danger.  They  do  not 
consider  death.  But  their  instinct  tells 
them  life  is  precious. 

For  me,  this  has  always  been  both  the 
simplest  and  the  hardest  lesson  to  learn. 
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Last  chance  deer  hunting  .... 

BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


FOR  OUR  NECK  of  the  woods  it  was 
a big  doe.  And  she  was  coining 
steadily  on,  trailed  by  two  large  fawns  of 
the  year,  each  looking  larger  because  of 
their  puffed-out  winter  coats.  And  I was 
caught  seemingly  flatfooted. 

Only  20  minutes  before,  I had  left  the 
car  and  moved  as  quietly  as  possible  to 
the  spot.  My  Jennings  compound  had  an 
arrow  nocked,  but  it  was  resting  against 
the  only  blowdown  in  this  section  of  the 
wide  open  woods.  The  date  was  January 
10.  Only  moments  before  I had  tested 
the  air  and  found  it  quartering  up  the 
mountain  behind  me,  the  very  direction 
the  deer  were  taking.  My  eyes  were  on 
their  eyes,  watching  for  a flicker  of  rec- 
ognition as  I carefully  reached  for  my 
loaded  bow.  The  doe  s eyes  passed  my 
line  of  vision,  and  I shifted  to  the  big 
fawns  since  these  would  now  be  my 
problem,  if  any.  In  full  view,  but  appa- 
rently out  of  perception  of  the  three 
deer,  I brought  the  bqw  to  full  draw, 
picked  an  opening  and  at  21  yards,  re- 
leased. 

Successfully! 

The  hard  hit  doe  took  several  five- 
yard  startled  leaps,  slowed  to  a walk, 
stopped  and  looked  around,  then  she 
walked  through  the  woods  to  her  wait- 
ing progeny.  There  she  dropped;  the 
deed  was  done.  Even  as  she  was  walking 
away  I remained  frozen  in  the  position  of 
release  until  certain  she  would  not  see 
any  movement.  But,  aside  from  the  ini- 
tial alarm  at  the  sound  of  the  bow  and 
the  thump  of  the  arrow,  she  seemed 
unconcerned  about  her  fatal  wound. 

Later,  as  I dragged  her  from  the 
woods  (wishing  I had  a companion),  I 
mentally  reviewed  events  which  had  led 
to  this  happening.  It  seemed  to  confirm 
developing  theories  about  late  hunting 
accumulated  ever  since  it  was  first  per- 
mitted. Later,  son  Chip  went  with  me  to 
the  spot  not  far  from  home  to  photo- 
graph, at  the  exact  distance,  where  the 


CAMERA  CATCHES  author  at  his  stand,  from 
the  exact  position  and  distance  that  the  deer 
passed  before  the  successful  shot. 

deer  had  passed  my  stand.  He  held  the 
camera  to  see  what  they  should  have 
seen,  although  the  light  was  somewhat 
better  than  for  the  actual  experience. 

Total  deer  shot  in  the  late  Dow  hunt- 
ing season  following  Christmas  is  a mere 
handful  compared  to  the  number  killed 
in  the  regular  season  which  covers  most 
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of  October.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this. 

The  deer  herd  has  been  reduced  by 
well  over  100,000  during  the  earlier  gun 
and  bow  seasons.  Normal  woodland  ac- 
cidents have  taken  their  toll.  Vehicles  in 
a year’s  time  account  for  more  than 
25,000  known  kills,  and  perhaps  that 
manv  more  wander  off  in  the  woods  to 
die  from  their  injuries.  There  are  also 
natural  losses  from  disease,  as  well  as 
the  depredations  of  dogs. 


RON  D’ ALONZO  is  well  camouflaged  for  this 
winter  backdrop  of  birch  trees.  Effective 
camouflage  is  critical  to  late  season  hunting. 


All  this  activity  has  made  deer  quite 
wary  and  they  are  intensely  alert  to  any 
sign  of  danger.  The  challenge  for  the 
archer,  always  substantial,  is  considera- 
bly heightened  by  all  these  factors 
which  affect  the  deer  s activity.  On  top 
of  all  this,  the  hunting  scene  is  now 
stripped  of  green  foliage  and  visibility  is 
frequently  increased  by  the  presence  of 
snow.  Even  the  most  stealthy  approach 
is  audible  and  visible  for  long  distances 
against  the  normal  quiet  of  the  wood- 
land scene.  Deciduous  trees  stand  stark 
against  the  landscape. 

The  white-tailed  deer  is  in  its  element 
and  it  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  all 
of  these  factors  which  work  in  its  favor.  A 
group  working  together  can  still  move 
deer  and  force  them  to  give  up  some  of 


the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them; 
however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  out- 
wit these  animals  even  with  a group 
when  every  movement  is  magnified  by 
sight  or  sound.  Deer  are  most  apt  to  rely 
upon  their  speed  to  overcome  the 
hazards  of  entrapment. 

It  would  seem  the  bow  hunter  has  the 
odds  stacked  against  him  in  seeking 
what  has  been  described  by  many  who 
have  hunted  over  much  of  the  world  as 
the  most  difficult  game  to  take  even  with 
the  gun.  While  it  is  true  that  the  balance 
at  this  time  of  year  has  shifted  much 
more  in  favor  of  the  quarry,  those  who 
have  not  filled  their  tags  should  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  try  again.  All  is 
not  lost. 

For  instance,  deer  tend  to  settle  back 
into  their  old  patterns  of  movement  dur- 
ing the  respite  from  the  end  of  the 
antlerless  deer  season  to  the  onset  of  the 
post-Christmas  period.  Further,  their 
tracks  in  the  usual  snow  provide  clues  to 
their  daily  movements.  Because  food  is 
normally  better  in  the  valleys,  deer  will 
move  down  to  feed  in  cornfields,  along 
hedgerows,  and  on  old  ground  where 
new  growth  provides  needed  food. 

Storms  may  discourage  feeding  for 
days  at  this  time  of  year,  but  clearing 
weather  will  immediately  induce  activ- 
ity. Of  course,  these  same  storms  that 
obliterate  sign  and  discourage  hunting 
as  well  as  travel  over  certain  roads  also 
increase  opportunities  in-between.  Be- 
cause they  need  food  to  withstand  low 
temperatures,  deer  are  more  apt  to 
move  in  and  around  their  coverts  during 
daylight  hours. 

Individual  Propositions 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  get  together  a 
group  who  have  unfilled  tags,  and  it  is 
hard  to  put  on  long-distance  drives 
through  sometimes  deep  snow,  hunting 
now  is  primarily  an  individual  proposi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  since  there  will  be 
drastically  reduced  human  activities 
during  this  period,  deer  tend  to  become 
more  confident  although  they  lose  none 
of  their  sharpened  instincts.  The  contest 
becomes  more  intense  but  more  equal 
between  pursued  and  the  pursuer.  It  is 
primarily  a case  of  utilizing  whatever 
advantages  are  available.  True,  there 
are  not  very  many. 
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What  are  they?  Although  admittedly 
a larger-than-average  doe  was  my  first 
kill  in  the  final  season  which  ended 
January  13  this  year,  many  previous 
hunts  in  previous  winter  seasons  taught 
me  a considerable  amount  about  the 
possibilities  of  success. 

The  previously  listed  generalizations 
should  encourage  a positive  approach  to 
the  late  season  for  those  willing  to  take 
to  the  woods  in  winter.  Since  for  many 
years  I have  hunted  deer  with  the  bow 
only,  it  is  not  unusual  for  my  tag  to  be 
unfilled  when  the  last  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  I have  had  enough  misses 
and  missed  opportunites  in  such  seasons 
to  share  some  specific  thoughts  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  white-tailed  deer  when 
the  going  is  the  toughest. 

The  deer  itself  carries  the  same  de- 
fense mechanisms  with  which  the 
hunter  must  contend  at  any  time  these 
animals  are  legal  quarry.  But  now  the 
animal’s  ability  to  elude  the  hunter 
seems  to  depend  in  different  degrees 
upon  its  senses  of  smell,  sight,  and  hear- 
ing. 

In  the  earlier  seasons,  the  wonderful 
nose  of  the  deer  is  used  primarily  to 
avoid  trouble.  The  hunter’s  scent 
brushes  off  on  foliage  and  clings  to  the 
ground  to  a much  greater  degree.  Al- 
though he  dresses  lightly,  he  tends  to 
perspire  freely  getting  to  and  from  his 
hunting  stand  to  further  spread  the 
“word  that  he  is  in  the  area.  His  light 
attire  is  less  apt  to  contain  the  human 
odors  that  emanate  from  him. 

In  winter,  lower  temperatures  tend  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  perspiration  and 
heavy  clothing  helps  to  mask  somewhat 
this  additional  odor  when  he  does 
perspire  from  vigorous  activity.  There  is 
little  or  no  foliage,  leaves  underfoot,  or 
grasses  to  pick  up  and  hold  his  scent. 
The  air  is  usually  dry  and  cold  and  will 
not  carry  or  hold  scent  as  it  will  in 
warmer  months. 

The  deer  seems  less  apt  to  depend 
upon  its  fantastic  nose  to  keep  out  of 


trouble.  After  all,  it  can  see  and/or  hear 
anything  that  happens  within  its  danger 
zone. 

The  animal  s eyes,  which  are  of  lim- 
ited use  in  detecting  danger  when 
foliage  is  lush,  can  now  view  a wide  ex- 
panse of  territory.  Its  ability  to  note 
movement  is  not  lessened,  but  its  inabil- 
ity to  distinguish  color  is  not  improved. 
Nevertheless,  those  sharp  eyes  can  still 
pick  out  anything  that  does  not  blend 
with  the  familiar  landscape.  Its 
peripheral  vision,  its  ability  to  see  over  a 
wide  area  to  either  side  and  somewhat 
behind  it,  is  unimpaired. 

Those  radar  ears,  which  can  pick  up 
the  slightest  sounds,  take  on  new  sig- 
nificance under  winter  conditions.  It  is 
impossible  for  a hunter  to  move  without 
making  some  noise  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  This  may  be  from  a muffled 
crunch  to  pistol  shots  from  breaking 
crust,  depending  upon  the  depth  and 
type  of  snow.  Any  movement  can  be 
instantly  recorded  by  a deer  at  long  dis- 
tances. If  there  is  no  snow,  frozen  twigs 
and  leaves  make  hunter  movements  au- 
dible to  an  alert  whitetail.  What  its  ears 
pick  up  will  be  instantly  transmitted  to 
its  other  senses  to  make  it  triply  alert, 
and  the  hunter  is  unlikely  to  even  see  an 

AFTER  A FEW  startled  leaps,  the  doe  slowed 
to  a walk,  apparently  unconcerned  about  her 
fatal  wound.  She  was  a large  animal  by  local 
standards. 
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animal  let  alone  get  a shot  at  it. 

On  the  October  scene,  hearing  has 
substantially  less  value  to  a deer.  Many 
woodland  noises  alert  but  do  not  alarm  a 
deer.  Squirrels  and  chipmunks  and 
other  assorted  creatures  create  quite  a 
disturbance  aside  from  the  sounds  of 
falling  twigs  and  leaves.  None  of  these 
sounds  escape  a deer’s  attention,  but 
hunter  movement  can  easily  be  misin- 
terpreted for  one  of  these.  The  stark- 
winter  scene  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aural  atmosphere.  Winter  is 
characterized  by  a great  cold  emptiness, 
devoid  of  even  the  rustling  of  mice 
under  the  soft  white  blanket  that  muffles 
all  but  the  more  obvious  sounds. 

With  consideration  for  • these 
specifics,  the  hunter  still  has  a reason- 
able opportunity  to  have  a deer  come  to 
him.  If  he  has  been  scouting  an  area 
between  storms,  he  knows  where  the 
deer  move.  And,  he  should  discover 
when.  It  is  then  a matter  of  finding  a 
reasonable  backdrop  of  trees  or  blow- 
downs or  whatever  to  get  into  before  the 
deer  move  through  his  area. 

Because  the  deer  will  be  relying 
much  upon  its  eyes  to  clear  a safe  path  in 
front  of  it,  camouflage  takes  on  new  im- 
portance. Some  experimenting  has  con- 
vinced me  that  black  attire  is  ideal  for 
woodland  hunting  when  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground.  Except  in  low  evergreen 
or  birch  thickets,  most  trees  appear 
black  at  shooting  distance.  As  long  as  the 
hunter  remains  motionless,  he  can  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  just  another  stump  or 
a tree.  All  white,  which  is  fine  for  open 
area  hunting  in  winter,  is  more  apt  to  be 


detected  against  a backdrop  of  black 
sentinels  than  attire  which  fits  into  the 
scene.  Camouflage  colors  in  between 
black  and  white  may  still  serve  well,  but 
dark  green  to  black  are  best  in  my  opin- 
ion. Trying  to  restrict  one’s  movements 
to  absolute  zero  is  difficult  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  but  it  is  essential.  Fortunately 
for  the  hunter,  the  deer’s  movements 
are  equally  visible  to  the  hunter  and  he 
can  freeze  both  literally  and  figuratively 
long  enough  to  let  the  animal  approach. 

When  it  comes  to  scent,  little  or  noth- 
ing can  be  done.  Little  is  necessary. 
Other  than  normal  preparations  for  a 
hunt  by  the  avoidance  of  strong  shaving 
lotions  or  any  other  obvious  odors,  this 
should  create  much  fewer  problems 
than  in  the  earlier  seasons. 

Sounds  are  somewhat  muffled  when 
there  is  snow  cover  and  do  not  transmit 
through  the  dry  air  of  winter  as  in  the 
normally  moist  air  of  autumn  wood- 
lands, but  they  must  be  kept  at  an  abso- 
lute minimum.  The  hunter  with  a hack- 
ing cold  or  a smoking  cough  is  not  going 
to  see  many  deer  within  shooting  dis- 
tance in  the  late  season. 

Because  hunting  is  somewhat  limited 
to  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
those  who  can  take  best  advantage  of 
late  season  hunting  will  be  those  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  good  territory. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  go  with  a com- 
panion. if  this  is  not  practical,  at  least  be 
certain  that  someone  knows  the  terri- 
tory where  you  are  hunting  in  the  event 
of  a mishap  or  sudden  storm. 

Anyway,  it  is  tough  getting  a deer  out 
alone  when  the  snow  is  deep! 


Deer  and  Bear  Records  Book  Available 

Pennsylvania  Big  Game  Records,  1965-1976,  is  the  complete  report  on  the 
Game  Commission’s  six  statewide  deer  and  bear  scoring  programs.  This  112-page 
paperbound  book  contains  a complete  integrated  listing  of  all  Pennsylvania- 
harvested  deer  and  bear  which  have  been  measured  during  the  programs  (using  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  system)  and  which  meet  the  minimums  established  by  the 
Commission.  In  addition,  personal  accounts  of  most  of  the  hunts  which  collected 
the  top  trophies  are  included,  along  with  photos  of  more  than  160  high-scoring  deer 
and  bear,  annual  harvest  totals  from  1915  through  1976,  and  other  informative 
items.  Price  is  $2  delivered,  from  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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The  so-called  combination  cartridge  is 
part  myth  and  part  truth.  A number  of 
chamberings  meet  some  of  the 
requirements,  but  probably  the  best 
nominee  is  . . . 

The  Remington  25-06 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


DAYLIGHT  HAD  a good  hold  on  the 
cold  December  morning  as  Bill 
Nichols  plowed  through  six  inches  of 
snow  followed  by  Helen  and  me.  We 
had  made  a very  steep  climb  to  the  flat 
on  top  that  was  severed  by  a forgotten 
tram  road.  Our  breath  turned  white  and 
hung  silently  in  the  frosty  air.  When  we 
hit  the  old  road,  we  swung  toward  the 
valley  below. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  antlerless 
season  in  1978.  During  the  night,  an 
inch  of  new  snow  had  fallen.  It  was  just 
enough  to  fill  in  the  old  tracks  and 
smooth  out  the  drag  trail  I left  the  day 
before  bringing  out  a nice  doe.  It  was 
going  to  be  a perfect  day  to  hunt,  and 
according  to  Bill  we  were  in  top  country. 

“Hold  it,”  Bill  whispered.  “Two  deer 
jumped  the  trail  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  They’re  headed  away  from  us, 
but  maybe  we  can  get  behind  them.  You 
stay  put,  Helen,  and  Don  and  I will 
make  a wide  circle.  Shouldn’t  take  over 
an  hour.  Meanwhile,  keep  a sharp  eye 
peeled  in  all  directions.” 

Near  the  top  of  the  hill  we  found  signs 
of  the  deer.  Bill  knelt  on  one  knee  and 
drew  a rough  sketch  in  the  snow,  point- 
ing out  where  he  thought  the  deer  were 
headed. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  over  here,  Bill 
said.  “Then,  we  ll  swing  back  toward 
Helen.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  miss. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Bill  told  me  to 
start  angling  back.  He  would  take  a 
wider  swing  to  follow  the  contour  of  the 
hill.  Less  than  ten  minutes  later,  a doe 
bounded  past  and  disappeared.  Helen 
would  never  see  that  one.  A flash  of 
brown  below  assured  me  Bill  had  moved 


GOOD  BOLT  ACTIONS  give  the  best  overall 
results  with  high-performance  25-06  car- 
tridge. Here  a pair  of  custom  Mausers  flank 
the  M700  Remington,  second  from  left,  and 
an  LSA55  Ithaca.  Scopes  of  medium-to-high 
magnification  such  as  Redfleld  6-18x, 
Weaver  2-7x,  lOx  Lyman  and  4-1 2x  Weaver 
allow  utilization  of  this  load’s  impressive  bal- 
listics. 
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25-06  ITHACA  topped  with  2-7x  Redfield 
proved  just  the  combination  for  Helen  Lewis 
during  the  past  antlerless  deer  season.  This 
load  has  accuracy,  high  velocity  and  power. 


a deer.  As  I eased  through  some  heavy 
vegetation,  a rifle  boomed  in  the  dis- 
tance. I hoped  it  was  Helen,  but  I knew 
it  was  unlikely  if  my  sense  of  direction 
was  right. 

My  hopes  began  to  wane  as  we  got 
within  a hundred  yards  or  so  of  Helen. 
Bill’s  orange  hat  was  visible,  and  I was 
watching  him  when  the  bark  of  a rifle 
made  me  jump.  That  had  to  be  Helen,  I 
thought,  and  it  was.  Bill  and  I found  her 
tagging  a small  doe  that  had  “come  out  of 
nowhere”  according  to  her. 

“How’s  the  new  outfit,”  I asked  non- 
chalantly. 

“I’m  not  a rifle  or  cartridge  expert, 
but  I think  this  25-06  and  I will  see  a lot 
of  deer  seasons  together.  ’’ 

In  a day  when  many  hunters  are 
swinging  away  from  conventional  deer 
cartridges  and  going  Magnum,  extolling 
the  virtues  of  an  old  wildcat  turned  pro 
may  seem  I’ve  burned  too  much  gun- 
powder. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Rem- 
ington 25-06  is  no  weakling  in  the  deer 
woods. 

Helen’s  affinity  for  the  25-06 
stemmed  as  much  from  the  fact  I had  a 
stockmaker  remove  almost  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  stock,  and  the  rifle  was 


carrying  a 2-7x  Widefield  Redfield  she 
was  fond  of,  as  it  did  from  the  cartridge, 
great  as  it  is.  After  using  a variety  of  my 
outfits  over  the  years,  she  finally  had  a 
rifle  that  fit  her  physically.  Also,  she  had 
stopped  the  deer  in  a hurry  with  the 
25-06,  assuring  her  it  had  plenty  of  stuff. 

Ordinarily,  the  25-06  is  automatically 
grouped  with  a number  of  “all-around'’ 
or  “combination”  cartridges.  These 
dual-purpose  loads  are  supposed  to  be 
effective  on  both  varmints  and  big 
game.  Actually,  the  term  is  so  ambigu- 
ous that  under  some  circumstances  most 
any  centerfire  cartridge  could  claim  that 
distinction.  For  years,  the  224  caliber 
reigned  as  king  of  the  varmint  clan,  but 
today,  the  Remington  7mm  Magnum 
and  even  larger  cartridges  are  frequent- 
ing the  pasture  fields. 

I think  the  25-06  leans  more  to  the  big 
game  side,  especially  in  the  deer  and 
antelope  categories.  From  the  view- 
point of  accuracy,  the  lighter  bullets  in 
the  257  caliber  don’t  offer  top-notch  bul- 
let placement  when  velocities  spiral  up 
beyond  3,200  fps.  Lightweight  bullets 
have  to  have  a lot  of  speed  if  the  distance 
is  long.  The  light  jobs  leave  faster,  but 
slow  down  quicker.  Accuracy  with  very 
light  bullets  in  all  calibers  above  243  is 
nothing  to  get  excited  about.  Neither 
the  100-  or  110-grain  bullets  ever 
showed  me  much  in  the  30-06  case.  I 
had  sizzling  velocity  up  to  3,400  fps,  but 
nothing  in  the  way  of  group  potential. 

BC  Has  Role 

The  ballistic  coefficient  of  a bullet  is 
not  a sure  guide  to  accuracy,  but  it  does 
have  a definite  role  in  the  bullet’s  flight. 
For  instance,  a 308  slug  from  a certain 
maker  weighing  100  grains  has  a BC  of 
. 130.  The  110-grain  is  only  .256,  but  the 
168-grain  jumps  to  .550,  and  the  190- 
grain  BTHP  to  .610.  The  BC  factor  re- 
flects the  bullet’s  ability  to  overcome  air 
resistance  in  flight.  It  can  be  puzzling 
when  we  find  two  bullets  of  different 
weights  and  calibers  having  the  same 
BC,  and  we  wonder  how  they  compare. 
Well,  if  they  have  the  same  muzzle  vel- 
ocity, and  since  they  are  equal  in  the  BC 
column,  they  have  equal  drag  decelera- 
tion and  they  slow  down  at  the  same 
rate.  Starting  with  equal  velocities  will 
give  them  equal  velocities  at  any  range, 
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equal  times  of  flight,  and  equal  drops. 
Unless  they  are  equal  in  weight,  they 
have  to  have  different  energy  values. 
Energy  is  proportional  to  weight,  and 
this  gives  the  heavier  bullet  more 
energy  at  all  ranges. 

Lighter  bullets  can  be  fired  with 
higher  muzzle  velocities,  and  in  the  case 
where  BC  s are  equal,  the  lighter  bullet 
will  have  a definite  edge  over  the 
heavier  one  in  velocity  at  normal  shoot- 
ing ranges.  The  only  way  a lighter  bullet 
can  equal  or  surpass  a heavier  bullet  in 
energy  is  to  be  driven  at  a higher  enough 
velocity  to  make  up  the  difference. 

This  all  works  out  very  neatly  on 
paper,  but  it’s  not  quite  like  that  in  the 
deer  woods.  Energy  means  very  little 
unless  it  is  released  in  a fatal  area. 
Maybe  I should  say  it  builds  as  the  bullet 
passes  through  the  target.  A friend  of 
mine  hit  a deer  with  a high-speed  224 
slug.  The  deer  kept  right  on  running  and 
was  dropped  by  a hunter  some  distance 
away.  Surface  damage  from  my  friend’s 
shot  was  very  evident,  but  the  bullet 
blew  apart  near  the  surface  and  did  not 
penetrate.  Undoubtedly,  a whale  of  a lot 
of  energy  was  generated  on  impact,  but 
it  was  to  no  avail.  A heavier  bullet  with 
perhaps  far  less  velocity  but  a great  deal 
more  penetrating  ability  would  have 
given  the  episode  a different  ending. 

If  the  lightweight,  high  velocity  bullet 
is  used,  bullet  placement  takes  first 
priority.  A deer  hit  in  the  chest  with  a 
6mm  87-grain  spire  point  bullet  should 
be  an  instant  kill.  Maybe  the  same  can 
be  said  about  the  70-grain  224.  But  not 
every  shot  is  a chest  shot,  and  not  every 
hunter  is  capable  of  hitting  an  exact  loca- 
tion. Deer  hunting  is  not  cut  and  dried. 
There  are  many  variables,  and  the 
hunter  should  have  a cartridge  that  is 
adequate  for  practically  any  situation. 
This  means  the  combination  cartridge 
can  serve  a dual  purpose  only  under 
ideal  conditions  in  the  big  game  realm. 


EFFECTIVENESS  at  extreme  range  makes 
M700  Remington  25-06  an  outstanding 
woodchuck  rifle  too.  Comparatively  heavy 
bullet  makes  it  good  in  the  wind.  Shown  here 
on  a Belding  & Mull  chuck  rest. 

I entered  this  cold  world  in  1921,  and 
just  a year  before  that  A.  O.  Niedner 
introduced  his  excellent  25-caliber 
wildcat  based  on  the  30-06  case.  He 
aptly  named  his  creation  the  25 
Niedner.  Bight  from  the  start,  the  car- 
tridge showed  a lot  of  promise  and  was 
well  received,  but  it  would  be  decades 
before  it  would  be  promoted  to  a full- 
fledged  factory  cartridge. 

In  the  late  1950s  and  through  most  of 
1960,  I ran  the  long  gamut  of  varmint 
cartridges  in  quest  of  the  ultimate.  Sev- 
eral 25  Niedners  crossed  my  way,  and  I 
still  have  an  Improved  version  that  has  a 
much  sharper  shoulder  than  the  regular 
YlVi  degree.  After  necking  down  a 30-06 
case  and  trimming  it  to  length,  I fire 
formed  it  to  shape  (blowing  it  out  a little 
and  steepening  the  shoulder  angle)  by 
using  a few  grains  of  Bullseye  pistol 
powder  and  filling  the  remainder  of  the 
case  with  cornmeal.  A pinch  of  tissue 
paper  held  everything  in  place  until  I 
could  point  the  rifle  skyward  and  fire. 

Through  the  years,  the  25  Niedner 
got  a lot  of  attention.  It  was  a fine  car- 
tridge, and  I’m  surprised  the  270  Win- 
chester so  completely  overshadowed  it 
through  the  years.  It  was  an  easy  case  to 
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MIKE  BUZZINOTTI  of  Kittanning  scored  on  several  long  chuck 
shots  with  Ruger  No.  1 25-06  and  Unertl  scope.  New  folding 
chuck  rest  by  Jim  Cravener,  Ford  City,  Pa.,  has  Integral  seat, 
double-V  rest. 


make  and  brass  was  plentiful,  but  as 
with  the  257  Roberts,  the  25  Niedner 
rode  into  the  dust  when  the  6mm’s 
caught  the  shooting  public’s  fancy.  That 
was  even  a trying  period  for  the  great 
270. 

The  two  6mm’s  came  along  in  1955, 
just  about  the  time  we  were  starting  to 
forget  World  War  II  and  varmint  hunt- 
ing was  picking  up  momentum.  They 
created  such  a splash  in  the  varmint 
realm  that  big  game  hunters  started  tak- 
ing a second  Took.  For  fifteen  years,  the 
6mm’s  held  center  stage,  and  the  25- 
caliber  cartridge  darn  near  became  ex- 
tinct. But  in  time,  it  became  evident 
there  was  a missing  link  between  the 
6mm  and  the  277  bullet.  It  wasn’t  much 
of  a gap,  but  it  was  a gap  that  needed  to 
be  filled.  In  1969,  Remington  gave  fac- 
tory recognition  to  the  25-06,  and  the  25 
caliber  was  back  in  business. 

Beyond  3000  FPS 

My  complaint  against  the  6mm’s  as 
deer  cartridges  is  not  with  any  of  the 
cases  commonly  seen.  These  are 
adequate  in  velocity  and  power.  Both 
the  Winchester  243  and  the  Remington 
6mm  can  push  a 100-grain  bullet  beyond 
3,000  fps  at  the  muzzle.  Weatherby  s 
240  can  add  another  200  fps  to  this  slug’s 
velocity,  and  wildcat  buffs  thought  they 


were  going  to  have  the  world  by  the  tail 
when  they  necked  down  the  Winchester 
284  case  one  millimeter  to  accept  the 
243  bullet. 

The  impressive  name  of  6mm-284  was 
tagged  on  the  new  offspring,  and  every- 
thing should  have  been  wine  and  roses. 
However,  the  best  laid  plans  sometimes 
fail.  While  this  wildcat  has  greater  case 
capacity  than  either  the  243  or  6mm, 
there  is  no  large  amount  of  velocity  gain. 
Still,  the  6mm-284  might  have  enjoyed 
more  longevity  if  the  larger,  commercial 
240  Weatherby  hadn’t  come  along.  The 
6mm-284  might  even  have  made  the  fac- 
tory ranks,  for  it  is  a good  cartridge.  My 
worry  now  would  be  the  growing  short- 
age of  284  Winchester  brass. 

The  6mm-284  Wildcat  didn’t  make 
any  tremendous  velocity  gains  with  the 
6mm  bullet,  but  the  240  Weatherby 
does.  This  is  the  most  powerful  factory 
6mm  on  the  market,  and  is  one  cartridge 
that  left  me  a little  bit  in  awe. 

My  argument  against  the  6mm  car- 
tridge as  a deer  outfit  rests  with  its  bul- 
let. Some  unscientific  and  rather  crude 
penetration  tests  did  show  evidence  the 
6mm  bullet  is  not  primarily  designed  to 
withstand  a lot  of  punishment.  Things 
could  be  changing.  Hornady,  and  prob- 
ably others,  offers  a 100-grain  spire 
point  and  a 100-grain  round  nose  that 
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feature  heavier  jacket  construction.  This 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  with 
such  a design  the  6mm  bullet  could  take 
its  meaningful  place  in  the  deer  woods. 

From  a number  of  deer  kills  and  a 
variety  of  penetrations  tests.  I’ve  always 
thought  of  a deer  cartridge  as  one  able  to 
handle  at  least  a 120-grain  slug.  I feel 
this  is  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the 
weight  column  for  animals  the  size  of 
deer.  One  of  the  reasons  I was  such  an 
admirer  of  the  now  discontinued  284 
Winchester  was  its  wide  range  of  bullets 
starting  with  the  120-grain  and  going 
up.  I have  a Ruger  M77  in  the  284 
chambering  that  is  both  accurate  and 
compact. 

To  lay  it  right  on  the  line,  the  Rem- 
ington 25-06  comes  within  an  eyelash  of 
meeting  all  the  requirements  for  the 
combination  cartridge  classification.  So 
far,  I haven  t succeeded  in  concocting  a 
load  that  gives  super  accuracy  with  75 
and  87-grain  bullets,  but  I’m  only  in  the 
early  stages.  The  fact  the  25-06  tops  out 
with  the  120-grain  bullet  puts  it  some- 
what on  the  light  side  for  animals  the 
size  of  big  black  bear.  I do  feel  the  120- 
rain  257  slug  will  fill  the  bill  on  any 
eer  hunt. 

There  is  some  similarity  between  the 
25-06  and  the  270,  but  the  270  has  al- 
ways been  primarily  a big  game  car- 
tridge. It  starts  with  the  100-grain  bullet 
and  goes  up,  and  due  to  its  heavier  bul- 
let, the  270  can’t  be  classified  as  a true 
varmint  cartridge.  Veteran  big  game 
hunters  sold  on  the  idea  of  heavy  slugs 
for  big  game  were  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  using  a 130-grain  bullet.  Not 
too  many  shots  were  taken  beyond  100 
yards,  and  the  270’s  high  velocity  didn’t 
impress  those  hunters.  Many  looked  at 
the  super  speed  of  the  270  as  a deter- 
rent, claiming  that  even  a small  twig 
would  break  the  lightweight  bullet  into 
a thousand  pieces.  Fortunately,  the  270 


survived  and  has  proven  itself  countless 
times  over. 

The  Remington  25-06  hopefully  will 
also  have  a long  and  fruitful  career.  It 
offers  plenty  of  speed  with  the  lighter 
bullets,  and  is  capable  of  whipping  a 
120-grain  bullet  out  of  the  muzzle 
beyond  the  3,000  fps  mark.  Normally, 
the  rate  of  twist  for  the  25-06  is  1 turn  in 
10  inches,  and  this  is  fast  enough  to 
stabilize  the  heavier  bullets,  hence  my 
belief  the  varmint  hunter  will  have  to 
stick  with  at  least  the  87-  or  90-grain 
bullets. 

Psychological  Viewpoint 

Shooting  must  be  looked  at  from  the 
psychological  viewpoint.  To  have  fun, 
the  rifle  must  be  a pleasure  to  shoot.  The 
more  a big  game  or  varmint  rifle  is  fired, 
the  more  competent  the  shooter  be- 
comes. This  is  especially  true  for  the 
youngster  or  female  hunter,  and  that’s 
why  I think  the  25-06  should  have  a 
great  amount  of  appeal  with  young  hun- 
ters and  the  ladies  who,  I am  happy  to 
say,  are  increasing  in  numbers  in  the  big 
game  woods. 

Helen  has  fired  practically  every 
caliber  many  times  over,  but  she  too 
believes  that  shooting  should  be  enjoy- 
able. She  has  no  qualms  about  running  a 
dozen  or  so  rounds  through  her  Ithaca 
LSA  65  during  a sight-in  session,  and  it 
sees  action  in  the  varmint  category. 

I’m  a firm  believer  that  it’s  nigh  on  to 
impossible  to  ever  come  up  with  a 
multi-purpose  cartridge.  It’s  either  too 
powerful  for  some  types  of  game  or  not 
powerful  enough  for  large  animals.  But 
there  will  always  be  knowledgeable 
hunters  who  will  claim  they  ve  found  it. 
From  a serious  ballistic  standpoint,  I 
can’t  see  how  this  is  possible,  but  if  I 
have  to  give  an  inch  on  the  mythical, 
all-around  cartridge,  it’ll  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Remington  25-06 


Dress  Out  Deer  in  Woods 

Successful  deer  hunters  are  urged  not  to  dress  out  deer  along  roads.  The  task  should  be 
performed  back  in  the  woods,  where  entrails  will  not  be  unsightly  and  offensive  to  motorists 
and  landowners. 
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toni  williams  information  writer 


In  recent  years,  the  elk  herd  in  Michigan 
had  dropped  to  as  low  as  200  individuals. 
Some  felt  this  was  due  to  disturbance  by  oil 
exploration  and  drilling;  others,  to  heavy 
poaching.  Perhaps  both.  Since  oil  explor- 
ers have  been  ordered  out  of  the  Pigeon 
River  Country,  and  conservation  officers 
have  patrolled  more  heavily,  the  herd  is  up 
this  year  to  about  400  despite  recent  harsh 
winters.  A reward  offered  by  conser- 
vationists for  poaching  information  has  also 
helped. 


A bill  has  been  submitted  to  open 
700,000  acres  of  North  Dakota  land  to 
multiple  use,  including  hunting.  Les- 
sees of  the  land,  owned  by  the  state 
school  system,  may  now  use  it  only  for 
pasture  and  meadow.  The  North  Dakota 
Land  Department  would  like  to  pattern 
management  after  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice’s multiple-use  system. 


A Michigan  man  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  $10,000  in  restitution  for  some  of  the 
game  he  illegally  purchased  and  sold.  He 
was  one  of  54  poachers  arrested  in  January 
by  state  and  federal  officers  in  a massive 
southern  Michigan  crackdown.  Apparently 
they  were  nostalgic  for  the  old  days  when 
wildlife  was  slaughtered  wholesale  and 
sold.  Ducks,  a favorite  commodity  for  early 
market  hunters,  netted  one  man  a 20- 
month  prison  term;  when  he  finishes  serv- 
ing that,  he’ll  begin  serving  time  on  state 
game  law  offenses. 

Sometimes  inflation  is  nice!  I got  a 
letter  from  Reynolds  Metals  saying  the 
price  I quoted  for  recyclable  aluminum 
in  September  was  already  outdated.  In- 
dividuals now  receive  230  per  pound. 


The  tuatara  is  an  endangered  reptile  liv- 
ing on  islands  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 
It’s  a “living  fossil’’;  today’s  tuataras  are 
virtually  the  same  as  those  of  150  million 
years  ago,  during  the  heyday  of  dinosaurs. 
The  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  zoos  each 
have  a pair,  but  they  believe  the  reptiles  will 
be  more  likely  to  have  offspring  if  they  can 
go  through  normal  behavior  patterns,  in- 
cluding establishing  territories.  So  the 
Philly  tuataras  will  pay  an  extended  visit  to 
St.  Louis  where,  it  is  hoped,  the  foursome 
will  get  organized  and  get  down  to  some 
nitty-gritty. 

Rare  birds  are  doing  okay  this  year  in 
the  Superior  National  Forest,  Minneso- 
ta. Bald  eagles  hatched  40  young  from 
36  active  territories,  the  second  highest 
number  in  seven  years.  Most  nests  are 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area. 
Ospreys  fledged  24  young  from  16 
nests. 

Apple  growers  in  New  York's  Hudson 
Valley  have  asked  to  use  a prohibited  pes- 
ticide to  save  their  trees  from  pine  voles.  In 
fact,  they’ve  asked  that  permanent  use  of 
Endrin  be  allowed  there,  under  certain  re- 
strictions. Tests  after  emergency  use  in 
1977  showed  Endrin  offered  no,  poor,  and 
fair  control  in  three  orchards.  It  carries 
“substantial  risks”  for  pheasant  and  quail, 
and  accumulates  in  deer  and  pheasant. 
But,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  they’ve  got  now. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  much  pub- 
licity for  a “Declaration  of  Animal  Rights” 
which,  it  was  reported,  had  been  adopted 
by  UNESCO.  That  body,  according  to 
Wildlife  Review  (British  Columbia)  has  de- 
nied its  involvement.  The  14-point  docu- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  International 
League  for  Animal  Rights,  which  has  no 
connection  I can  find  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

American  alligators  have  responded  so 
well  to  Endangered  Species  management 
that  in  nine  Louisiana  parishes  (counties) 
they’re  again  being  legally  harvested  for 
meat  and  hides.  Each  hunter  must  have 
land  or  permission  to  trap  on  land,  and 
’gators  must  be  tagged  soon  after  capture. 
To  identify  legal  hides,  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  will  re- 
lease skinning  instructions  just  before  the 
season.  The  pattern  will  change  each  year. 
’Gator  hides  skinned  in  any  other  way  may 
not  be  sold,  so  it  won’t  pay  to  take  them  out 
of  season  and  freeze  the  hides. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

ROSS  STARNER  Comptroller 

Division  of  Administration 

KENNETH  L.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Game  Management 

DALE  E SHEERER  Chief 

Division  of  Land  Management 

CARROLL  R klNI.EY  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

EARL  E.  GEESAMAN  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

STANLEY  E.  FORBES  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION — Donald  M Schake,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd  , Franklin  16323  Phone  A.C,  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren 
SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St. , Ligonier  15658,  Phone:  A.C.  412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird,  Supervisor,  P O Box  .5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone:  A.C  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION — Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  .537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Norbert  J.  Molski,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION— Stephen  C Mace,  Supervisor,  R D 2,  Reading  19605  Phone  A.C.  215  926-3136 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery',  Northampton,  Philadel- 
phia, Schuylkill,  York 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM— John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R D 2,  Schwenksville  19473  Phone:  A C 215  287-8151 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G Smith,  Superintendent,  R D.  2,  Montoursville  17754  Phone:  A.C  717 
435-2500 

STATE  WILD  TURKEY  FARM — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701.  Phone: 
A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone:  A.C.  814 
382-6845 

HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone:  A C.  814  355-4434 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT— C J Williams,  R D 1,  Brockway  15824  Phone  A.C.  814  265-0456 
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